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EDITORS’ NOTE—Over the last two decades, considerable diversity has emerged in European 
communism. In Western Europe particularly, a number of parties have attempted to adjust 
their policies to the local circumstances of their polities and societies, and this effort has 
produced substantial variety in the overall European picture. The following articles address 
themselves to some aspects of this process. Mr. Devlin describes the events that culminated 

in the “institutionalization of diversity” at the Conference of European Communist and 
Workers’ Parties held in East Berlin in June 1976. Mr. Mujal-Leon looks at the responses of the 
Portuguese Communist Party to the changing situation in Portugal since the military coup 

of April 30, 1974. Mr. Kitsikis examines the strategy and tactics of the newly legalized 
Greek Communist forces against the background of their behavior during prior years and in 
the context of the reestablishment of parliamentary democracy in Greece. 


The Challenge of Eurocommunism 


By Kevin Devlin 


For years, Moscow . . . was our Rome. We spoke of 
the Great October Socialist Revolution as if it were 
our Christmas. That was the period of our infancy. 
Today we have grown up. 


—Santiago Carrillo at the East Berlin Conference of Euro- 
pean Communist and Workers’ Parties, June 29, 1976. 


he first pan-European conference of Commu- 

nist parties was held in Karlovy Vary, Czecho- 

slovakia, in April 1967; the second took place 
in East Berlin in June 1976. A brief comparison of 
the two offers one measure of the changes that have 
come about in European communism—East, West, 
and East-West—over the past decade. * 


Mr. Devlin is a political analyst for Radio Free 
Europe in Munich. He has published widely on 
Europe’s Communist parties and is currently en- 
gaged in a collective research project for a volume 
to be entitled Imperium und Ideologie (Empire and 
Ideology). 


By 1967, the monolithic unity of European com- 
munism was already a thing of the past, due largely 
to the disruptive impact of the Sino-Soviet conflict 
and the wave of “revisionist” adaptation to environ- 
mental realities that affected many West European 
parties, to varying degrees, in the early 1960’s. The 
clearest proof of this was the list of absentees: the 
Karlovy Vary conference was boycotted by the Alban- 
ian, Yugoslav, and Romanian parties from the East, 
and by the Dutch, Icelandic, and Norwegian parties 
from the West, while the Swedes sent only an ob- 
server. Nevertheless, those that did attend main- 
tained the tradition of unanimous solidarity under 
the exemplary leadership of the CPSU. So the project 
went through expeditiously, if not altogether smooth- 


* The complete names and initial designations of the European 
Communist parties mentioned in this article are listed below in 
alphabetical order: Albanian Party of Labor (Partia e Punes e 
Shqiperise—APL or PPSh); Bulgarian Communist Party (Bu/garska 
Kemunisticheska Partiya—BKP); Communist Party of Czechoslovakia 
(Komunisticka Strana Ceskoslovenska—KSC); Communist Party of 
Denmark (Danmarks Kommunistiske Parti—KPD); Communist Party 
(continued on p. 2) 
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Soviet Communist Party General Secretary Leonid |. Brezhnev (left) and CPSU Secretary and Candidate 


Member of the Politburo Boris N. Ponomarév pictured at the Conference of European Communist and 


Workers’ Parties in Berlin on June 30, 1976. 


ly. The call for a pan-European conference came from 
the loyalist French and Polish parties in January 
1967; the only preparatory meeting was held in 
Warsaw in February; and in April, the conference 
itself unanimously adopted a collective document 
calling in general terms for a long-range effort to 
exploit détente but suggesting by its very generality 


of Great Britain (CPGB or BCP); Communist Party of Norway 
(Norges Kommunistiske Parti—NKP); Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (Kommunisticheskaya Partiya Sovetskogo Soyuza—CPSU 

or KPSS); Communist Party of Spain (Partido Comunista de Espana— 
PCE); French Communist Party (Parti Communiste Francais— 
PCF); German Communist Party (Deutsche Kommunistische Partei 
—DKP), West Germany; Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party 
(Magyar Szocialista Munkaspart—HSWP or MSzMP); Italian Com- 
munist Party (Partito Comunista /Italiano—PCl); League of 
Communists of Yugoslavia (Savez Komunista Jugoslavije—LCY or 
SKJ); Left Party—Communists (Vansterpartiet Kommunisterna— 
VPK), Sweden; The Netherlands Communist Party (Communistische 
Partij van Nederland— CPN); People’s Alliance (A/tydubandalagid 
—PA), Iceland; Polish United Workers’ Party (Po/ska Zjednoczona 
Partia Robotnicza—PZPR); Portuguese Communist Party (Partido 
Comunista Portugués—PCP); Romanian Communist Party (Partidul 
Comunist Roman—PCR); Socialist Unity Party of Germany (Sozial- 
istische Einheitspartei Deutschlands—SED), East Germany; Turkish 
Communist Party (Turkiye Komunist Partisi—TKP).—Eds. 


—Alain Nogues/Sygma. 


the already divergent political interests of both East 
and West European Communist leaderships.’ 

The contrast with the second European conference 
is striking, not least with regard to the time and effort 
consumed in bringing the latter about. The first calls 
for another pan-European meeting—and for a world 
conference to follow—came from pro-Soviet party 
leaders (West German, Hungarian, and Bulgarian) in) 
November 1973. A 28-party consultative meeting 
took place in Warsaw nearly a year later, in October 
1974, after months of secret interparty negotiations 
—the first of many preliminary events in a long pre-| 
paratory process. The conference itself did not take 
place until late June 1976, a full year behind sched- 
ule—and then, as we shall see, it was not the kind of 


1 The divergence of political interests was dramatically empha- 
sized 16 months later by the reaction of most West European 
parties to the invasion of Czechoslovakia by Warsaw Pact forces. 

In speeches at a PCI Central Committee plenum on Aug. 27 and 29, 
1968, Secretary-General Luigi Longo criticized the failure of 
“some socialist countries’’ to pursue the strategy of détente set 
forth in the Karlovy Vary document, owing (he suggested) to 
preoccupation with the subversive effect of ‘ideological aggression.” 


conference that the Soviets and their supporters had 

anted, but instead one that marked the “institu- 
tionalization of diversity” in the European Communist 
movement. 

The “scenario” adumbrated in the Kremlin seems 
fairly clear. The conference of Communist parties— 
addressed to “the struggle for peace, security, co- 
operation, and social progress in Europe’—was to 
be held in East Berlin ‘‘no later than mid-1975”: it 

as to be linked primarily with the international 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe 
scheduled for Helsinki in the summer of 1975, and 
secondarily with the 30th anniversary of the victory 
of the anti-Fascist alliance in World War II. By pro- 
ducing a collective ideological interpretation of dé- 
tente in Europe, the conference hopefully would 
lessen the effect of the concessions that the East 
Europeans would have to make in Helsinki with re- 
gard to “Basket 3” (the freer movement of informa- 
ion, ideas, and persons); at the same time, it would 
at least implicity reaffirm the status of the CPSU as 
primus inter pares (or impares) in the European 
Communist movement. 

In retrospect, it appears that the Soviet leadership 
made a fundamental miscalculation in seeking to 
obtain the participation of as many parties as possi- 
ble—and more specifically, to bring in the Yugoslavs 
and Romanians, who had boycotted the Karlovy Vary 
conference. One concession upon which the Yugo- 
lavs, backed by other independent parties, insisted 
proved to be of crucial importance. This was the new 
procedural principle of “decision-making by consen- 
Sus,” adopted at the start of the Warsaw meeting. 
Indeed, the prolonged preparatory process which 
followed—involving at least 16 meetings over 20 
months—could be described as the story of repeated 
and ultimately largely fruitless efforts by the loyalist 
majority to reduce the effect of that initial con- 
ession. 

After the Warsaw meeting and the first preparatory 
session proper, held in Budapest in mid-December 
1974, a curtain of official secrecy descended over 
the proceedings, but the outlines of the confronta- 
tion over the character and content of the conference 
document were clear enough.” For the independent 


2 For an analysis of the early stages of the preparatory process 
(up to May 1975), see Kevin Devlin, ‘‘The Interparty Drama,” 
Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), July-August 1975, pp. 
18-34. 

3 At different times, spokesmen for the Yugoslav, Romanian, 
Italian, and Spanish parties expressed the view that the conference 
need not adopt any document—presumably as a bargaining position 
to strengthen the demand for their kind of document. 
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-parties—notably, the Yugoslav, Romanian, Italian, 


Spanish, British, and Swedish CP’s, later joined at 
least on some issues by the French—it was a matter 
of resisting repeated attempts (made through the 
East Germans, who as hosts were charged with pro- 
ducing the successive draft texts) to secure the 
adoption by the European Communist parties of 
something like a “general line,” expressed in ideolog- 
ical terms. Against this pressure the independent 
parties stood by their demands: If there was to be a 
collective document at all,’ it must be based upon 
genuine consensus; it must emphasize the principles 
of autonomy, equality, and noninterference in inter- 
party relations (with the important corollary that 
no special status should be accorded to the CPSU); 
it must contain no criticism of any party, present or 
absent (e.g., the Chinese); it must deal with political 
action, not with ideology; and in any case it was not 
to be binding upon any party. 


Santiago Carrillo, Secretary-General of the Spanish 
Communist Party, a prominent proponent of efforts 
by national Communist parties to assert their inde- 
pendence from Moscow. 


—AFP via Pictorial. 
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The early stages of this debate took place at ses- 
sions of the so-called “working group,’”* which met 
in East Berlin in mid-February and again in early 
April 1975. This phase ended in deadlock. At the 
April session, the East Germans produced a first 
draft which a Yugoslav party source described as 
calling for “a joint stand of all Communist parties in 
their actions and ideology”;* it was rejected by the 
independent parties. 


Deepening Differences 


At this point, an attempt was made to find a way 
out of the impasse by handing the problem over to 
a balanced “subgroup” of eight parties—four inde- 
pendent ones (Yugoslavia, Romania, Italy, and Spain) 
and four loyalist ones (the Soviet Union, East Ger- 
many, France, and Denmark). The subgroup met 
three times—in mid-May, early July, and mid-July 
1975*—but failed to reach agreement: a second 
draft text, produced by the East Germans in July, 
was no more acceptable to the independent parties 
than the first had been. In an interview given at the 
end of August, Sergio Segre of the Italian Communist 
Party (PCI) said that ‘‘only a few small steps forward” 
had been made, and that both East German drafts 
“contained statements of political and ideological 
principle that were frankly unacceptable—and not 
only to the PCI.”” He went on to provide some useful 
details: 


On the concept of détente, agreement is general, but 
we risk running aground on the first and third chap- 
ters of the document. The first chapter consists of 
an analysis of Western capitalism and contains a 
series of assessments of the function of the Socialist 
and Social Democratic parties. The third . . . con- 
cerns the strategy of the Communist parties, and 
here it is said that they play a vanguard role, pursue 
identical objectives, and are guided by a single 


4The “working group” consisted of as many delegations as chose 
to attend a particular editorial session (e.g., 16 in February 1975 
and 20 in April). In this connection, nomenclature was significant: 
when the delegation later met as the ‘Editorial Commission” — 
as in November 1975 and May-June 1976—it was a signal that 
consensual agreement was in sight. 

5 See “The Interparty Drama," Joc. cit., p. 32. Giancarlo Pajetta 
of the PCI reportedly described this first draft as having been 
“written in German, but translated from the Old Russian—of the 
Cominform era.’ See ‘Great and Unclear Divergencies Among the 
PC's of Europe,” // Manifesto (Rome), May 17, 1975. 

6 During a private conversation in September 1976, Sergio Segre 
of the PCI told the writer that one of these subgroup sessions 
(presumably the last one) had lasted eight days. 


ideology. We believe, and we are not the only ones, 
that these parts of the document do not reflect the 
reality of the Communist movement and the orienta- 
tions that were expressed by its components on vari- 
ous subjects—for example, Portugal.’ 


Segre’s reference to Portugal was a timely re- 
minder that events themselves—and particularly the 
ferment of change affecting all of the Southern 
European countries in different ways—were making 
it more and more difficult for the European Commu- 
nist parties to adopt a collective analysis of the con- 
tinental situation. During the spring and early sum- 
mer of 1975, the corner-cutting pursuit of power by 
the Portuguese Communist Party (PCP), in alliance 
with the leftist military and in conflict with Mario 
Soares’ Socialist Party (PS), became a source of 
deepening disunity and even polemics.® The Italian 
and Spanish CP’s, whose domestic fortunes were 
directly and negatively affected by the Portuguese 
drama, openly criticized PCP policies and made their 
sympathy for the PS equally clear (while the more 
reticent Yugoslav and Romanian party presses made 
much the same point by giving favorable publicity to 
Soares and not the “Muscovite” Alvaro Cunhal).? On 
the other hand, the independent British and Swedish 
CP’s went along with most other Communist parties 
in giving fraternal support to the PCP. But it was the 
French party (PCF) which distinguished itself above | 
all others by its systematic and vociferous support of 
Cunhal, even though the latter’s undisguised con- 
tempt for constitutional democracy (most memorably 
expressed in an interview with Oriana Fallacci*®) was 
in conflict with principles proclaimed domestically 
by the PCF—for example, in the impressive “Dec- 
laration of Liberties” published in May 1975.” 

While the PCF’s stand on Portugal involved it in 
counterproductive polemics with its French Socialist 
ally/rival, the PCI repeatedly linked its criticism of 
the PCP with its strategic emphasis on a multiparty, 
gradualist approach to a pluralistic socialist order in 
which “bourgeois” liberties would be guaranteed and 


7 L’Espresso (Rome), Aug. 31, 1975. In a later L’Espresso interview, 
in mid-October, Segre said that after the last eight-party meeting, 
“the margin of disagreement was so wide that some even thought 
it impossible to reach a settlement.” 

8 See K. S. Karol, ‘‘The Portuguese Obsession,’’ Le Nouvel observa- 
teur (Paris), June 2, 1975. 

9 In late 1974, Yugoslav and Romanian delegations attended a 
congress of the Portuguese Socialist Party in Lisbon—but not one 
of the Communist Party. 

10 This interview was published in L’Europeo (Milan), June 15, 

1975. 
11 See L’Humanité (Paris), May 16, 1975. 


extended—a perspective which it applied not only to 
Italy but to advanced Western societies in general.’ 
The interparty debate over Portuguese developments 
therefore raised issues of regional significance (while 
making it more difficult to achieve consensus on 
them); these included ‘‘national paths,” the nexus 
between socialism and democracy, the “vanguard 
role” of the national Communist party, and—not 
least—relations between Communist and Social 
Democratic parties.’ 

The debate was not confined to the Western 
parties. Until August 1975, Soviet comment on Por- 
tuguese events and the issues raised by them was 
relatively restrained, probably because of preoccu- 
pation with the Helsinki conference. Once the East- 
West summit was over, however, Soviet and East 
European commentaries on Portugal and on the 
“ideology of transition” in general became more out- 
spoken and more hard-line.” 

Of particular significance was an article which 
Konstantin Zarodov, editor-in-chief of Problems of 
Peace and Socialism (Prague), published in Pravda 
(Moscow) on August 6.’* Commemorating a 70-year- 
old work by V. |. Lenin, Zarodov insisted on the un- 
changed necessity for “a revolutionary democratic 
dictatorship of the proletariat,” led “from above” by 
the Communist party, and stressed that it should be 
based on a “political” majority not an “arithmetical” 
one. The rebuke to “modern conciliators” (i.e., Com- 
munist parties seeking electoral progress through 
broad political alliances) was clear: “This Leninist 
idea . . . completely debunks the still fashionable 


12 As Piero Pieralli of the PCI Secretariat put it: ‘‘We affirm once 
more that all we have done and said, all we shall do or say, 
with regard to Portugal, is based on what we consider to be questions 
of principle—on the way in which we think the essential, crucial 
issues of the struggle for democracy and socialism in Western 
Europe must be tackled.” ‘‘A Pig-headed Demand,” Rinascita 
(Rome), Aug. 20, 1975. 

13 The importance of Communist-Socialist relations in Southern 
European countries and of the disunity among Communist parties on 
this subject were demonstrated by reactions to Soares’ proposal in 
late August 1975 for a conference of Socialist and Communist 
leaders of Portugal, Spain, France, and Italy to discuss ‘‘the transition 
toward socialism in society while preserving democracy.”’ The 
Italian and Spanish CP’s promptly joined the Socialist parties con- 
cerned in accepting the proposal; the Portuguese CP rejected it; 
and the French CP eventually expressed a heavily qualified and 
polemical acceptance which amounted to a rejection. (See ‘‘The 
Response of Georges Marchais to Mario Soares,”’ L’Humanité, 

Oct. 23, 1975. 

14 A good example is Ivan Hlivka’s article in Pravda (Bratislava), 
Aug. 26, 1975: ‘Unfortunately from time to time it happens in our 
movement that certain comrades, under the fabricated pretext 
that they want to win the broadest possible circles of allies for their 
Party, criticize the socialist countries and particularly the Soviet 
Union at any price. And often they also criticize those revolutionary 
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opportunistic conceptions which make out that pos- 
session of the levers of power should be... the 
results of some kind of nationwide referendum.” 
The Zarodov article (and a series of similar, earlier 
ones by Boris Ponomarév, Aleksandr Sobolev, and 
others) could be viewed as an effort by a more con- 
servative element in the Soviet leadership to “‘bal- 
ance” the strategic emphasis on détente by reassert- 
ing the CPSU’s revolutionary legitimacy. Yet it also 
involved reasserting the CPSU’s magistral right to 
impart ideological and political lessons to other CP’s. 
Most Western CP’s ignored the article, but there 
were strong reactions from the Italian,** British,” and 
French parties. Of these, the last was the most sig- 
nificant. In an initial response, Secretary-General 
Georges Marchais emphasized at a press conference 
on August 8 that ‘‘PCF policy in all spheres is deter- 
mined in Paris and not in Moscow,” and that his 
party’s attitude toward “the future of democracy and 
personal and collective freedoms . . . does not stem 
from any existing model or models.” Four weeks later 
(and the delay added weight to the riposte), the PCF 
unexpectedly returned to the attack with a front- 
page L’Humanité article by Central Committee mem- 
ber Jacques Chambaz, who criticized Zarodov for 
presenting the conclusions that Lenin drew from the 
Tsarist Russian situation in 1905 as being “valid 
everywhere and always, and hence also in France.” 
In particular, the PCF’s goal of an “advanced democ- 
racy” was “incompatible with the idea of scholastic 
distinctions setting an arithmetical majority against 
a political majority.”** This considered rejection of 


movements that follow a path of revolution reminiscent of the 
victorious path followed by fraternal socialist countries up to now. 
Such a practice objectively harms the revolutionaries and the 
revolution.” In this article, Hlivka also denounced ‘‘any neutrality 
toward the current policy of China’; again, the relevance to the 
struggle over the conference document was obvious. 

15 Was it a coincidence that Zarodov’s article appeared on the day 
that a PCI delegation headed by Pajetta arrived in Moscow to 
discuss “questions concerning the international situation and the 
international Communist movement”? The Communist-line daily 
Paese sera (Rome) of Aug. 11 had no doubt that the circumstances 
made the article ‘‘a severe doctrinal warning’ addressed to the 
PCI and other parties taking ‘‘pluralistic and autonomous paths.” 

16 The Pravda article was critized in L’Unita (Rome) statements 
of Aug. 9 and 12. The latter said: ‘‘The attempt to dictate rigid and 
general rules is groundless. . . . The relationship between democ- 
racy and socialism is understood by us in an extremely different 
fashion from the way in which it is outlined in the doctrinaire 
thinking of Zarodov.” 

17 A British CP spokesman, George Matthews, commented: ‘‘The 
policy of the British Communist Party is independently decided 
by our party and by no other. The time has long since passed 
when Communist parties subscribed to a single political center.” 
Morning Star (London), Aug. 14, 1975. 

18 /’Humanité, Aug. 9 and Sept. 4, 1975. 
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Soviet ideological arguments can now be seen to 
have heralded much more significant changes in 
PCF-CPSU relations. 

It was against this background of rumbling polem- 
ics and divergent political interests that the eight- 
party subgroup failed, both in regular sessions and 
in a series of bilateral talks that continued through 
September, to end the deadlock over the conference 
document. The confrontation would have to be trans- 
ferred back to the wider forum. 

Meanwhile, the Spanish CP (PCE) struck a weighty 
blow for the independent grouping by adopting, at 
its Second National Conference in early September 
1975, a resolution detailing its position on the pan- 
European conference.” This stated that ‘the differ- 
ences existing among the Communist parties of 
Europe on essential questions, such as that of the 
democratic way to socialism,” were such that “it 
would be negative to seek through ambiguous formu- 
lations to convey an impression of false unanimity.” 
In the PCE’s view, the conference “could have a posi- 
tive outcome even without a final document”; but, 
if there was to be one, it could only cover questions 
on which there was consensual agreement. In any 
case, ‘‘the PCE could not approve a document of a 
programmatic and ideological type which could 
[even] appear obligatory for ail the parties.” 


Moscow’s Vacillations 


At this point came the first of several successive, 
dramatic shifts in Soviet attitudes toward the con- 
ference project. It was signaled by the British CP’s 
announcement in late September that a delegation 
would attend a meeting in Berlin on October 9-10 
“to consider the next stage in the preparations for 
for the conference.” The fact that the independent 
British party was able to add that it would “continue 
to work for the successful holding of the conference 
before the end of this year’*? suggested that “the 
next stage’ would involve concessions by the con- 
servative majority to the independent minority. 

And so it proved. The meeting of October 9-10, 
with 27 delegations present (the San Marino CP 
having excused itself), was confronted with a third 


19The writer has been unable to obtain the text of the PCE’s 
resolution. This account is synthetically based upon reports in 
L’Unita of Sept. 25, 1975; /| Manifesto of Sept. 20; Frane Barbieri’s 
article in // Giornale (Milan) of Sept. 23; and a six-point summary 
given by Manuel Azcarate of the PCE Executive Committee during 
a private meeting in October 1975. 

20 Morning Star, Sept. 27, 1975. 


East German draft that was evidently very different 
from the first two: it seems to have been essentially 
devoted to the uncontroversial subject of post- 
Helsinki détente, covered in the original second 
chapter. Commenting with satisfaction on the out-— 
come, L’Unita (October 11) said that, while the latest 
“synthesis” still required further “elaboration and 
clarification,” it had been agreed that it could be 
“taken as a basis for discussion with the aim of arriv- 
ing at a document that can receive the agreement of 
all the parties.” It was further agreed that, on the 
basis of the discussions of October 9-10 “and of the 
observations and proposals that can be put forward 
by all the participating parties,” the full Editorial 
Commission would meet some time in November to 
draw up the final draft ‘‘on the basis of the agreement 
of all the parties.”” 

The apparent victory of the consensus principle 
and the concomitant agreement to refer the synthe- 
sized result back to all the central committees for 
approval seemed to mark the institutionalized recog- 
nition—in a new way and on a new level—of the 
principle of the autonomy of each Communist party. 
It also meant that the lowest common denominator 
would be very low indeed. | 

One party which accepted this with notably bad 
grace was the PCF, as Jean Kanapa made clear in an 
address at the session and in interviews afterwards.” 
In his speech, he complained that as the months 
passed, “the political content of the document has 
been reduced, impoverished. That has not been our 
doing.” On the demand of “numerous parties,” the 
text would now be limited to the post-Helsinki “strug- 


21 |n his speech at the session of October 9-10 (text in L’Unita, 
Oct. 14, 1975) and in a later Central Committee report (ibid., Oct. 
30, 1975), Pajetta expressed the PCI’s wary satisfaction over the 
way things now appeared to be going. His CC report stressed that the 
conference would be ‘‘based on the principle of consensus insofar ‘ 
as it relates to the drawing up of a joint document and full freedom 
of debate. This signifies not only the full and explicit recogni- 
tion of every party’s equality and independence but also the 
renunciation of any organizational bond and the rejection of direc- 
tives which could represent an obligation not arising from direct 
responsibility to the workers’ movement and people of one’s own 
country.’’ Of the PCI’s role in the preparatory process, he said: 
‘We were faced with a complex document which in our opinion tried 
to cover too many issues, for which we thought the process of 
joint research and agreement was not yet ripe. We asked for brevity 
in the formulations and a reduction in the number of subjects 
covered, even at the cost of a conclusion which might seem too 
succinct and too limited in subject matter.’’ See also Pajetta’s 
interview, ‘‘No Common Strategy,’’ Le Nouve/ observateur, Oct. 19-25, 
1975. 

22 Text of speech in France nouvelle (Paris), Oct. 20, 1975; inter- 
views in Agence France-Presse (AFP) dispatch of Oct. 11, 1975, and 
L’Humanité, Oct. 13, 1975. 
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Jean Kanapa, Member of the Central Committee of 
the French Communist Party and participant in the 
protracted interparty negotiations leading to the 
East Berlin gathering in June 1976. 


—Robert Cohen/AGIP via Pictorial. 


gle for détente, peaceful coexistence, disarmament, 
and cooperation.” His party regretted this limitation 
and in particular the failure to produce a collective 
analysis of “the grave crisis affecting the capitalist 
countries, the workers’ struggles for democracy and 
socialism, and the possibilities for a broad union 
of democratic forces.” The PCF therefore demanded 
that the document should at least note that, since 
peaceful coexistence ‘“‘does not in any way signify the 
social and political status quo, each Communist party 
pursues its class struggle . . . in full independence 
and without outside interference.” 

At this juncture, however, the Soviet position un- 
expectedly changed again—‘“zig” being followed by 
“Zag,” so to speak. For when the 28-party Editorial 
Commission met on November 17-19, the outcome 
was very different from what had clearly been antici- 
pated in October. The meeting did not adopt a 
revised draft or set a date for the conference. Instead 
(the British Morning Star reported on November 


20), it decided that an “editorial group” open to all 
parties would meet in December “to continue work 
on the draft, taking into account the points brought 
up”; the Editorial Commission would meet again in 
January to discuss the result and “consider” setting 
a date for the conference. 

The postponement (and the reversion from “Edi- 
torial Commission” to “editorial group”) showed that 
something had happened to block the consensual 
agreement that was in sight a few weeks earlier. And 
it was a last-minute development. Only a few days 
before that mid-November session a Yugoslav spokes- 
man had declared: “Barring the unexpected, we are 
on the way to creating a [conference] document, a 
political communiqué, which will suit everyone.” 7° 

What had happened? Later statements by Spanish, 
British, Italian, and Yugoslav party spokesmen cast 
some light on the matter. In an interview published 
in the PCE organ Mundo obrero immediately after 
the November session, the leader of the Spanish 
delegation, Manuel Azcarate answered the editorial 
question “What is the reason for the postponement 
of the conference?” He said: 


Let us recall that from the start of the prepara- 
tory process there was manifested a tendency to 
present to the conference a document which would 
be a sort of “general line” for all European parties. 
Various parties, including the Spanish CP, declared 
roundly that that was impossible. Considerable prog- 
ress had in fact been made toward a concrete docu- 
ment limited to certain themes on which the parties, 
each acting in full independence, were in agreement. 
If that path had been followed, perhaps the recent 
meeting would have brought the preparatory work 
to a close. 

That was not the way it happened. The tendency 
to press for a document of what may be called an 
“ideological type’”’ reasserted itself. Faced with this, 
the position of a certain number of parties was main- 
tained very firmly. 

The only solution lies in continuing the discussion. 
On the other hand (and | do not think that this is a 
coincidence), my impression is that certain parties 
which plan to hold their conferences [sic**] in the 


23 Jure Bilic, Secretary of the LCY Executive Committee, in an 
interview with the fortnightly publication Oko (Zagreb), reported by 
the Yugoslav Telegraph Agency (TANJUG), Nov. 13, 1975. 

24 Pending Congresses included those of the French, Soviet, Polish, 
Bulgarian, and Czechoslovak parties; but it seems obvious that 
Azcarate was referring primarily to the 25th CPSU Congress, 
scheduled for late February 1976. 
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near future, and which earlier had shown interest in 
having an early conference, now prefer to have it 
postponed... . 

In any case, as far as we are concerned, this proc- 
ess of preparation is helping to reemphasize, in a 
new form, a very important principle: the indepen- 
dence of the Communist parties.”° 


A later statement by the British delegate Reuben 
Falber substantially confirmed Azcarate’s account. 
He indicated that the basic confrontation had all 
along been between the parties pressing for “a docu- 
ment which could be interpreted as laying down a 
general line’ and those opposed to such a pro- 
nunciamento. At the October session ‘agreement 
appeared to have been reached . . . providing for 
a final document which would be limited in scope 
and [which would] primarily deal with united action 
in carrying forward the struggle for peace and 
détente in Europe.” The British delegation therefore 
went to the November session “hopeful that the final 
draft would then be agreed and the date fixed for 
an early conference. The whole character of the 
document, however, was again called into question. 
Some wanted it shortened and still more limited in 
scope, while others favored a more extensive and 
basic document.” *° 

There were other, less direct allusions to the re- 
verses at the November session. In an interview in 
L’Unita of November 23, Giancarlo Pajetta elab- 
orated on the PCI’s known positions, saying of the 
November meeting only that it had not had “a posi- 
tive result” and that there was still ‘a long way to 
go.” A statement by the Yugoslav chief delegate 
Aleksandar Grlickov was significant precisely be- 
Cause it ignored the November session. Without re- 
ferring to the clearly controversial draft text sub- 
mitted to the session by the East Germans—their 
fourth such effort—Grlickov noted that the third 
East German draft, produced at the October meet- 


25 “Conference of the Communist Parties of Europe: A Declaration 
by M. Azcarate,’’ Mundo obrero (no place of publication given), 

Nov. 25, 1975. The Dec. 2 issue of the British CP daily, Morning 
Star, published almost the complete text of Azcarate’s statement; no 
other East or West European party newspaper seems to have 
mentioned it. 

26 Morning Star, Dec. 19, 1975. 

27 Interview with the editorial staff of Komunist (Belgrade), 
reported by TANJUG, Nov. 30, 1975. Grlickov serenely took it for 
granted that interparty differences were now such that the elabora- 
tion of “joint strategy and tactics for Communist parties—and even 
the very idea of harmonizing their foreign policies—is today an 
anachronism.” 


ing, had “for the first time provided a working basis 
for all participants . . . since the chief element of 
discord was eliminated. This element was the dis- 
cussion of issues—which, after all, are not part of 
the agenda and which refer to ideological problems 
in the Communist movement—that are more or less 
known to be issues in dispute.” The fact that the 
preparatory process had been so prolonged, he sug- 
gested, “is in itself proof of the efforts being made 
to express the interests, concepts, and policies of 
all parties.” 7” This studied optimism was the more 
striking because of the contrast with the stand taken 


Vadim Zagladin, a Candidate Member of the Central : 
Committee of the Soviet Communist Party, who 


represented the CPSU in the final stage of prepara- 
tions for the Conference of European Communist 
and Workers’ Parties. 


—Sven Simon via Katherine Young. 
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by less official Yugoslav commentators.** The Yugo- 
slavs, it seemed, had decided to treat the November 
draft as a merely temporary deviation from a con- 
sensus-paved path to which the pro-Soviet majority 
would be obliged to return because of the unyielding 
stand of the independent parties. 

This confidence was not groundless. In Decem- 
ber, there occurred another shift in Soviet position, 
back toward a “‘softer” line. These successive shifts, 
indicative of uncertainty in the Kremlin, could be 
connected with changes in the CPSU delegation: at 
the October meeting, the chief delegate had been 
Boris Ponomarév; in November, he was replaced by 
Konstantin Katushev; and in December, the latter 
was in turn replaced by an ascendant protégé of 
Brezhnev, Vadim Zagladin. A few days before the 
December 16-19 session of the “editorial group,” 
Zagladin flew to Rome for what appears to have been 
a “turning point” meeting with leaders of the PCI. 
“Informed” reports from various capitals subse- 
quently indicated that in these talks Zagladin ex- 
pressed the CPSU’s willingness to drop controversial 
(“programmatic”) sections of the November draft 
and to reconsider passages dealing with certain de- 
batable issues (e.g., the relationship between the 
blocs, an analysis of the situation in Western Europe, 
and the Communist parties’ relations with other 
forces).” 

Even on this basis, however, progress toward a 
consensual document would be slow (a ‘marathon’ 
editorial session on January 13-22, 1976, evidently 
brought agreement on much of the text, but left 
major issues unsettled).*° 


The Emergence of Eurocommunism 


In the meantime the prolonged confrontation over 
the conference document had helped to develop 
among the major Western Communist leaderships an 
increased awareness of convergent interests—and 
of their ability to band together in defense of those 
interests. Of special importance here was the dra- 


28 For example, in a Radio Zagreb broadcast on Dec. 15, 1975, 
Milika Sundic charged that ‘‘some parties want the end of the 
conference to be accompanied by the publication of a ‘strong’ 
communiqué containing some obligations for all parties,’’ and 
called this “‘a deviation from what had been agreed on at the 
beginning of the preparations.” In an earlier broadcast of Dec. 10, 
Sundic was even more direct: criticizing Leonid Brezhnev by name, 
he assailed the CPSU’s insistence that ‘“‘there is only one way to 
socialism and only one acceptable prescription for cooperation, par- 
ticularly for the socialist countries.’ 


matic change which took place in the positions of 
the traditionally loyalist French CP in late 1975 and 
early 1976. The shift was marked by a more em- 
phatic commitment to pluralistic democracy and 
civic liberties—and by a consequent, sometimes 
almost ostentatious, readiness to criticize the Soviet 
regime, which led to unprecedented polemical ex- 
changes between the PCF and the CPSU. 

The change in the French Communists’ posture 
took place within the framework of preparations for 
their 22nd Congress (scheduled for February 4-8, 
1976) and was accompanied by the emergence of 
a Strategic alliance between the French, Italian, and 
Spanish CP’s. This alliance was formalized by the 
adoption of bilateral communiqués proclaiming the 
parties’ commitment to the pluralistic-libertarian 
ideals of what was soon to be known as “Euro- 
communism.” * The PCI-PCF statement, which 
Berlinguer and Marchais issued in mid-November 
1975 after talks in Rome, could justly be termed a 
manifesto of Eurocommunism. It committed the two 
CP’s to support “for the plurality of political parties, 
for the right to existence and activity of opposition 
parties, and for democratic alternation between the 
majority and the minority.” The eventual building of 
a socialist order in Italy and France would be char- 
acterized by ‘a continued democratization of eco- 
nomic, social, and political life,” while existing 
bourgeois liberties would be “guaranteed and devel- 
oped.” The statement went on: “This goes for 
freedom of thought and expression, of the press, of 
assembly and association, of demonstration, for free 
circulation of persons at home and abroad, for in- 
violability of private life, for religious freedom.” It 
also pledged “complete freedom of expression for 


29 Reporting ‘‘the new Soviet vo/te-face’” in a dispatch from 
Moscow published in Le Monde (Paris), Dec. 30, 1975, Jacques 
Amalric said of the harder-line November draft: ‘‘Moscow demanded 
in effect that the document . . . solemnly condemn ‘the hegemonic 
pretensions of the United States over Western Europe’ and 
denounce ‘the dangers that NATO poses for the European socialist 
community.’ The Soviet Union also demanded that the final docu- 
ment give a very restrictive definition of the leftist alliances in which 
the Western Communists could take part.” 

30 After the ten-day January session, the Yugoslav delegate 
Grlickov told Austrian journalists that there had been no agreement 
yet on the principles of interparty relations, the role of nonaligned 
ccuntries, relations between Communist and Social Democratic 
parties, disarmament, and the assessment of “the crisis of modern 
capitalism” (Reuters and AFP reports from Vienna, Feb. 1, 1976). 
The list could obviously have been extended—e.g., to the assessment 
of NATO and the EEC, or to such concepts as ‘‘anti-Sovietism’’ and 
“proletarian internationalism.” 

31 The November 1975 communiqué (PCI-PCF) was preceded by 
a similar PCI-PCE statement in July 1975, and followed by a PCF-PCE 
communiqué later in November. 
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all currents of philosophical, cultural, and artistic 
opinion.” Within a regional and not merely national 
context, the two parties vowed to promote “the com- 
mon action of the Communist and Socialist parties, 
‘of all the democratic and progressive forces of 
[Western] Europe.” * 

The sincerity of these pluralistic/libertarian com- 
mitments could be questioned (and was widely ques- 
tioned, particularly in France). The present point, 
however, is that the PCF-PCI manifesto represented 
an implicit challenge to the East European regimes— 
and one which the PCF soon made explicit. The 
French Communists were already embarked on a 
course of cautious criticism of the Soviet handling 
of internal dissidence. On November 1, L’Humanité 
expressed editorial concern over the fate of the 
Soviet dissident Leonid Plyusch, reportedly interned 
in a psychiatric clinic; if this were true, the editorial 
intoned, the PCF would register “total disapproval.” *° 
On November 12, PCF Politburo member Jean 
Kanapa indicated disagreement in L’Humanité’s 
pages with the Soviet refusal to grant Andrey 
Sakharov an exit visa to collect his Nobel Peace 
Prize: “Liberties are indivisible, and include in par- 
ticular freedom of movement as well as freedom to 
publish all writings.” A more decisive step toward 
criticism of Soviet repressive policies came on De- 
cember 12, when the PCF Politburo issued a state- 
ment expressing its ‘most formal reprobation” of 
Soviet labor camps, as depicted in a television docu- 
mentary film which the Politburo clearly accepted 
as genuine.™* 

Other issues, notably the PCF’s abandonment of 
the doctrine of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
added fuel to the polemical flames, but the PCF 
obviously relied on recurrent criticism of Soviet re- 
pression as the most crucial tactic in its image- 
building campaign to sell “socialism in French 
colors.” “Socialism is synonymous with liberty,” 


32 L’Humanité and L’Unita, Nov. 18, 1975. The pattern of bilateral 
“Eurocommunist’”’ communiqués was later extended to several 
minor West European parties (e.g., the British), as well as to the 
distant Japanese CP. At its congress in July 1976, the JCP went 
further along the road of doctrinal deviation than any West European 
party by eschewing not only the dictatorship of the proletariat 
but also ‘‘Marxism-Leninism’’—the latter being replaced by “‘scientific 
socialism.” 

33 In January 1976, after Georges Marchais had intervened with 
the Kremlin, Plyusch was released and allowed to go to Paris. 

34 L’Humanité, Dec. 13, 1975. Noting that ‘‘there have in fact been 
in the Soviet Union trials of citizens prosecuted for their political 
stands,’’ the Politburo said that it was “against all repression 
affecting the rights of man, and notably the freedom of opinion, 
expression, and publication.” 


Marchais told an interviewer on January 7. “This 
idea is valid in all countries, under all circum- 
stances. ... There is a divergence between us and 
the CPSU with regard to socialist democracy.” * 
Despite taunts from the French Socialists, the Com- 
munists would not, however, go a logical step 
further to conclude that where liberty was violated, 
as in the USSR, true socialism did not exist.** The 
new look had its limitations. | 
The new posture of demonstrative independence 
was emphasized at the 22nd PCF Congress in early 
February, when Marchais explicitly criticized Soviet 
repression in his opening speech. Referring to “cer- 
tain developments in the Soviet Union,” he said: 


We cannot admit that the Communist ideal . 
should be stained by unjust and unjustifiable acts. 
. . . This is why we express our disagreement when 
violations of human rights occur in a country that 
made its socialist revolution 58 years ago.” 


Events at the CPSU Congress 


A few weeks later, the 25th Congress of the CPSU 
gave Marchais another chance to draw attention to 
the widening gap between the two parties—by de- 
clining to attend in person. In a radio interview on 
February 27, he said that he had made this unprece- 
dented decision “because there is a divergence be- 
tween our two parties on the problems of socialist 
democracy [and also] on the evaluation of 
French foreign policy.” Then, when asked about the 
prospect of a meeting between himself and Brezh- 
nev, he went significantly further: “The conditions 
for such a meeting do not exist today, and for the 
moment there is no question of it.” ** 

In place of Marchais, PCF Politburo member 
Gaston Plissonnier headed the French delegation to 


35lLe Monde, Jan. 9, 1976. 

36 In a report on the ‘‘evolution’” of the PCF issued in late Janu- 
ary 1976, a national secretary of the Socialist Party, Lionel Jospin, 
said that condemnation of Soviet labor camps did not constitute 
a “real turning point” in PCF-CPSU relations: this would come only 
if French Communist leaders were to ‘‘draw the logical conclusions 
from what they are affirming” and state that ‘since freedom is 
synonymous with socialism, there is no socialism where there is 
no freedom.” /bid., Jan. 29, 1976. 

37 L’Humanité, Feb. 6, 1976. The same day’s issue of the 
Czechoslovak organ Rude pravo (Prague) carried an editorial which, 
without mentioning the PCF, denounced the rejection of the doctrine 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat as “rightist revisionism,” saying 
that those who disavowed the doctrine could not be called socialists. 

38 L’Humanité, Feb. 28, 1976. 
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An exchange of views between the Italian and Soviet CP’s in Moscow at the time of the 25th Congress. 
From the left: Boris N. Ponomarév, CPSU Secretary and Candidate Member of the Politburo; CPSU General 
Secretary Leonid |. Brezhnev; Enrico Berlinguer, Secretary-General of the Italian Communist Party; and 
Mikhail A. Suslov, CPSU Secretary and Politburo Member. 


the Soviet congress. His address—delivered Feb- 
ruary 28—was unprovocative, but it was followed by 
a rather theatrical challenge. After speaking to the 
congress, Plissonnier led his delegation to the 
Kremlin press center to give a press conference at 
which he declared: 


The abandonment of the notion of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat [by the PCF] is not negotiable... . 
We have not come to Moscow to negotiate. ... As 
for proletarian internationalism, if this is reduced to 
a mere identity of views among Communist parties, 
it would be better to finish quickly with this rudi- 
mentary form. ... The PCF does not share Leonid 
Brezhnev’s assessment of French foreign policy.* 


The other two major Eurocommunist parties also 
used the 25th Congress, in instructively different 
ways, to reaffirm their positions. Like Marchais, 
Santiago Carrillo of the Spanish CP did not attend 
the congress (in his place the aged President Dolores 
lbarruri, resident in Moscow, delivered an unpro- 


39 le Monde, March 2, 1976. It may be noted that these provoca- 
tive remarks were not reported in L’Humanité in the covering 
dispatch of March 1, which merely said that Plissonnier and 
Kanapa had again put forward the views of the PCF at the Moscow 
press conference. 
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—V. Musaelyan/TASS via Sovfoto. 


vocative speech). Instead, he went to Rome with 
a delegation of other Spanish opposition leaders for 
talks with Italian politicians, serenely explaining that 
this was “more important.” While in Rome, he gave 
the Milan newspaper Corriere della sera an interview 
in which he expressed very outspoken views about 
the Soviet regime and its relations with the Western 
parties.*° Soviet socialism, Carrillo said, was “in the 
primitive stage,” and Western socialism, when it 
came, would have to be profoundly different: ‘In the 
West we can have socialism only if the democratic 
and pluralistic systems are respected, and if it is 
based on majority consensus, with a readiness to 
give up power if this majority ceases to exist.” Asked 
if he did not fear that this idea of communism would 
be condemned by Moscow, he replied: “By what 
right could they condemn us? They can criticize us, 
as we criticize them. Condemnation is excommuni- 
cation from a church, and the Communist movement 
was a Church but now no longer is one.” 

Berlinguer of the PCI, on the other hand, did 
attend the congress—and used the occasion to 
present the PCl’s Eurocommunist positions, offering 
some very challenging formulations (without, how- 


40 Giovanni Russo, ‘‘The Eurocommunism of Santiago Carrillo,” 
Corriere della sera (Milan), Feb. 26, 1976. 
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ever, criticizing his hosts).** Subsequently, Ber- 
linguer met Brezhnev, Mikhail Suslov, and 
Ponomarév for an “exchange of opinions” on the 
Communist movement, inter alia. The joint com- 
muniqué was unrevealing, but the key sentence bore 
an “Italian” stamp: “The common wish was ex- 
pressed to continue broadening internationalist co- 
operation between the iwo parties on the basis of 
fraternal friendship and reciprocal respect for their 
independence’”’—no mention of proletarian interna- 
tionalism.*” While the French seemed to feel the need 
to draw repeated attention to a newly-assumed pos- 
ture of independence, the Italians could strengthen 
a substantive independence gradually developed 
over two decades by acting suaviter in modo, fortiter 
in re. 

On the Soviet side, Ponomarév and especially Sus- 
lov must have signed the PCI-CPSU communiqué 
with more reluctance than Brezhnev; for by this time, 
there was growing evidence of difference and un- 
certainty in the Kremlin over how to deal with the 
conference project and the related challenge posed 
by Eurocommunist ideas. A survey of the congress 
speeches strengthened this impression.” 


Continuing Confrontations 


The developing debate between loyalists and 
Eurocommunists found more explicit expression be- 
fore and after the 25th Congress in statements and 
articles by regime spokesmen—notably, Soviet, East 


41 Berlinguer—whose speech was published in full in Pravda 
(Moscow)—said that his party was working for an Italian foreign 
policy “which, within the framework of the international alliances 
of our country (i.e., NATO and the EEC), would make an active 
contribution to détente and firmly defend the sovereignty of the 
Italian people against any foreign interference in our internal affairs’; 
the PCI, he added, was struggling to achieve a ‘‘pluralistic and 
democratic”’ socialist society which would guarantee ‘all the 
individual and collective liberties, [including] religious liberties 
and freedom of culture, the arts, and science,” L’Unita, 

Feb. 28, 1976. Emphasis added. 

42 |bid., March 2, 1976. 

43 Brezhnev himself was unabrasive in his emphasis on “pro- 
letarian internationalism” and ‘‘general laws’’ and in his veiled 
warnings against “‘concessions to opportunism” (Pravda, Feb. 25, 
1976); but other Soviet speakers were more direct in their attacks 
on “right-wing opportunism” and on ‘‘attempts to ‘modernize’ 
Marxism ... and to cut it up into national slices’’ (P. Masherov, 
alternate Politburo member, quoted in ibid., Feb. 26). On the 
other hand, as the congress opened, Novoye vremya (Moscow) 
published an article in which Vadim Zagladin spoke approvingly of 
the diversity of ways to socialism as being advantageous to the 
USSR; his only stipulation was that ‘‘one must not throw away the 
baby with the bathwater, and socialism, notwithstanding all its 
diversity, must remain socialism.’”’ Reported in L’Unita, Feb. 28, 1976. 


German, Bulgarian, and Czechoslovak**—and in 
Western Communist reactions. The debate generally 
concerned such doctrinal issues as proletarian inter- 
nationalism, the dictatorship of the proletariat, and 
“general laws” for the building of socialism. Another 
controversial question was the extent to which 
Western Communist parties should seek political 
progress through alliances with other forces. But 
behind these lay a more basic issue: the challenge 
to Soviet authority posed by major Western parties 
increasingly determined to give priority to their own 
political interests over those of the Kremlin and to 
reinforce their claim to independence by selective 
criticism of Soviet policies. This challenge was the 
more significant in that it came at a time when the 
Soviets were making obvious efforts to strengthen 
integration among the East European regimes in 
many areas—a fact that had much to do with the 
vigorous Yugoslav interventions in the debate on the 
side of the independent Western parties.** 

Against this background of generally indirect 
ideological polemics, preparations for the pan- 
European summit made fitful headway in the early 
months of 1976. After the ten-day editorial session 
in January, when the fifth East German draft was 
discussed, there was growing evidence that the tide - 
was now flowing in favor of the independent parties. 
In a Rinascita article of early February, the Italian 
delegate Antonio Rubbi claimed that agreement had 
been reached on “the fundamental lines” of the 
document, although “there still remain questions to 
be clarified and discussed.” *° He pointed to one of 
these questions in criticizing Soviet and East German 
spokesmen who saw in solidarity with the USSR/ 


44 Czechoslovak CC Secretary Josef Kempny was particularly 
outspoken in a speech criticizing ‘‘the transformation of Marxist- 
Leninist parties into opportunistic parties of a Social-Democratic 
nature.’’ Nova svoboda (Ostrava), March 15, 1976. 

45 One interesting example of the Yugoslav-Eurocommunist alliance 
may be noted. In mid-March 1976 a booklet attacking ‘‘revision- 
ism” and “opportunism” was published in Moscow. The author 
was one Venyamin Midtsev, an obscure ‘‘collaborator’”’ of the foreign 
affairs section of the CC-CPSU, who made his target clear by 
devoting a third of the work to criticism of the PCI ideologist 
Luciano Gruppi. An editorial in L’Unité (March 19, 1976) scornfully 
refuted Midtsev’s ‘‘aberrant’’ dogmatism. But the Yugoslav reaction 
was even more vigorous: on March 23, commentaries on Radio Zagreb 
and Radio Belgrade denounced the booklet as an attempt to 
impose on other Communist parties ‘‘the theory of limited sover- 
eignty.” 

46 A. Rubbi, ‘Interpretations and Reality,’’ Rinascita, Feb. 6, 
1976. A few days earlier, in an interview in Le Nouvel observateur 
of Feb. 2, Giancarlo Pajetta had said that the draft document was 
“‘now ready,” and that ‘‘nothing has been decided that is contrary 
to our preoccupations or to what we judge it necessary to affirm 
through such a conference.” 
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CPSU the essence of proletarian internationalism, or 
held that the European conference should declare 
that “there cannot be an anti-Soviet communism or 
a communism turned against existing socialism, 
against the Warsaw Pact, against Comecon and the 
community of socialist countries” (quoted by Rubbi 
from an article by V. Korionov in Pravda of January 
24, 1976). Rubbi put forward a compromise formula 
(which would be substantially adopted in the final 
document), stressing the need to distinguish between 
the “a priori anticommunism” of imperialists and 
reactionaries and “criticism of individual aspects and 
particular or even fundamental choices of the so- 
cialist countries.” 

A more revealing account was given by Sergio 
Segre in his report to a PCI Central Committee com- 
mission in mid-February. Segre said that, although 
work still remained to be done, ‘“‘the agreement that 
now seems to be taking shape on the draft document 
agreed upon at the Berlin meetings of December 
and January is consistent with the stand defended 
from the first by the PCI.” This stand, he went on, 
“had as a premise the fact that a document accept- 
able to all could only be one that identified the points 
of convergence, without claiming to delineate gen- 
eral lines and strategies, to take on a binding char- 
acter, or to tackle themes—such as _ ideological 
[issues]—on which there exist diverse and divergent 
positions.” *’ 

Another preparatory meeting took place on March 
16-18, and ended with the announcement that the 
results would be “discussed at a session of the 
Editorial Commission.” The change in nomenclature 
indicated again (as it had, deceptively, in October- 
November 1975) that considerable progress had 
been made toward an agreed text. 

Shortly afterward, however, there came reports 
that such progress had been put in question by a 
new development—a memorandum presented by 
the French delegation at the mid-March session. 
The reports from Belgrade, Moscow, and Paris all 
told substantially the same story.** The memorandum 
reportedly criticized the current draft for its lack 


47 |’Unita, Feb. 14, 1976. Another indication of concessions being 
made to the independent parties came from Jean Terfve of the 
Belgian CP. In an interview about the 25th CPSU Congress, he said 
that the Soviets accepted ‘“‘without great difficulty’ the idea that 
Western CPs could develop a ‘‘unitary strategy,’’ adding: ‘‘This is, 
by the way, said explicity, with the agreement of all, in the document 
drawn up in the course of the preparations for the conference... . 
As to whether [the Soviets] accept this strategy with enthusiasm, that 
is another question.”” Le Drapeau rouge (Brussels), March 12, 1976. 

48 See AFP dispatch from Belgrade, March 23, 1976; Paolo 
Garimberti’s report from Moscow in La Stampa (Turin), March 27, 


of a “class analysis”: it demanded a more militant 
document, with particular reference to the “crisis 
of capitalism’ and its consequences for Western 
Communist parties. The reports also linked the 
memorandum with the PCF’s current criticism of 
Soviet attitudes on French foreign policy. Finally, 
the memorandum warned (and the PCF later con- 
firmed) that the French had not yet decided whether 
to attend the conference. 

As these plausible reports indicated, the lines of 
confrontation on various issues had become more 
complex as the unprecedented debate developed, 
often cutting across the familiar division into ‘‘cen- 
tralizers” and ‘‘autonomists.” Thus, if the French 
now joined the Italians, Spanish, and Yugoslavs in 
emphasizing independence, they strongly disagreed 
with them on other important questions—notably, 
on NATO. 

Nevertheless, the central issue was still whether 
the new rule of consensus would prevail. In a three- 
part interview in a Yugoslav newspaper at the end 
of April, Grlickov was officially confident that it 
would; because of the progress made, he said, there 
now existed “realistic possibilities for the conference 
to be held in June.” * 

At the Editorial Commission session on May 4-6, 
the ironing-out of remaining differences continued: 
the communiqué said that the “final” meeting of the 
commission would be in early June and that the con- 
ference itself could take place “in the near future.” 
But there were still clouds around the summit. On 
May 12, Grlickov reported to the LCY Executive 
Committee that ‘an important step forward” had 
been made in coordinating views on certain parts of 
the draft through “satisfactory formulations,” but 
that the questions on which agreement had not been 
reached were mainly “issues of principled and funda- 
mental significance.” °° A few days before, he had 
expressed the hope that the remaining problems 
would be “solved” at the session in early June— 
adding that in this connection he expected “other 
parties to take the LCY’s position into account, and 
to accept it.” * 


1976; Jacques Amalric’s report from Moscow in Le Monde, March 
28-29, 1976. It should be noted, however, that some weeks later a 
PCF Politburo statement (of May 21, 1976) denied an AFP report 
that the French party had proposed certain ‘‘tough’’ amendments 

to the conference document, calling the report “entirely imaginary.” 

49 Nova Makedonija (Skopje), April 30, May 1 and 2, 1976. 

50 Borba (Belgrade), May 13, 1976. Grlickov was presumably 
referring primarily to the continuing dispute over proletarian inter- 
nationalism and ‘‘anti-Sovietism,’ but perhaps also to the difficulties 
posed by the PCF’s stand. 

51 Politika (Belgrade), May 8, 1976. Emphasis added. 
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In late May, the last act of the long drama was 
heralded by a flurry of interparty diplomacy, involv- 
ing bilateral communiqués by the independent 
parties and Soviet visits to Bucharest and Belgrade. 
Of decisive importance were the talks which 
Katushev had in Belgrade with LCY Secretary Stane 
Dolanc at the beginning of June. According to a 
Yugoslav source, “Brezhnev’s messenger ended by 
unexpectedly accepting all the demands which until 
that moment the Soviets had opposed.” * On the 
eve of the conference, Grlickov confirmed that at the 
May session the LCY presented ‘seven decisive 
amendments . . . on which we particularly insisted,” 
implying that they had eventually been accepted. 
One, dealing with proletarian internationalism, “was 
concerned with whether it was possible to describe 
any one country as a major factor, or the main 
force’; the implicit reference to the Soviet Union 
was obvious. 

The final session of the Editorial Commission 
adopted the consensual text (produced by Soviet 
acceptance of the Yugoslav demands) on June10-11, 
before adjourning until June 24. This last interval 
was allowed to let the individual party leaderships 
give formal approval to the final draft—but perhaps 
also to await the outcome of the Italian parliamentary 
election of June 20, which clearly could have 
affected the timing of the conference had the re- 
sults propelled the PCI into negotiations to partici- 
pate in a coalition government. While this did not 
come about, the PCI got an unprecedented 33.7 
percent of the popular vote in the elections, only 
narrowly failing to overtake the Christian Democrats, 
and this near victory was an important factor in 
strengthening the positions of the independent 
parties vis-a-vis the Moscow loyalists. During the 
campaign preceding the election, the PCI was more 
outspoken than ever in proclaiming its autonomy and 
differentiating its stance from that of the loyalist 
parties. In a mid-June interview, for example, 
Berlinguer said that he had no fear of meeting the 
“unjust” fate of Dubcek because “we are in another 
area of the world”; and, asked whether NATO could 
constitute a ‘‘useful shield” for the construction of 


socialism in liberty, he readily agreed: “| feel more 


52 Quoted in Frane Barbieri’s dispatch from Belgrade, published 
in // Giornale, June 20, 1976. See also Francois Fejt6’s report 
from Belgrade in ibid., July 17, 1976, giving what are said to be 
extracts from the protocol of the talks. 

53 Radio Belgrade television interview, June 26, 1976. In a 
conversation with the author in September 1976, Sergio Segre of the 
PCI accepted the suggestion that Katushev’s visit to Belgrade was 
“the final turning-point.” 
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secure being on this side.” Again, on the eve of the 
elections L’Unita (June 18) published a letter which 
unidentified leaders of the Prague Spring had sent 
to the PCI, praising its commitment to a socialist 
order based on pluralistic democracy, and saying 
that its positions helped East Europeans who wanted 
“a socialistic society in which there no longer exist 
inequalities, privileges, and injustices”—a reminder 
of the relevance of Eurocommunist ideas for the 
“socialist opposition” in the East. 


At Last, the Conference 


When the delegates reassembled on June 24, it 
was to announce that the conference would take 
place on June 29-30. On the eve of the opening, 
Brezhnev and Tito held private talks in East Berlin. 
There was an irony of history here, for that day was 
the 28th anniversary of the Cominform’s ‘excom- 
munication” of Yugoslavia. Now the great heretic 
had returned to “conciliar communism” essentially 
on his own terms. After nearly two years of complex 
interparty confrontations, the newly promoted 
Marshal Brezhnev had been outmaneuvered by that 
indomitable veteran, Marshal Tito. 


Yugoslavia’s Tito and the Soviet Union’s Brezhnev 
confer on June 28, 1976, in East Berlin on the eve | 
of the Conference of European Communist and Work- | 
ers’ Parties, the first such gathering attended by Tito | 
since his break with Moscow in 1948. 


—Alain Nogues/Sygma. 


| 
| 


| Consensus, of course, involved concessions on 
both sides; nevertheless, it seems indisputable that, 
' with regard to the conference document, the inde- 
pendent parties had their way on almost every major 
point.“ It was a lowest-common-denominator text 
based on the new principle of consensus, itself a 
formal recognition of the equality and autonomy of 
all Communist parties; it contained no criticism of 
the Chinese and no praise of the Soviets; it dealt 
with political action and not with ideology; and it 
was not binding upon the participants (in fact, it was 
not even signed by any of them). The victory of the 
independent parties on these central issues was 
emphasized by the unexpected arrival of a 29th 
delegation, that of the independent Dutch party, 
which had boycotted all the preparatory meetings. 
Thus, in the end the only absentees were the isola- 
tionist Icelanders and the intransigent Albanians. 
The document was more important for what it 
did not say than for what it did say. Most striking 
was the fact that the sacrosanct formula, “prole- 
-tarian internationalism,”’ was omitted and replaced 
-by a distinctly “Italian” formulation: 


[Communist parties] will develop their internation- 
| alist, comradely and voluntary cooperation and 
| solidarity on the basis of the great ideas of Marx, 


Engels, and Lenin, strictly adhering to the principles 
of equality and the sovereign independence of each 
party, noninterference in internal affairs, and respect 
for their free choice of different roads in the strug- 
gle for social change of a progressive nature and for 
socialism. (Emphasis added.) 


Again, no special status was accorded the CPSU 
or the USSR. The only minor concession to tradition 
here was a reference to campaigns by imperialist 
and reactionary forces “against the Communist 
parties and the socialist countries, beginning with 
the Soviet Union”; and even this was qualified by a 
prior sentence with the Italian stamp: ‘The Com- 
munist parties do not consider all those who are not 
in agreement with their policies or who take a 
critical attitude toward their activity as being anti- 
Communists.” * Also of note was the “Western” 


54 The text of the document is published in New Times (Moscow), 
No. 28, July 1976, pp. 17-32. 

55 This formulation was significantly reminiscent of that used by 
Antonio Rubbi of the PCI in his Rinascita article of Feb. 6, 1976. 
Note that, while it apparently refers primarily to non-Communist 
criticism of Communist parties, it could also be taken to justify 
Western Communist criticism of East European regimes. 
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emphasis on Communist parties’ dialogue and col- 
laboration with “all other democratic forces, each of 
these forces fully retaining its identity and inde- 
pendence.” Finally, for the first time in a collective 
Communist document, there was recognition of “the 
movement of nonaligned countries . . . [as] one of 
the most important factors in world politics’— 
an important point for the Yugoslavs. 

It is true that the long list of political objectives 
was broadly in harmony with Soviet foreign policy 
goals. Still, one should remember that the differ- 
ences between independent and conservative Com- 
munist parties are generally concerned not with 
foreign policy but with ideology, domestic policies, 
and interparty relations.”° 

The main interest of the conference, however, lay 
not in this largely anodyne text but in the “institu- 
tionalized diversity” of positions manifested in the 
speeches. Thus, loyalist speakers, having reluctantly 
agreed to the dropping of proletarian international- 
ism and the abandonment of special status for the 
CPSU/USSR, proceeded to insist on the continued 
validity of both. In this regard, Brezhnev himself 
was more subtle and flexible than, say, Todor 
Zhivkov of Bulgaria or Yoldas Bilen of Turkey; and 
his performance at the conference could be viewed 
as, in part, a reassertion of his authority over 
ideological hardliners like Suslov. 

At the other end of the spectrum, non-Communist 
journalists found their liveliest “copy” in the 
speeches of the Eurocommunist trio of Berlinguer, 
Marchais, and Carrillo.°” The most provocative, to 
loyalist ears, was Carrillo: he explicitly rejected 
Soviet authority, made an obvious reference to 
former Soviet support for Enrique Lister’s splinter 
party, and suggested that socialist states should set 
an example by withdrawing their troops from foreign 
countries. 

The most complete statement of Eurocommunist 
positions came from Berlinguer, who called on all 
present to accept the qualitative change in inter- 
party relations: “Methods which are now outdated 


56 For an interesting ‘‘balance sheet” of the conference, drawing 
broadly similar conclusions, see Heinz Timmermann, Die Konferenz 
der europdischen Kommunisten in Ost-Berlin: Ergebnisse und 
Perspektiven (The Conference of the European Communists in East 
Berlin: Result and Perspectives), Cologne, Berichte des Bundes- 
instituts fur ostwissenschaftliche und internationale Studien, No. 28, 
1976. 

57 The 800-odd journalists covering the conference were able to 
follow the entire proceedings through closed-circuit television and 
to interview delegates, the holding of an ‘‘open’’ conference having 
been another basic demand of the independent parties. 
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[must] be abandoned.” The new methods he pro- 
posed included the free confrontation of ideas in 
open debate, with the consequent right of criticism 
(in this connection, he made the only public refer- 
ence at the conference to the invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia—a_ disappointing result for the former 
Prague Spring leaders who, like a group of Soviet 
dissidents, sent an open letter to the delegations 
protesting against regime repression).°* Stressing 
that the Italian road to socialism lay “within the 
framework of the international alliances to which 
our country belongs” (i.e., NATO and the EEC), he 
noted that other West European Communist parties 
now shared the PCl’s perspective of a socialist society 
based upon “the principles of the secular, non- 
ideological nature of the state and its democratic 
organization; the plurality of political parties and the 
possibility of alternation of government majorities; 
the autonomy of trade unions; religious freedom; 
freedom of expression, of culture, and of the arts 
and sciences.” °° 


If such an open display of radical divergences 
made the East Berlin conference the first of its 
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kind, Marchais of the PCF suggested that it was also 
likely to be the last of its kind. “Conferences like 
this one do not appear to us to correspond any longer 
to the needs of our time,” he said. “Since any elab- 
oration of a strategy common to all our parties is 
henceforth absolutely ruled out, it seems opportune 
to seek new forms of collective encounters, more 
lively, flexible, and effective,” which could produce 
frank discussion of topical problems, and would ‘“‘not 
always end with the adoption of a document.” ® 
The French and the other independent parties made 
clear, too, their opposition to loyalist plans for a 
world Communist conference, which the Kremlin 
had obviously envisaged as a sequel to the Euro- 
pean one.” 


58 Reported in L’Unita, June 30, 1976. 

59 /bid., July 1, 1976. 

60 /’Humanité, July 1, 1976. 

61|n September 1976, Sergio Segre of the PCI told the author 
that he thought the precedents established at the European con- 
ference (e.g., consensus) would also apply to any future world 
meeting, adding that he believed the Soviets, as ‘‘realists,’’ would 
quietly drop the world conference project since they knew that the 
major West European parties would not attend. 
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4 The first day of the Conference of European 


On balance, those observers who evaluated the 
conference as a victory for the independent parties 
were undoubtedly correct. But it is important not to 
overestimate the scope of that victory—as, for ex- 
ample, the dissident East German intellectual Robert 
Havemann did when he declared: 


The great significance of the Berlin conference for 
European communism lies in this—that an end has 
been put to hegemonic efforts by one party. This 
hegemony of the CPSU has been removed not only 
from the parties of the capitalist West but from all 
parties, including those of the East.* 


A first indication of the limitations of the auton- 
omists’ “victory” was provided by the blatant censor- 
ship which East European media applied—particu- 
larly with respect to Western Communist speakers— 
in their coverage of the conference® (the only excep- 


62 Der Spiege/ (Hamburg), July 5, 1976. 

63 See J. L. Kerr, ‘‘The Media and the European CP Conference: 
A Study in Selective Reporting,’’ Radio Free Europe Research 
(Munich), RAD Report 171, Aug. 11, 1976. 
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4 Communist and Workers’ Parties, June 29, 
€ 1976, in the Stadt Berlin Hotel of East Berlin. 
™, The two-day gathering was finally convened 


after two and a half years of complex 
negotiations. Delegations from 29 European 
Communist parties attended. 


—Koard/ADN-Zentralbild via Eastfoto. 


tion was Neues Deutschland, which as “host organ” 
was obliged to publish all the speeches ‘in full, as 
Pravda had at the Moscow international conference 
of 1969). 

At the same time, these media, with Soviet 
journals in the lead, opened a campaign to present 
the conference in triumphal terms, as _ having 
strengthened the unity and cohesion of the Com- 
munist movement on the basis of proletarian inter- 
nationalism; the Bulgarians were particularly zealous 
in arguing the corollary that the USSR “inevitably 
serves as the universal model for other socialist 
revolutions.” 

The Yugoslavs reacted with polemical vigor to this 
“falsification of the consensus reached in Berlin,” © 
but Western parties at first generally ignored signs 
of recidivism (although one PCI spokesman com- 


64CC member N. Iribadzakov in Rabotnichesko delo (Sofia), 
Aug. 11, 1976. 

65 Vlado Teslic in Borba (Belgrade), Aug. 14, 1976. See Zdenko 
Antic, ‘‘Belgrade Attacks East European Views on Berlin CP Con- 
ference,’’ Radio Free Europe Research, RAD Report 180, Aug. 18, 
1976. 
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plained about “partial and sometimes distorted 
interpretations” °°). 

However, as the clearly regime-inspired polemics 
continued, with criticism of “opportunism,” ‘‘bour- 
geois democracy,” and “‘anti-Sovietism,’”’ and a cor- 
responding insistence on “general laws,” the French 
CP launched a counterattack. In mid-October, it sent 
Pierre Juquin to a rally demanding the release of 
several political prisoners in the USSR, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Latin America; speaking for the party, 
he declared: “We shall never accept that methods in 
violation of human rights should be used in any 
country in the name of socialism.” *” And when 
Hungarian Politburo member Deso Nemes argued 
that any socialist regime, “irrespective of the na- 
tional form it assumes,” must perform “the historic 
function of the dictatorship of the proletariat,” Jean 
Kanapa of the PCF rejected the East European 
model as irrelevant to French conditions and did so 
in offensive terms: 


If one considers that in order to install socialism in 
France it is necessary to have recourse to the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, as was done in Hungary 
(and also in the Soviet Union and elsewhere), [then] 
it is necessary to state that one must ban opposition 
parties, establish censorship, deprive part of the 
population of the freedoms of expression, associa- 
tion, demonstration, etc., and one must tell the 
French workers, “This is one of the consequences of 
what the Communists propose to you,” because the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, no matter what its 
form, is exactly (not entirely, but exactly) this. 


The divergence of political interests that lay be- 
hind such polemical exchanges was clear enough. 
On the French side of the Kanapa-Nemes clash, there 
was an obvious effort to build up the PCF’s electoral 
credibility by dissociating it from unpopular prac- 
tices of the Communist regimes, and also to 
strengthen its position vis-a-vis its Socialist ally/ 


66 A. Rubbi, ‘‘Berlin, Beyond the Polemics,’’ Rinascita, July 30, 
1976. 

67 L’Humanité, Oct. 22, 1976. The rally at which Juquin spoke 
was organized by a committee of French mathematicians campaign- 
ing specifically for the liberation of two Soviet, one Czech, and 
three Latin American political prisoners. Rejecting Soviet and 
Czechoslovak criticism of Juquin’s participation in “this dirty enter- 
prise’ (TASS), the PCF reprinted 7 million copies of his speech. 

68 France nouvelle, Oct. 5, 1976. Kanapa was replying to Nemes’ 
article in Problems of Peace and Socialism (September 1976) on 
the ‘‘lessons” that Western Communists should draw from Hungarian 
experience. 


rival. On the East European side, a factor of growing 
importance was the obvious concern of authoritarian 
regimes over the “subversive” effect of Western 
Communist ideas on their populations. That effect 
was already being evidenced in the welcome given 
to Eurocommunist ideas and positions by East Euro- 
pean dissidents in a position to do so—e.g., Andrey 
Sakharov and Roy Medvedev of the USSR, Robert 
Havemann and Wolf Biermann of the GDR, or Edward 
Lipinski and Adam Michnik of Poland. The only 
Communist leader, East or West, who has spoken 
forthrightly about this important but sensitive factor 
is Carrillo of the Spanish CP. In an interview given 
(provocatively) to the Italian dissident-Communist 
daily, // Manifesto, he said there should be no illu- 
sions about the fact that. the USSR would “view with 
concern” the emergence in Western Europe of 
pluralistic socialist regimes ‘‘not dependent upon 
the USSR itself, and [with] a political structure dif- 
ferent from that of the peoples’ democracies. There 
is no doubt that the latter will look more and more 
toward [West] European models of socialism, if we 
reach that point.” °° 


A Challenge with Limits 


The challenge which Western Communist ideas 
pose to Soviet authority and to Soviet interests is 
therefore obvious enough. But this challenge has 
limitations which it is also important to recognize. 

First, if Eurocommunism is a regional phenomenon 
of sociopolitical adaptation which affects virtually 
all West European CP’s to some degree—as evi- 
denced by the Brussels conference of 18 West Euro- 
pean parties in January 1974 and by the frequent 
thematic conferences which have been taking place 
since late 1973—the explicit challenge comes from 
a handful of parties, and mainly from the “Big 
Three” of Italy, France, and Spain. Other Western 
parties do not go so far.”° 

Secondly, even the most independent and “re- 
visionist” of the Western parties are concerned—as 
they seek alliances de convenance with Social Demo- 
cratic forces—to maintain their identity as Com- 
munist parties, as national components of the inter- 


69 // Manifesto, Nov. 1, 1975. 

70 For example, the Danish CP dropped the formula of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat at its congress in September 1976, as the 
Portuguese CP had done two years earlier—but neither would 
think of making this a ground for disputes with the ruling parties, 
as the French have. 
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national revolutionary movement. While endeavoring 
to extend their autonomy, they want to avoid anything 
like an open break with Moscow;” and this, in turn, 
sets limits on their critical independence. Dissident 
Communists like Roger Garaudy and Pierre Daix of 
France, or Franz Marek of Austria, may urge the 
Western CP’s to undertake thoroughgoing analyses 
of the Eastern regimes and to draw the conclusion 
that the latter are not socialist—but they urge in 
vain.” Again, the differentiated character of the 
criticism by the Western CP’s weakens the claim that 
it is principled: contrast the PClI’s championing of 
imprisoned leaders of the Prague Spring with its 
embarrassed reaction to the shooting of an Italian 
Communist truck driver at the Berlin Wall in July 
1976, or the PCF’s criticism of Soviet treatment of 
political prisoners with its failure to respond to the 
persecution of Polish workers after the Ursus-Radom 
riots of June 1976. It is to be noted, too, that the 
most thoroughgoing criticism directed at the regimes 
concerns not the present but the past, and especially 
the Stalinist past.” 

Furthermore, as noted earlier, the independent 
Western CP’s generally support the USSR on issues 
of foreign policy; and this is of importance to a 
Soviet leadership that fairly obviously puts raison 
d’état before raison d’idéologie. On this level, how- 
ever, some significant departures from the pattern 
are to be noted. The line of the Italian and Spanish 
parties on NATO and the EEC is now strikingly 
deviant. Since its 14th Congress in March 1975, the 
PCI has officially opposed any “unilateral change” 
in the East-West power—a_ stipulation which 
is explicitly applied not only to Italy’s membership 
in NATO but also to Yugoslavia’s nonalignment. As 
for the Spanish CP, its foreign affairs spokesman, 
Manuel! Azcarate, has said that “the problem of the 
US bases [in Spain] can be solved only in the process 


71 Exceptions are the Dutch and Icelandic CP’s, which for years 
have in effect had no relations with the CPSU and other ruling 
parties. 

72 \t is significant that the most radical indictment of the East 
European regimes produced by the PCI’s publishing house was 
written by a dissident Polish Communist (in exile). See Wlodzimierz 
Brus, Sistema politico e proprieta sociale ne! socialismo (The 
Political System and Social Characteristics of Socialism), Rome, 
Editori Riuniti, 1974. 

73 Of some interest, Italian and French Communist writers have 
recently produced notably objective histories of the Soviet Union 
under Stalin. See Giuseppe Boffa, Storia de/l‘Unione Sovietica (The 
History of the Soviet Union), Rome, Mondadori, 1976; Jean 
Elleinstein, Histoire du phénoméne stalinien (History of the Stalinist 
Phenomenon), Paris, Grasset, 1975, and his four-volume Histoire 
de /’U.R.S.S. (History of the USSR), 2nd ed., Paris, Editions 
sociales, 1972-75. 
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of overcoming the blocs,” and that entry into the 
EEC is the “only alternative” for a democratic 
Spain.”* Finally, the PCF now publicly criticizes the 
Kremlin on one key issue—its benign attitude toward 
President Giscard d’Estaing’s foreign policies. In all 
three instances, the element of political opportunism 
is obvious—as is the fact that on most foreign policy 
issues the three parties habitually support the Soviet 
line’-—but then, Eurocommunism might be de- 
scribed as the tendency for Western CP’s to give 
priority to their own political interests in the course 
of adaptation to their sociopolitical environments. 

It is precisely because of this tendency that the 
major West European parties—with the exception 
of the deeply-divided Finnish CP, coping with its 
internal conflict in the geopolitical shadow of the 
Soviet regime—seek to maintain and if possible 
extend their freedom of maneuver vis-a-vis Moscow. 
This was recently demonstrated by their reactions to 
the death of Mao Tse-tung. Both L’Unita and 
L’Humanité devoted four pages to the passing of 
what Marchais called “one of the greatest figures in 
history.” 7° The French Communist tributes were 
particularly significant in that the PCF’s attitude to 
Maoism had been, until shortly before Mao’s death, 
one of vigorous criticism.’”” Now the French were 
concerned not only to play down this past hostility 
but to indicate a readiness for rapprochement with 
the Chinese—a move the Spanish and Italian parties 
had already made.” “We profoundly regretted that 


74 Statements made at a private meeting of poitical scientists and 
politicians in Cologne in October 1975, at which the writer was 
present. It may be noted that Spanish-Italian-Yugoslav resistance 
was probably responsible for the omission from the European 
conference document of the customary attacks on the US and 
NATO. 

75 In conversations with ‘leading PCI policymakers’? Michael 
Ledeen recently ‘‘asked them to describe the conflicts, if any, between 
their party and the Soviet Union in the area of foreign policy. 
They answered with a single voice: no such conflicts exist.” 

See his ‘‘The Soviet Connection,’’ Commentary (New York), Novem- 
ber 1976, pp. 51-54. 

76 See issues of Sept. 10, 1976. 

77 At the 22nd PCF Congress in February 1976, Marchais—while 
stressing the party’s new independence of the Kremlin and criticizing 
Soviet repression—was still denouncing the ‘‘profoundly reac- 
tionary . . . senseless and dangerous” policies of Peking. L’Humanité, 
Feb. 5, 1976. 

78 In September 1971 Secretary-General Carrillo led a PCE delega- 
tion to Peking in a not very successful attempt to resume normal 
relations with the Chinese CP. A month before Mao’s death, 
Giancarlo Pajetta revealed that on that occasion Carrillo took with 
him a message from the PCI, ‘‘to let them know that we desired 
meetings with leaders of the Chinese CP, in Italy or in China’”’ 
(L’Unita, Aug. 11, 1976). The offer was ignored—as were other 
Italian Communist approaches to Peking, made through the 
Romanians and the Vietnamese—but Pajetta made clear that it 
still stood. 
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these divergences changed our relations,” said the 
PCF Central Committee’s message of condolences to 
Peking. “This was not our doing, and it is not our 
desire.” ” 

Equally significant was the mild reaction of the 
PCI and PCF, particularly the latter, to the Chinese 
rejection of their condolence messages. Jean Kanapa 
said that this would not change the PCF’s ‘“‘deep- 
rooted conviction that, no matter how grave our 
divergences may be, they should not result in a de- 
terioration of relations . . . and that in future another 
form of relations between our parties can be estab- 
lished—trelaxed, comprehensive, and friendly.” * 
This benign response strengthened the impression 
that the Franco-ltalian “signals” to Peking were 
primarily prompted not by the hope of renewing 
relations with the Chinese but by the desire to af- 
firm PCI-PCF autonomy vis-a-vis the Soviets—in 
short, less a move toward Peking than a move away 
from Moscow. Thus, when Sergio Segre was ques- 
tioned about the affair, he dismissed the suggestion 
that the PCI still kept up “a special, or at least 
preferential, relationship with Moscow,” and added: 
“If there is a priority in the development of our 
relationships, today this clearly applies to parties in 
the geographical area facing problems similar to 
those of Italy—not only Communist parties but also 
Socialist and Social Democratic parties.” * 

Political developments in Italy, France, and Spain 


79 ’Humanité, Sept. 10, 1976. 

80/e Monde, Sept. 17, 1976. 

81 Corriere della sera, Sept. 15, 1976. Cf. Santiago Carrillo’s 
statement in an interview in La Stampa of Dec. 14, 1975: ‘'Con- 
tacts with the state parties of the East can remain; there can be 
cooperative relations; but the priority lies in the West.” 
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will surely continue to strengthen this tendency; 
accordingly, one may also expect a continuation of 
intermittent polemics between the major Western 
CP’s and Eastern regimes, whether on ideological 
questions or through Western Communist reactions 
to image-harming events in the East. But the Euro- 
communist parties, as argued earlier, have no inter- 
est in severing relations with the ruling parties. It is 
therefore most unlikely that they will go beyond 
sporadic, dissociating criticism to anything like a 
thoroughgoing analysis of the failings of the Eastern 
regimes.” 

On the other hand, the CPSU, while clearly con- 
cerned about the destabilizing influence of Western 
Communist ideas on the East European bloc, would 
also seem to have no interest in a serious deteriora- 
tion of relations with these parties—the more so 
since the challenge of Eurocommunism is not posed 
only, or even primarily, to Soviet authority.* For its 
developing role in strategically important countries 
of Southern Europe has made Eurocommunism a 
factor of growing, if still largely potential, importance 
in what the Kremlin may hope will eventually lead to 
the controlled destabilization of the adversary NATO 
alliance. But that is another story. 


82 The small British CP has perhaps come nearest to encouraging 
open debate on these regimes. In January 1975 its monthly organ, 
Marxism Today (London), carried a 27-page anti-Stalinist article 
by former General Secretary John Gollan, and ‘discussion con- 
tributions’’ by readers were invited. The debate opened in the March 
issue and was still going on in November—generally with a monthly 
“ration” of two letters criticizing the Soviet regime and one 
defending it. 

83 See Heinz Timmermann, ‘‘Eurocommunism—A Challenge for 
East and West,’’ Deutschland Archiv (Cologne), December 1976, pp. 
1276-98. 
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The PCP and the 


Portuguese Revolution 


By Eusebio M. Mujal-Leon 


n April 25, 1974, following the military coup 

d’état which overthrew the regime of Marcello 

Caetano, the Portuguese Communist Party 
(Partido Comunista Portugués—PCP) emerged from 
nearly 50 years of clandestinity. For almost two years 
thereafter, the PCP and its allies, operating with a 
| strategy premised on the viability of revolutionary 
Leninist politics, were near the fulcrum of power. 
Since the failure of a leftist coup attempt in Novem- 
ber 1975, however, the party’s fortunes have been 
in decline, the election of Anténio Ramalho Eanes as 
President of the second Portuguese republic in June 
1976 and his subsequent designation of Socialist 
Party Secretary-General Mario Soares to head the 
first constitutional government being the latest major 
defeats the PCP has suffered. With the prospects 
for a West European-style parliamentary democracy 
in Portugual clearly better now than they have been 
at any time in the last 2 to 3 years, it is an appro- 
priate moment to stand back and assess the recent 
course of Portuguese communism and to discuss its 
possible future direction.’ 

Accordingly, this essay will explore in some detail 
how the Portuguese Communists adapted to the 
political and social reality that they encountered 
after April 1974. A concluding section will look at 
possible future patterns of PCP participation in 
Portugal’s political process and consider what the 
prospects are for a shift in the party’s orientation, 
away from the avowedly Leninist approach to politics 
that the party has followed so far and toward a more 


Mr. Mujal-Leon is a doctoral candidate in political 
science at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(Cambridge) and holds an International Doctoral 
Fellowship from the Social Science Research Coun- 
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accommodating, pluralistic, and consensual stance 
typical of other major West European Communist 
parties. 


The Legacy of Clandestinity 


The PCP entered the post-April 1974 period with 
a long history of underground activity, having ex- 
perienced harsh repression at the hands of Portu- 
guese authorities. Nearly 50 years of internal exile 
(the PCP was legal only five years, from its founding 
in 1921 until 1926) had a profound impact on the 
Portuguese Communists and their attitudes, rein- 
forcing the view that only an organization which was 
cohesive, unyielding (particularly in doctrinal mat- 
ters), and well-disciplined—one which gave life to 
Lenin’s steel-fist metaphor—could lead the working 
class to socialism. This comes through vividly in an 
article entitled ‘“The Moral Superiority of Com- 
munists” which PCP Secretary-General Alvaro Cunhal 
published in early 1974.’ Cunhal’s repeated refer- 
ences to “moral strength” and his exhortations to 
“moral endurance” reveal the almost religious in- 
tensity with which he (and we may presume his 
party) held it the Communists’ duty to be not only 
“the revolutionary political vanguard of the prole- 
tariat’” but also its “moral vanguard.’ Even the 


1For an earlier assessment of the PCP, see Arnold Hottinger, 
“The Rise of Portugal’s Communists,’’ Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), July-August 1975, pp. 1-17. See also George W. 
Grayson, ‘Portugal and the Armed Forces Movement,’’ Orbis 
(Philadelphia), Summer 1975, pp. 335-78, and Kenneth Maxwell, 
“The Thorns of the Portuguese Revolution,’’ Foreign Affairs (New 
York), January 1976, pp. 250-70. 

2 The title is translated from the Portuguese text, which was 
published in Lisbon by Edigoes Avante, 1975. When published in 
World Marxist Review (Toronto), January 1974, pp. 25-35, the article 
bore the more neutral title ‘‘Communist Ethics.’’ All quotes are 
from the latter version. 
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Alvaro Cunhal, Secretary-General of the Portuguese 


Slightest deviation from the classical Leninist code, 
Cunhal stressed, would have a “demoralizing” effect 
on ali aspects of the party’s work and therefore be 
an obstacle to the fulfillment of its historical mission. 

This perspective affected the PCP’s relations with 
other organizations and the types of alliances into 
which it was willing to enter and indeed had a greater 
influence on how the Communists viewed others on 
the Portuguese political scene than did the party’s 
“Soviet connection.” In this regard, it should be 
underscored that the generally accepted interpreta- 
tion of the relationship between the PCP and the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU)— 
which emphasizes the latter’s role in determining 
the radical cast of Portuguese Communist policies 
after April 1974 and particularly in the summer of 
1975—is incorrect on both factual and interpreta- 
tive grounds. To begin with, the Soviet Union never 
developed a cohesive and unified policy toward 
Portugal.* Events in Portugal sparked lengthy and 
complex debates not only within the Soviet foreign 
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Communist Party. 


—Sygma. 


policy establishment (about the compatibility of 
encouraging structural change in Europe and main- 
taining détente with the United States) but also 
between the CPSU and most West European Com- 
munist parties (about the continued viability of 
Leninist methods of reaching power on the conti- 
nent). These debates could only have constrained 
whatever efforts the Soviets might have wanted to 
make to influence the Portuguese Communists.* 
More important from our point of view, seeing the 
PCP as essentially a tool of the Kremlin ignores an 
important dimension of the situation: that unswerv- 
ing fidelity to the Soviet Union was the foreign 


3 On this point, see Joan Barth Urban’s ‘‘Contemporary Soviet 
Perspectives on Revolution in the West,’’ Orbis, Winter 1976, 
pp. 1359-402. 

4 The PCP, it should also be noted, enjoyed a considerable latitude 
for action because it served as a bridge between Moscow and the 
various national liberation movements in southern Africa. To the 
latter, the Portuguese Communists’ revolutionary intransigence was 
quite appealing. 


policy expression of the tough, sectarian outlook on 
politics which the PCP had developed during the 
clandestine period. In the minds of the Portuguese 
Communist leadership, the domestic and foreign 
policy components of its strategy became inextric- 
ably linked. Thus, it can be argued that there has 
been a domestic imperative governing the relation- 
ship with the CPSU, and that the PCP’s policies, 
present and future, can best be examined by focus- 
ing not on that relationship but on the party’s 
response to its immediate environment. 

The PCP’s overt Leninism, aggressive drive for 
power, sectarian posture, and disdain for bourgeois 
political parties and institutions in the months after 
April 1974 led many to conclude that the Portuguese 
Communists, out of touch with Portuguese reality, 
moved prematurely to seize power because of Soviet 
directives. But was a strategy predicated on a force- 
ful seizure of power in fact an outlandish and un- 
reasonable option after the overthrow of Marcello 
Caetano? Not at all. First, the overthrow of Caetano’s 
regime was the work not of political parties, but of 
a small number of Portuguese military officers— 
some generals like Antonio de Spinola and Francisco 
da Costa Gomes and some younger majors and 
captains who had organized themselves into the 
Armed Forces Movement (Movimento das Forcas 
Armadas—MFA).° The latter had been profoundly 
affected by the disastrous experience of fighting to 
uphold the Salazarian dreams of Lusitanian empire, 
and in the months after the takeover, they came to 
look on the MFA as a sort of movement for national 
liberation whose principal task was to play a van- 
guard role in the promotion of social change. More- 
over, they assumed a preponderant role in the affairs 
of the country and wasted little time in evidencing 
a profound distrust of traditional electoral parties. 

Second, the political and social Center, which 
constituted the logical constituency base for the 
traditional electoral parties, was weak, ineffective, 
and demoralized. A noted student of authoritarian 
regimes has observed that such regimes character- 
istically produce weak moderate and liberal ele- 
ments.® By discouraging political mobilization and 
involvement and by periodically undertaking feeble 
efforts at internal liberalization and reform, the 
Portuguese regime had managed in fact to neutralize 
and/or coopt most oppositionists. Opposition, 


5 The best historical account of the events leading to the April 
1974 coup is in Avelino Rodrigues, Cesdric Borga, and Mario 
Cardoso, O movimento dos capitaes e o 25 de abril (The Captains’ 
Movement and April 25th), Lisbon, Moraes Editores, 1974. 
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clandestine by force of circumstance, had easily 
come under the influence of the most radical and 
well-organized group, the Communists. 

Thus, when the revolution took place, the Portu- 
guese Communists emerged from clandestinity with 
not only the aura of the resistance but also a solid 
organization and the strongest influence among the 
most combative sectors of the society—the indus- 
trial workers of the Lisbon-Setubal region and the 
agricultural laborers of the Alentejo. In the situation 
of political instability (at times bordering on anarchy) 
that confronted the PCP in the aftermath of the 
coup, its continued reliance on the Leninist political 
style that it had developed during the clandestine 
period was indeed a viable choice. 

How this style was reflected in practice after April 
1974 can best be analyzed by distinguishing four 
distinct phases: from April 1974 to March 1975, 
from March to August 1975, from August to Novem- 
ber 1975, and from November 1975 to the present. 
In what follows, we shall examine in some detail how 
the Communist leadership perceived the political 
situation in each of these periods and how they 
shaped their party’s policies as a result of these 
perceptions. 


A Period of Caution 


For almost a year after the overthrow of Marcello 
Caetano, that is, until the March 1975 flight of 
General Spinola, the PCP acted as a force for order 
and moderation. Unsure of the configuration of 
power in Portugal, the Communists were cautious in 
their commitments, whether to the MFA or other 
political parties. Although the threat from the Right 
seemed eased by the resignation of Spinola from 
leadership of the supreme revolutionary authority, 
the Junta of National Salvation (Junta de Salvagao 
Nacional—JSN), in September 1974, it was only 
his final departure from the scene in March 1975 
that convinced the PCP that the time was ripe for 
a more aggressive tack. 

A wariness of Portugal’s new military rulers and 
an uncertainty as to whether the Communist Party 
would be accorded immediate legal recognition 
served to temper the exuberance with which the 


6 See Juan Linz, ‘‘Opposition in and under an Authoritarian 
Regime: The Case of Spain,” in Robert A. Dahl, Ed., Regimes and 
Oppositions, New Haven, CT, and London, Yale University Press, 
1973, pp. 188 ff. See also Linz, ‘‘The Sources of Radicalism in the 
Iberian Peninsula,’’ mimeograph, February 1975. 
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Premier Vasco dos Santos Goncalves pictured in January 1975 with four Ministers without Portfolio in 


his Provisional Government. From the left are: Mario Soares of the Socialist Party, Magalhaes Mota of the 
Popular Democratic Party, Premier Goncalves, Alvaro Cunhal of the Communist Party, and Francisco de 
Moura of the Portuguese Democratic Movement/ Democratic Electoral Commission. 


Communists greeted the overthrow of Marcello 
Caetano. The day after the coup, the party’s Central 
Committee issued a document that warned: “the 
legalization of the PCP will be the criterion for 
assessing whether democratic liberties have been 
instituted in Portugal.” ’ As the only opposition group 
to have previously devoted much attention to or- 
ganizing in the armed forces, the Communists may 
quite possibly have known that a coup was imminent. 
But, while they were certainly aware that anti- 
Caetano feeling was on the rise in the military, there 
is little evidence that the PCP was closer to or exer- 
cised greater influence on the MFA conspirators than 
other political groups. For that matter, many in the 
MFA seemed rather vague as to the role they ex- 
pected the Communists to play in the revolution. 
In fact, when General Spinola (in his capacity as 
head of the JSN) extended to the Communists an 
invitation to join the first Provisional Government, 
offering PCP Secretary-General Cunhal a seat as 
Minister without Portfolio and another leading Com- 
munist, Avelino Goncalves, the sensitive post of 
Labor Minister, the action, if we are to believe the 


7See Comunicados de CC de PCP (Communiqués of the PCP 
CC), Lisbon, Edigoes Avante, 1975, p. 19. 
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testimony of Otelo Saraiva de Carvalho, surprised 
many in the MFA.® 

Spinola evidently expected that Communist entry 
into the government not only would significantly 
lessen the party’s ability to maneuver but also would 
give the government leverage (through the PCP) on 
the increasingly restive labor movement. The Com- 
munists, for their part, were keenly aware of the 
dangers involved, particularly as the decision would 
leave the party open to sniping from the Left, but 
they apparently felt that the recognition and legiti- 
macy afforded them was well worth the risk. Cer- 
tainly, the PCP leadership had never entertained any 
illusions about Spinola and his attitudes. For exam- 
ple, when his book, Portuga/ e o futuro (Portugal 
and the Future), first appeared in February 1974, 
advocating a federative solution to Portugal’s colonial 
problems, the Communists warned that the Caetano 
regime’s “second line of defense was being pre- 
pared.” ° But so long as Spinola appeared able to put 


8 Otelo Saraiva de Carvalho, Cinco meses mudaram Portugal (Five 
Months That Changed Portugal), Lisbon, Portugalia Editore, 1975, p. 17. 

9 See the broadcast by Radio Free Portugal, the PCP’s transmitting 
station, on March 2, 1974, as translated in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: Western Europe (Washington, 
DC), March 6, 1974, pp. X1-X2. 
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off a final break with the MFA, the PCP leadership 
refrained from openly attacking him. The MFA had 
not yet attained a preponderant influence within the 
armed forces, and bodies such as the JSN and the 
Provisional Government still were potential rival 
centers of power. 

In such a setting, the Communists pursued a dual 
strategy—on the one hand, reinforcing their ties with 
the MFA; on the other, vehemently insisting on the 
importance of unity with other parties and groups. 
Of course, the PCP has always insisted on the need 
for unity, but here one should distinguish between 
the offensive and defensive uses of the threat of 
fascism and reaction. In this first stage, in contrast 
to what became the case after March 1975, the 
party used appeals for unity against the threat of 
reaction for essentially defensive purposes. Thus, the 
PCP adopted an entirely moderate and accommo- 
dating stance toward parties like the Socialist Party 
(Partido Socialista—PS) and the Popular Democratic 
Party (Partido Popular Democratico—PPD): the 


PCP’s Cunhal could call such parties “partners 
in the struggle’ (companheros de /uta).’? In the 
realm of social policy, the party urged restraint, 
arguing not only that profound reform of social and 
economic structures was outside the scope of the 
MFA program, but also that the key to holding back 
the “reactionary offensive” was to avoid the intensi- 
fication of social conflict.” 

Despite this moderate line, the PCP moved deftly 
to consolidate its own positions. For example, the 
party used its control of the Labor Ministry (although 
Avelino Gongalves resigned in July 1974, his suc- 
cessor as Minister, José Inacio da Costa Martins of 
the MFA, was close to the Communists, and they 
retained and expanded their influence—particularly 
at the subsecretary level) to assure its control over 
the fledgling labor movement and the trade union 


10 Alvaro Cunhal, Discursos politicos (Political Discourses), Lisbon, 
Edicoes Avante, 1975, p. 79. 
11 /bid., pp. 53-59. 


A July 1974 meeting to elect an administrative commission in the village of Charneca near Lisbon. The 
Portuguese Democratic Movement (Movimento Democratica Portgués—-MDP) actively promoted leftist 


elements in such meetings throughout the country. 
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vehicle known as /ntersindical. The PCP also worked 
through the unitary opposition coalition known as 
the Portuguese Democratic Movement/ Democratic 
Electoral Commission (Movimento Democratico 
Portugués/Commissao Democratica  Eleitoral— 
MDP/CDE). During this phase that organization 
proved a particularly useful instrument not only for 
insuring Communist influence at the municipal and 
provincial administration level but (especially as long 
as the fiction of the MDP/CDE’s independence could 
be maintained) as an instrument for mobilizing sec- 
tors of the Portuguese population which were ‘“‘more 
difficult to reach through socially and politically 
advanced slogans.” ” 


PART OF THE reason for the Communists’ restraint 
disappeared in September 1974 when the simmer- 
ing conflict between Spinola and the MFA finally 
reached crisis proportions. After granting permission 
for a “silent majority” march on Lisbon, Spinola 
found himself obliged on September 28 to step 
down as head of the JSN. Moreover, in the aftermath 
of his resignation, it became particularly evident that 
if the Armed Forces Movement had ever had any 
intention of returning to the barracks and turning 
power over to the civilians, this was growing to be 
less and less the case. Increasingly attracted to the 
Peruvian and Algerian models of military interven- 
tion in the developmental process, the most radical 
in the MFA began to envision their organization play- 
ing a role quite similar to that of the national libera- 
tion fronts against which they had fought in Africa 
and to see it their duty to liberate the Portuguese 
people. “We go to the people,” said one young officer 
when asked the purpose of the cultural dynamization 
campaign initiated by the MFA after September 
1974, ‘“‘to help them escape from the long night of 
ignorance.” ** 

The implications of these developments were not 
lost on the Communists. For one, the PCP sensed 
the possibilities for an even greater leftward shift 
in the not too distant future. This was apparent at 
the Seventh PCP Congress in late October. To be 
sure, press coverage of the one-day extraordinary 
session tended to emphasize the approval of a gen- 
erally moderate Emergency Platform and revisions 
of the 1965 party program which muted criticism 
of Portuguese participation in the NATO alliance and 
eliminated the phrase “the dictatorship of the pro- 


12 See the interview with PCP Central Committee member Aldo 
Noguiera, Rinascita (Rome), Dec. 13, 1974. 
13 See L’Express (Paris), Feb. 10-16, 1975, p. 40. 
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letariat” from the Portuguese Communist lexicon.* 
The Guardian (Manchester), to cite but one promi- 
nent example, declared that the results of the Con- 
gress should “allay fears in Washington and Europe 
about a ‘Red Menace’ in Portugal.” ’* However, while 
the Congress indeed revealed the party’s ambiva- 
lence as to the course to follow in the months ahead, 
the broader significance of Alvaro Cunhal’s principal 
report to the delegates lay in its indication that the 
party leadership had begun to consider seriously the 
medium-term prospects for radicalization.** 

Cunhal’s assessment of the September events 
was highly positive: 


It will remain a date of transcendent importance in 
the history of Portugal’s democratic revolution. Since 
then political power has gained a greater homo- 
geneity and a greater capacity to act; the state 
apparatus has consolidated; the MFA and the demo- 
cratic forces have become strengthened; the alliance 
between the popular movement and the military has 
been confirmed as the political axis around which 
the democratic changes revolve. /t is still too early 
to measure the full import of the counterrevolution’s 
defeat at the end of September. If the progressive 
forces prove capable of adopting adequate measures 
for exploiting their victory in depth, it may then be 
claimed that the construction of democracy in 
Portugal is an irreversible process. 


The irreversibility of the revolution, he went on to 
argue, depended on resolving the split between eco- 
nomic and political power that had existed in Portu- 
gal after the 25th of April. “Political power” had 
been in the hands of “democratic forces” since that 
date, but ‘economic power remained in the hands of 
the monopolists and latifundists.” That situation, he 
continued, could not go on much longer: “Either the 
monopolies and the latifundia take over political’ 
power, installing a new dictatorship, or the demo- 
cratic forces—in order to construct a new Portugal— 


14 The Emergency Platform, it is true, did refrain from advocating 
radical measures such as nationalization of major enterprises and 
banks. At the same time, it urged ‘“‘the strengthening of the 
democratic state’ through a purge of the governmental bureaucracy 
and a reorganization of the paramilitary forces. The Platform and 
the 1974 party program can be found in V// Congresso (Extra- 
ordinario) de PCP (The Seventh Congress [Extraordinary] of the 
PCP), Lisbon, Edigoes Avante, 1974. The program approved in 1965 
at the Sixth PCP Congress was republished in a third edition in 
the spring of 1974 by Edicoes Avante. 

15 The Guardian (Manchester), Oct. 28, 1974. 

16 See Cunhal’s address to the Congress in V// Congresso, pp. 21-48. 
All quotes in the following paragraph are from that speech. 
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put an end to [the former’s] economic power.” Prior 
to September 1974, the PCP had repeatedly stressed 
that the MFA program—notable in any case for its 
vagueness and variety of possible readings—did not 
foresee any radical economic changes, and up to 
then the party had raised the possibility of nationali- 
zation and expropriation only in the case of enter- 
prises guilty of economic sabotage. Now Cunhal 
emphasized the need for antimonopoly measures in 
the near future. His analysis implicitly presented 
stark alternatives. There was to be no place for a 
West European-style political system in Portugal; the 
country’s social structure could not support capitalist 
economic concentration and broad political democ- 
racy at the same time, for the Portuguese bour- 
geoisie, in the Communist view, was not strong 
enough to ensure its domination without resorting 
to violence and the establishment of a new fascist 
dictatorship. 

Posing the alternatives so harshly would eventually 
serve to dramatically narrow the options open to the 
PCP, and make it become more responsive to radi- 
cals within and outside the military. For the moment, 
however, the Communists were hesitant to commit 
themselves irrevocably to a fight they were still not 
confident they could win. They therefore continued 
to foster ties with the broad spectrum of moderates 
and leftists within the MFA and Provisional Govern- 
ment by harping on the specter of a right-wing coup. 

In order to counter this putative threat, the Com- 
munist leadership throughout the period attempted 
to forge a broad alliance of social forces based on 
the working class and embracing the peasants, in- 
tellectuals, and sectors of the middle class—all of 
whom were or “objectively” should have been inter- 
ested in supporting the revolution. It should be 
understood, however, that the Communists had diffi- 
culty in garnering support for their notions of 
agrarian reform in the area north of the Tagus River, 
where small landholdings predominated and re- 
form meant expropriation. The PCP’s ouvriériste ap- 
proach to the problem of political power only served 
to reinforce the antagonism. Moreover, during this 
phase (and subsequently) the party made little effort 
to disguise its view that the political parties of the 
bourgeoisie were rapidly becoming obsolete. This 
approach was doubtless influenced by the legacy of 
clandestinity—which led the PCP to expect that the 
other parties on the Portuguese scene would soon 
enough demonstrate their intrinsic weakness—but 
the months after September 1974 reinforced the 
party’s perspective. 
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Given the special conditions existing in Portugal 
after September, it was the MFA (not the political 
parties) which had emerged as the principal actor, 
and it was therefore the MFA which constituted the 
logical axis upon which the party might rest its 
political alliances. In the PCP’s view, the MFA had 
become “the guarantor of the democratic process”; 
hence, partnership with it was the imperative of the 
moment. The Socialists and the Popular Democrats 
would have to face that reality and respond as they 
saw fit.” 

Yet for all its latent hostility toward other political 
parties, the PCP still insisted that they had a role 
to play, if only they would change their orientation 
and look leftward instead of to the right. There were 
two reasons for this attitude. First, it would have 
been impolitic and have unnecessarily aggravated 
matters in the international sphere to break openly 
with ruling members of the coalition, particularly 
since the Socialists had excellent relations with 
Social Democrats who controlled governments in 
several European countries. More important to the 
Communists, the elimination of the Socialists could 
have backfired at home, inasmuch as some sectors 
of the “radical military” ** saw al/ political parties as 


17 According to the PCP, however, there was still time for a 
Communist-Socialist entente to play ‘ta highly positive role’ despite 
the fact that the Socialist Party had undertaken a “shift to the right’’ 
which brought it ‘‘nearer to and in certain respects in identification 
with the most conservative forces” (Avante! [Lisbon], Jan. 29, 1975). 
Cunhal was less optimistic about the Popular Democratic Party, which 
was “‘born from the womb of the fascist dictatorship and suckled from 
the breast of fascism [its] first political milk’ (/bid., Feb. 27, 1975). 

18 The term ‘military radical’ describes members of a loose coali- 
tion grouping two more or less distinct factions within the MFA 
whose submerged political and personal differences came to the 
fore after March 1975, but who, until then, assumed more or less 
similar stances on the need to insure continued MFA participation 
in the political process, the Movimento’s formal institutionalization, 
and the apportionment of seats for its representatives in the 
Constituent Assembly. There were, on the one hand, officers close 
to Prime Minister Vasco dos Santos Goncalves; they looked for the 
Communists to be the political axis upon which a united front 
of the Left could be formed. Few among them were outright members 
of the PCP, and their alignment, with the Communists reflected, 
more than anything else, a distrust of and aversion to spontaneous 
popular mobilization. On the other hand, there were those members 
of the MFA radical wing who rallied around Otelo Saraiva de 
Carvalho and, to a lesser degree, Navy Admiral Anténio Rosa 
Coutinho. For these officers, who might be loosely described as 
military populists and who were to develop (especially in Carvalho’s 
case) close ties with such extreme Left groups as the Revolutionary 
Party of the Proletariat-Revolutionary Brigades (Partido Revolu- 
ciondrio de Proletariado-Brigades Revoluciondrios or PRP-BR) 
and the Popular Democratic Union (Uniao Democrdatico Popular— 
UDP), the further advance of the Portuguese revolution could only 
be accomplished by discarding traditional political organizations 
and establishing direct links between the MFA and the people 
(povo) through workers’ and soldiers’ councils. 
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an obstacle to the construction of a socialist society 
and, egged on by ultraleftists, would presumably 
have had no compunction in turning against the 
PCP after first eliminating the Socialists. Thus, the 
Communist leadership had to engage in a careful 
balancing act—seeking to weaken the other parties 
and minimize their role in the revolution without 
undercutting the PCP’s own relationship with the 
MFA. 

That the radical audience in the MFA to which 
the PCP directed its attention did not believe it could 
depend on most of the myriad political parties which 
had surfaced in post-April Portugal—by one count 
they numbered at least four dozen’*—to accomplish 
the transformation of Portuguese society was not so 
surprising. Not only had these parties (if they had 
even existed) failed to overthrow the Estado Novo 
and had the MFA to thank for the fact that Caetano 
was no longer around, but the degree of their com- 
mitment to what the radicals came to consider the 
aims of the revolution was open to question. Against 
this generally bleak picture, the PCP stood out in 
striking contrast. The Communists, though not al- 
together to be trusted, voiced wholehearted support 
for any and all MFA initiatives and were almost alone 
in arguing the absolute necessity of the MFA’s 
presence in the Constituent Assembly scheduled 
to be elected in April 1975—-and beyond, for 
that matter—in order to guarantee the continued 
success of the revolution. Moreover, the politically 
inexperienced and somewhat unsophisticated officers 
of the MFA left wing found the political analyses of 
the PCP compelling, especially when, as in the case 
of Communist insistence that the alternative to the 
MFA was fascist rule, the arguments gave an ideo- 
logical justification for the Movimento to continue to 
run the country. Add to that the organizational and 
mobilizational talents which the party could put at 
the MFA’s disposal in the larger cities and in the 
South, and one can readily understand why the mili- 
tary radicals, although certainly wary of the Commu- 
nists, at least did not regard the PCP with the disdain 
they reserved for the other parties. 

Eager to strengthen the hand of the military radi- 
cals, the PCP and groups to its left had, in the after- 
math of the “silent majority’ demonstration, called 
for a purge of the still considerable number of con- 
servative officers that remained in the Portuguese 


19 A useful compendium of information about the diverse parties 
is Partidos e movimentos politicos em Portugal (Parties and Political 
Movements in Portugal), Lisbon, SOAPLI, 1975. 
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armed forces, but this had not happened. The results 
of the elections to the individual MFA branch 
assemblies in early 1975, in which prominent radi- 
cals like Otelo Saraiva de Carvalho were defeated,” 
demonstrated the continued strength of the con- 
servative elements and suggested that the radicals’ 
power reflected more the influence they exerted 
over the “commanding heights” of the military estab- 
lishment than the support they had at the unit level 
(we must exclude here most of the units composing 
the elite security force known as COPCON, short for 
Comando Operacional Continente or the Continental 
Operations Command). In fact, with the change in 
the composition of the MFA General Assembly 
wrought by the service-branch elections, the pros- 
pects were good for defeating the radicals’ bid for 
control of that body at a plenary session scheduled 
for early March. 

This being the case, it is difficult to understand 
what the conservatives hoped to gain from the March 
11 coup attempt. Nevertheless, on that date, there 
was an aerial attack on RAL-1, a unit known for its 
leftist sympathies. The rebels apparently expected 
their action to trigger a broader-based response, and 
when other units refused to join, the coup collapsed. 
Even now a debate rages as to the motives for the 
affair—there are a variety of plot and counterplot 
explanations. But whatever the answer, one thing is 
sure: the coup, aS poorly executed as it was con- 
ceived, gave the radicals in the MFA an unprece- 
dented opportunity to deal a crushing (and nearly 
fatal) blow to political and military moderates. 


Radicalizing the Revolution 


For the Communists, the defeat of the rightist 
coup attempt and the prompt announcement of 
measures to assure dominance of leftist elements 
within the MFA” seemed to set the structural condi- 
tions for finally resolving the dichotomy between 
political and economic power that had existed since 
April 1974. Given the Portuguese domestic situation 
in the period from March through August 1975—and 
the perspective from which the PCP approached 
that reality—any decision other than to have opted 
for a continued and rapid radicalization of the revo- 
lution would have been unthinkable. The results of 
the April 1975 Constituent Assembly elections— 


20 Expresso (Lisbon), Feb. 8, 1975. 
21 For a summary of these measures, see Hottinger, /oc. cit. 
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A Communist-organized rally in support of the Armed Forces Movement (Movimento das Forgas Armadas— 
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MFA) in Lisbon on March 14, 1975, several days after an abortive rightist coup. The banner speaks of 
the “People” and the “MFA” being united in their destiny “to crush reaction and construct socialism.” 


which showed the Socialist Party with a comfortable 
plurality of nearly 38 percent of the vote, the Popular 
Democrats with something over 26 percent, and the 


Communists trailing with under 13  percent?— 


could only have underscored for the PCP leadership 
the correctness of its decision. If the moderate 
parties of the Center and Left were to succeed in 
establishing a parliamentary democracy in Portugal, 
the Communists could expect to play little more 
than a secondary role in the country’s evolving polit- 
ical process. 

Once having forsaken democratic parliamentary 
politics, the Communists found the range of possible 
political alliances open to them dramatically nar- 
rowed. Their choice was to work with the leftist Pro- 
visional Government of Prime Minister Vasco 
Goncalves and the radical elements within the MFA. 
Although in the months that followed, the PCP was 
to grow increasingly concerned over the widening 
rift between the military populists and the pro- 
Communist officers coalescing around Goncalves, for 


22 For the complete election results, see Expresso, April 30, 1975. 
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—AEI via Keystone. 


the moment the party leadership was confident that 
the MFA radicals could not afford to embark on a 
policy of profound structural changes in Portuguese 
society without the PCP. 

For the PCP, collaboration with the MFA meant 
in effect the jettisoning of the Socialists as possible 
allies. Of course, the Communists continued to go 
through the motions and call for unity of the Left— 
including the Socialists—but they did so with in- 
creasingly restrained enthusiasm. And by the end of 
July, after the PS had withdrawn from the coalition 
government of Vasco Goncalves, the PCP’s leader- 
ship was ready to attack Socialist policies as ‘“‘the 
axis of reactionary activities’ and accuse the PS 
leadership of allying itself with “reactionary and con- 
servative forces and against those of progress and 
revolution.” *° 

One other consequence of the shift in PCP policy 
was that the party now turned its attention to cul- 
tivating alliances with groups to its left. Earlier, the 
party could afford to ignore the existence of the ultra- 


23 Avante!, July 24, 1975. 
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Left groupuscules * as a rhinoceros might a mos- 
quito, but once having opted to reject “electoral 
politics and electoralism” in favor of ‘the dynamics 
of force,” as Cunhal called it,** the party had to deal 
with these groups and to contend with their influ- 
ence in the PCP as well as in the mass organizations. 
Internally, the problem was how to cope with the 
thousands of new members who had entered the 
party since April 1974. In the space of little more 
than a year, the party had gone from an organization 
of 2,000-3,000 members to one with more than 
100,000 members.”* Not surprisingly, some in this 
new and untried following, expecting an uninter- 
rupted advance to the new society, tended to be 
disenchanted by the inevitable twists and turns in 
policy and the tactical retreats and readjustments 
ordered by the party leadership. Likewise, in the 
labor movement and among sectors of the popula- 
tion where Communist influence had traditionally 
been strong, the party now found itself having to 
respond much more urgently than before to the 
challenges from the groups of the extreme Left. The 
numerical and organizational weight of the latter 
were nowhere near those of the PCP, but their 
criticism of Communist dirigisme and their calls for 
“direct democracy” outside traditional party struc- 
tures struck a responsive chord among the populist 
elements of the MFA, with whom these groups ef- 
fected a tacit alliance. 


REGARDLESS OF Communist perceptions and com- 
mitments, when it came to the implementation of 
policies, the PCP found itself during this phase by 
no means the master of the situation, reacting as 


24 A good description of the small groups operating on the extreme 
Left in Portugal can be found in Xavier Raufer, ‘‘Movements of 
the Extreme Left in Portugal,’ Est et Ouest (Paris), June 1975, 
pp. 269-80. 

25 See his speech in Avante!, June 26, 1975. An even blunter 
expression of Cunhal’s views came in his celebrated interview 
with Oriana Fallaci in L’Europeo (Milan), June 15, 1975. Asked whether 
the PCP’s strategy was not playing into the hands of the European 
Right and embarrassing other European Communists, Cunhal 
replied: ‘‘How | am grieved, torn to pieces, distressed! | am 
distressed! Truly distressed! Poor Italian Communists! | shed tears 
for the Italian Communists! For all the Communists in Europe, 
| shed tears, | curse myself, | suffer! Of course, | know their laments. 
Those are the ones they repeat to me when they come here... . 
Faced with the laments of West European Communists, | have but 
one answer: we, we do not await election results to change structures 
and to destroy the past. We accomplish the revolution, and this 
revolution has nothing to do with all your systems.” 

26 See Avante!, July 17, 1975. For details on the organizational 
structure of the expanding PCP, see the party’s organizational 
bulletin, O Militante (Lisbon), June 1975. 


often as not to others’ initiatives. In no position to 
dictate strategy to the MFA radicals, the party had 
to endure their endless debates and resolutions on 
how to structure the organs of power for the transi- 
tion to socialism. With regard to one such resolution, 
which called for the establishment of neighborhood 
and workers’ councils, the Communists could try 
to reassure themselves that the ‘more direct par- 
ticipation of the MFA in the process did not dispense 
or annul, but on the contrary reaffirmed, the van- 
guard action of the party of the Portuguese work- 
ing class.” *” However, it is clear that by this time 
many officers in the MFA had come to believe that 
it was the military as an independent organization 
above political parties that should play the leading 
role in the construction of socialism. Even those 
whom we have chosen to call the pro-Communist 
officers in the MFA, while frequently adopting posi- 
tions that were close to those of the Communists, 
were not pliant tools of the PCP. They had their own 
inchoate vision of the nature of the MFA-PCP aalli- 
ance, and we can be sure that if they had succeeded 
in their revolutionary venture, they had no intention 
of simply handing power over to Cunhal and his 
associates. 

But these were the tribulations of a party whose 
star appeared to be on the rise. The declining for- 
tunes of the Socialists in the spring of 1975 offered 
a vivid contrast. Because the PS had made no effort 
to disguise its belief that the military should retire 
from an active role in politics as soon as possible, 
its relations with the MFA had been strained for 
quite some time. After the Socialist victory in the 
Constituent Assembly elections, these relations grew 
worse as the MFA first refused Socialist demands for 
immediate local and provincial elections and then 
Officially recognized the Communist-controlled /nter- 
sindical as the national organization of trade unions, 
thereby undermining the position of Socialist and 
other union elements. Not surprisingly, the Socialists 
concluded that there was little place in the radicals’ 
plan for the PS, and they began to cast about for 
an issue on which to challenge the MFA. The occu- 
pation of the plant of the Lisbon newspaper Re- 
publica by striking typographical workers in late May 
1975 gave the PS its opportunity.** When the MFA 


27 See Avante!, June 5, 1975. 

28 In laying down this challenge to the MFA radicals, the Socialists 
were aware that to phrase their dispute with the military in 
terms of struggle over freedom of the press was a tactically shrewd 
move, made all the more dramatic because it coincided with the 
(continued on p. 31) 
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failed to comply with repeated Socialist demands 
that the workers who had taken over the premises 
be evicted, the PS finally withdrew its members 
from the Cabinet, on July 11. 

Despite their apparent weakness, the Socialists 
picked a good time to challenge Prime Minister 
Vasco Goncalves, the MFA radicals, and the PCP. 
In midsummer 1975, for the first time since the 
overthrow of Marcello Caetano, the MFA could not 
count on the enthusiastic and automatic support of 
a large part of the Portuguese people. The inter- 
minable debates over subtle ideological nuances 
which took up so much of the Council of the Revo- 
lution’s time seemed increasingly irrelevant and 
contributed to a growing sense of popular alienation 
over decisions being taken (and, as often as not, 
being disregarded) in the heady and intoxicating 
Lisbon atmosphere. The rise of separatist sentiment 
in the Azores and the utter failure of the Portuguese 
decolonization scheme in Angola only added to the 
general tension. On the economic front, too, the 
government was beset with difficulties: it had a stag- 
nating economy with rising unemployment (250,000 
according to official figures, but with the prospect 
that the number could easily double as a result 
of the anticipated return of several hundred thousand 
settlers from the former colonies), and a climbing 
balance-of-payments deficit brought on by the need 
to import more and more agricultural products. 
These economic problems could only be alleviated 
through the imposition of austerity measures, yet, 
unfortunately for Gongalves and the radicals in the 
MFA, such a strategy required a not inconsiderable 
amount of political capital—something the _ be- 
leaguered Prime Minister did not have. 

Within the MFA, too, Goncalves had increasingly 
come under fire not only from the military populists 
but also from a small nucleus of “moderate” leftists 
who still remained in the Council of the Revolution. 
lf Goncalves was able to survive their uncoordinated 
efforts to remove him as Prime Minister during July 
and part of August, it was primarily due to the MFA’s 
almost instinctive reaction to rally around him in 
the face of the simultaneous Socialist attack. How- 


occupation a few days later of the Catholic hierarchy’s transmitter 

at Radio Renascenca. The Socialist decision was sure to strike a 
responsive chord—despite the fact that PCP participation in and 
responsibility for the occupation of Republica was at best indirect 
and may have been largely a response to the militancy of workers 
associated with the Maoist-inspired UDP—not only domestically but 
(perhaps more important) among Europeans and North Americans 
who viewed developments in Portugal, and the growing Communist 
influence in particular, with a great deal of concern. 
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ever, in early August Ernesto Augusto de Melo 
Antunes and eight other officers of the Council of 
the Revolution finally issued a public statement, the 
“Document of the Nine” (Documento dos Nove), bit- 
terly criticizing incumbent Prime Minister Goncalves 
for leading Portugal toward an East European-style 
totalitarian regime, for trying to impose “political 
dogma in a sectarian and violent fashion.” * The 
alternative strategy proposed by “the Nine” was to 
work toward creation of a broadly inclusive bloc, 
composed of urban and rural workers and most 
sectors of the middle class, which would be capable 
of ensuring Portugal’s peaceful long-term movement 
toward socialism. While the signatories of the docu- 
ment saw themselves as the true heirs to the April 
1974 revolution and their proposal as the only viable 
alternative de gauche open to the MFA, it was really 
their critique of Gongalves that struck the most 
responsive chord among wide segments of the 
armed forces. But it is highly improbable that the 
dissident “moderates” on the CR could have pressed 
forward and forced Gongalves’ eventual ouster in 
early September had they not been able to secure 
the temporary support of Saraiva de Carvalho, the 
ambitious and mercurial commander of COPCON 
forces.*° 

Without underestimating what the Communists 
had to gain from the final elimination of all resist- 
ance to the radicals within the MFA and without 
Slighting the PCP’s ability to coordinate demonstra- 
tions and strikes in favor of Gongalves, one should 
point out that the party was essentially a marginal 
spectator to the drama being played out in the MFA 
General Assembly and the Council of the Revolution 
in late July and early August. The Communists could 
do little about the progressive disintegration of the 
MFA except to continue, as they had done so often 
in the past, to urge the radicals to put aside their 
differences with each other and the PCP. 

In an attempt to gain some political leverage, the 


29 This statement was published in O Jornal (Lisbon), Aug. 8, 
1975. 

30 Carvalho’s personal rapprochement with ‘‘the Nine’ came as 
something of a surprise. Nevertheless, it was the logical outcome 
of his always wary approach to the Communists—an intuitive mistrust 
he felt confirmed in early August when unidentified leftist officers 
(no one publicly accused them of being Communists or of having 
the backing of the PCP, but Carvalho obviously came to believe 
the party was responsible) led a mutiny in an elite commando 
regiment which formed part of the COPCON command structure. 
O Jornal of Aug. 8, 1975, analyzes this ‘‘Neves affair.’”” The COPCON 
officers also drafted their own document at this time, criticizing 
Communists, Socialists, and moderates within the military. See 
Expresso, Aug. 15, 1975. 
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PCP leadership in this period tried to cultivate 
and perhaps split off from the Socialist Party left- 
wing elements possibly disaffected by the PS leader- 
ship’s decision to effect a tacit alliance with more 
conservative, and in some cases openly reactionary, 
forces only then publicly reemerging in the country. 
However, these Communist efforts (which included 
instigating invitations to such prominent PS left- 
wingers as Antdnio Reis and Antonio Lopes Cardoso 
to enter Goncalves’ new Provisional Government— 
i.e., the one formed after the Socialists had with- 
drawn) had only the opposite result, serving—at 
least for the time being—merely to rally the Socialist 
leadership around Mario Soares and his decision to 
break with the MFA. 

The unexpected strong support which the Docu- 
mento dos Nove elicited in the armed forces plus 
the decision by Saraiva de Carvalho to oppose 
Gongalves forced the PCP to temporarily adopt a 
more conciliatory stance than it had in early July, 
when it had called for rapid constitution of “homo- 
geneous revolutionary power” (poder revo/uciondario 
homogeneo) in response to the Socialists’ decision 
to withdraw from Portugal’s coalition government.” 
This tactical retreat was signaled at a Central Com- 
mittee meeting on August 10, where Cunhal argued 
against “a hardening of positions” and “a rigid de- 
marcation line of those for and against the revolu- 
tion,” and urged once again a defensive “unification 
of all forces concerned with the process” of com- 
bating “fascist and reactionary forces.” ** But in 
mid-August, as the military populist faction of the 
MFA turned from Carvalho and for the main part 
moved back to Goncalves, the PCP abandoned its 
conciliatory stance and effected a rapprochement, 
under the auspices of the COPCON military populists 
and Fifth Division officers close to the PCP, with the 
parties of the ultra-Left.** Fueled by a mutually held 
contempt for the Socialists and the apparent belief 
that the choices had by this time narrowed them- 
selves down to either revolutionary socialism or 
fascism, these parties combined to form a United 
Revolutionary Front (Frente Unitario Revolucionario 
—FUR) and adopted a joint platform calling for “‘a 


31 Avante!, July 10, 1975. 

32 See the text of Cunhal’s address to the CC in jbid., Aug. 11, 
1975. 

33 An article in Expresso of Aug. 30, 1975, summarizes the twists 
and turns of Communist policy during this critical month. 

34 For the text of their communiqué, see Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, op. cit., Aug. 26, 1975, p. M4. 


powerful offensive of the masses against fascism, 
social democracy, and imperialism, and the advance- 
ment of the revolutionary process.” ** For a few 
days in August it seemed the PCP (in “unholy alli- 
ance” with the ultra-Left, or so Soares described 
the entente) was ready to reenact the assault on 
the Winter Palace. 

The alliance, however, proved to be short-lived, 
and there was no climactic storming of the citadels 
of power. At the last moment, realizing the funda- 
mental weakness of its position and the fact that 
the radicals within the MFA had lost their initiative, 
the PCP pulled back, deciding to accept Goncalves’ 
ouster and proposing talks with the Socialist leader- 
ship. These steps signaled a new stage in Com- 
munist policy. 


Rural supporters of the Portuguese Communist Party 
demonstrate enthusiastically at a rally in Beja the 
week before the April 25, 1975, elections to the 
Constituent Assembly. 


—J. P. Paireault/ Magnum. 
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In the next stage, which was to last until the 
abortive leftist coup of mid-November, the PCP 
found itself in a political situation which—while de- 
teriorating—was not totally devoid of opportunities. 
The Communist decision to abandon Goncalves and 
to enter the sixth Provisional Government under 
Admiral José Pinheiro de Azevedo (albeit with only 
one minor portfolio, Public Works) reflected a sober 
assessment of the significant shift that had occurred 
in the balance of forces in the country. 


Battling Worsened Odds 


The PCP would clearly have preferred that Gon- 
calves remain in power as head of a left-leaning gov- 
ernment and certainly did not relish the almost cer- 
tain efforts of the Socialists to deprive the party of 
the positions the Communists had so laboriously ac- 
quired in the various ministries and in the media. 
Yet the change of government was not entirely dis- 
advantageous either to the PCP or, more generally, 
to all those forces still interested in a radical political 
solution. 

In the first place, a new government, espe- 
cially one tilting to the right, the Communists rea- 
soned, would have to carry primary responsibility for 
stabilizing not only the political situation (in both 
the military and civilian spheres) but also the eco- 
nomic situation. This task seemed beyond the capa- 
bility of the PS. Moreover, “Socialist hegemony” in 
the Cabinet, as the Communist leadership called it, 
might have an unsettling effect on the PS itself, 
exacerbating tensions within and perhaps ultimately 
splitting that party. 

Although the Communists defined the new phase 
as one in which “the forces of the Left had receded,” 
they still insisted that the situation in Portugal had 
significant “socialist and revolutionary” potential.*° 
That perspective, publicly noted for the first time 
by the PCP in October 1974, was what, in their 
minds, made Portugal unique in Eurone. Bourgeois 
democracy, they were convinced, could not work. 
Because of the low level of industrial and agricul- 
tural development in Portugal, Cunhal continued to 
insist, the triumph of Socialist positions would bring 
with them the restoration of capitalism and “such a 
degree of exploitation that only a repressive appara- 
tus could impose it.” ** As the Communists would 


35 Avante!, Sept. 18, 1975. 
36 See, for example, ibid., Oct. 9, 1975. 
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and at extreme leftists in the Armed Forces Move- 
ment on August 18, 1975, in a speech at a meeting 
in Almada organized by the Communist-controlled 
Intersindical /abor organization. This was at the 
height of the crisis which brought Gongalves’ ouster 
11 days Jater. 


—S. Juliene/Sygma. 


claim in November, the “national-democratic” revo- 
lution had gone too far to be reversed without ‘‘the 
destruction of liberties and the implantation of a 
new dictatorship.” * 

Once again, the principal enemy was “fascism.” 
At one level, the raising of this specter harked back 
to the earlier stages of the Portuguese revolution 
when the party had in mind primarily its defensive 
connotations. However, an offensive dimension also 
lurked closely in the background. The Communists 
saw the present political preponderance of the So- 
cialists less as a function of PS strength than as the 
product of the division of the revolutionary forces, 
and particularly of the MFA. The struggle against 
“reaction” during this stage would serve a dual 
purpose: on the one hand, it would bind the MFA 
together and reunite the military populists, pro- 
Communist officers, and supporters of “the Nine”; 


37 [bid., Nov. 13, 1975. 
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on the other hand, it would force the Socialists to opt 
either for continued alliance with the Popular Demo- 
cratic Party (which the Communists now openly 
described as a party of reaction) or with the PCP 
and some parties of the ultra-Left. 

Only marginally committed to the latest Provision- 
al Government, the PCP could now take “leftist” 
positions with relative impunity. It no longer had to 
defend official policies and was thus much more 
able to compete with the gauchistes, preempting the 
appeals these groups could make to the agricultural 
laborers of the Alentejo and to the industrial work- 
ing class. Workers under Communist control—e.g., 
those in construction and metallurgical unions— 
could now make outlandish wage demands, forcing 
the Socialists, who currently bore the largest share 
of responsibility for economic policy by virtue of 
their control of the Ministry of Finance, into the 
position of urging restraint. Consequently, the Com- 
munists had an easier time than before in blunting 
Socialist efforts to win control of key unions in /nter- 
sindical. 

The PCP was also in a comfortable position with 
regard to. the agrarian reform program. While 
Agriculture Minister Anténio Lopes Cardoso was 
a Socialist, a Communist, Vitor Louro, served in the 
Critically important post of Secretary of State for 
Agrarian Structure and as often as not worked at 
cross-purposes with the Minister. In the regional 
Agrarian Reform Centers (Centros da Reforma Agraria 
—CRA’s), Communist directors held over from the 
Gongalves government could disregard the directives 
emanating from Lisbon and rule their jurisdictions 
as largely autonomous fiefdoms, in some cases en- 
couraging land-hungry laborers to illegally occupy 
land. The party could then claim credit for advancing 
agrarian reform, and it was the Socialists who had 
to remove the illegal occupants. 

Ironically, the ouster of Goncalves and the at- 
tendant rise in the influence of conservative ele- 
ments in the ruling Armed Forces Movement worked 
to improve the opportunities for the Communists to 
Carry on organizational work in the MFA aimed at 
Strengthening the hand of its leftist elements. With- 
out underestimating the extent of such work carried 
on by the PCP prior to August 1975, it is clear the 
party had felt constrained in that earlier stage to 
act with great restraint in its dealings with the mili- 
tary out of fear that too open an intervention in MFA 
affairs might antagonize some group among the 
military radicals. Now, however, the Communists 
found themselves no longer the weaker element in 


the alliance with the Movimento and, conscious of 
the leverage to be gained, played a significant role 
in fomenting indiscipline in military units. Thus, the 
PCP was at least partly responsible—along with the 
ultra-Left—for organizing a loosely structured 
soldiers’ union, Soldiers United We Shall Overcome 
(So/ldados Unidos Venceremos—SUV), and for the 
disappearance of weapons from military arsenals 
throughout the country. The only way the govern- 
ment could stop the growing disorder within the 
military, Cunhal warned in one speech, was “‘to stop 
the purges of leftist elements” and “to reinforce the 
positions of the revolutionary Left in the military and 
the government.” * (Unrest in the army—especially 
among units in the Lisbon and Oporto military 
regions—was indeed becoming a serious problem 
for the government: by early November matters were 
so grave that security forces refused to intervene 
when a construction workers’ demonstration be- 
sieged the national government palace in Sao 
Bento.) 

Already by mid-October, perhaps a bit earlier than 
the Communist leadership had anticipated, the tide 
had appeared to shift against the Pinheiro de 
Azevedo government and moderate forces within it. 
Sensing this and arguing that now “the danger of 
a right-wing reorganization had been overcome,” the 
Communists began to issue strident calls for the re- 
structuring of the Cabinet and of the Council of the 
Revolution.*° 

Matters reached crisis proportions in mid-Novem- 
ber when, amid rumors of coups and countercoups, 
Intersindical organized a massive rally in Lisbon to 
demand Pinheiro de Azevedo’s dismissal and the 
return of Vasco Goncalves. To this challenge, the 
Cabinet responded by suspending its own activities 
and refusing to resume operation until the Council 
of the Revolution gave it a vote of confidence. With 
the situation at an impasse and with the prospect 
of a purge of remaining left-wing elements in the 
Council of the Revolution imminent, some army units 
Staged a leftist version of the March 1975 Spinola 
comic-opera coup attempt. 

This is not the place to undertake a detailed con- 
sideration of the rebellion, or to try to pinpoint the 
degree of Communist involvement—which has not 
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39 Cunhal took this stand at a rally in Torres Novas. It was time, 
he went on to say, for the MFA ‘‘to resume its dynamic participation 
in Portuguese politics in alliance with the progressive political 
forces and the popular movement.’ See Didrio de Noticias (Lisbon), 
Oct. 2070197 Sa 
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Leftists gather outside the barracks of a dissident artillery regiment shortly before the soldiers surrendered 
without a fight in the November 26, 1975, radical coup attempt. 


been, and may never be, conclusively established.*° 
In a series of speeches after the coup,*’ the PCP’s 
leadership noted that the party had never come out 
openly in favor of confrontation and had always urged 
a political solution to the crisis (to be sure, the PCP 
would have preferred to pursue its objectives with- 
out having to resort to a coup). But such subtle and 
legalistic distinctions do not conceal the fact that 
Communists, along with representatives of various 
ultra-Left groups like the PRP-BR and the Popular 
Socialist Front (Frente Socialiste Popular—FSP), 
were prominently and heavily involved in the coup 
at the level of neighborhood and workers’ com- 
missions and in the activities of the /ntersindical 
unions mobilized in and around Lisbon on the night 
of the coup, November 25-26. The PCP leaders pre- 


40 For the official version of the events, see Re/atério da Comissao 
de Inquérito as Acontecimentos do 25 de Novembro (Preliminary 
Report of the Commission of Inquiry into the Events of November 
25), Lisbon, 1976. The PCP admitted that there was evidence 
that individual Communists participated in the coup attempt, but 
it insisted that there was no evidence of direct involvement on the 
part of the leadership (Avante!, Jan. 22, 1976). 

41 See speeches published in Avante! in early December 1975. 
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sumably held back until they could see which way 
the tide was running, and chose not to commit them- 
selves when they saw the ease with which the revolt 
was being put down. 

Thus, the Communists, who for several months 
had openly challenged the legitimacy of the sixth 
Provisional Government, for a second time pulled 
back from a decisive test of strength. It remained 
for the PCP to beat an orderly retreat and attempt 
to minimize the enormous defeat dealt to itself and 
the ultra-Left. 


Reaction to Defeat 


While the Communists could have rationalized 
their acquiescence to Vasco Goncalves’ ouster in 
late August as a temporary and tactical retreat, 
confidently expecting that they would in the near 
future recover the offensive, the implications for 
Communist policy of the defeat inflicted on Novem- 
ber 25 were of a different order. Although, in the 
year or so that has passed since that disaster, the 
party could retain its faith that matters had not com- 
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pletely gotten out of hand, its hopes for a rapid 
advance of the revolutionary process were dashed. 
The Communists could insist on the necessity for 
continued intervention by the military in political 
life and on the absolute need for an alliance between 
the armed forces and the “popular movement,” but 
the PCP was for the most part swimming against the 
tide of events. In the aftermath of the November 
coup attempt, over 150 leftist officers were arrested, 
COPCON was disbanded, and Carvalho, Rosa 
Coutinho, and Army Chief of Staff Carlos Soares 
Fabiao (among others) were ousted from the Council 
of the Revolution. Melo Antunes’ “group of Nine” 
(grupo dos nove) found itself at the left end of the 
political spectrum in the Council, arguing for con- 
tinued MFA leadership of Portugal’s march toward 
socialism and for the “indispensability” of Com- 
munist participation in the process. But these were 
not the priorities of those career military officers of 
the permanent staff (quadro permanente)—men 
such as new Army Chief of Staff Ramalho Eanes and 
former Interior Minister Mario Firmino Miguel—who 
had been instrumental in putting down the rebellion 
and now emerged as power brokers. Opposed to con- 
tinued military involvement in politics, these officers 
pushed forward with plans to restructure and stream- 
line the military so that they could turn full political 
power over to civilians and return to the barracks as 
quickly as possible. To this end, they demanded a 
revision of the constitutional pact which had been 
signed between the MFA and the political parties in 
April 1975. The new version, signed by the PCP 
and other major parties in late February 1976, re- 
flected the changed situation. It contained no refer- 
ence to the MFA, the MFA’s General Assembly, or 
the military’s leading role in the Portuguese revo- 
lution and sought as well to relegate the Council of 
the Revolution to a primarily advisory capacity.” 
Even though in their rhetoric the Communists 
clung to their theoretical judgments concerning the 
unviability of bourgeois democracy in Portugal's 
political future and the need to defend and consoli- 
date such revolutionary gains as agrarian reform 
and nationalization, they recognized that the new 
situation demanded moderation of actual party policy 
at all levels, particularly at the level of political and 
social alliances.** The aggressive, leftist-oriented 
stance of the previous phase was now dropped by 
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43 See PCP Secretary-General Cunhal’s statement in Avante!, Dec. 
I2,,1975. 


the PCP. In fact, the party excoriated the extreme 
Left for “goading the enemy and provoking his attack 
when you are not in a position to withstand or defeat 
him.” 44 

Circumstances called for the Communists to con- 
clude an alliance with the Socialists, but this was no 


easy matter. The Socialist leadership, for its part, | 


had no intention of accepting the repeated Com- 
munist proposals for the elaboration of a common 
platform, preferring to steer clear of any entangle- 
ment with the PCP (or for that matter with the PPD, 
which called for the ouster of the Communists from 
the Provisional Government) which might cost it 
support among members of some class or in some 
section of the country. Faced with the categorical 
unwillingness of the Socialists to join with them, the 
Communists sought to foster contacts between the 
two parties at the base level through such social 
Organizations as trade union and neighborhood and 
workers’ commissions and at the same time prepare 
for the parliamentary elections in April 1976 with 
the hope of preventing formation of a coalition gov- 
ernment comprising the right-of-center Social Demo- 
cratic Center (Centro Democratico Social—CDS) and 
the PPD and making a PCP/PS coalition at least an 
arithmetical possibility. The strategy could have the 
additional advantage of expanding the party’s audi- 
ence among the middle classes and might thereby 
help coalesce a broad alliance of those social sectors 
which were objectively interested in the revolution 
at this stage but were hesitant to join with the Left 
and, in particular, with the PCP. 

The new approach was particularly evident in the 
tone of the mass demonstrations the Communists 
sponsored during this phase to protest various gov- 
ernment decrees increasing the cost of food staples, 
energy, and transportation as well as one suspending 
collective bargaining which in effect froze wages for 
more than 750,000 workers. These demonstrations 
lacked the offensive thrust of the marches and rallies 
organized the previous fall and were primarily 
vehicles for developing what the Communists call 
“unity of action” on “bread-and-butter” economic 
issues. Symptomatic of the change, too, were pas- 
Sages in official party documents criticizing the trade 
union leaderships for excessive politicization of their 
Organizations and their “bureaucratic” methods of 
leadership,** behavior which was not conducive to 


44 Didrio de Noticias, Jan. 16, 1976. 
45 See, for example, the Central Committee statement in Avante!, 
Dec. .16, 1975: 
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the lowering of tensions within a given mass organi- 
zation or to the reconciling of differences between 
Communist and Socialist workers. 

These efforts assume particular relevance when 
viewed in the context of the party’s preparations 
for the 1976 parliamentary elections. That the PCP 
should be insisting on the importance of those elec- 
tions as an instrument for forcing an eventual under- 
standing between themselves and the Socialists was 
not without its ironies. However, it was consistent 
with the party view that the time for the “dynamics 
of force” had temporarily passed. Organization for 
the campaign began in early January and included 
the formation of national, regional, and district elec- 
toral commissions which—in coordination with a 
special task force headquartered in Lisbon—were to 
make empirical analyses of voting patterns and 
recommend to’party leaders at various levels what 
issues should be raised in a given zone or what sec- 
tors of the population it might be useful to cultivate 
in a given area.*® In its campaign propaganda, the 
PCP sought to tone down its ouvriériste image and 
| to cultivate the broadest possible social base by re- 
| ferring to itself as “the party of the workers” rather 
| than as “the party of the working class and all work- 
| ers” and by arguing that a vote for the Communists 
was “‘a vote for anti-fascist and democratic unity.” “ 

The outcome of the parliamentary elections indi- 
cated that the Communist strategy had been at least 
partially successful.** The Socialists’ share of the vote 
declined nearly 3 percent from their 37.9 percent 
showing of the previous year, and the number of 
PS seats in the Assembly dropped from 116 to 107. 
Similarly, the PPD’s share went from 26.4 to 24 
percent, and the party lost 9 seats, leaving it a total 
of 71. On the other hand, the CDS increased its 
relative share, from somewhat more than 7.5 percent 
to nearly 16 percent, and more than doubled its 
previous holding of 16 seats, capturing 41. The PCP 
also increased its percentage of the vote (by more 
than 2 percent), winning 14.6 percent of the overall 
figure, and it bolstered its representation in the 
Assembly by 10 seats, giving it a total of 40. With 
only 112 out of 263 seats, the PPD and CDS could 
not form a government, whereas a majority Socialist- 
Communist coalition government had, at least nu- 
merically, become possible. 


46 /bid., March 16, 1975. 

47 |bid. This whole issue of Avante! is devoted to the party’s 
National Conference. According to this account, some cadres openly 
objected to the adoption of the language ‘‘party of the workers.’’ 

48 See Expresso, April 30, 1976. 
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Beyond these global details, several additional 
comments about the Communist showing are in 
order. The PCP scored significant gains in its tradi- 
tional strongholds—the industrial cities and the 
South—becoming the leading vote-getter in Beja, 
Evora, and Setubal; and it registered only slight 
losses (or in some cases, even minimal gains) in the 
North. In achieving these results, the Communists 
picked up some votes from the Portuguese Demo- 
cratic Movement (MDP), which had come to be 
viewed almost universally as little more than a front 
for the PCP and did not field candidates in this elec- 
tion. This gain was most pronounced in the South, 
for the MDP’s former supporters in the North appar- 
ently opted in large part to vote Socialist. On the 
negative side, the voting results demonstrated the 
markedly regional nature of the PCP’s constituency 
and the apparent failure of Communist efforts to ex- 
pand from that base and win new support among 
employees of the tertiary sector, medium and small 
farmers, and elements of the middle class. 


WHILE THE alignment of parliamentary seats made a 
Socialist-Communist alliance at the national level 
possible and the Communist leadership ceaselessly 
predicted the Socialists’ inability to govern alone, the 
PCP still lacked the leverage to impose its will. If 
the Communists abstained on votes dealing with 
legislation they considered vital, a PPD/CDS bloc 
vote could defeat those measures. Moreover, the 
procedural rules adopted in the Constituent Assem- 
bly made it possible for a government to rule without 
a working majority. On motions of no-confidence in 
the government, there had to be an absolute ma- 
jority in favor for the government to fall. However, 
the Communists would not likely vote with the PPD 
and CRS or vice versa, and to abstain would in effect 
cause defeat of the motion. Thus, there was a likeli- 
hood that the Socialists could form a government 
on their own with less than a majority of the seats 
and without having to deal with the PCP. 

Faced with this frustrating prospect, the Com- 
munists decided to field their own candidate in the 
June 1976 presidential elections, in the hope of 
gaining more leverage on the future government. 
This decision was taken despite the PCP’s long in- 
sistence on the preferability of having a military man 
as President of the Republic. The party had hoped 
that, given the broad executive powers granted the 
President by the February 1976 constitutional 
accord, the Council of the Revolution would desig- 
nate a consensus candidate. But the CR proved 
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unable to agree on a candidate, and two members 
of that body—Prime Minister Pinheiro de Azevedo 
and Army Chief of Staff Ramalho Eanes—announced 
their candidacies. While Pinheiro de Azevedo ran as 
an independent, Eanes quickly received the support 
of the three largest parties, the CDS, the PPD, and 
the PS, which together had collected nearly 75 per 
cent of the vote in the recent parliamentary elec- 
tions. By putting forth their own candidate, Central 
Committee member Octavio Pato, the Communists 
initially hoped to deprive any one candidate of an 
absolute majority in the first round, thereby forcing 
a second vote, prior to which the PCP might extract 
some significant concessions. If things did not seem 
to be going well, the party could withdraw even prior 
to the first round. However, this option was fore- 
closed when Otelo Saraiva de Carvalho entered the 
contest as the candidate of a loose coalition of the 
ultra-Left. Carvalho’s presence made it absolutely 
imperative that Pato continue in the race, lest 
Carvalho preempt the role of spokesman for the Left. 

The results were, from the Communist point of 
view, disastrous.*” Carvalho, in finishing second to 
Eanes, received over 17 percent of the vote (more 
than double Pato’s total), handily outdistancing the 
Communist candidate in PCP strongholds in the 
South and draining away more than 400,000 of the 
votes the party had won in April 1976. Whatever 
chance the Communists might have had of prevent- 
ing the Socialists from forming a minority govern- 
ment in the wake of the parliamentary elections 
evaporated after the presidential contest. As antici- 


pated, Eanes called upon Soares to head the new 
government, and in mid-summer the Socialist leader 
presented his Cabinet and government program to 
the Assembly. 

The PCP candidly admitted that it had lost ground 
in the presidential election, but it tried to take some 
solace from the fact that the combined totals for 
Carvalho and Pato gave the revolutionary Left a 24- 
percent share of the vote—some 200,000 more votes 
than the groups supporting the two candidates had 
received in the April election. This was seen as an 
indication of a still substantial reservoir of support 
for more radical options, although the Communist 
leadership warned about any illusions that the Left 
could, in the near term, return to use of “superior 
forms of struggle.” In particular, the PCP rejected 
the call of the ultra-Left for formation of a revolu-— 
tionary front and the return to mas$-demonstration- 
politics. It should be noted that this moderation was 
still only a tactical maneuver: The Communists pre- 
dicted that the program of the new government con- 
cealed ‘‘the intentions of a rightist, social-democratic 
policy, full of dangers for Portuguese democracy,” 
and they still maintained that bourgeois democracy 
was unviable in Portugal. The PCP declared its oppo- 
sition to any measures seeking to shift the burden 
of economic stabilization onto the working class.*° 

Despite harsh criticism of the Socialist govern: | 
ment, however, the Communists did not present any | 


49 See, e.g., the PCP’s commentary in Avante!, July 1, 1976. 
50 See, for example, ibid., July 29, 1976. 
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Independent leftist candidate Otelo Saraiva de Carvalho (left) and Communist Party candidate Octavio 
Pato (right) address last-minute appeals to the voters in the June 1976 Portuguese presidential election. 
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formal motion of censure in the National Assembly 
during the remainder of 1976. Instead they re- 
doubled efforts to have the PS invite the PCP into a 
coalition government. These overtures were rejected, 
as was a Communist appeal to the Socialists to agree 
to joint PS-PCP candidate lists in the December 
1976 municipal elections. Frustrated in the latter 
attempt but determined to overcome its poor show- 
ing in the June presidential election, the PCP formed 
its own electoral front—the United People’s Elec- 
toral Front (Frente Eleitoral Povo Unido—FEPU)— 
with the MDP and leftist independents. 

_In the elections, the Socialists and the PPD (or 
Social Democratic Party—Partido Social Demo- 
cratico or PSD—as it had renamed itself at its Con- 
gress in late October) each polled over a million 
votes, but the FEPU polled nearly 740,000 votes and, 
benefiting from a light voter turnout, gained control 
of more than 250 municipal assemblies. The So- 
cialists, by holding their own in the municipal elec- 
tions, avoided the necessity of accepting coalition 
partners from either the Right or the Left. The Com- 
munists, for their part, demonstrated that they re- 
mained a force to be reckoned with, particularly since 
by late 1976 the PCP had consolidated its control 
over /ntersindical, quashing Socialist efforts to break 
the Communist monopoly over the labor movement. 

Moreover, the Socialist Party was itself beset with 
internal difficulties.°** The Communists remain firm 
in their belief that the PS will eventually have to opt 
for an alliance with them—either in a PS-PCP 
coalition government or one presided over by a 
civilian or military independent but relying on sup- 
port from those two parties in the National Assembly. 
Such an outcome, while not impossible, remains un- 
likely. More probably, the Socialists will eventually 
turn to the PSD for a formal or informal partnership. 


The PCP’s Future Course 


It has been suggested in the preceding pages 
that the radical and revolutionary cast of Portuguese 
Communist policy since April 1974 can best be un- 
derstood when it is viewed as a response to the 
highly unstable political situation that the PCP en- 


51 At the Second PS Congress in early November a rival leadership 
list presented by the Socialist left wing succeeded in gaining 25 
percent of the delegate vote. In addition, several days later, left-wing 
Socialist Lopes Cardoso resigned as Minister of Agriculture in 
opposition to the PS’s agrarian reform policies. See accounts in 
Le Monde (Paris), Nov. 3 and 5, 1976. 


countered after the overthrow of Marcello Caetano. 
Moreover, it should be recognized that the Portu- 
guese Communists have been operating in a situa- 
tion qualitatively different from those which the 
French and Italian Communists encountered after 
World War Il: (1) there was no allied army of occupa- 
tion in 1974 Portugal (in fact, the country’s armed 
forces were among the most radicalized sectors of 
the society), and (2) in light of the international 
situation, direct United States or West European 
intervention in Portuguese events seemed unlikely. 
Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that 
the Communist leadership, steeled by a lengthy 
clandestine experience, opted for a radical course. 

Subsequent events, particularly the election of 
Ramalho Eanes as President and the designation of 
Mario Soares as Prime Minister, suggest that the 
PCP may have lost its gamble; nevertheless, the 
outcome is still unclear. If Portugal fails to institu- 
tionalize a West European-style parliamentary dem- 
ocracy, that would certainly tend to reinforce the 
conviction of the Communists that their disdain for 
and opposition to bourgeois democracy and parlia- 
mentary politics has been well founded. 

But even a continued evolution toward a parlia- 
mentary system of government does not automatically 
ensure a change in Communist perspectives. Under 
what circumstances and within what time frame 
might the PCP abandon its Leninist outlook and 
adopt the pluralistic and consensual stance which 
has become an increasingly important part of the 
ideological baggage of the other major West Euro- 
pean Communist parties? It is these questions that 
we shall address in the concluding remarks below. 

Before embarking upon an examination of pos- 
sible Communist policy under a_ parliamentary 
democracy, however, let us briefly turn to a descrip- 
tion of the problems—political and economic— 
whose solution is a precondition for the achieve- 
ment of democratic stability in Portugal. In a broad 
political sense, Soares and the moderate elements 
in Portugal need to forge a national consensus not 
only on the accomplishments of the April 1974 
revolution, but equally as important on the institu- 
tionalization of a parliamentary system as the best 
guarantee for preserving those gains. Opposition 
to the attainment of that consensus has and will 
continue to come from the extremist movements of 
both the Right and the Left—tthe first of these deny- 
ing the legitimacy of the April revolution, the second 
rejecting the principles of parliamentary democracy 
as a vehicle for defending those gains and expand- 
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ing them. It is the social groups on which these 
movements are based (the small- and medium-scale 
farmers of the North and the retornados from the 
former colonies settled in the large urban centers, 
on the one hand, and the industrial working class 
and the agricultural proletariat of the South, on the 
other hand) whose political and social integration the 
regime must foster in the months ahead. 

That is only the political side of the equation. 
The success of the venture is also conditioned by, 
and intimately linked to, the revitalization of the 
Portuguese economy, which has to recover from 
the effect of a political and social revolution that 
generated a climate of deep insecurity. The de- 
colonization scheme to which the MFA committed 
itself after it assumed control of the government 
resulted in a radical restructuring of trade patterns, 
the elimination of the sizable profits derived from 
the exploitation of the precious metals and other 
resources of the former colonies, and a mass exodus 
of white settlers whose numbers swelled the un- 
employment rolls in the metropolis. Moreover, 
sources of investment capital, foreign and domestic, 
dried up because of the manner in which the na- 
tionalization and agrarian reform programs were 
carried out. In addition, there has been a decline in 
the remittances of emigrants (a source of substan- 
tial income for the country) and a loss of tourist 
revenues—both of which not only have made it 
difficult for the government to cover Portugal’s tra- 
ditional agricultural deficiency with food imports 
but also have contributed to a growing balance-of- 
payments deficit. To turn the situation around, while 
making good on the promise to achieve a more 
equitable distribution of income, will require great 
political dexterity, 

Soares’ success in coping with these myriad prob- 
lems is obviously by no means assured. But let us 
assume, for the sake of argument and because his 
track record so far has been good (indeed, who 
would have predicted in the summer and fall of 
1975 that he would be where he is today?), that he 
is at least partially successful. What can we then 
expect of the PCP? 

With the progressive consolidation of a parlia- 
mentary democracy in Portugal, the Communists 
will have either to maintain their commitment to the 
“dynamics of force” and run the risk of becoming 
a marginal force whose influence will focus on a 
relatively narrow sector of society or else to change 
their party’s stance and, like their counterparts 
elsewhere in Western Europe, direct their energies 
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toward reassuring and gaining the support of the 
domestic middle classes. As the experience of 
other Communist parties suggests, however, the 
process of adaptation and change is likely to be 
slow, with changes of profound strategic significance 
appearing at least initially to be simply tactical 
readjustments. Therefore, it may be quite some time 
before the PCP comes to share the view of other 
West European Communist parties that profound 
structural changes in their respective societies must 
be fostered and promoted (although not necessarily 
concluded) within the parameters of the institutions 
of a parliamentary democracy. In this regard, one 
should pay careful attention to changes in the PCP’s 
attitude toward its social and political alliance part- 
ners, in its international relationships, and in its 
ideology and organization; for, as research on other 
Communist parties has suggested,” the beginnings 
of the deradicalization of the PCP will be reflected 
in those spheres. 

What are the prospects for change in the short 
to medium term? To a large extent these depend on 
a change either in the attitude of the Communist 
leadership or, more radically, in the composition of 
that leadership. The likelihood that the present lead- 
ership would effect such a shift is very slight— 
Avante! has dismissed the possibility of the “do- 
mestication” of the PCP as the “dream of national 
and international social democracy.”* Secretary- 
General Cunhal has been the architect of and guid- 
ing spirit behind the radical policies followed by the 
PCP, and his highly moralistic and sectarian view of 
politics makes any prediction of such a change in 
his orientation rather farfetched. There is, more- 
over, no reason to believe that he is not the domi- 
nant force within the Central Committee of the PCP. 
And while we have no reason to think that any other 
member of the leadership has mounted a challenge 
to Cunhal’s leadership (say at the recent Eighth Con- 
gress of the party), it is important to remember 
that any such move, had it occurred, would as likely 
have been grounded in a criticism not of the radical 
orientation of Cunhal’s policies, but of perceived 
irresoluteness in his revolutionary leadership. 

Let us examine briefly why this would likely be 
the case. First, it is clear that the Communists look 
to the Portuguese working class for much of the 


52 See, for example, a number of the essays in Donald L. M. 
Blackmer and Sidney Tarrow, Eds., Communism in France and Italy, 
Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 1976. 

53 Avante!, Dec. 4, 1975. 


PCP’s organizational strength and electoral support. 
However, in contrast to the situation in many other 
European countries, in Portugal a sizable segment 
of the working class is susceptible to radical rhe- 
toric, a phenomenon which perhaps reflects the 
latent influence of anarcho-syndicalist traditions and 
ideas. Consequently, as the strong showing of 
Carvalho in the presidential elections demonstrated, 
the PCP cannot consider Portugal’s industrial and 
agricultural proletariat an exclusive fief; in drafting 
party policies, the PCP’s leaders must constantly 
compete with the utopian and demagogic line of 
the ultra-Left. Thus, there is little chance that a 
move within the PCP to blunt its radical perspective 
would find much support in the social base of the 
party in the near future, particularly as the inevitable 
government teasures to enforce wage controls and 
reassert industrial discipline will presumably only 
increase the restiveness of the workers. To the de- 
gree that those measures will exacerbate (at least 
in the short run) divisions along class lines in the 
country, they are unlikely to lead to changes either 
in the organizational style of the PCP or in the con- 
tent of party ideology. 

The short- and medium-term prospects for an 
evolution of Portuguese Communism depend as well 
on the future role of the military in the country’s 
politics. It seems that the military will play an 
increasingly important role in that sphere, particu- 
larly as it is to them—as the effective wielders of 
power—that Mario Soares will inevitably have to 
turn for support in the austerity period which the 
Portuguese economy is now entering. Moreover, the 
need to counter the still-present danger of a right- 
wing revival, or even coup, may give added weight 
to the remaining leftist elements in the military. This 
will be important for the PCP, not because Melo 
Antunes-and his associates directly support the Com- 
munists or share their views (as we have seen, “the 
Nine” played a critical role in preventing a Com- 
munist seizure of power), but because in continuing 
to insist on safeguarding and expanding the socialist 
accomplishments of the Portuguese revolution, on 
the necessity that the PCP play a role in that enter- 
prise, and on the need for the military Left to func- 
tion as a catalyst therein, the latter is an ally (albeit 
an “objective” one only) in the Communists’ struggle 
to regain—if not necessarily the initiative—at least 
some of their lost influence. 

How the military Left perceives its future role 
was suggested this past August, when the leftists on 
the Council of the Revolution, faced with a choice 
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between retaining what operational commands they 
held and continuing to be members of the CR, chose 
the latter course. The reorganization of this supreme 
military organ may well have been undertaken to 
weaken leftist control of military units, but the deci- 
sion has in fact also served to make the CR a bastion 
of leftist influence. Moreover, after a lengthy silence 
dating back to before the presidential elections, 
Antunes has begun once again to make public 
declarations, urging that the Council of the Revolu- 
tion and also the special Constitutional Commission 
(a type of constitutional tribunal with the power to 
declare laws unconstitutional), which he heads, play 
a more active role. He saw both as functioning as 
centers of power parallel to the National Assembly 
and the Cabinet.” 

For the present, there is little chance that the 
PCP will change: the situation does not now and 
may not for some time require it. The leadership 
continues to believe that, despite “tactical” failures, 
the political line articulated over the last 2 to 3 years 
was the best possible one and remains so (there has, 
after all, not been a decisive defeat). Thus, in a 
recent interview with Expresso, Cunhal could declare 
that “in its essential aspects the PCP’s strategic line 
has been confirmed by life.’ °° 

There has been some speculation that this per- 
spective might be moderated by the expansion of 
the PCP Central Committee from 36 to 90 full and 
candidate members at the party’s Eighth Congress 
last November, for some of the new cadres are per- 
sons who had joined the PCP after April 1974 and 
whose outlooks have therefore not been shaped 
by the clandestine experience.** However, it should 
be underscored that, while this development may 
have long-term implications, its immediate import- 
ance seems limited. The composition of the party’s 
Supreme organ—the Political Commission—con- 
tinues unchanged, and most of those who entered 
the enlarged CC with fu// voting rights had been 
active in the PCP apparat prior to 1974. Change in 
the PCP’s perspective will probably come only with 
the rise to power within the party of another genera- 
tion of Portuguese Communists—cadres who neither 
experienced the era of clandestinity nor played any 
leading role in the PCP’s actions during the heady 
months following the April 1974 coup. 


54 Expresso, Nov. 5, 1976. 
55 /bid., Nov. 19, 1976. 
56 See Avante!, Nov. 18, 1976. 


Greek Communists 


and the Karamanlis Government 


By Dimitri Kitsikis 


hen the Communist Party of Greece emerged 
in the summer of 1974 from nearly a gen- 
eration of illegality, it confronted a Greek 
political scene vastly different from that in which 
it had last functioned openly 27 years before. The 
party had been outlawed in November 1947, at a 
moment of civil war when the Communists, relying 
on guerrilla tactics and on supplies smuggled into 
Greece from Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania, 
seemed to have very serious prospects of taking 
power in Greece by force. At that time, all anti- 
Communist elements in the country, united in a 
common front under the direction of a broad coali- 
tion government headed by 87-year-old Liberal 
Themistoklis Sofoulis, supported the ban imposed 
against the insurgents. 

In contrast, by 1974 it was no longer the Com- 
munists, responsible for the long-ended ‘guerrilla 
war” (andartopolemos) of 1946-49, who served as 
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primary focus of hostility for the traditional political 
elite of Greece, but rather the vehemently anti- 
Communist elements responsible for the Yeoryios 
Papadhopoulos-Dhimitris loannidhis military dicta- 
torship of 1967-74. On April 21, 1967, army offi- 
cers of peasant and petty-bourgeois extraction that 
had fought communism in the mountains of Greece 
for the sake of the politicians of Athens during the 
late 1940's, staged a coup d’état against the same 
elite which they had earlier served. Laying sole 
claim to the anti-Communist banner, but at the 
same time claiming to represent an_ ill-defined 
ideology aimed at social justice for all Greeks in 
the face of inequities created by the country’s 
wealthy urban political oligarchy, the officers—both 
Papadhopoulos and loannidhis were colonels— 
toppled their masters and imprisoned many of them. 
Political activity was suspended; dissenting opinion 
was severely repressed; and military-authoritarian 
rule destined to last seven years was introduced. 
The military regime was finally brought down—by 
increased restiveness at home following the replace- 
ment of Papadhopoulos by the more rigid loannidhis, 
by worsening inflation and deepening economic 
trouble, and, most immediately, by its gross mis- 


handling of the Cyprus crisis of 1974. But the: 


trauma which the military rulers had created for the 
Greek aristocracy was such that the pre-1967 oli- 
garchic elite which returned to power did so with 
a much more tolerant attitude toward communism, 
the junta’s professed bogeyman. On July 23, 1974, 
Konstantinos Karamanlis was recalled from France, 
where he had lived in voluntary exile since resigning 
as Prime Minister of Greece in 1963, to form a coali- 
tion government preparatory to the holding of new 
elections and the full restoration of parliamentary 
rule. Prime Minister from 1955 to 1963, he had 
been accused by all opposition parties of rigging 
the parliamentary elections of 1961 and of moral 
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responsibility for the death of United Democratic 
Left deputy Grigorios Lambrakis in 1963. Sensitive 
to the scars left by seven years of dictatorship, upon 
returning home Karamanlis sought, immediately, to 
demonstrate to his countrymen that accusations of 
authoritarian tendencies made against him in the 
past had been false and that he was, in fact, Greece’s 
best democrat. His behavior since 1974 has clearly 
been designed to secure his own place in history— 
that is, less toward coping with communism than 
toward making clear to his compatriots that he is the 
country’s best hope for averting events of either the 
1946-49 or 1967-74 varieties. 

Thus, the return to power of Karamanlis and the 
pre-1967 sociopolitical elite which he represents 
has resulted in an unexpected opportunity for the 
rebirth of Greek Communist strength. Whether the 
Communists will be able to exploit this opportunity 
to improve their standing in the political arena will 
depend (a) on how well they succeed in avoiding 
errors committed in the past (i/.e., unconditional 
obedience to Moscow and hostility toward the peas- 
antry), and (b) on whether they manage to formulate 
a political strategy agreeable to all factions of the 
Communist movement and compatible with the 
realities of Greece “after the colonels.” 

The present article will attempt to summarize the 
development of communism in Greece—its 
strengths, weaknesses, and electoral record—from 
its origins in 1918-20 just after the Russian Revolu- 
tion to its reemergence as a legally active movement 
contesting the parliamentary elections of 1974. 
Then, after examining the nature of the relationship 
which exists between Communist ideology and Greek 
socioeconomic realities, the article will discuss 
what the Greek Communists are doing to try to ex- 
ploit the opportunity which has presented itself and 
what their prospects for success are for the foresee- 
able future. 


Communism in Greece to World War II 


The Greek workers’ movement began to develop 
in the 1870's, but it was not until November 17, 
1918, that the Workers’ Socialist Party of Greece 
was established, during a Panhellenic Socialist Con- 
gress in Piraeus. The party grew out of the fusion of 
diverse small socialist groups which had emerged 
before and during World War |. At the party’s second 
congress, held in Athens between April 18 and 26, 
1920, supporters of the Third (Communist) Interna- 
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tional, founded in Moscow in March 1919, asserted 
control and added the word Communist, in paren- 
theses, to the party’s title. The party adopted the 
hammer and sickle as its emblem and formally en- 
tered the Comintern; however, the title of the party 
daily, Rizospastis (Radical), which had commenced 
publication in 1917 before the Piraeus congress, re- 
mained unchanged.’ 

One of the problems which the new Communist 
party had to face was the very limited scale of heavy 
industry in Greece during the first half of the 20th 
century. The absence of an industrial working-class 
base was bound to hinder the electoral performance 
of a proletarian party. This clearly accounted for the 
fact that Greece failed to develop a social-democratic 
or reformist-internationalist party of the working 
class as most countries of Western Europe did dur- 
ing this period. The names of certain left-of-center 
parties which did develop were misleading. For ex- 
ample, Alexandros Papanastasiou’s Agrarian and 
Workers’ Party, which was active between the two 
world wars, and the Socialist Democratic Party with 
which Yeoryios Papandreou contested the 1946 elec- 
tions,* while based on Western ideas, were certainly 
not working-class socialist parties. In fact, the only 
serious endeavor to create a non-Communist work- 
ers’ party was that of Ilias Tsirimokos and Professor 
Alexandros Svolos, who founded the Union of Peo- 
ple’s Democracy (Enosi Laikis Dhimokratias—ELD) 
during the German occupation of Greece and fought 


11n the 1961 elections, Karamanlis’ National Radical Union won 
49.6 percent of the valid ballots cast. The Center Union of 
Yeoryios Papandreou and Sofoklis Venizelos had anticipated winning 
the election, but, in alliance with the small Progressive Party of 
Speros Markezinis, received only 34.3 percent of the vote. The 
Communist-dominated Pan-Democratic Agrarian Front got 15.1 
percent, way down from its 1958 record of 24.3 percent. Disappointed 
with the election results, both opposition forces complained bitterly 
of fraud and intimidation at the polls. 

Furthermore, they attributed Lambrakis’ death in Thessaloniki to 
deliberate government action. The Communists founded a youth 
movement called Democratic Youth Lambrakis, intended to spread 
communism among the younger generation. Mikis Theodhorakis was 
leader of the movement. The motion picture ‘‘Z,” for which 
Theodhorakis composed the score, was based on the story of 
Lambrakis’ death. 

2 Stavros Zormbalas, Simaia tou /aou: selidhes apo tin istoria tou 
“Rizospasti,”’ 1917-1936 (People’s Flag: Some Pages from the 
History of Rizospastis, 1917-1936), Bucharest, Politikes kai 
Logotekhnikes Ekdhoseis, 1966. See also, D. Kitsikis, Propagande 
et pressions en politique internationale—La Gréce et ses 
revendications a la Conférence de Paix, 1919-1920 (Propaganda 
and Pressures in International Politics—Greece and Her Claims at 
fhe Peace Conference, 1919-1920), Paris, Presses universitaires de 
France, 1963, pp. 460-80. 

3 Yeoryios Papandreou founded the Socialist Democratic Party in 
1933. The party was not active within Greece until after World War II. 
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the Germans as part of the National Liberation Front 
(Ethniko Apelevftherotiko Metopo—EAM). This party, 
however, received just 3,912 votes in the 1951 par- 
liamentary elections—the only elections in which it 
ran alone—and then disappeared. The United Demo- 
cratic Left (Enieia Dhimokratiki Aristera—EDA), es- 
tablished to fill the gap that was left by the outlaw- 
ing of the Communist Party in 1947, was the spiritual 
heir of the latter and not of the ELD. 

In the first national elections which it contested, 
the Workers’ Socialist Party (Communist) received 
fewer than 20,000 votes, and each of the party’s 
candidates was defeated in the electoral district 
where he ran. By the November 7, 1926, elections, 
the Communists had officially changed the name of 
their party to the Greek Communist Party (Kom- 
mounistiko Komma Elladhas—KKE), but they cam- 
paigned as the United Electoral Front of Workers, 
Peasants, and Refugees in an attempt to attract the 
votes of the uprooted Greeks repatriated from Asia 
Minor under terms of the 1923 Greek-Turkish Treaty 
of Lausanne. The KKE received 41,982 votes, or 4.4 
percent of those cast. Owing to the proportional elec- 
toral system used for the first time in these elections, 
this performance secured the Communists 10 seats 
out of 279 in parliament. 

During the rest of the interwar period the Commu- 
nists’ electoral fortunes varied from election to elec- 
tion, but the number of votes they received never ex- 
ceeded 10 percent of those cast. They won parlia- 
mentary seats only when the proportional electoral 
system was used (1926, 1932, 1936), never when 
the majority candidate in each district automatically 
won the seat contested (1923, 1928, 1933, 1935). 

In the elections of August 19, 1928, the Commu- 
nists’ vote total fell to 14,325, only 1.4 percent of 
those cast, and not one of their candidates was 
elected. But’ after the world economic crisis their 
performance improved. The elections of September 
25, 1932, gave them 58,223 votes (5 percent) and 
10 deputies. The figures remained approximately the 
same in the elections of March 5, 1933, with the 
KKE getting 52,958 votes (4.6 percent)—though no 
parliamentary seats—and then increased consider- 
ably in the elections of June 9, 1935. Profiting from 
the abstention of all parties of the Center and of the 
non-Communist Left (some of whose supporters voted 
for the Communists rather than abstain), the KKE 
amassed 98,699 votes, an interwar high of 9.6 per- 
cent of the total, even though the majority electoral 
system in force still kept them out of parliament. Be- 
cause of the reintroduction of the proportional elec- 


toral system, 15 parliamentary seats out of a total of 
300 went to Communists in the elections of January 
6, 1936, but the total vote received by the party fell 
to 73,411, or 5.8 percent of those cast.* 

Clearly, the Communists still represented a small 
minority in the country. The absence of heavy indus- 
try in Greece, which might have supplied a working- 
class base of support, was reflected in the social 
origins of the members of the Communist parlia- 
mentary group of 1936: some workers in the tobacco 
industry, a hairdresser, a streetcar employee, a bar- 
rister, and a high school principal.°® Total party mem- 
bership in 1936 was only 14,000. 

During the dictatorship of General loannis Metaxas 
from 1936 to 1941—as during the 1967-74 mili- 
tary dictatorship—the KKE was particularly weak, 
corroded by internal strife. From 1936 to 1941, it 
was split into three groups. At the head of two of 
these groups—called the Former Central Committee 
and the Provisional Leadership—Metaxas’ police put 
its own agents. The third group took shape in the 
country’s prisons, especially in the prison of Akronaf- 
plia Fortress in the Peloponnesos. One of the mem- 
bers of this last group, Pavlos Nefeloudhis, who is 
still a Communist today, wrote in his memoirs, pub- 
lished in Athens in 1974, that at the time of the es- 
tablishment of the Metaxas dictatorship “there was 
no contact of the party with the rank and file.”* The 
KKE had done nothing to prepare itself for the even- 
tuality of a coup, even though it suspected that one 
was in preparation. As a result, as in 1967, many of 
the Communist Party’s leaders were arrested in their 
beds on the night of the coup. 

Metaxas’ death on January 29, 1941, cut off 
George II, Greece’s “English” king (so called because 
of his pro-British sympathies and his 12-year exile 
in Britain, which had been ended by his restoration 
in 1935), from the Greek masses, after he had al- 


ready been cut off from the bourgeoisie by the Gen- 


eral’s 1936 coup. In May, the king departed his 
country once more, abandoning Greece to any move- 
ment which would support parliamentary democracy 


4D. Kitsikis, ‘'Greece,’’ in Jean Myriat and Stein Rokkan, Eds., 
International Guide to Electoral Statistics, The Hague, Mouton, 1969, 
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to please the middle class and set up national resist- 
ance to the Axis invaders and promote social justice 
to please the masses. Here was an unprecedented 
opportunity for the Communist Party to exploit, if 
only it would dress in the democratic mantle. 
The Communists responded by founding the National 
Liberation Front (EAM) in an atmosphere of social 
leveling due to hunger, on the September 27, 1941, 
in Athens.’ 


1941-1974 


There is no doubt whatsoever that the EAM, the 
most important organization of Greek resistance to 
the Axis occupation, was at the beginning the Com- 
munist Party itself. This is openly acknowledged in 
the memoirs of Communist EAM leader Petros 
Rousos which were published in Bucharest in 1966 
by the party’s press in exile, the Politikes kai Logo- 
tekhnikes Ekdhoseis (Political and Literary Press).° 
Rousos describes with pride the extraordinary trans- 
formation of the Greek Communist Party, through the 
EAM, from an extremely weak and divided entity in 
May 1941, into the dominant political force in 
Greece at the end of the Axis occupation. According 
to Rousos, the social leveling produced by the occu- 
pation made the EAM an enormous fraternity of more 
than one and a half million members—out of a total 
population at the time of 7,350,000—united by the 
most benign sentiments of solidarity and sacrifice. 
The organization’s ranks included six bishops, hun- 
dreds of priests, and great numbers of Greek patriots 
who fought the Germans as members of EAM while 
remaining totally unaware of the KKE’s unconditional 
subservience to the Soviet Union. 

Communists often equate foreign occupation with 
a dictatorial regime that is not favorable to them. 
Indeed, the Greek Communists have frequently com- 
pared the military regime installed on April 21, 
1967, to the German wartime occupation.’ But the 
comparison hardly seems convincing. It affords no 
explanation as to why the strength of the Commu- 
nists went up tremendously during the German- 
Italian-Bulgarian occupation of 1941-44, whereas 


7 D. Kitsikis, ‘Starvation in Greece, 1941-1942: The Political 
Consequences,” Revue d’histoire de la deuxiéme guerre mondiale 
(Paris), April 1969, pp. 17-41. 

8 Petros Rousos, / megali tetraetia (The Big Four Years), Bucharest, 
Politikes kai Logotekhnikes Ekdhoseis, 1966. 

°See D. Kitsikis, ‘‘The Communist Movement in Greece,’’ 

Etudes internationales (Quebec), September 1975, pp. 334-54. 
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during the 1936-41 and 1967-74 dictatorships, 
when they had to suffer less repression, they had no 
success at all. 

The KKE temporarily increased its membership 
from 14,000 in 1936, when Metaxas outlawed the 
party, to 350,000 in 1944, when the German occu- 
pation ended, by exploiting Greek national sentiment. 
Yet within three years, utter disregard of the same 
national sentiment and Greek values by the Commu- - 
nists, vividly demonstrated by the way they waged 
the 1946-49 guerrilla war, sent them down to de- 
feat—disgraced and outlawed politically in 1947, 
and finally beaten militarily in 1949. 

They reappeared in disguise on the Greek political 
scene as early as 1951, when the Communist-domi- 
nated party called the United Democratic Left (EDA) 
was founded. But the Communists, always a small 
minority of under 10 percent of the electorate before 


‘the war, could hardly expect to do much better after 


the disastrous outcome of the civil war. The EDA re- 
ceived 24.3 percent of the votes in 1958, but most of 
these were protest votes by left-of-center non-Com- 
munists against the three-year-old Karamanlis gov- 
ernment, which they considered much too conserva- 
tive socially. More typical of the Communists’ post- 
war performances were the elections of February 16, 
1964 (the last before the coup d’état of April 21, 
1967), when the EDA garnered only 11.8 percent of 
the votes cast. 

In 1967, as in 1936, the Communists were caught 
unawares by the military coup d’état. They put up 
no resistance whatsoever, and Greek communism 
appeared to be on the verge of collapsing complete- 
ly. The inevitable result soon followed. Differences 
broke out openly between the leadership of the Com- 
munist Party situated “in the exterior,” j.e., in the 
Communist countries of Eastern Europe, and the 
leadership of EDA, representing communism “in the 
interior,” or within Greece. 

Long before 1967, EDA had complained of being 
obliged to follow the directives of Communist leaders 
settled outside of the country since 1949 who had— 
in the opinion of the militants of the interior—lost 
contact with Greek reality.*° Moreover, the exiled 
Greek Communist Party, EDA leaders maintained, 
had had a very turbulent and disgraceful history 
abroad, with internal disputes so violent that many 
had lost faith in it. Such was the case with Dhimitris 


10 On divisions within the KKE, see Antonio Solaro, Storia de/ 
partito comunista greco (History of the Greek Communist Party), 
Milan, Teti, 1973. Solaro has been in the KKE since 1948. 
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Vlantas, KKE Politburo member from 1947 to 1956 
and Minister of Defense of the Communist guerrilla 
government from 1948 to 1949. The experiences 
that had destroyed his belief in the party are worth 
recouriting in some detail. 

Vlantas had been a member of the Greek Com- 
munist Party since 1924. In 1943, during the Axis 
occupation, he founded and led the Communist- 
inspired United Panhellenic Youth Organization 
(Enieia Panellinia Organosi Neon—EPON). During 
the civil war, he was the Communists’ Minister of 
Agriculture, then Minister of Defense. But in March 
1956 he was excluded from the party as a member 
of the overthrown Stalinist leadership of the KKE 
led by Nikos Zakhariadhis. He was exiled, by de- 
cision of his party and the Russians, for 11 years in 
the Carpathian Mountains of Romania, where he 
lived under extremely harsh conditions. Finally, in 
October 1967, he managed to find refuge in Paris, 
where he continues to live today. Even though he 
still considered himself a Marxist (though no longer 
a Leninist), leftist French journalists like Eric 
Rouleau of Le Monde declined to help him publish 
his memoirs. Finally, he decided to give part of 
them to the rightist Athenian newspaper Akropolis, 
which published them, in the form of an interview, 
in a series of four articles which appeared between 
April 1 and 5, 1973." 

In his recollections, Vlantas makes a disclosure 
that adds a new element to the explanations given 


11 D, Viantas, ‘‘Why | Disagreed with the Communist Party,”’ 
Akropolis (Athens), April 1-5, 1973. 

12 Evanghelos Averoff-Tossizza, Le Feu et la hache: Gréce ’46-49 
(The Fire and the Axe: Greece ’46-49), Paris, Editions de Breteuil, 
1973, pp. 260-63; and Dominique Eudes, The Kapetanios: Partisans 
and Civil War in Greece, 1943-1949, London, NLB, 1972. Averoff- 
Tossizza is a former Minister of Foreign Affairs. In the present 
Karamanlis government, he is the Minister of National Defense. 

Averoff said that the reason for Markos Vafiadhis’ elimination was 
his great respect for Tito. Like Tito, Markos, as he is generally 
known, was a nationalist Communist. Consequently, Moscow ordered 
Zakhariadhis to remove Markos from all his positions. Averoff also 
said that Markos did not agree on military tactics with Zakhariadhis, 
who instead of continuing guerrilla warfare wanted to launch 
regular army operations in a positional war. 

Eudes, who got his information from Markos himself, confirms the 
accuracy of this last cause of divergence alleged by Averoff. 

Markos is supposed to have said to the disagreeing Zakhariadhis on 
Jan. 15, 1948, “We are not a regular army, and we are in no 

position at the moment to operate seriously against urban centers” 
(The Kapetanios, p. 309). And in August of the same year, in another 
violent quarrel, ‘‘Markos accused Zakhariadhis of trying to liquidate 
the revolution” (ibid., p. 330). On Aug. 21, 1948, says Eudes, 
Zakhariadhis tried unsuccessfully to murder Markos; Averoff, 
however, doubts this. 

Markos gave more details of his rift with Zakhariadhis in a 
series of articles published under the title, ‘‘Markos Vafiadhis’ Diary,” 
Ta Nea (Athens), Sept. 13-21, 1976. 
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General Dhimitris Viantas, then an officer in the Greek 
leftist guerrilla forces, speaks to the Fifth Congress 
of the Bulgarian Communist Party held in Sofia, 
December 19-24, 1948. 


—wWide World. 


by others who have written of the period—for ex- 
ample, Evanghelos Averoff-Tossizza and Dominique 
Eudes—concerning the decisive rift which took 
place during the civil war between the Secretary- 
General of the KKE, Nikos Zakhariadhis, and the 
head of the Communist government and army, 
Markos Vafiadhis.’* Vlantas says that the Russians 
told Zakhariadhis that in 1948 they had received 
a letter from Markos, addressed to the Central Com- 
mittee of the Soviet Communist Party, accusing 
Zakhariadhis of being a traitor. While Vlantas seems 
to believe that the letter really existed, he himself 
did not see it—which of course leaves open the 
possibility that Stalin forged the accusation to widen 
the rift already separating the two leaders. 

Another of his recollections concerns a serious 
incident which occurred in 1955 in Tashkent, 
Uzbekistan, between rival groups of Greek Com- 
munist refugees in the USSR. In 1955, Viantas was 
in Moscow, a KKE Politburo member. The party 
asked him to go to Tashkent to cope with a frac- 
tional group that had developed among the 12,000 
former Greek Communist guerrilleros living there. 
The disruptive faction was headed by Communists 
opposed to the Zakhariadhis leadership, with the 
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well-known Markos Vafiadhis, Dhimitris Partsalidhis, 
Leonidhas Stringos, Kostas Kolliyiannis, and Takis 
Dhimitriou prominent among them. As Vlantas tells 
it, however, the fractional group had in fact been 
organized by the Soviet authorities, who had them- 
selves decided to oust Zakhariadhis.” 

When Vlantas arrived in Tashkent, a representa- 
tive of the leadership of the Soviet Communist Party 
asked him to help the fractional group rather than 
destroy it, and to become its leader with Soviet 
backing. Viantas refused. In retaliation, on August 
18, 1955, when Zakhariadhis himself arrived in 
Tashkent, the Soviet Security Policy armed about 
500 Greek Communists with knives in order to try 
to murder Viantas. Viantas suggested to Zakhariadhis 
that both go back to Bucharest, Romania, where the 
headquarters of the Central Committee of the Greek 
Communist Party was located, and attempt from 
there to quell the fractional group. But the appeal 
was in vain, and Vlantas remained in Tashkent. On 
September 10, 1955, 500 armed _ fractionalists 
attacked the party’s offices in Tashkent under the 
conduct of Soviet security agents. Vlantas and 35 
of his men barricaded themselves inside, using 
furniture to block the doors. The battle lasted nearly 
two hours, with the assailants shouting, “Death to 
Viantas.” Finally, 3,000 former guerrilleros came to 
Viantas’ aid from the different parts of the city 
and succeeded in liberating him. He returned to 
Bucharest. 

In October 1956, Vlantas was arrested in Bucha- 
rest and, as has already been mentioned, sentenced 
to internal exile within Romania. He says he is grate- 
ful to his Romanian comrades for not having allowed 
the Russians to exile him to Siberia and for having 
kept him in their country instead, even though as a 
prisoner. 

While the 1967 coup in Athens precipitated the 
crisis between Greek Communists abroad and those 
at home, a formal split did not take place until 
February 1968, at the 12th Plenum of the party’s 
Central Committee. There then emerged a Greek 
Communist Party ‘‘of the exterior” and a Greek Com- 
munist Party “of the interior.” The EDA, although 
no longer allowed to operate in the open as the Com- 
munists’ legal facade because the regime of the 
colonels had outlawed all political parties, leaned 
heavily toward the Communist Party “of the interior,” 
whose viewpoints it by and large shared. 


13 Zakhariadhis had been approved to head the KKE by the 
Comintern in 1931. He was appointed Secretary-General in 1934. 


It should be noted, however, that this split did 
not represent the only fractionalization of the Greek 
Communist movement during the 1960’s, even if it 
was the most serious one. In 1964, a Maoist group 
had broken away from the EDA. Led by lannis 
Khotzeas and Isaak lordhanidhis, it issued a monthly 
review called Anayennisi (Rennaissance) up to the 
time of the military coup in 1967. Its publishing 
house, /storikes Ekdhoseis (History Press), also pro- 
duced translations of Chinese books. 


The End of Illegality 


All these various Communist elements survived 
the hardships of the years of the Papadhopoulos- 
loannidhis dictatorship and entered the overt politi- 
cal arena in the summer of 1974 after the restora- 


‘tion of parliamentarism in Greece. They endeavored 
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to increase their constituencies in the country by 
putting pressure on the Karamanlis government to 
allow the repatriation en masse of all Greek refugees 
who had lived in Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union since 1949. 

The Greek Parliament opened a debate on the 
matter on February 20, 1975. Konstantinos Stefa- 
nopoulos, Minister of the Interior, said that the num- 
ber of refugees involved was approximately 100,000, 
and that while the government could not permit so 
many people to come back at the same time, it would 
permit individual repatriation. Each refugee would 
merely have to fill out an application for repatriation. 
The minister added that in fact repatriation was very 
easy, and that the government was no longer asking 
applicants for a declaration of political beliefs.”* 

In practice, the procedure has not proved quite 
as simple as Stefanopoulos suggested it would be. 
For example, the Ministry of Public Order did refuse 
to repatriate Markos Vafiadhis from the USSR, even 
though Vafiadhis made an official application on July 
25, 1976.** Nevertheless, many refugees have re- 
turned to Greece since 1974. For instance, 71 Greek 
Communist refugees arrived in Piraeus by boat from 
Tashkent on October 4, 1976, and were received in 
the harbor by a great number of their comrades.” 
This sort of reunion has been a source of great con- 
cern to anti-Communist circles in the country, who 


14 On Stefanopoulos’ statement of government policy, see To Vima 
(Athens), Feb. 21, 1975; and Vradhini (Athens), Feb. 21, 1975. 

15 Akropolis, Oct. 8, 1976. 

16/ Avyi (Athens), Oct. 5, 1976. 
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fear that at least some of those repatriated have | Exterior. That this share of the seats reflects this 
been trained abroad for guerrilla warfare and are | party’s real relative popular strength is attested by 
secretly bringing weapons into the country with | thesales of its Athenian daily, Rizospastis. Rizospastis 
them. sells nearly twice as many copies as does / Avyi 

Despite the new political atmosphere favoring | (Dawn), the daily of the KKE-Interior and EDA. 

them, the Communists did not do spectacularly well | During the week of July 26-August 1, 1976, for 
in the general elections held under Karamanlis on | example, Rizospastis’ sales averaged 13,904 copies 
November 17, 1974. A Communist electoral front | a day, or 2.8 percent of the total sales of the 13 
called the United Left (Enieia Aristera—EA) garnered | dailies in the Athens-Piraeus area (see Table 2). 
464,331 votes—9.45 percent of the total—and 8 of | This figure ranked it eighth on the list of 13 papers. 
300 parliamentary seats (see Table 1). The electoral | / Avyi’s sales, in contrast, averaged 7,312 copies a 
coalition joined three Communist parties: the EDA, | day, or 1.5 percent of the total sales. This figure put 
led by Ilias lliou; the Communist Party “of the in- | it at the very bottom of the list of papers. 

terior’ (Kommounistiko Komma_ Elladhas-esoteri- The Maoist Revolutionary Communist Movement 
kou or KKE-Interior), headed by Secretary-General | of Greece (Epanastatiko Kommounistiko Komma 
Kharalambos (Bambis) Dhrakopoulos and Leonidhas | E//adhas—EKKE) ran a separate slate in the 1974 
Kirkos; and the Communist Party ‘“‘of the exterior” | elections. It got only 1,013 votes, or 0.02 percent 
(Kommounistiko Komma Elladhas [exoterikou] or | of the total. (It should be noted here that the Revo- 
KKE-Exterior), led by Kharilaos Florakis (Yiotis). The | lutionary Communist Movement of Greece does not 
eight people who won election to parliament on its | enjoy a monopoly on the Maoist label. Indeed, there 
Slate included llias lliou of EDA; Bambis Dhrakopoulos | are now more than 20 ultra-Left splinter organiza- 
and Leonidhas Kirkos of KKE-Interior; and Kharilaos | tions in Greece, the most “Maoist” of them being 
Florakis, Grigorios Farakos, Mrs. Mina Yiannou, | the Organization of the Marxist-Leninists of Greece— 
Konstantinos Kappos, and Dhimitris Gondikas of | Organosi Marxiston Leniniston Elladhas or OMLE.) 
KKE-Exterior. From the 1974 election figures, then, it is clear 

Five out of the eight deputies, it should be under- | that neither the prolonged clandestine existence of 

scored, belong to the orthodox, pro-Soviet KKE- | the KKE since 1947 nor seven years of antiparlia- 


Table 1: Results of the Greek Parliamentary Elections of November 17, 1974 


Parties and Votes Percent of Number of Percent of 
Electoral Alliances cast total vote seats total seats 


Conservative 


New Democracy (ND?) 2,670,804 54.37 220 73/33 
Center 
Center Union—New Forces (electoral coalition of 

EK and ND?*) 1,002,908 20.42 60 20.00 
Non-Communist Left 
Panhellenic Socialist Movement (PASOK‘) 666,806 13.58 Zz 4.00 
Communist 
United Left (electoral coalition of EDA, KKE-Interior, 

and KKE-Exterior?) 464,331 9.45 8° 2.67 
Other‘ 107,507 2.18 0 0 
A Se LY ML nee CA Eben ah MN ih ieee eR Be eee eee ke 
TOTAL 4,912,356 100.00 300 100.00 


@ Nea Dhimokratia. 

b Enosi Kentrou, Nees Dinamis. 

¢ Panellinio Sosialistiko Kinima. 

4 Enieia Dhimokratiki Aristera, Kommounistiko Komma Elladhas-esoterikou, and Kommunistiko Komma Elladhas (exoterikou). 

° Of which the EDA got 1, the KKE-Interior got 2, and the KKE-Exterior got 5. | 

f This category, embracing a variety of small parties and splinter groups, includes the Maoist Revolutionary Communist Movement of Greece 
(Epanastatiko Kommounistiko Komma Elladhas—EKKE), which received 1,013 votes, or 0.02 percent of the total vote cast. 


SOURCE: Richard F. Staar, Ed., 1975 Yearbook on International Communist Affairs, Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution Press, 1975, p. 202. 
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| mentary military dictatorship have altered the 
degree of strength that the Communists enjoy in 
Greece. When Communist forces were allowed to 
reappear lawfully and contest elections in 1974, 
they obtained the roughly 10 percent of the vote 
that they had traditionally captured. Non-Communist 
left-of-center voters who had at times pushed EDA 
figures above this level in earlier years—to as high 
as 24 percent in 1958—this time channeled their 
support elsewhere, most notably to Andreas 
Papandreou’s Panhellenic Socialist Union (Panel- 
linio Sosialistiko Kinima—PASOK). 

In these circumstances, several questions about 
the future of communism in Greece arise. Will the 
Communists find new bases of support in the Greek 
populace, which has remained unresponsive for so 
long to Communist appeals? Will the Communists, 
so badly defeated in 1949 after the collapse of their 
armed rebellion, be able to avoid past errors such 
as unconditional submission to the will of a foreign 
power (i.e., the Soviet Union) and inability to 
adapt to peasant realities? And will they adopt politi- 
cal tactics conducive to furthering a modus vivendi 
with the Karamanlis government and not destroying 
the opportunity for greater Communist influence in 
Greek political life which has presented itself? It is 
to this series of questions that our discussion must 
now turn. 


Communism and Greek Reality 


Despite much economic progress over the last 20 
years, Greece is still in essence an underdeveloped 
country. The numerically predominant elements in 
Greek society are the peasantry and the lower-middle 
classes. The country has few large industries under 
local ownership. The ruling middle class stems 
largely from comprador ranks—those who work for 
or have business ties with foreign firms. Industrial 
workers are limited in number. All this is bound to 
affect the fortunes and stifle the appeals of a prole- 
tarian movement. 

The adherence to traditional values which is nor- 
mal for a peasant and petty-bourgeois population is 
accentuated in Greece by the fact that the country’s 
population is, demographically, one of the world’s 
oldest. Not only is the Greek birth rate very low— 
0.5 percent a year, but emigration over a long period 
from rural villages directly to foreign countries has 
left the countryside peopled predominantly with old 
folk. This state of affairs is in absolute contrast with 
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Table 2: Average Daily Sales of Newspapers in the 


Athens-Piraeus Area 
(Week of July 26-August 1, 1976) 


Papers, ranked Number of Percent of 

by sales copies sold total sales 

1. Ta Nea SL TTS 28.2 

2. Apoyevmatini 80,668 165 

3. Elevtherotipia 75,590 ie ay 

4. Vradhini 49,514 10.1 

5. Akropolis 33,295 6.8 

6. To Vima 28,444 5.8 

7. | Kathimerini 22,026 4.5 

8. Rizospastis 13,904 2.8 

9. Elevtheros kosmos 13,644 2.8 

10. Athinaiki 1B 515 2.4 
11. Estia 7,398 1.6 
12. Ethnikos kirix 7,330 ies 
13. / Avyi 7,312 1.5 
TOTAL 488,415 100.0 


SOURCE: O Takhidhromos (Athens), Aug. 5, 1976. 


that in Turkey, for example, which has—despite 
emigration—a very young population and an annual 
population increase of 2.5 percent. 

An additional factor affecting the Communists’ 
situation is that Greek traditional values are non- 
Western. Despite the long-standing myth—fostered 
by a West eager to discover noble ancestors in its 
geneology—that Greek culture is Western, it is not 
and never has been. There exists, according to a 
long tradition represented by the greatest spiritual 
figure of Eastern Orthodoxy, Saint Grigorios Palamas 
and the famous 15th-century Greek philosopher 
Yeoryios O Trapezountios, a traditional Russian- 
Greek-Turkish-Persian-Arab civilization in which 
Greek Orthodoxy and Islam are not contradictory, 
but rather two aspects of the same reality.’’ Western 
penetration into this area of civilization, which began 
with the crusades of the 11th century, led in Greece 
to the development of a pro-Western political 
trend—or “Western party’—and an anti-Western 
traditional political trend—or ‘Eastern party.” The 
overwhelming power of the West in 19th century 
Europe succeeded in imposing on Greece in 1821 a 
Westernist revolution and a Westernist political and 
cultural elite, the Liberals, who remain today the 
most enthusiastic supporters of the assimilation of 


17 Grigorios Palamas (1269-1359), Archbishop of Thessaloniki, 
has been thoroughly studied in the many works of Professor John 
Meyendorff. On the ‘‘Eastern Party” and Yeoryios O Trapezountios 
(1395-1484), see D. Kitsikis, ‘From Byzantine to Contemporary 
Greece,”’ in Encyclopedia Universalis, Paris, 1970, Vol. 7, pp. 1077-85. 
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Kharalambos Dhrakopoulos, now Secretary-General 
of the Greek Communist Party “of the interior” (KKE- 
Interior), in a photo released in October 1971 after 
his arrest by security police for alleged antistate and 
terrorist activities. 


—wWide World. 


Greece into the European Common Market. The 
Eastern party, which lost out in 1821 but which 
continued to reflect most accurately Greek values, 
has taken refuge today in the Orthodox monasteries 
Spread throughout the country and, in the form of 
a trend that could be labeled “Eastern modernist,” 
in the Greek army. Both the monasteries and the 
military, populated by peasant children of the Greek 
countryside, get strong support from Greek society’s 
most numerous elements. 

Communism, which is, like liberalism, a Western 
ideology imported into Greece, has not succeeded in 
developing there a real agrarian variant which would 
—in fact if not in theory—give precedence to the 
peasant and the countryside over the industrial 
worker and the city. The “Maoists” of Greece are no 
different from those of the West. They are confined 
to the cities and know nothing about the countryside. 
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And their weekly Athenian newspapers, Laikos 
Dhromos (The Road of the People) of OMLE and 
Laikoi Agones (People’s Struggles) of EKKE, are more 
concerned with the presentation of China’s and 
Albania’s views and activities and with anti-Soviet 
attacks than with promoting the views of the Greek 
peasantry. (Laikos Dhromos gets official support 
from China, and Peking’s New China News Agency 
on occasion quotes it.’*) 

Only during World War Il did agrarian com- 
munism in Greece have a genuine supporter, Aris 
Veloukhiotis, the founder and head of the Com- 


munist guerrilla National Popular Liberation Army 


(Ethnikos Laikos Apelevftherotikos Stratos—ELAS), 
which was mainly a peasant army. At the end of 
the war, however, in June 1945, Aris was condemned 
as an adventurist by the leadership of the KKE and 
killed. All Greek Communist parties today praise 
his example with endless eulogies and blame others 
for his death. But no party has adopted his ideas. 

The result is that Greek communism has not the 
slightest originality and has no mass base of sup- 
port. All variants of communism that exist in the 
West are present in Greece, but only as imported 
alien phenomena. Even the Greek slogan “socialism 
with national colors” has little meaning for non- 
industrialized Greece. It is a slogan for Italian and 
French Communists, not for their Greek counter- 
parts. One might argue, in fact, that “Greek com- 
munism”. does not exist, only “communism in 
Greece.” This point of view is confirmed by the study 
of the political activity of Mikis Theodhorakis.” 


Mikis Theodhorakis 


Theodhorakis, Greece’s best known contemporary 
composer, was born in 1925 and studied music in 
Athens from 1943 to 1950. But he completed his 
studies in Paris from 1954 to 1960, and his music, 
as he himself, became Westernized Greek. He main- 
tains close contact with Paris and, like Karamaniis, 
has been influenced by French politics. 


From the age of 17, Theodhorakis has been a> 


Communist. Before 1967 he was an EDA leader and 
member of parliament, and when the Democratic 
Youth Lambrakis movement was founded in 1963, 


18 See, for example, NCNA’s press release datelined Peking, 
Aug. 3, 1976, concerning the entry into the Mediterranean of the 
Soviet aircraft carrier Kiev. 

19 For a monographic study of Theodhorakis’ life, see George 
Giannaris, Mikis Theodorakis, New York, NY, Praeger, 1972. 


| 
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The experience | got from my participation in the 
leadership of the Greek Communist Party-/nterior 
over the /ast two years, has revealed to me that the 
international Communist movement has ceased to 


he assumed directorship of it. After the KKE split of 
1968, he became a Politburo member of the KKE- 
Interior, but he left the party in 1972 for reasons 
which we will examine below. Finally, in 1974, when 
EDA was reconstituted, he once again assumed a 
leadership post in it as a member of the party’s 
Executive Committee. 

Theodhorakis has always used the enormous 
prestige he enjoys as a composer for political pur- 
poses, and his public declarations of 1976 show no 
change in this behavior. His avowed intention is to 
become the Communist counterpart of Andreas 
Papandreou and to regroup all Greek Communists 
under his leadership. He has even explained how he 
intends to do this. 

In a 25-page memorandum dated April 1972, 
Theodhorakis explained to his former comrades the 
reasons for his resignation that year from the KKE- 
Interior. Citing the abortive Czechoslovak experience 
under Alexander Dubcek in 1968 and taking as an 
example the government of Salvador Allende then 


| in power in Chile to support his views, Theodhorakis 
| wrote: 
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represent revolutionary change. . . . Such revolu- 
tionary change is not admissable within the frame- 
work of military confrontation between the two super- 
powers. Therefore revolutionary change in Greece is 
connected with the full independence of revolutionary 
forces. . . . This certainly does not mean that an 
independent people’s movement will not be faced 
with the furious reaction of imperialism. . . . Nor 
does it mean that in the [resultant] clash the natural 
allies of the movement will not be the Soviet Union, 
the socialist camp, and the Communist parties of the 
world.”° 


Theodhorakis continued his argumentation by calling 
for the dismantlement of all existing Greek Com- 
munist organizations and the regrouping of all their 
members in a new independent people’s movement. 
He did not specifically name a leader for the pro- 
posed movement, but the tone of his memorandum 
left little doubt that he envisioned himself in the 
role. As for the cultural context of the movement, 
he clearly grounded it in Western civilization by pro- 
claiming, “I staunchly believe that the twentieth 


20 Untitled typed memorandum in Greek, dated April 1972, 
pp. 2, 4. The author has a copy of this memorandum in his personal 
collection. An earlier and shorter French-language version was dated 
March 19, 1972, Sydney, Australia. 
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Mikis Theodhorakis addressing a rally at Corfu during his unsuccessful campaign on the ticket of the United 


Left (EA) in the November 1974 Greek elections. 
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century is the century of liberty, the century of the 
triumph of a universal civilization.” * 

Theodhorakis, who had been imprisoned by the 
colonels’ regime for a time and had then spent four 
years in exile in Paris, returned to Greece in July 
1974—two years after writing the memorandum 
which we have been citing—when Karamanlis made 
all political parties legal. Recordings of the contro- 
versial composer’s music, banned during the 1967- 
74 military dictatorship because of their use for 
political purposes (most notably in the film “Z”), 
began to sell in huge numbers. Yet, despite his popu- 
larity as a composer and his previous election as an 
EDA member of parliament in the 1964 elections, 
Theodhorakis failed to win a parliamentary seat in 
November 1974, when he ran as a candidate of the 
Communists’ United Left (EA). This was not an un- 
welcome development for the orthodox Greek Com- 
munist apparatus, whose members worried about 
the composer’s disobedient mind. But it assured that 
Theodhorakis would continue in Greece the “inde- 
pendent” tactics and quest for an independent peo- 
ple’s movement which he had begun abroad. For 
the time being, Theodhorakis would act from within 
the ranks of the EDA, a party well suited to his 
needs. He declared to the non-Communist, centrist 
daily To Vima in the late summer of 1976: 


| belong to EDA. They are old Communists with all 
the wisdom and experience of a life filled with 
anguish, thought, and action. They do not have 
blinders. They are totally free.” 


Nevertheless, Theodhorakis has used the non- 
Communist press of Athens much more than / Avyi, 
the joint daily of the EDA and the KKE-Interior, to 
present his views to the Greek people. In August 
1976, for example, he published in the right-wing 
mass-circulation daily Apoyevmatini two articles 
under the imposing title, “The Only Way out of the 
Pincers of the Two Blocs: National Unity Behind 
Karamanlis.” 77 In them, he strongly criticized 
Andreas Papandreou’s uncompromising opposition 
to the Karamanlis government and repeated his 
already well-known conviction—publicized with the 
Slogan “Either Karamanlis or the tanks!”—that 
Karamanlis represented the country’s only defense 
against the return to power of the military, and there- 
fore deserved all Greeks’ full support.” 


21 /bid., p. 8. 
22 To Vima, Aug. 8, 1976. ’ 
23 Apoyevmatini (Athens), Aug. 17-18, 1976. 
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Then, on September 6, 1976, the same rightist 
newspaper began publishing the 50-page report, 
entitled “Let Us Build Up a New Left with Greek 
Colors,” which Theodhorakis—clearly borrowing 
from the French Communist slogan, “Socialism with 
the colors of France’—had presented two months 
earlier to the Steering Committee of EDA. In this 
report, Theodhorakis had stated in the clearest 
terms yet the independent attitude which he would 
have the Communists of Greece adopt.* In essence, 
his point of view was that Greek Communists, what- 
ever the reaction of international communism, (i.e., 
Moscow, primarily), had to propose a “national com- 
promise” to the governing Right, comparable to the 
“historic compromise” that Italian Communist leader 
Enrico Berlinguer had proposed to the ruling Italian 
Christian Democrats.”* They had to collaborate with 
the Karamanlis government, he said, in order to 
prevent an authoritarian comeback. 

Theodhorakis justified his call for the assertion } 
of Greek Communist independence and the rejection 
of submission to policy directives from abroad in 
the following way: 


! believe that orthodox Communists very rightly 
accuse [non-ruling] European Communist parties 
[the Eurocommunists] of in fact abandoning com- 
munism. This is a game of words. For what, after all, 
is communism? It is no longer possible to define it 
in a purely theoretical way. It is neither pure Marxism 
nor classical Leninism. More than fifty years of prac- 
tical application have given the word communism a 
clear historical and substantive meaning. Com- 
munism is Soviet Stalinism with the improvements 
and variations which have been incorporated after 
the 20th Congress [of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union]. Consequently, accusations made by 
the supporters of Soviet communism, to the effect 
that the [non-ruling] Communist parties of Europe 
have given up the basic principles and main char- 
acteristics of what is commonly called communism, 
can be Said to be correct... . | tend to believe that 
for those Europeans, including myself, to whom 
thousands of signs indicate that the time for Euro- 
pean socialism is upon us, one of the most serious 
obstacles on the path to socialism is Stalinist com- 


24 For earlier efforts to promote the pro-Karamanlis slogan, see, 
for example, To Vima, Aug. 8, 1976. 

25 Apoyevmatini, Sept. 6, 1976. 

26 On the ‘‘historic compromise” proposal of Berlinguer, see 
Giacomo Sani, ‘‘The PCI on the Threshold,’’ Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), November-December 1976. 
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Ilias Iliou, Chairman of the United Democratic Left 
(EDA), casts his vote in the 1974 Greek elections. 


—wWide World. 


munism, distorted and frozen Marxism. . . . The 
new policy [which | suggest] is socialism with na- 
tional colors. EDA has proclaimed in favor of it cour- 
ageously, plainly, and clearly. The KKE-I/nterior, how- 
ever, is hesitating. 


The dramatic way in which Theodhorakis’ unortho- 
dox views were publicized, by appearance in a right- 
wing mass-circulation newspaper, led many to be- 
lieve that a rift had developed between the composer 
and his party and that the ideas expressed in 
Apoyevmatini were  Theodhorakis’ alone. But, 
Theodhorakis stated in his published text that the 
EDA supports his views, and what we know of EDA 
chairman llias lliou lends credence to Theodhorakis’ 
assertion—at least insofar as lliou himself is con- 
cerned. Why, then, did Theodhorakis publish his re- 
port in Apoyevmatini? The answer lies, it would seem 
in the nature of the relationship which exists be- 
tween EDA and the KKE-Interior. The two parties 
collaborate, but there are members of both, and 
especially of the KKE-Interior, who feel that 
Theodhorakis and lliou are moving too far too fast. 
They are “hesitating,” as Theodhorakis stated in his 
report. The joint press organ of the EDA and KKE- 
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Interior, / Avyi, which is edited by the number-two 
man in the KKE-Interior, Leonidhas Kirkos, is in fact 
entirely controlled by-the KKE-Interior. As a result, 
when EDA and the KKE-Interior disagree, the EDA 
is left without a party daily newspaper in which to 
express itself. Under such circumstances the EDA, 
and in this case Theodhorakis, is obliged to use the 
non-Communist press to make its views known. 

Of course, Iliou is old and ailing, and Theodhorakis 
might be the new and dynamic leader who could 
unite the two parties and give them a broader base 
of popular support. He is interested, with Iliou’s 
connivance, in using his personal prestige and the 
support of public opinion to impose his views on 
both the EDA and the more recalcitrant KKE-Interior. 
The publication of his program in Apoyevmatini, 
which sells approximately ten times as many copies 
as / Avyi, may not have been ill-conceived as a means 
of stimulating developments in this direction. 


Reaction of the Right 


Communist reactions to Theodhorakis’ attempt to 
use public opinion to bolster his position within the 
movement are as yet inconclusive. But the reactions 
of the Right and of the Karamanlis government to 
the composer’s proposals for collaboration have 
been quick and very favorable, indicating not only a 
readiness to collaborate, but a desire to see 
Theodhorakis’ aspirations within the Communist 
movement fulfilled as well. 

In fact, an atmosphere favorable to the promotion 
of the idea of a national (or “historic’) compromise 
between moderate Communists and the Karamanlis 
Right has been developing almost since the fall of 
the military dictatorship, and certainly since the 
elections of November 1974. At times this has led 
to exercises in mutual flattery. Yeoryios Rallis, for 
instance, leader of Karamanlis’ New Democracy 
party (Nea Dhimokratia—ND) and one of the pillars 
of his government, made the following comments 
about the EDA’s Ilias Iliou in March 1975: 


The man who gave me the key to the Greek political 
situation was Ilias lliou. This leader of the Left, a 
humanist respected by all, even by his most staunch 
opponents, has had an inhuman fate. At the time of 
the civil war, he was deported for five years, from 
1946 to 1951, and subjected to continuous torture 
during two of them. Then came his difficult and 
dangerous experience in semi-clandestinity. In 1967, 
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the coup d’état took place, and the venerable leader, 
whose health had been compromised by so many 
hardships, was again deported, to Yaros, and tor- 
tured, before being transferred as a prisoner to the 
military hospital of Athens, where he stayed during 
four trying years. But nothing succeeded in making 
him submit. He has always spoken without fear. 
And now he still speaks without hate.” 


And Iliou reciprocated as follows: 


Take Rallis’ case: he was imprisoned by the military 
on the basis of laws he had himself issued against 
us. The colonels did not need to resort to excep- 
tional measures. The traditional Right fell victim to 
the arsenal it had built up to muzzle the Left. This 
made it think. From now on, we are trying on both 
sides for mutual understanding.” 


Now, however, Theodhorakis has broached the sub- 
ject of cooperation publicly and has received a 
public response. 

Since lliou’s Communists are far weaker than 
Berlinguer’s in Italy, Karamanlis does not feel that 
he need fear—as Italian Christian Democracy may 
have to—being used by the Left in any compromise 
arrangement which is reached. Karamanlis endorses 
collaboration with the EDA/KKE-Interior and hopes 
to exploit it to increase his own popularity—though, 
as we have seen, the Communists, like Karamanlis 
himself, lack firm ties to the peasantry and lower 
middle classes. He may also see the promotion of 
Theodhorakis’ “independent Left’? and “national 
compromise” ideas as a means of preserving dis- 
unity in Communist ranks. Certainly, the tone of the 
Right's praise of Theodhorakis invites this interpreta- 
tion. In September 1976, for example, Apoyevmatini 
contained the following passage: 


Apoyevmatini has lately extended its hospitality to 
two articles by Mikis Theodhorakis, related to the 
Aegean crisis. They made a great and profound im- 
pression, mainly among the broad masses of the 
Greek people. The government itself took a stand on 
them through a governmental statement emphasizing 
the patriotic character of Theodhorakis’ views. Nearly 
all of the Athenian press commented on them... . 
In fact, with his articles, Theodhorakis has definitely 
laid the basis for a New Greek Left, which, with 


27 To Vima, March 4, 1975. 
28 (bid. 


Kharilaos Florakis (left), leader of the Greek Com- 
munist Party “of the exterior’ (KKE-Exterior), chats 
with Soviet Communist Party General Secretary 
Leonid Brezhnev during a break at the 11th Con- 
gress of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party on 
March 19, 1975, in Budapest. 


—Ference Vigovszki/MTI via Eastfoto. 


courage and responsibility, slashes the ties with all 
the sins and faults of the past.’ 


And the reaction of the KKE-Exterior to the “new 
Left” and “national compromise” ideas has been ac- 
commodatingly violent and uncompromising. Khari- 
laos Florakis stated definitively his party’s view of 
what was happening in Greece on March 19, 1975, 
in Budapest, at the 11th Congress of the Hungarian 
Socialist Workers’ Party: 


On its road, the Communist Party [of Greece] has to, 
face not only the militarist movements inspired by 
the United States and the conservative politics of the 
government, but also the obstacles put up by the re- 
visionist group of the Right which has detached itself 
from the Party, presents itself under the name of 
“Communist Party of the interior,” and today works 
inside the workers’ movement in collaboration with 
the ruling class.*° 


Bearing in mind that jockeying for position and 


29 Apoyevmatini, Sept. 6, 1976. 
30] Avyi, April 5, 1975. 
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advantage within Communist ranks and between the 
Greek Right and Greek Left is still going on, we must 
now address these questions: Under what conditions 
might, collaboration between Right and Left be initi- 
ated in Greece? And who would likely profit in the 
long run from the development of an Italian-style 
“historic compromise” in the country—Karamanlis’ 
traditional Right or the Communists, perhaps under 
Theodhorakis’ leadership? The answers depend, it 
seems to this observer, on the development of Greek- 
Turkish relations. 


Scenario for National Compromise 


Greece’s moderate Communists, as well as An- 
dreas Papandreou, apparently think that a Greek- 
Turkish war—or at least a prolonged crisis situation 
—is inevitable, and they are trying to use this state 
of affairs to come to power. They would like to dupli- 
cate—up to a point—the wartime record of the EAM. 
Their analysis with respect to the foreseeable future 
might be summarized as follows: The traditional 
Right has no more capability of organizing Greece’s 
masses against an invasion by Turkey today than it 
had in 1941 of rallying the masses againsi the Ger- 
man-|talian-Bulgarian invasion. The Communists are 
better organized among the masses for such a pur- 
pose. If the anticipated war should be lost, the new 
(Communist) Left would control armed resistance to 
the invader and exploit national feelings against 
Turkish occupation. On the other hand, if the war 
should be won, the Communists would emerge rein- 
forced by having supported Karamanlis’ government. 

The domestic-international linkage in Communist 
calculations was made quite clear in a memorandum 
signed by Leonidhas Kirkos which the KKE-Interior 
sent to Karamanlis on March 18, 1975. It said: 


Mr. President, we would like to submit to your gov- 
ernment some thoughts concerning the Cyprus 
crisis, the threats which our country has to face 
[from the Turks], and the reorientation which is 
necessary—in our opinion—in our foreign policy. 
We have the impression . . . that our country is 
gradually being driven toward the center of a great 
international crisis and that the time that is left to 
us in order to face it successfully is perhaps limited. 
.. ./n the idea of the preparation of the Nation, we 


31 /bid., March 20, 1975. 


include the preparation of the Armed Forces, the 
union of the army with the people, and the unity of 
the people above all ideological and political differ- 
ences .... We propose [therefore] the formation of 
a government of national union, with the participa- 
tion of all parties and groups of the present parlia- 
ment, without any exception, in order that the whole 
people, as one man, support the common national 
effort. * 


And a year later, the Communists used the occasion 
of the renewed Aegean crisis over exploration of the 
continental shelf to ask the government for forma- 
tion of a national guard, a people’s army which the 
Communists could hope to control. The Central 
Committee of the KKE-Interior, meeting in extra- 
ordinary session on August 13, 1976, issued the 
following declaration: 


Konstantinos Karamanlis, Prime Minister of Greece 
since his return in July 1974 from an 11-year volun- 
tary exile. 


—Alain Nogues/Sygma. 
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Our country is facing its greatest outside threat in 
its postwar history .... The continuous provocation 
of Sismik | [the Turkish ship which precipitated the 
1976 crisis] has dangerously increased the tension 
in Greek-Turkish relations. The danger of an armed 
conflict is real. . . . [We propose] the organization 
of the nationwide mobilization of all human and 
material resources for a struggle of long duration 
and that this mobilization be self-governed with the 
participation of the people’s organizations . 
[specifically, we propose] the setting up of a na- 
tional guard with the periodic participation of all 
Greeks of the reserve, without distinctions.*? 


On the same day, Kirkos made the following state- 
ment to Ta Nea, the Athens daily newspaper with the 
largest circulation: 


The crisis in our relations with Turkey can be a pro- 
longed one. .. . Cuba, for instance, has not reached 
a State of war with the USA. But the mobilization of 
its people on a solid moral and political basis allowed 
that country to build structures and institutions, to 
develop economically and socially to such a degree 
that the preparation of its national defense also was 
better than it had ever been.” 


It is important to note that centrist Ta Nea urged 
the Greek public to adopt a similar path. 

While Andreas Papendreou is also attempting to 
profit from the Greek-iurkish crisis, his tactics are 
very different. Instead of supporting the government 
and trying to climb on its back as the EDA and KKE- 
Interior are doing, he has violently attacked Kara- 
manlis for not having declared war on Turkey im- 
mediately and has accused the Prime Minister of 
national treason. Papandreou seems to be seeking to 
stir up the army against Karamanlis with the hope 
that a Portuguese-type military coup would raise 
him and his PASOK to power. 

In any case, the course of the Aegean crisis thus 
far tends to suggest that the calculations of the Left 
regarding Karamanlis’ vulnerabilities in the foreign 
policy realm may not be all that unrealistic. The 
continuing crisis has shown that, like his predeces- 
sors, the Prime Minister lacks a clear-cut program 
with which to cope with the Greek-Turkish problem. 


———————— 


32 [bid., Aug. 15, 1976. 
33 Ta Nea, Aug. 13, 1976. 
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He has taken decisions on a day-to-day basis while 
the Turks have followed a preconceived plan of 
action, and the result has been major frustration for 
Greece. 

After assuming office, Karamanlis adopted a hard 
stand toward Turkey, but the oil-exploration activi- 
ties of Sismik | in the Aegean in July-August 1976 
forced him to retreat. He appealed first to the 
Security Council of the United Nations, hoping that 
it would condemn Turkey; however, the Security 
Council on August 25, 1976, unanimously advised | 
both countries to begin direct bilateral negotiations 
on the Aegean issue—an endorsement of the Turk- | 
ish, not the Greek position. Then he took the matter | 
to the International Court of Justice, asking this 
body to prohibit Sismik | from looking for oil in what 
Greece considers part of its continental shelf. But 
on September 11, 1976, the International Court re- 
jected Athens’ petition also, by a vote of 12 to 
1, with 2 abstentions. 

Nor did any of the other avenues through which 
Karamanlis sought to improve Greece’s diplomatic 
leverage against Turkey yield more positive results. 
For example, the Greek Prime Minister had pursued 
a policy of Balkan entente designed to partially dis- 
engage Greece from the United States and to bring 
about a rapprochement with the Soviet Union—with 
the ultimate end of winning the support of the Com- 
munist states of the Balkans and of the USSR 
against Turkey. Yet soon after the Aegean crisis 
broke out, the Soviet Union, Bulgaria, and Romania 
all announced their neutrality in the dispute. Neu- 
trality was, under the circumstances, rather favor- 
able to Turkey. Similarly, Karamanlis had endeav- 
ored to get Greece admitted to the Common Market 
in the hope that he could then bring West European | 
pressure to bear on Turkey. But with the possible 
exception of France, the Common Market countries | 
have proved unwilling to give Athens unconditional | 
backing against Ankara. 

In short, Karamanlis has found himself isolated in- 
ternationally and obliged to retreat before a dynamic | 
Turkish foreign policy. To avoid being ousted by in- } 
ternal adversaries dissatisfied with his handling of | 
the country’s affairs, he might conclude that he has | 
no choice but to rely “on the masses” by turning to | 
the Left for support—or to go to war with Turkey and | 
let the chips fall where they may. In either case, the 
Greek Communists could reap some benefits. 
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CHAIRMAN MAO TSE-TUNG@ is 
dead, and with him a legendary 
generation of leadership is rapidly 
passing from the scene. What lies 
ahead? This is the question to 
which the books under review are 
addressed, though each of them 
deals with a different aspect of 
the general Problematik. Michael 
Lindsay and his’ collaborators 
focus on constitutional engineer- 
ing in the People’s Republic and 
on its potential contribution to the 
institutionalization of succession; 
J. P. Jain examines “army, party, 
and group rivalries,” dealing with 
the question “After Mao What?” 
in an interest-group context; A. 
Doak Barnett approaches the prob- 


lem from a more comprehensive 
sociological perspective, looking 
at China in terms of its potential 
evolution along the lines of the 
general historical pattern called 
“modernization”; and Kenneth 
Lieberthal provides a valuable re- 
search tool for those interested in 
Succession or in any other issues 
involving the central policy proc- 
ess in postrevolutionary China. In- 
asmuch as these books are all 
relevant in one way or another to 
the succession, they can now be 
evaluated in terms of the validity 
of their predictions—at least so 
far as that can be determined, for 
the succession drama has only 
begun. 

The Lindsay volume, published 
by the Institute of International 
Relations in Taipei, deserves credit 
(with qualifications) for focusing 
attention on an area of Chinese 
politics that has long been ne- 
glected by its students: the formal, 
constitutional aspect. Its central 
theme, to which each article in the 
anthology repeatedly adverts, is 
that formal theory and informal 
practice are worlds apart in Chi- 
nese politics. The authors could 
have utilized this unsurprising dis- 
crepancy as an opening wedge for 
a discussion of the tacit rules of 
informal politics and how these re- 
late to the formal structure, at- 
tempting a serious discussion of 
how theory and practice came to 
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diverge.’ Instead, they use theory 
as a platform to launch a polem- 
ical assault upon practice, indig- 
nantly decrying Communist hy- 
pocrisy. Rather than resort to 
naked tyranny, the Communist 
regime seeks to masquerade in the 
legalistic cant of democratic civil 
rights, a multiparty National Peo- 
ple’s Congress, the secret ballot, 
and so forth—all of which, the 
authors keep saying, means very 
little. 

“And so what?” one finds one’s 
self responding upon the ninth or 
tenth repetition of the point. It is 
probably true that the Communist 
Party adopted its constitutional 
machinery for the purpose of ap- 
pealing to the middle classes at 
home and the liberal democra- 
cies abroad, whose support was 
deemed useful and attainable, and 
that the decision to integrate 
these forms permanently into the 
government is theoretically incon- 
sistent with the conception of a 
dictatorship of the proletariat. But 
every state seeks to legitimize its 
rule in formulas that strike an ex- 
pedient compromise between the 
state’s own conception of its mis- 
sion and its need to attract public 


1This has been done admirably for an 
earlier period by Andrew J. Nathan in his 
Peking Politics, 1918-1923: Factionalism 
and the Failure of Constitutionalism, 
Berkeley, CA, University of California Press, 
1976. 
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support.’ It is hardly surprising to 
observe the successive attrition of 
these empty forms, which might 
better be regarded as an accom- 
modation of formal institutions to 
existing power realities than as a 
trend toward despotism.’ If the sole 
purpose of the constitution is to 
bamboozle the bourgeoisie, why 
does the Communist Party also 
seek to shape its own destiny 
through constitutional engineer- 
ing? * Why bother to discuss at 
such length a document without 
binding power, for that matter? 
Its own arguments to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, this book 
does have a contribution to make 
to our understanding of the con- 
tingencies of succession. By ana- 
lyzing the historical evolution of 
constitutionalism in the People’s 
Republic—/.e., by comparing the 
1975 Constitution with its prelim- 
inary drafts (in 1970 and 1973) 
and with its antecedents (the Com- 
mon Program of 1949 and the 
1954 Constitution)—we can iden- 
tify certain trends which serve as 
indicators of the shifting locus of 


2 See Chalmers Johnson, ‘‘The Two Chinese 
Revolutions,’’ China Quarterly (London), 
July-September 1969, pp. 12-30. 

3 True, freedom of residence was re- 
scinded, along with the freedom of artistic, 
cultural, and research endeavor. The secret 
ballot was replaced by ‘‘democratic con- 
sultation.”” But none of these rights had 
ever been accorded meaningful recognition 
in the first place. On the other hand, the 
1975 Constitution asserted significant new 
rights, among them the right to speak out 
and criticize authority without fear of 
political reprisal, the right to strike, and 
the right to display big-character posters. 
Economic rights include the right of 
artisans and craftsmen to engage in private 
labor so long as it involves ‘‘no exploitation 
of others,’’ and the right of peasants to 
cultivate private plots, to pursue limited 
sideline production, and to keep a small 
number of livestock for personal needs. 

4 One of the principal grievances against 
Chiang Ch’ing and the radicals concerned 
their disregard of constitutional procedure 
in the Cultural Revolution purges, and again 
in the recent ouster of Teng Hsiao-p’ing. 


political power and its future 
disposition. For example, there 
has been a discernible decline in 
the prerogatives of the state and 
a parallel increase in the domi- 
nance of the party,° a trend that 
is characteristic of Communist 
systems and yet noteworthy in the 
Chinese case in view of the near 
eclipse of the party during the 
Cultural Revolution. There has also 
been a tendency toward concen- 
tration of power in the position of 
the Chairman of the CCP: in the 
1975 Constitution, the Party Chair- 
man is designated “leader of the 
people,” “chief of state” (a title 
formerly conferred on the in- 
cumbent of the now defunct office 
of State Chairman), and ‘“‘supreme 
commander” (of the PLA). The 
“triple crown” thus bestowed 
leads one to expect that Hua Kuo- 
feng’s accession to the party 
chairmanship will give him an ad- 
vantage over any challenger. The 
situation contrasts with that in the 
Soviet Union following the deaths 
of Lenin and Stalin, when the for- 
mal equality among Politburo 
members made it more difficult to 
ascertain which office was the 
locus of prevailing power. On the 
other hand, the apparent trend 
toward the “personalization” of 
power before Mao’s death might 
tend to exacerbate Hua’s succes- 
sion problems by implying that 
power was unique to Mao’s person 
and thus inhibiting the routiniza- 
tion of the charisma of the party 
chairmanship per se. But while 
this implication might be drawn 


rr 


5 In the 1975 Constitution, the functions 
and powers of the State Council (the cabinet) 
were reduced from 17 items to four, the 
National People’s Congress (NPC)—nominally 
the highest state organ—was relieved of 
the power to declare war, and the func- 
tions of the NPC and its Standing Com- 
mittee were now described as being decided 
and bestowed by the CCP. 
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from the first (1970) draft of the 
constitution, the tribute paid ta 
“Mao Tse-tung” has since bee 
transferred to the “Thought of 
Mao Tse-tung,” something that 
might be expected to survive and 
legitimate any successor who pays 
token obeisance to it. 

In the context of this review, we 
can conclude that although the 
Lindsay volume undermines its 
own purpose by scoffing at the 
documents that it seeks to con 
Strue, although it is marred b 
needless repetition and numerous 
typographical errors, it does, in 
fact, make a useful contribution to 
the shape of our expectations re 
garding succession. 


JAIN APPROACHES the succession 
issue more directly, eschewing 
constitutional or polemical con 
cerns and dealing with political 
arrangements as they exist. Al- 
though he fails to make his frame- 
work of analysis explicit, he seems 
to adopt a modified interest-group 
approach similar to that intro- 
duced by H. Gordon Skilling and 
Franklyn Griffiths in Soviet stud 
ies and adapted by Michel Oksen- 
berg to the China field.*® This is a 
potentially powerful tool of analy- 
sis, enabling its user to determine 
not only the relative strength of 
the various contenders for power 
but the positions each is likely to 
take on a spectrum of issues, 
simply by ascertaining his group 
affiliation. The problem has always 
been to determine on what basi 
these groups are constituted and 


6 See H. Gordon Skilling and Franklyn 
Griffiths, Eds., Interest Groups in Soviet 
Politics, Princeton, NJ, Princeton University 
Press, 1973; and Michel C. Oksenberg, ‘‘Oc- 
cupational Groups in Chinese Society and 
the Cultural Revolution,” in Chang Chun-sh 
et al, Eds., The Cultural Revolution: 1967 
in Review, Ann Arbor, MI, Center for Chinese 
Studies, University of Michigan, 1968, 
pp. 1-45. 


what limits govern their opera- 
tional latitude. Here Jain adopts 
the common-sense assumptions 
that a combination of organiza- 
tional affiliation and ideological 
opinion (and not patron-client ties 
or other informal connections) 
provides the dominant criterion 
for recruitment, and that con- 
straints on factional activities 
were formerly quite stringent but 
were relaxed during the Cultural 
Revolution and will probably be 
further loosened if there is a pro- 
tracted succession crisis.’ What 
he sees emerging in the wake of 
this relaxation is not an unruly 
free-for-all but rather a “system of 
checks .and balances,” which is 
likely to “strengthen the base of 
collective leadership, facilitate the 
adoption of decisions by con- 
sensus, and restrain tendencies 
toward one-man rule” (see pp. 
127-33). This new. relationship 
among groups Jain characterizes 
as “coalition politics,” a “curious 
blend of collusion and competi- 
tion” in which all participants seek 
to avoid serious conflicts and 
adopt decisions by consensus and 
compromise, at the same time 
continuing to strengthen their re- 
spective power positions. 

Much of this carefully docu- 
mented and cogently argued little 
book consists of a demonstration 


7 The six major groups in the post-Cul- 
tural Revolution arena that he considers are: 
1) the leaders of the state administrative 
and diplomatic machine not purged during 
the Cultural Revolution; 2) party and ad- 
ministrative cadres who were purged and 
then rehabilitated; 3) the Cultural Revolution 
“Left”; 4) the emerging public security 
“Left’’ (whose members have gained con- 
siderable influence since the 10th Party 
Congress); 5) the regional military leaders, 
who despite the late 1973 transfers still 
pose a threat; and 6) the central military 
leadership, represented in the Politburo by 
Yeh Chien-ying and Su Chen-hua, and 
further strengthened by the rehabilitation 
of Yang Ch’eng-wu. 
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of how such a system of checks 
and balances arose following the 
Cultural Revolution, as succeed- 
ing group coalitions sought to 
break the deadlock and obtain 
positions of secure dominance, 
only to find themselves checked 
by a stronger coalition. During the 
Cultural Revolution, Mao formed 
common cause with the political 
commissars in the PLA under the 
General Political Department to 
encourage the mobilization of 
student-worker masses; but as the 
need to restore order became im- 
perative, the commissars fell into 
disfavor, the GPD was purged, and 
control of the PLA’s political work 
shifted to the direct control of the 
Military Affairs Commission and to 
the professional commanders sub- 
ordinate to it. 

The purges of the bureaucratic 
Right during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, followed within four years by 
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the purge of the military Left in the 
Lin Piao affair,® resulted in an 
attenuation of central control and 
in the rise of the regional military 
commanders, whose support had 
been courted in order to isolate 
Lin Piao. This devolution of power 
was successfully countered by the 
drastic reduction of military rep- 


‘resentation at the 10th CCP Con- 


gress in August 1973; by the 
transfer of China’s eight most 
powerful commanders from their 
regional power bases the following 
December; and by the anti-Lin, 
anti-Confucius (p’i Lin, p’i K’ung) 
campaign of 1973-74 (which in- 
cluded lengthy articles praising 


8 Although Lin Piao died in an airplane 
crash in the summer of 1971 (allegedly in an 
escape attempt), not until after the 
enlarged Politburo meeting in June 1972, 
when five Politburo members were purged, 
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exempting the PLA as a whole. 
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Ch’in Emperor Shih Huang-ti for 
unifying China and vilifying the 
neo-Confucianists for their at- 
tempts to carve China into princi- 
palities). Civilian control over the 
military was consolidated by ap- 
pointing Yeh Chien-ying, a Chou 
En-lai protégé, as Defense Min- 
ister and two civilians, Teng Hsiao- 
p’ing and Chang Ch’un-ch’iao as 
Chief of Staff and Director of the 
GPD, respectively. 

Then, as leaders of the party- 
state bureaucracy took advantage 
of the anti-Lin, anti-Confucius 
campaign to impugn leftist poli- 
cies and reassert “pragmatic” poli- 
cies (and also to “reverse ver- 
dicts” on a host of purged right- 
ists, first among them Teng Hsiao- 
ping), a rift developed between 
the bureaucratic Right led by Chou 
En-lai and the Left which had 
backed the Cultural Revolution.’ 
This rift was created by the ulti- 
mately incompatible attempts of 
China’s two dying demigods, Mao 
Tse-tung and Chou En-lai, to set 
the stage for their successions. 
The conflict became dramatically 
public upon Chou’s death in Jan- 
uary 1976, which occasioned a 
precipitous attack by the Maoists 
on his designated successor, Teng 
Hsiao-p’ing. 

The latter development, how- 
ever, transcended the time frame 
of Jain’s study, which was com- 
pleted in 1975. The author closed 
with a picture of balanced powers 


9The rift was augured by Mao’s well- 
publicized absence from the Fourth NPC and 
from the Second Session of the 10th 
Central Committee that immediately pre- 
ceded it; by the campaign to criticize the 
novel Water Margin in the summer of 1975; 
and by the pattern of central appointments 
over the last several years, as each side 
attempted to stack the deck (a dispropor- 
tionate number of previously ousted 
bureaucrats on the one hand and mass 
representatives on the other acquired posi- 
tions in the wake of the purge of Lin Piao 
and his associates in 1971). 


tilted slightly to the right: Teng 
Hsiao-p’ing was entrenched as 
Mao’s heir apparent, occupying 
strong concurrent positions in the 
party, state, and army appara- 
tuses; moderates held five of the 
nine seats on the Politburo Stand- 
ing Committee, and radicals were 
excluded from the State Council 
(with the sole exception of Chang 
Ch’un-chiao). While obviously 
Superceded by political vicissi- 
tudes in its specifics,’® Jain’s gen- 
eral picture of competing and 
coalescing bureaucratic interest 
groups continues to apply to the 
Current situation. 


JAIN’S “check-and-balance” model 
coincides neatly with A. Doak Bar- 
nett’s more ambitious and sweep- 
ing macrosociological analysis, 
which also forecasts a moderating 
trend. Uncertain Passage is the 
second book in the last decade by 
this distinguished American schol- 
ar to anticipate China’s succes- 
sion, and he has altered his 1967 
prognosis only in unessential de- 
tail." As in 1967, he perceives a 
decisive cleavage between Mao 
and the “non-Maoists.” The latter 


... have tended to stress econom- 
ics over politics, the growth of pro- 
duction over the transformation of 
values, professional technocratic 
competence over egalitarian goals, 
material rather than ideological 
incentives, institutional rather 
than mass mobilizational ap- 
proaches, and orderly incremental 
change in preference to dramatic 


10 Tung Pi-wu, Chu Teh, and Chou En-lai 
have all died, and Teng Hsiao-p’ing has been 
purged (though there is now talk of his 
rehabilitation), leaving only one of Jain’s 
group of five moderates, the aged Yeh Chien- 
ying, still in the Politburo Standing Committee. 

11 Barnett first dealt with the succession 
question in China after Mao: With Selected 
Documents, Princeton, NJ, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1967. 
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sudden leaps. They have usually 
been more willing than the Maoists 
to compromise when the regime 
has encountered serious obstacles 
and more predisposed to adjust 
their goals to intractable social re- 
alities. In this sense, they have 
been generally less visionary and 
more empirical, pragmatic, and 
“realistic” than Mao. 


It will surprise few who read 
this depiction of the available al- 
ternatives to learn that “China’s 
transition to the post-Mao era” 
will probably lead in a ‘‘non-Mao- 
ist” direction. The future will hold 
few “dramatic swings” compara- 
ble to the Great Leap Forward or 
the Cultural Revolution—these 
revolutionary upsurges originated 
for the most part with Mao and 
“reflected his very personal revo- 
lutionary vision and style.” It is 
also “almost certain” that there 
will be a decline in the force of 
ideology in China. And along with | 
this decline there will be an atten- | 
uation of internal conflict, for it is | 
ideology that provides the most | 
intractable basis for social cleav- | 
age: 


Under a collective leadership, .. . 
the viability of the coalition would 
depend on its ability to make com- 
promises preserving minimal con- 
sensus. ... The built-in pressures 
would be toward “centrism,” with 
the bias probably favoring rela- 
tively cautious policies. ... . In 
order to survive, a collective lead- 
ership would be impelled to bal- 
ance and accommodate diverse in- 
terests, and to evolve relatively 
pragmatic, “realistic,” and instru- 
mental approaches to policymak- 
ing. (pp. 201-02) 


Prospects for foreign policy de- 
velopments seem equally felici- 
tous, in part because the Chinese 


picture of the world is becoming 
more cognitively complex. It 
seems probable that Sino-Soviet 
rivalry will persist, that Sino- 
American relations will continue 
to improve, and that Peking will 
refrain from a direct assault on 
Taiwan. 

Barnett’s research is so thor- 
ough, his reasoning so lucid and 
carefully qualified, that his conclu- 
sion seems inescapable: In all but 
perhaps the cultural and educa- 
tional policy-areas (controlled by 
the radicals at the time he wrote), 
China in the ‘“‘post-Mao era” will 
probably pursue policies similar 
to those associated with Liu Shao- 
ch’i and Teng Hsiao-p’ing. 


LIEBERTHAL’S Research Guide to 
Central Party and Government 
Meetings in China contains a com- 
prehensive, annotated list of all 
the important central meetings 
held from 1949 to 1975, as well 
as an introductory essay by Michel 
Oksenberg that provides useful 
tips for the interpretation of the 
Guide. Had it been available, both 
Jain and Barnett would undoubt- 
edly have used it in preparing their 
studies, and those wishing to dis- 
sect China’s succession crisis will 
find it most helpful as a source of 
background information. The 
meetings described reveal much 
about how China’s leaders interact 
and about the range of issues that 
is on their minds at any one time 
—none of which is apparent in 
formal organization tables. Lieber- 
thal demonstrates that the power 
to convene meetings is the power 
to mobilize support—by manipu- 
lating the roster of participants, 
by setting the agenda, and by se- 
lecting the speakers—leading one 
to infer that whoever convenes the 
meeting is responsible for its de- 
cisions. He also offers some inter- 
esting clues to the nature of the 
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decisions reached at particular 
meetings, based in part on the 
type or format of the meeting; 
here, however, a caveat seems in 
order, inasmuch as the character 
of meetings may change over time 
(e.g., the Supreme State Confer- 
ence under Mao and then Liu). 
Perhaps, as Oksenberg suggests 
in his introduction, China’s mode 
of leadership may best be seen as 
a system of meetings: 


The image that emerges... is one 
of a secretive system, not closely 
constrained by organizational 
boundaries and formal rules, but 
nevertheless one that places high 
value on consultation and that re- 
tains for the most part a profound 
awareness of its own limitations of 
information and resources. It is a 
system whose major characteris- 
tic is flexibility in format of meet- 
ings as much as in the substantive 
debates about policy. (p. 13) 


THE GENERAL consensus of these 
Studies appears to be that the 
dominant trend is toward a future 
of what Peter Ludz calls “institu- 
tional revisionism,” characterized 
by “fundamentally pragmatic, non- 
ideological approaches” to politics 
(Barnett, p. 321). In our final 
assessment of this prognosis, it 
may be of interest to compare the 
Chinese case to some previous 
succession crises in the Commu- 
nist-ruled states. 

Succession is both important 
and problematic in all Communist 
regimes. It is important because 
power is concentrated at the top 
and politics is highly variable; and 
it is problematic because no re- 
liable means for the transfer of 
power has yet been devised in any 
Communist system.’? Premortem 
succession offers the best way of 
reducing uncertainty, for it allows 
the successor to consolidate his 
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power with the aid of the retiring 
dictator. The problem is that the 
latter may harbor ambivalence 
about his selection, and that his 
successor may justify his suspi- 
cions by precipitating his prema- 
ture retirement or tarnishing his 
reputation once he is dead. Thus, 
most dictators with intimations of 
their mortality prefer to arrange a 
postmortem succession. Here they 
are apt to fail even more misera- 
bly, no matter how elaborate their 
preparations, for once death 
claims the leader, the entire politi- 
cal scene changes.” The dictator’s 
death suddenly frees the surviving 
members of the Politburo from the 
power he has wielded over them 
for so long, and they are not eager 
to throw themselves into a position 
of dependency and abject vulner- 
ability again. As a result, the lead- 
ership finds itself torn between 
fear of renewed tyranny and the 
need for leadership,** a dilemma 
Myron Rush calls a ‘succession 
crisis.” It is a crisis not because 
the system threatens to fall apart 
but because for the time being no 
significant decisions (i.e., deci- 
sions of “policy line’) can be 


12 See Myron Rush, How Communist States 
Change Their Rulers, \thaca, NY, Cornell 
University Press, 1974. 

13 V, |. Lenin wrote a famous last testa- 
ment expressing his grave misgivings about 
Josef Stalin and left explicit instructions 
that it be read to the party congress, but 
both will and instructions were ignored. 
Stalin’s heir apparent, Georgi Malenkov, was 
outmaneuvered by Nikita Khrushchev. And 
most recently, of course, Chou En-lai’s care- 
fully choreographed arrangements were upset 
by the Maoists within days of his funeral. 

14 See Robbins Burling, The Passage of 
Power: Studies in Political Succession, New 
York, NY, Academic Press, 1974, pp. 223 ff. 
See also Jack Gordy, Ed., Succession to 
High Office, Cambridge, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1966; Frederick Mundell 
Watkins, ‘‘Political Succession,” in Edwin 
R. A. Seligman, Ed., Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences, New York, NY, Macmillan Co., 
1934, Vol. 14, pp. 441-44; and Ting Wang, 
“Looking Inside China: The Succession 
Problem,”’ Problems of Communism (Wash- 
ington, DC), May-June 1973, pp. 13-25. 
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made, for each such decision 
raises the prior question of who is 
to make it. Because this question 
cannot be answered until the suc- 
cession crisis is resolved, signifi- 
cant decisions are reached 
through circuitous and time-con- 
Suming consultation and compro- 
mise. This is known as “collective 
leadership” and may last for a 
period of several years. In the ab- 
sence of authoritative leadership, 
tendencies toward rift, vacillation 
and deadlock are prone to attenu- 
ate the efficacy of the entire re- 
gime, and for this reason collec- 
tive leadership is normally follow- 
ed by an eventual return to per- 
sonal rule, albeit more limited.” 

Our prognosis of institutional- 
ized revisionism for the Chinese 
Succession corresponds closely to 
the pattern in an interregnum 
of collective leadership. Even be- 
fore the death of Mao there were 
some concrete developments in 
China which pointed in this direc- 
tion. Witness the leadership’s re- 
luctance to hazard any significant 
“line” decisions that might grant 
one group a policy advantage over 
the others: Teng Hsiao-p’ing’s at- 
tempt in the summer of 1975 to 
lay down a “General Program for 
All Work of the Party and the Na- 
tion,” meant to provide guidelines 
for work over the next 25 years,*® 
was followed by Teng’s purge in 
the wake of Chou’s death; and the 
radicals’ subsequent attempt to 
exploit the anti-Teng campaign to 
eliminate his associates was stub- 
bornly resisted. 

This comparative perspective 
also enables us to predict, how- 
ever, that the dangers of “authority 
leakage” during the interregnum 


es eee 
18 Myron Rush, Political Succession in 

the USSR, New York, NY, Columbia 

University Press, 1965, Chap. 4 et passim. 
16 Parris Chang, ‘‘Mao’s Last Stand?” 

Problems of Communism, July-August 1976. 


period, and the inherent instability 
of any collective leadership, will 
lead to its eventual supercession 
by a strong personal ruler. Can 
Hua Kuo-feng press his initial ad- 
vantage to entrench himself in the 
leading role, or will Someone else 
emerge? In other Communist sys- 
tems, the eventual successor has 
triumphed by controlling person- 
nel policy (Stalin), by resorting to 
clandestine factional maneuvers 
(Stalin and Khrushchev), or by ap- 
pealing to outside constituencies 
(Khrushchev, and to some degree 
Brezhnev and Kosygin). The books 
under review are strongest in their 
analysis of these time-tested tech- 
niques, all of which have been and 
may continue to be used in the 
Chinese succession struggle. 

But since the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, it has been widely assumed 
that Chinese politics differs in cer- 
tain crucial respects from other 
Communist systems, introducing 
new and incalculable variables into 
the succession equation. Integral 
to the Chinese conception of poli- 
tics are such notions as “class 
Struggle” and “mass movement,” 
which suggest more latitude for 
mass participation in certain types 
of elite decisions than exists in 
other Communist systems.” The 
medium through which this par- 
ticipation has been achieved in the 
past has been ideology, and ideol- 
Ogy was thought to have been re- 
vitalized in turn by the participa- 
tion that it legitimized. Articulat- 
ing this ideology was a revered— 
even deified—party chairman, sur- 
ap ee 

17 Elsewhere the reviewer has tried to show 
that this was true, for instance, of the 
Cultural Revolution. See Lowell Dittmer, 
Liu Shao-ch'i and the Chinese Cultural 
Revolution: The Politics of Mass Criticism, 
Berkeley, CA, University of California Press, 
1974, pp. 295-335. Naturally, other types of 
decisions (foreign policy decisions, in 
particular) allow very little latitude for 


popular participation and may be viewed 
as issuing from a system of elite meetings. 
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rounded by a group of publicists, 
who seemed to have fashioned a 
political tool capable of mobilizing 
support from a congeries of dis- 
privileged social groups for a co- 
herent set of radical policies. 
Though they received scant con- 
sideration in the prospectuses for 
the future examined here, a re- 
vitalized revolutionary ideology 
and a propensity for active mass 
participation in politics seemed to 
many to comprise the legacy of the 
Cultural Revolution. 

At the time of writing, however, 
a new development has_ taken 
place in the succession struggle 
that may vindicate the authors’ 
cursory treatment of this radical 
legacy and even throw open to 
question whether the Cultural Rev- 
olution left any enduring legacy at 
all. Hua Kuo-feng, without much 
heed for the radical commitments 
that accompanied his rise to na- 
tional prominence, appears to have 
aligned with established military 
and bureaucratic elites to elimi- 
nate the radicals from contention 
in one fell swoop, despite the ap- 
parent efforts of mass supporters 
of the “gang of four” to register 
backing for their patrons through 
strikes and other forms of public 
agitation. The episode seems re- 
dolent of the 1953 purge of L.P. 
Beria by Stalin’s heirs; the radi- 
cals, like Beria, had their own po- 
litical base and in the view of the 
moderates in the ruling apparatus 
constituted a threat that had to be 
removed. 

At present, the Hua group ap- 
pears to be in control of the situ- 
ation. But recent reports of con- 
tinuing ferment in the provinces 
make it clear that mass activism 
has not vanished with the arrest of 
the radical leaders. This under- 
scores the longer-range dilemma 
confronting the leadership. If Hua 
(or a successor) completely aban- 
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dons the radical legacy, he will be 
thrown into the arms of China’s 
more coercive political organiza- 
tions. On the other hand, the 
leadership clearly cannot and 
would not choose to revert to the 
unreserved embrace of activism 
as advocated by Mao. The basic 
issue, then, is whether Mao’s 
successor will be able to find some 


stable middle ground between re- 
pression and permanent revolu- 
tion. A possible avenue of ap- 
proach may lie in taming the revo- 
lutionary ideological heritage— 
specifically in Hua’s editorial revi- 
sions of the forthcoming fifth vol- 
ume of Mao’s selected works— 
and in providing scope for a civil 
form of mass participation under 


the chaperonage of mass orga- 
nizations aligned with the center. 
The alternatives ahead are not 
easy ones, and the future is still 
uncertain. In any case, with her 
first succession crisis, the People’s 
Republic of China has clearly 
turned a corner and launched into 
a new phase—one in which de- 
cisive changes could yet occur. 
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AS EARLY AS 1966, Gregory 
Grossman writing in this publica- 
tion observed that ‘‘nearly all the 
countries of Eastern Europe [had] 
succumbed . . . one after the 
other, like so many dominoes, to 
the winds of economic change.” 
Only Romania and Albania had 
“escaped the epidemic of eco- 


nomic reform.” ? Today, ten years 
later, there are no exceptions: all 
the Communist countries of East- 
ern Europe have carried out re- 
forms, and no doubt further 
changes are in store. 

Of course, attempts to stream- 
line Communist economies, to 
make them more efficient, are any- 
thing but new. From the earliest 


| Soviet era, Communist leaders— 


including Lenin—have for one rea- 
son or another tinkered with their 
economies. Yet, the main features 
of Stalin’s system seemed to have 
solidified after 1931, and it was 
this Soviet prototype—proclaimed 
as the ideal blueprint—that spread 
indiscriminately throughout East- 
ern Europe in the postwar years. 
All local critics of this model were 
silenced; indeed, even the outside 
world began to regard it as a 
crude but nonetheless awesome 
engine of material progress. Not 


1 Gregory Grossman, ‘‘Economic Reform: 
A Balance Sheet,’’ Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), November-December 
1966, p. 43. 
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until the mid-1950’s (if one ex- 
cepts Tito’s heresy) was the case 
for a general overhaul of the 
Soviet-type economies opened, by 
the historic Polish debate on the 
“economic model of socialism.” 
However, it was only when the 
rates of growth of the East Euro- 
pean economies tapered off dras- 
tically at the beginning of the 
1960’s that economic reforms 
were proposed and essayed on a 
wide front. 

In attempting to assess the 
past, present, and future of eco- 
nomic reforms in Eastern Europe, 
we are faced with a growing array 
of literature, in a dozen different 
languages—beyond anyone’s cCa- 
pacity to keep abreast. The four 
books under review offer a mere 
sampling from this mass of writ- 
ings. Jan Marczewski’s volume, 
despite its brevity, is comprehen- 
sive and self-contained. He pro- 
ceeds from a description of the 
old Stalinist system to a cross- 
national survey of changes in the 
planning and management of agri- 
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culture and industry in the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe. He also 
discusses growth strategies, thus 
putting planning and management 
practices in perspective. The book 
contains a good deal of interest- 
ing, if not always sufficiently an- 
notated, statistical material. Alto- 
gether, this is a very useful intro- 
duction to the subject, although 
the translation by Noel Lindsay is, 
unfortunately, rather awkward. 
The Dellin and Gross collection is 
less systematic in approach and 
takes for granted the reader’s fa- 
miliarity with background facts. 
Dealing for the most part with in- 
dividual countries, the contribu- 
tions (originally prepared for a 
symposium held in Bonn) blend 
economic and political insights in 
highlighting selected issues. Sum- 
mary essays by Karl C. Thalheim 
and L. A. D. Dellin distill the con- 
clusions of the individual contrib- 
utors. The books by lancu Spigler 
and Janusz Zielinski have a nar- 
rower focus. These monographs 
(from a Glasgow University series 
to be continued) look at industrial 
reforms in Romania and Poland, 
respectively. Exhaustive and re- 
plete with technical detail, the vol- 
umes are for specialists only. 


SEVERAL OBVIOUS questions arise 
in studying Communist economic 
reforms: (1) Is there a discernible 
pattern of change? (2) Do we have 
satisfactory hypotheses to account 
for it? (3) Can cross-national dif- 
ferences be explained? (4) Can we 
divine the future course of re- 
forms? Regarding the first two of 
these queries, an essential con- 
sensus emerges from the books 
under review. 

The common characteristic of 
the East European economic re- 
forms—except for those in Yugo- 
slavia and Hungary, which require 
separate discussion—has been 


caution. Compared with early pro- 
posals and expectations, actual 
modifications of the prototype be- 
queathed by Stalin have been an- 
ticlimactically modest. Details dif- 
fer from case to case, sometimes 
substantially, but the overall result 
is similar: “half-way houses” lack- 
ing design and permanence. Even 
East Germany’s “Economic Sys- 
tem’’—apart from the Yugoslav 
and Hungarian reforms, the most 
radical departure from the classic 
Soviet model—fits this descrip- 
tion.*? In view of the uncertainties 
involved, this caution is under- 
standable and perhaps not all that 
bad. But it should by now be clear 
that stories in Western business 
magazines heralding ‘marketiza- 
tion” of communism and reinstate- 
ment of the primacy of the “profit 
motive” were nonsense. (One is 
reminded in this connection of the 
reassurances of the Wiemar Re- 
public’s press to the German pub- 
lic in 1927 about Stalin’s moa- 
eration and devotion to economic 
rationality.*) 

Despite the modest nature of 
the reforms, changes have taken 
place in the organization, plan- 
ning, and management of the East 
European economies. There has, 
for instance, been a tendency to- 
ward “coarsening” of the organi- 
zational structure of industry, i.e., 
toward increasing the size of the 
firm and eliminating intermediate 
managerial and administrative 
links. This is especially true in the 
German Democratic Republic, 
Bulgaria, and (more recently) Po- 
land: in each case industrial asso- 
ciations * represent de facto merg- 


2 The reference here is to the ‘Economic 
System of Socialism’ (Okonomisches System 
des Sozialismus), which surfaced in the 
GDR in the years 1967-70. 

3.N. Sewig, ‘Pragmatism in the USSR as 
Reflected in the German Press,’’ Sowjet- 
studien (Munich), June 1964. 
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ers of constituent firms which 
permit the firms to bypass the 
usual ministerial hierarchy and 
exercise a certain amount of op- 
erational independence. Whether 
this trend has any consequences 
apart from administrative expedi- 
ency is not yet clear. In the past, 
similar organizational designs 
have been tried and abandoned, 
e.g., in Poland in 1947-50 and in 
Czechoslovakia in 1958. 

Other potentially significant 
modifications that have been 
adopted to a lesser or greater ex- 
tent in all East European econo- 
mies include: (a) reduction in the 
number of physical production 
targets imposed on plant mana- 
gers; (b) strengthening of direct| 
links between production and mar-| 
keting units; (c) the use of more 
flexible pricing; (d) increased em- 
phasis on profitability and self- 
financing; (e) introduction of man- 
agerial success indicators related 
to sales and/or profits; and (f) use 
of bank credit in investment fi-| 
nancing. 

There has been considerable 
variety in the application of such 
innovations in the different Com- 
munist economies. Therefore, lest 
one become bogged down in de- 
tails, it is essential to look at the 
process of reform in a broader 
conceptual framework. It is cus- 
tomary to view the evolution of 
Soviet-type economies in the ca- 
tegories of three dichotomies: (a) 
centralization vs. decentralization; 
(b) commands vs. incentives, and 
(c) plan vs. market. While related, 
these concepts are neither coex- 


“The designations for “industrial associa- 
tion” in the three countries are, respectively: 
Vereinigung Volkseigner Betriebe (‘‘associa- 
tion of nationally-owned firms’—VVB); 
darzhavno stopansko obedinenie (‘state 
economic association’’—DSO); and wielka 
organizacja gospodarcza (‘large economic 
organization’’—WOG). 


tensive nor necessarily comple- 
mentary. The  centralization-de- 
centralization issue refers to the 
locus of decisions concerning 
what is to be produced and how 
it is to be allocated and distrib- 
uted. Commands and incentives 
are different means of implemen- 
tation of decisions. And plan and 
market are alternative mecha- 
nisms for coordination of deci- 
sions. An economic reform may 
consist of moves from centralized 
command planning toward a de- 
centralized incentive-motivated 
market. This would result in genu- 
ine “market socialism,” which was 
advocated by some Polish econo- 
mists in 1956 and closely approx- 
imated by post-1965 Yugoslavia. 
Yet different possibilities exist. 
For instance, there may be a move 
from commands to incentives, ac- 
companied by more centralization 
and more planning; this is essen- 
tially the interpretation of eco- 
nomic reforms suggested by some 
Soviet mathematical economists.° 
Indeed, any combination of moves 
is conceivable. Even if we consider 
each of the three dichotomies to 
represent pairs of mutually exclu- 
sive extremes, we arrive at eight 
possible combinations. When it is 
recognized that in the case of 
each dichotomy we are really 
dealing with a near-continuum, 
there emerges a multitude of pos- 
sible solutions, provided that ap- 
propriate algorithms and imple- 
mentation instruments can be 
devised. The precise number of 
variants or the optimum variant 
are puzzles best left to the com- 
puto-utopians at Akademgorodok. 

Less abstractly, it is enough to 


5 See, for example, A. Aganbegyan et al., 
Modele matematyczne w planowaniu 
gospodarczym (Mathematical Models in 
Economic Planning), tr. from the Russian, 
Warszawa, Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Eko- 
nomiczne, 1974, pp. 40 ff. 
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state that Communist economic 
reforms have as many facets as 
the affected economies them- 
selves. A great many options 
exist and are exercised as a mat- 
ter of practical artisanship rather 
than scientific systems engineer- 
ing. Moreover, the solutions se- 
lected are somehow, though not 
clearly, interrelated with a num- 
ber of other things such as growth 
Strategies and priorities for alloca- 
tion and distribution of goods and 
services. The complexity of the 
task facing economic reformers is 
compounded by the interplay of 
reforms with internal politics. 
East European regimes are loath 
to undertake anything that might 
weaken their control over society. 
Good Leninists as the leaders are 
(in this respect at least), they 
never forget the famous dictum 
about the priority of politics over 
economics. Nor can Politburo in- 
fighting and bureaucratic conflict 
on all levels—the cryptopolitics 
of autocracy—be disregarded 
when it comes to restructuring of 
the economy. This is a fact of 
life in Eastern Europe as much 
as in China, as Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka was reminded in 1970. Last 
but not least, there is the con- 
text of a changing international 
environment which offers oppor- 
tunities but also entails risks and 
greatly complicates forecasting. 
Is it at all surprising under 
these conditions, then, that the 
pattern of economic reform in 
Eastern Europe has been one of 
half-measures adding a modicum 
of flexibility to a tired but tried 
system? If anything is puzzling at 
all, it is the scope and ingenious- 
ness of Hungary’s New Economic 
Mechanism, with its downgrading 
of short-term planning; the almost 
exclusive reliance on_ indirect, 
mainly financial, policy instru- 
ments; the devolution to the level 
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of the firm of decision-making 
regarding inputs, outputs, and 
marketing; and above all, the de- 
gree of openness to foreign trade. 
Because of import-induced infla- 
tion and inopportune shifts in in- 
come distribution to the detriment 
of the workers, a retrenchment of 
some aspects of the Hungarian 
reform may be in prospect. Be- 
tween now and 1980, one can 
expect an expansion of direct 
planning and central price-setting 
and a corresponding curtailment 
in the operational and financial 
independence of the firms. This 
reversal has, in fact, been under 
way for some time; Hungary’s 
New Economic Mechanism may 
yet be brought in line with the 
half-reforms of her partners in the 
Council for Mutual Economic As- 
sistance. It will take more than 
Magyar genius to prevent this. 
Nevertheless, various purely 
economic factors do continue to 
prompt a move toward the decen- 
tralization-incentives-market solu- 
tion in Eastern Europe. Three con- 
siderations are of paramount im- 
portance here. First, there is the 
increasing difficulty posed to cen- 
tralized command planning as the 
assortment of products expands 
with industrialization. The num- 
ber of targets and allocation quo- 
tas increases in proportion to the 
square of the number of products. 
According to one source, the So- 
viet standard classification of 
products of about 20 million in 
1963 entailed the astronomical 
number of 40 to the 13th power 
(or over 670 quintillion) possible 
planned relations; so measured, 
the complexity of Soviet planning 
has increased 1,600-fold since 
1928.° No wonder that even less- 


6 See W. Keizer, The Soviet Quest for 
Economic Rationality, Rotterdam, Rotterdani 
University Press, 1971, p. 226. 
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advanced East European coun- 
tries, in particular Bulgaria(!), look 
to computers to resolve the prob- 
lems of planning. Second, the 
transition from extensive to in- 
tensive growth, necessitated in 
part by dwindling labor surpluses, 
makes it imperative that re- 
sources be used more efficiently. 
Third, there is the effect of an 
increasing need to participate in 
the international division of labor 
through trade. This necessity (or 
desirability) is rendered acute (or 
self-evident) both by the increas- 
ing complexity of the East Euro- 
pean economies and by the ex- 
haustion of extensive margins of 
growth. Especially when trade is 
conducted with the industrial 
West, centralized command plan- 
ning and the insulation of rigid 
domestic prices and of _ intra- 
CMEA exchange rates from the 
world market become an intoler- 
able liability. In small, resource- 
poor countries like Hungary, such 
considerations are the main rea- 
son for reforms. 

Economic arguments for adop- 
tion of some sort of “market so- 
cialism” are incontrovertible and 
could be multiplied ad /ibitum. As 
Professor Marczewski puts it (p. 
57) “the Stalin model of planning 
and economic management is in- 
efficient and very costly. It also is 
extremely clumsy and _ inflexible, 
and involves the existence of a 
class of bureaucrats whose num- 
ber and powers are constantly 
increasing.” 

But at the same time, there 
are economic counterarguments. 
Reforms pose a number of risks: 
the possibility of (a) destabiliza- 
tion of output and employment, 
(b) a slowdown of growth, should 
decentralization and use of incen- 
tives reduce the availability of 
investible funds, (c) intensified 
inflationary pressures, (d) accen- 


tuation of income inequalities, and 
(e) increased vulnerability to for- 
eign business cycles. Yugoslavia’s 
mounting economic difficulties 
demonstrate these dangers rather 
distinctly. More important, the 
Current economic disarray of the 
West must also give rise to many 
a cautionary thought in the as- 
sorted politburos. Certainly, no 
government today, let alone a 
Communist one, can be indifferent 
to such perils. Hence, to the East 
European leaderships, the ancien 
régime of central command plan- 
ning at home, combined with 
supranational CMEA integration, 
might in the final analysis seem 
to constitute the most acceptable 
alternative. 


HOWEVER, NEITHER such balanc- 
ing of potential economic benefits 
and costs nor the enormous prob- 
lems in trying to carry out and 
control a general overhaul of an 
entire economy fully explain the 
attitudes of the East European 
regimes toward economic reform. 
Nor can the leaders be viewed as 
pursuing dispassionate, let alone 
rational, social engineering. At the 
heart of their relationship to eco- 
nomic reform lies politics. 

Internally, Communist regimes 
are not about to relax their grip 
on the economy. Lacking tradi- 
tional and charismatic legitimacy, 
the Giereks, Honeckers, and Zhiv- 
kovs have increasingly sought to 
base their public raison d’étre on 
their meddling in the economy. 
And so also have the party ap- 
parat and the bureaucracy, on 
which the entire power structure 
in each of the East European coun- 
tries is founded. 

Externally, there is the Soviet 
colossus, wielding not only the 
Brezhnev Doctrine, but also other 
means with which to discipline 
those who displease the Kremlin 
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—e.g., economic sanctions or 
support of party factions trying 
to unseat the leaders in power. 
In spite of the mystery of ap- 
parent Hungarian license in mat- 
ters economic, it is not at all clear 
whether radical departures from 
the Soviet way of “reforming” 
Communist economies could be 
attempted, say, by Poland with- 
out Moscow’s approval. An un- 
signed Pravda article criticizing a 
given reform proposal might well 
suffice to have it killed in Warsaw, 
although this situation too may 
change with time. 

Social science is, of course, an 
unreliable guide to the future; a 
crystal ball would probably do just 
as well for anyone interested in 
making predictions. Even so, some 
things do seem predictable. In 
particular, there are reasons to 
believe that the long-term pros- 
pects for Eastern Europe and for 
economic reforms there will re- 
main closely tied to internal de- 
velopments in the Soviet Union. 
With respect to the latter, the 
course of the future lies some- 
where between the most opti- 
mistic scenario painted by advo- 
cates of détente and the darkest 
vision of Alexander Solzhenitsyn. 
In the first case, Eastern Europe 
might be expected to share in the 
economic and political benefits of 
a liberalization of the Soviet polit- 
ical system. As for the second 
case, which spells a catacyismic 
breakdown of the Soviet system, 
it is more difficult to speculate on 
the consequences. 

One is on safer grounds when 
attempting to peer into the less 
distant future. For Eastern Eu- 
rope, there will most probably be 
more of the same: recurring cy- 
cles of advance and retreat in 
economic reforms between the ex- 
tremes of centralized planning 
and the market. 


Hungarian Views 
of CMEA Integration 


By Roger E. Kanet 


SANDOR AUSCH. Theory and 
Practice of CMEA Cooperation. 
Budapest, Akademiai Kiado, 1972. 
TIBOR KISS. /nternational Division 
of Labour in Open Economies with 
Special Regard to the CMEA. 
Budapest, Akademiai Kiado, 1971. 
TIBOR KISS, Ed. The Market of 
Socialist Economic Integration: 
Selected Conference Papers. 
Budapest, Akademiai Kiado, 1973. 


IN THE YEARS immediately follow- 
ing the invasion of Czechoslovakia 
in August 1968, the Soviet Union 
initiated a major effort to increase 
economic integration among the 
members of the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance (CMEA). In 
April 1969 a special session of 
CMEA (its 23rd) adopted a 25- 
point protocol on cooperation, and 
two years later the 25th session of 
the Council adopted a “Complex 
Program” which outlined in more 
detail procedures for future coop- 
eration and coordination of the 
member states’ economies.’ Al- 
though the goal of an integrated 
socialist economy embracing the 


1 The full text of the Program, entitled 
“Complex Program for the Extension and 
Improvement of Collaboration and the 
Development of Socialist Economic 
Integration of the CMEA Countries,’’ appeared 
in Ekonomicheskaya gazeta (Moscow), No. 3, 
August 1971; translated in Soviet and Eastern 
European Foreign Trade (White Plains, New 
York), Fall-Winter 1971-72, pp. 187-305. 


seven European members of 
CMEA remains far from realiza- 
tion, significant progress has been 
made in tying the economies of 
the member countries more close- 
ly to one another—primarily 
through bilaterai agreements on 
production cooperation. 

The most important aspect of 
the developing cooperation among 
the CMEA economies has been the 
conclusion of intergovernmental 
agreements on production special- 
ization. While sharing the Soviet 
commitment to expanded coop- 
eration within the CMEA frame- 
work, however, some East Euro- 
peans have differed with Moscow 
over the kind of integration to be 
sought and the means to achieve 
it. 

In particular, Hungarian econ- 
omists and officials began, soon 
after introduction of domestic eco- 
nomic reforms in 1968, to call for 
a major reform of the entire struc- 
ture of trade within CMEA with a 
view to introducing market rela- 
tions financed by convertible cur- 
rencies. This, they argued, would 
improve the operations of the or- 
ganization and reduce the obsta- 
cles to expanded economic coop- 
eration and trade. 

One gets a good view of the 
Hungarian proposals in the three 
volumes reviewed here—all part 
of a series of English-language 
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works on economics published by 
the Hungarian Academy of Scien- 
ces (Akademiai Kiado).? As the 
third of the books attests, such 
views did not find widespread sup- 
port among the other members of 
CMEA when first presented, nor 
were they reflected in the Complex 
Program of 1971 or the numerous 


cooperation agreements since 
signed. Nevertheless, the Hun- 
garian recommendations — repre- 


sent an important alternative to 
the path to integration currently 
being followed in Eastern Europe. 
The bold and serious way in which 
the Hungarians have addressed 
some of the persistent obstacles 
to genuine economic integration 
in Eastern Europe and the fact 
that some, if not most, of these 
obstacles remain unsurmounted 
today make their proposals of en- 
during interest. 

The first of these volumes is 
by the late Sandor Ausch, who 


2 The Hungarian Academy of Sciences is 
to be thanked for making available to the 
English-speaking scholarly community these 
and other important Hungarian publications 
on economics. At the same time, it must 
be noted that all three of the present 
volumes are poor translations, abounding in 
grammatical errors and awkward renditions 
that could have been avoided by the use of a 
copy editor more competent in the English 
language. Given the pricing of the bocks— 
quite on a level with spiraling costs of books 
in the West—the reader should have been 
able to expect a better English rendition. 
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served as Hungary’s representa- 
tive at CMEA headquarters in 
Moscow in 1949 and again in 
1962-64. His book, which ap- 
peared originally in Hungarian in 
1968, is an attempt “to find out 
what is possible in the field of 
. . . cooperation” (p. 9). From an 
examination of the large inte- 
grated markets (with common 
currencies) that existed in East- 
ern and Central Europe at the 
turn of the 20th century and of 
their impact on the economic 
growth of Poland and Hungary, 
Ausch concludes that such mar- 
kets may be more conducive than 
economic independence to eco- 
nomic growth (p. 23). Based on 
this premise, Ausch presents a 
careful, reasoned argument in 
favor of the creation of a truly 
multilateral, integrated market 
within CMEA. He sees this and the 
resultant expansion of trade as a 
virtual precondition for the con- 
tinued economic growth of the 
member countries, especially the 
smaller ones, for whom a low level 
of exports results in a “relatively 
slow level of growth and in a rela- 
tively low efficiency of the na- 
tional economy as a whole” (p. 
59). 

Ausch discerns a number of 
major hindrances to the develop- 
ment of multilateral trade within 
CMEA. He attributes particular 
importance to the irrationality of 
the pricing system utilized in in- 
tra-CMEA trade, under which, he 
notes, prices for machinery were 
more than 25 percent higher, for 
raw materials 15 percent higher, 
and for agricultural products 1.7 
percent higher than prevailing 
world-market prices. This, Ausch 
argues, tended to reduce rather 
than to encourage trade among 
CMEA states (p. 85).° In addition, 
he contends that the major dif- 
ferential in pricing between manu- 


factures and raw materials/food- 
stuffs tended to foster bilateral- 
ism in CMEA trade relations and 
hence also discouraged trade ex- 
pansion (pp. 111-15). Ausch 
argues for the establishment of 
exchange rates that directly cor- 
relate internal and external prices 
and for a convertible currency 
within CMEA, whose _ existing 
clearing system “has satisfied the 
requirements of multilateralism 
only in a formal sense” (p. 168). 

In addition to urging more ra- 
tional pricing, Ausch stresses the 
need for economic units to have 
freedom of choice in matters 
directly related to sales and pur- 
chases—meaning, in effect, the 
elimination of central government 
control over foreign trade (pp. 
169-70). In other words, he calls 
for the creation of “regulated and 
planned socialist market econo- 
mies” in the other CMEA coun- 
tries along the lines then being 
introduced in Hungary. In his con- 
cluding statement, he emphasizes 
that failure to bring this transfor- 
mation about will have severe con- 
sequences: 


. . . the concrete form of our pro- 
duction relations (the system of 
direct plan instruction) is hinder- 
ing, to an ever-increasing extent, 
the unfolding of a more efficient 
intra-regional cooperation, giving 
birth to protectionist and autarkic 
tendencies, [which] induce men 
and countries to advocate opin- 
ions and take decisions opposed 
to the ideal requirements of the 
CMEA community. (p. 226) 


3 It might be noted that it was almost 
seven years later, in January 1975, that a 
major revision of CMEA prices was finally 
undertaken. By then, the prices charged for 
industrial goods in intra-CMEA trade had 
moved to a level about 50 percent higher 
than world-market prices. (It is still early to 
judge how the 1975 reform affected these 
discrepancies.) 
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ALTHOUGH Tibor Kiss’s study of 
the importance of trade to “open 
economies” is a more broadly 
conceived work than Ausch’s, his 
analysis leads him to many similar 
conclusions concerning _ intra- 
CMEA economic cooperation. Kiss 
defines open economies as those 
of small countries where eco- 
nomic growth is closely related to 
the international division of labor 
and for which “the volume and 
economic. efficiency of exports 
have an almost decisive influence 
... (p. 9). While he examines 
growth patterns and the role of 
foreign trade in the growth of 
open economies of both socialist 
and capitalist types, his emphasis 
is on the former, in particular 
those of the East European states 
belonging to CMEA. 

Kiss enumerates some of the 
salient “contradictions” hinder- 
ing intra-CMEA economic coopera- 
tion: (1) contradictions between 
the interests of individual coun- 
tries and those of the socialist 
world economy as a whole; (2) 
conflicts between economically 
advanced and less developed 
countries; (3) differences in the 
level of productive forces and of 
raw material endowment; and (4) 
divergences between the specific 
economic systems operative in 
the various CMEA countries (p. 
167). While Kiss proposes expan- 
sion of coordinated planning 
among CMEA member states, he 
also calls for development of a so- 
cialist market, a CMEA customs 
union, realistic currency exchange 
rates and currency convertibility, 
and direct contacts between eco- 
nomic enterprises engaged in in- 
tra-CMEA trade. 

In their open-minded search for 
experience relevant to the future 
of the economies of Eastern Eu- 
rope and cooperation between 
them, both Ausch and Kiss draw 


on the economic experience of 
the socialist and  nonsocialist 
worlds alike. For one accustomed 
to reading the works of Soviet 
authors—written within an ideo- 
logical strait-jacket—the absence 
of regular citation of the Marxist- 
Leninist “masters” in these two 
books is welcome indeed. 


THE ARGUMENTS of Ausch and 
Kiss for restructuring CMEA and 
for broadly reforming the respec- 
tive member states’ economies 
in order to facilitate trade and co- 
operation are characteristic of the 
position taken by Hungary in the 
late 1960’s and early 1970's—a 
stand supported in part by Poland. 
However, it was a minority stand 
within CMEA, as indicated in the 
third of the reviewed volumes. 
With Kiss serving as editor, The 
Market of Socialist Economic In- 
tegration assembles papers pre- 
sented by East European and 
Soviet economists at a conference 
on “The Nature and Problems of 
the CMEA Market,” held in Buda- 
pest in November 1970. 
Differences of opinion on how 
to achieve the goal of expanded 
trade and the more distant ob- 
jectives of economic cooperation 
and integration are manifest 
throughout this volume. The Ro- 
manians, for example, while ad- 
mitting that trade is important for 
economic growth, tend to down- 
play its importance in the case of 
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Romania, where—they claim— 
growth has been “based on the 
internal factors of development” 
(pp. 123-29). Also evident is a 
sharp divergence of views over 
the need for a convertible cur- 
rency. N. Sheyn, a Soviet econo- 
mist, argues in a paper summar- 
ized ior the volume by the editor 
that the existing “transferable 
ruble” can “meet all the functions 
of a socialist international cur- 
rency’—a contention countered 
not only by the Hungarians and 
Poles, but even by O. Bogomolov, 
the dean of Soviet specialists on 
CMEA integration (pp. 25-26). 

At a more fundamental level, 
both the Soviet and East German 
participants disagree with the 
Hungarians’ call for development 
of a “socialist market” among the 
CMEA countries. Bogomolov and 
his colleague, |. O. Tarnovskiy, 
both argue that the most effec- 
tive method to expand economic 
integration within CMEA is to co- 
ordinate state economic plans 
(pp. 32, 46). Tarnovskiy warns 
that “commercialization of eco- 
nomic relations” would bring into 
play market factors which would 
result in uncontrollable effects 
that would be incompatible with 


4G. Grabig, G. Brendel, and H.-J. 
Dubrowsky, Ware-Geld-Beziehungen in der 
sozialistischen 6konomischen Integration 
(Commodity-Money Relations in Socialist 
Economic Integration), Berlin, Verlag die 
Wirtschaft, 1975, p. 19. 
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the tasks of socialist economic in- 
tegration—a position strongly sec- 
onded by G. Grabig, an economist 
from the GDR (p. 202). 

As noted at the outset, it is this 
Soviet approach which has do- 
minated the efforts of recent years 
to rejuvenate and expand eco- 
nomic cooperation within CMEA. 
The Hungarian arguments for 
market relations, termed by East 
German economists ‘an attack 
against the determining advan- 
tages of economic cooperation of 
the socialist countries,” * have not 
been heeded. Rather than focus- 
ing on efforts to develop a genuine 
socialist market with a convertible 
Currency and expansion of direct 
contacts among economic pro- 
ducers operating in an atmosphere 
of reduced central governmental 
control, the CMEA has emphasized 
coordination of economic plan- 
ning through a multitude of agree- 
ments reached at the govern- 
mental level. 

Whether this approach and 
such measures as the 1975 revi- 
sion of CMEA pricing are capable 
of generating the expansion of 
trade and economic cooperation 
needed for the growth of the mem- 
ber states’ economies remains to 
be seen. If the Soviet-sponsored 
approach fails to achieve this ob- 
jective, there is a good possibil- 
ity that there will be renewed in- 
terest in the Hungarian proposals 
rejected at the turn of this decade. 


Insights into the Soviet Military 


By Harriet Fast Scott 


A. A. GRECHKO et a/., Eds. 
Sovetskaya voyennaya 
entsiklopediya (Soviet Military 
Encyclopedia), Vol. 1. Moscow, 
Voyenizdat, 1976. 


WESTERN STUDENTS of the USSR 
were intrigued when Krasnaya 
Zvezda, the official newspaper of 
the Soviet Ministry of Defense, 
announced on June 12, 1974, the 
forthcoming publication of an 
eight-volume Soviet Military En- 
cyclopedia, and they wondered 
whether this encyclopedia would 
help them pierce the veil of se- 
crecy that had shrouded the So- 
viet armed forces over the years. 
So thick had this veil been that in 
the early 1970’s Western esti- 
mates of the size of the Soviet 
armed forces had missed the mark 
by nearly one million men.’ More- 
over, estimates of Soviet military 
spending had been off by a factor 
of two or three.” 


1The International Institute for Strategic 
Studies, The Military Balance, 1973-1974, 
London, 1973, put the size of the 
Soviet armed forces at 3,425,000 men. 
In “Are We Underestimating Soviet Military 
Manpower,”’ Air Force Magazine (Wash- 
ington, DC), April 1974, p. 28, William F. 
Scott estimated it to be about 4,500,000. 
For a discussion of various estimates of 
Soviet military manpower, see US Congress, 
Joint Economic Committee, Soviet Econ- 
omy in a New Perspective, Washington, 
DC, US Government Printing Office, 
1976, p. 144. 

2? Daniel O. Graham, “The Soviet Military 
Budget Controversy,’’ Air Force Magazine, 
May 1976, p. 36. 


In the spring of 1976, the first 
volume of the new encyclopedia 
finally appeared, published in an 
edition of 105,000 copies. It had 
been sent to the typesetter in Sep- 
tember 1974, and “polishing” on 
it had been completed 14 months 
later, in November 1975, after 
which it had been dispatched to 
the printer.* 

The importance which the So- 
viet leadership attaches to this 
undertaking may be gauged by the 
character of the reviews of the 
first volume that have appeared 
in Soviet periodicals and news- 
papers. In a review published in 
Kommunist vooruzhénnykh _ sil, 
General of the Army Ye. Ye. Mal’- 
tsev, head of the Lenin Military- 
Political Academy, stated that with 
the intensification of the ideologi- 
cal struggle between two opposed 
social systems, there was great 
need for a work of a military en- 
cyclopedia-dictionary type. He was 
especially concerned with the 
“military theoretical sphere” and 
asserted that “one of the impor- 
tant aims of the Soviet Military En- 
cyclopedia is to give a well-rea- 
soned repulse to the underhand 
plottings of [our] ideological ene- 
mies, and to defend genuinely 


3 According to Krasnaya zvezda (Moscow), 
Nov. 24, 1976, the second volume of the 
encyclopedia came off the presses in 
November 1976. At the time of writing, a 
copy of that volume was not yet available 
for analysis. 
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scientific understanding of prob- 
lems of military theory and prac- 
ticeres 

Writing in Voyenno-istoriche- 
skiy zhurnal, Professor and Gen- 
eral of the Army P. A. Kurochkin, 
commandant of the Frunze Mili- 
tary Academy from 1954 to 1968, 
Stressed that each military term 
and definition had been given a 
Marxist-Leninist explanation. “It is 
the first Marxist-Leninist military 
encyclopedia,” he asserted. He 
also held that in “analyzing the 
first volume, it is clear that the 
land of the Soviets has convincing- 
ly proved the historical superiority 
of the socialist military organiza- 
tion over the capitalist.” ° 

General Colonel M. M. Kozlov, 
First Deputy Chief of the General 
Staff, offered an equally glowing 
tribute in Pravda. He pointed out 
that the first volume of the 1911 
Voyennaya entsiklopediya had de- 
voted only one article to aviation, 
the 1932 Voyennaya_ entsiklo- 
pediya had increased the number 
to 40, but the present work con- 
tained more than 140 articles on 
the subject. (Perhaps later re- 


4Kommunist vooruzhénnykh sil (Moscow), 
July 13, 1976, p. 85. 

° Voyenno-istoricheskiy zhurnal (Moscow), 
May 5, 1976, p. 107. 

& Pravda (Moscow), May 6, 1976, p. 3. 
The earlier encyclopedias were K. |. Velichko 
et al/., Eds., Voyennaya entsiklopediya (Militar 
Encyclopedia), Vols. 1-18, St. Petersburg, 
I]. V. Sytin Publishers, 1911-15; and R. P. 
(continued on p. 71) 


viewers will show that in 1911, 
before the Revolution, few articles 
were devoted to nuclear energy as 
well!) 

In Krasnaya zvezda, Professor 
and General Lieutenant V. Rezni- 
chenko, Doctor of Military Sci- 
ences and head of the Tactics 
Department at Frunze Military 
Academy, emphasized the active 
role of leading scientists and spe- 
Cialists at institutions of higher 
learning and officers of the Min- 
istry of Defense in preparing the 
encyclopedia.’ 

Western readers, however, will 
feel much better when all eight 
volumes are on the bookshelves, 
for they know what happened dur- 
ing the last attempt to publish a 
military encyclopedia in the USSR 
(in 1931-32). This encyclopedia, 
under the editorship of one of the 
most brilliant of the Soviet military 
Strategists of that day—Komkor 
(three-star) R. P. Eydeman, com- 
mandant of the Frunze Military 
Academy from 1925 to 1932— 
was to have included ‘‘several vol- 
umes,” but the project was nipped 
in the bud. It got no further than 
two volumes, covering “A” to 
Varna” (the letter “V” being the 
third letter of the Russian alpha- 
bet). Subsequently, Eydeman was 
one of the many thousands of 
Soviet officers killed during Stalin’s 
purges. 


THE FULL VERSION of the en- 
cyclopedia will, according to So- 
viet spokesmen, contain more 
than 10,000 entries. Responsibil- 
ity for its content lies with the 


Eydeman, Ed., Sovetskaya voyennaya 
entsiklopediya (Soviet Military Encyclopedia), 
Vols. 1-2 only. See ‘‘Military Encyclopedias,” 
Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (Great 
Soviet Encyclopedia), 3rd ed., Vol. 5, 
Moscow, Izdatel’stvo ‘'Sovetskaya_ Entsiklo- 
pediya,’’ 1971, p. 246, col. 725-26. 

7 Krasnaya zvezda, April 7, 1976, p. 2. 
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Ministry of Defense and the Main 
Political Administration of the 
Soviet Army and Navy of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU); 
much of the writing will be done 
by faculty members of military 
schools and academies, the Insti- 
tute of Military History, specialists 
in science and technology, and 
military leaders of note.° 

The Main Editorial Commission 
for the encyclopedia was headed 
by Marshal of the Soviet Union 
A. A. Grechko, the Minister of De- 
fense, who died just as Volume 1 
was going on sale. There are 18 
other members of the group. 
These include three of the five 
service commanders-in-chief—l. 
G. Pavlovskiy (Ground Forces), 
P. S. Kutakhov (Air Forces), and 
S. G. Gorshkov (Navy)—plus N.N. 
Alekseyev, Deputy Minister of De- 
fense for Armaments; A. T. Altu- 
nin, Deputy Minister of Defense 
for Civil Defense; N. V. Ogarkov, a 
Deputy Minister of Defense whose 
job is not known;* A. A. Yepishev, 
Chief of the Main Political Admin- 
istration of the Soviet Army and 
Navy, and his First Deputy, P. I. 
Yefimov; and several other gen- 
erals and some civilians. 

Certain of the omissions from 
the Commission may raise some 
eyebrows. All three First Deputy 
Ministers of Defense—l. |. Yaku- 
bovskiy, V. G. Kulikov, and S. L. 
Sokolov—are missing, although 
they made signed contributions to 


8 /bid. See also N. V. Ogarkov, ‘‘Soviet 
Military Encyclopedia,’ Soviet Military 
Review (Moscow), July 1976, p. 12. 

*Subsequent to the writing of this essay, 
there were several significant changes in 
the Soviet high command. Ogarkov was named 
Chief of Staff of the Soviet Armed Forces 
in January 1977 to replace V. G. Kulikov, 
who was reassigned to the post of commander 
of Warsaw Pact forces. Kulikov succeeded 
|, |. Yakubovskiy, who died on November 30, 
1976.—Eds. 
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Volume 1 of the encyclopedia. 


Also absent from the list are two 


service commanders-in-chief—V. 
F. Tolubko (Strategic Rocket 
Troops) and P. F. Batitskiy (Na- 
tional Air Defense). 

The Commission itself is di- 
vided into seven thematic sub- 
committees: War and Politics, 
Ground Forces, Air Forces, Navy, 
Military Art, Equipment and Arma- 
ments, and Military Leaders. Gen- 
eral Colonel G. V. Sredin, First 
Deputy Chief of the Main Political 
Administration of the Soviet Army 
and Navy, headed the War and 
Politics Subcommittee. Western 
analysts may find it interesting 
that Colonel Ye. |. Rybkin, some- 
times called a “red hawk” in the 
West because of his 1965 article, 
“On the Nature of World Nuclear 
Rocket War,” ° is on this subcom- 
mittee. Military art is the responsi- 
bility of General of the Army lI. Y. 
Shavrov, head of the Academy of 
the General Staff. General Colonel- 
Engineer N. N. Alekseyev, known 
to many Americans from his work 
as a top Soviet military delegate 
in the SALT | negotiations, heads 
the Subcommittee on Equipment 
and Armaments. General of the 
Army |. N. Shkadov, Chief of the 
Main Cadre Administration, has 
responsibility for the Subcommit- 
tee on Military Leaders. Since in 
the Soviet Union biographies so 
often have to be rewritten to ad- 
just to current party lines, Shka- 
dov’s task may prove mest difficult. 

The original publication sched- 
ule for the encyclopedia called for 
the appearance of the final volume 
by 1979. While Grechko’s succes- 
sor, Politburo member D. F. 
Ustinov, might conceivably want 
some changes in the remaining 
seven volumes, these volumes 


9 Kommunist vooruzhénnykh sil, Sept. 17, 
1965, p. 50. 
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presumably have already been 
written and are in the pipeline 
since there is a long lead time in- 
volved in writing and assembling 
such a vast work (18 months from 
the moment they are typeset until 
they go on sale). At the promised 
rate of publication of two volumes 
a year, of course, only minimal 
changes would be possible. How- 
ever, Voyenizdat, the Military Pub- 
lishing House, has seldom in the 
past adhered to advertised publi- 
cation schedules. 


SEVERAL ASPECTS of the first vol- 
ume of the encyclopedia merit 
special comment. It includes about 
a hundred biographies of leading 
Russian and Soviet marshals, ad- 
mirals, and generals. Most of the 
same people are treated in the 
new third edition of the Bo/shaya 
Sovetskaya entsiklopediya (Great 
Soviet Encyclopedia);*® however, 
many of the entries in the Soviet 
Military Encyclopedia contain more 
details. For instance, the latter’s 
entry on Leonid Brezhnev provides 
much more information on his war 
record and his postwar stint in 
the navy, and it refers to him as 
the Chairman of the Defense 
Council. 

Among the biographical sketch- 
es, it should be noted, are a num- 
ber dealing with Soviet military 
figures who perished at the hands 
of their own countrymen. These 
include Ya. |. Alksnis, V. A. 
Antonov-Ovseyenko, G. D. Bazile- 
vich, |. P. Belov, Ya. K. Berzin, 
V.K. Blyukher, and Ya. K. Bubnov. 
No reason is given for their un- 
timely deaths—only the date. Per- 
haps the fact that three of them 


10 The Bolshaya Sovetskaya entsiklopediya, 
3rd ed., is being published by the ‘Soviet 
Encyclopedia’ Publishing House in Moscow. 
Publication began in 1970, and to date 
some two dozen volumes out of a planned 
30 volumes have appeared. 


died on July 29, 1938—when 
what has been called the “July 
massacre” of Soviet officers took 
place—is enough of a clue to 
Soviet readers to indicate what 
happened. 

In addition to biographies of 
Russian and Soviet military men, 
the Editorial Commission has in- 
cluded sketches of the careers of 
several world military leaders. 
There are, for example, biogra- 
phies of General H. H. (“Hap”) 
Arnold and General Omar N. Brad- 
ley. These are presented factually. 

Many of the more important 
articles are signed by the authors. 
Marshal Georgiy K. Zhukov, for 
instance, wrote the ‘Berlin Opera- 
tion 1945” and the “Battle Near 
Moscow 1941-1942.” “The Belo- 
russian Operation 1944” was con- 
tributed by Marshal A. M. Vasilev- 
skiy, and the “Battle for the 
Caucasus 1942-1943,” by Marshal 
A. A. Grechko. (All three men, in- 
cidentally, were involved in the 
operations that they describe. It 
is to be hoped that future volumes 
will preserve this same authen- 
ticity. Only a handful of the out- 
Standing leaders of the last war 
are still living.) Marshal lI. I. 
Yakubovskiy wrote the entry on the 
“Combat Community,” which dis- 
cusses the international role of 
the Soviet armed forces and con- 
centrates on the Warsaw Pact and 
its united armed forces, of which 
Yakubovskiy himself was the com- 
mander-in-chief. Chief Marshal of 
Aviation P. S. Kutakhov contrib- 
uted the ‘‘Aviation” entry, and the 
Soviet Navy’s Marshal of Aviation, 
|. |. Borzov, the entry on “Aviation 
of the Navy.” Marshal of Aviation 
B. P. Bugayev, Minister of Civil 
Aviation, wrote the discussion of 
“Aviation, Civil.” General |. M. 
Tret’'yak was responsible for the 
entry on the “Belorussian Military 
District,” a district which he until 
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recently commanded. ‘“Ammuni- 
tion” was written by the former 
SALT delegate, General N. N. 
Alekseyev. General V. G. Rezni- 
chenko, of the faculty of the 
Frunze Military Academy, contrib- 
uted the entry dealing with ‘“Com- 
bat Order.” 

Technically, the volume is, well 
done. There are 95 first-rate colo 
maps, showing both battles and 
world areas, and 502 other illus 
trations, charts, photographs, and 
drawings, all of which clearl 
make the text easier to compre 
hend. The volume is somewhat 
smaller in size than the Grea 
Soviet Encyclopedia, and each of 
its pages contains only two col 
umns instead of the three to be 
found in the Great Soviet Encyclo 
pedia. Hence, it is more convenient 
to read. As with most Soviet writ 
ings, however, the volume suffer 
from lack of an index. 

Overall, the work has obviou 
flaws for the Western reader be 
cause of the heavy Marxist 
Leninist emphasis and orientation 
of most entries. Furthermore, 
Western readers who. expect 
military encyclopedia to give a 
comprehensive treatment of mili 
tary affairs will be disappointed 
with this effort. Data which in the 
West would be ordinary facts fall 
into the realm of “state” or “mili 
tary” secrets in the USSR, and 
this situation places great limita 
tions on what the Soviet contribu 
tors can write. 

Nevertheless, for those inter. 
ested in the many aspects of 
Soviet military affairs—especiall 
Russian and Soviet military histor 
—the information contained i 
this first volume is most instruc 
tive. It would be a loss to scholars 
if a change in leadership or ne 
policies were to preclude the 
appearance of the remaining vol 
umes. 
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land of city-dwellers, with over 60 
percent of the Soviet people living 
in areas designated “urban.” This 
is a recent development. Fifty 
years ago only 26.3 million people 
resided in Soviet cities and towns; 
by 1974 that number had in- 
creased six-fold to 153.1 million. 
Fifty years ago the USSR had only 
two cities with a population of 
over one million; by 1974 there 
were 13 such cities, and by 1990 
Soviet demographers project twice 
this number. Fifty years ago there 
were no cities with a population 
between 500,000 and one million; 
by 1974 there were 29.’ 

These data raise all kinds of 
questions. Do they mean _ that 


1 Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1959 
godu (National Economy of the USSR in 1959), 
Moscow, Gosstatizdat TSSR SSSR, 1960, 

p. 9; Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1974 
godu, Moscow, Statistika, 1975, pp. 7, 
22-31; Strana sovetov za 50 let (The Land 
of the Soviets over 50 Years), Moscow, 
Statistika, 1967, p. 2. 


The Soviet Urban Scene 


THE USSR OF THE 1970's is a 


Chekov’s provincials who desper- 
ately longed to go to Moscow have 
realized their dream and are now 
living a cultured, urban existence 
in the capital or in other city cen- 
ters? What are the economic, so- 
cial, and political consequences of 
this unremitting flow from the 
countryside? What are the prob- 
lems of Soviet cities, and do these 
differ from the current American 
experience? 

The United States is now in a 
period of post-urban growth char- 
acterized by inner-city decay and 
poverty, with affluent suburbs sur- 
rounding the central city. Mayors 
of central cities have become 
mendicants seeking handouts at 
the national and state capitals. 
American cities need to attract 
commerce and industry and to 
hold on to the middle class. Des- 
perately, they search for means to 
preserve their tax base from 
shrinking in order to pay for essen- 
tial city services, whose costs have 
escalated. Instead, they attract 
lower income groups and the poor. 
Those with means flee to the peri- 
phery, seeking a better life. 

A sharply contrasting situation 
exists in the USSR.? The country 
is still undergoing rapid urbaniza- 
tion. In the eyes of most Soviet 


2 The following five paragraphs are based 
on the reviewer’s own research findings in 
the area of Soviet housing, including 
on-the-spot observations in the course of 
several research projects. See later footnotes 
for specific writings. 
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citizens, cities are the most, in- 
deed the only, desirable place to 
live, and the larger the city, the 
better—ideally Moscow or the 
capitals of the republics. But the 
city fringes are another matter. Of 
the 38.9 million people who 
crowded into the 22 largest metro- 
politan areas in the Soviet Union 
in 1970, 10.2 million (or 26.2 per- 
cent) lived in communities adjoin- 
ing the main cities. Most of these 
“suburbanites” are the have-nots, 
the urban poor of Soviet society. 
Many commute to the center city 
for work, but not by choice. In 
recent years the regime has at- 
tempted to close off the large pop- 
ulation centers to newcomers so 
as to prevent Moscow, Kiev, and 
other cities from turning into 
Soviet-style Bombays. Permission 
to move to them is rarely granted.° 

For the Soviet citizen the ques- 
tion of living within the city or in 
surrounding settlements is not a 
casual but a crucial one. Beyond 
the city line, with the last high- 
rise structures still in sight, a 
harsh, rural life-style prevails, 


3 The regime’s effort to restrict in-migration 
to large cities has only been partially suc- 
cessful. Illegal entries are prevalent. Often 
sham marriages are arranged to obtain a 
propiska (permit) for the nonresident 
“partner” to live in such cities as Moscow, 
Leningrad, and Kiev. There is also great 
pressure from industry to expand the urban 
working force, as discussed later in this 
essay. The 1970 census showed that ap- 
proximately half a million more people lived 
in Moscow than had been estimated. 
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greatly lacking in creature com- 
forts and timesaving devices. 
Suburbs, as Americans know them, 
simply do not exist—except for 
isolated dacha (villa) communities 
of the top elite. 

Despite severely overcrowded 
living conditions in cities (up to 
40 percent of all Soviet families 
still share their apartments, 
kitchens, and bathrooms with 
strangers), new housing does 
come equipped with electricity, 
indoor plumbing, hot water, gas, 
and central heating. Many resi- 
dents have telephones. On the 
other hand, rural housing means 
slum living for most. The typical 
wooden one- or two-story struc- 
ture comes equipped with elec- 
tricity, and some have propane gas 
to fuel the stove instead of kero- 
sene or wood. But water has to 
be drawn from a pump; and an 
outhouse must do instead of a 
flush toilet. There is no central 
heating, and very few people have 
phones. 

Shopping is a major problem. 
Consumer goods are inadequately 
and capriciously stocked in local 
stores (Moscow and the capitals 
of the republics are best sup- 
plied). Frequent trips to the city 
are necessary to buy meats and 
fresh vegetables. Even in large 
cities, such as Sverdlovsk, which 
has a population of over one mil- 
lion, meat is only occasionally 
available. The same holds true for 
clothing, appliances, furniture, and 
other items. Purchases are carried 
home by hand, on public transpor- 
tation. Few Soviet citizens have 
cars. Those who live outside the 
city spend much more of their 
non-working time tending to daily 
needs. Out of necessity, many 
cultivate vegetable gardens for 
personal consumption. Leisure 
time is limited, and so are leisure 
activities. The chief divertisse- 


ments are television and alcohol. 
Rural schools are qualitatively in- 
ferior to those in cities, drawing 
teachers who are less competent 
and pupils who are culturally de- 
prived. The opportunity to enroll 
in local colleges or universities is 
severely limited, since such insti- 
tutions are located primarily in 
the larger urban centers. 

Thus, the quality of life for 
those who live outside the city is 
substantially lower than for those 
who reside within. City residents 
generally are better educated, 
possess greater skills, hold more 
responsible positions, and are 
more likely to be members of the 
Soviet middle class or of the blue- 
collar elite than their “suburban” 
and country cousins. They can 
provide better opportunities for 
their children and take better care 
of their aging parents. The less 
well-off who live beyond the city’s 
fringe wait and hope to be let in.* 


THE IMPORTANT role of the cities 
in Soviet society and economic 
development thus seems self- 
evident. How well the USSR plans 
and allocates its urban resources, 
sites its industrial plants, dis- 
tributes its scarce labor resources, 
controls labor turnover, provides 
better housing and transportation, 
improves education, and increases 
the supply of consumer goods and 
other services which affect the 
quality of life will greatly deter- 
mine the Soviet Union’s capacity 
to develop into a modern society. 
The cruciality of these concerns 
prompts William Taubman to re- 
mark (in the first book under re- 
view) that “Soviet urban develop- 
ment is too important a subject to 


4For an insightful analysis of “suburban” 
life throughout Eastern Europe, see Ivan 
Szelenyi, Regional Management and Social 
Class: The Case of Eastern Europe, London, 
Centre for Environmental Studies, 1975. 
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be left only to Soviet writers or to 
urbanists of East or West.” One 
could hardly disagree. Regrettably, 
however, only a handful of West- 
ern political scientists have ven- 
tured into this area.* Therefore, 
the books by Taubman and by 
Alfred DiMaio are particularly wel- 
come. Of the two, Taubman’s is 
the broader. He has written a lean, 
neatly argued, conceptual essay 
on Soviet urban politics. In the 
process, he has provided an over- 
view of who governs Soviet cities, 
offering a contextual view of the 
place of the cities in the structure 
of the Soviet system as a whole. 
Taubman makes a series of con- 
ceptual pronouncements which de- 
serve attention. These are put in 
the following perspective: The city 
is the creature of the republic and 
in turn of the central government, 
which determine the city’s budget 
and closely supervise and moni- 
tor its activities. Many large and 
medium-sized Soviet cities are 
company towns. Their destiny is| 
chiefly in the hands of directors 
of enterprises of large federal 
ministries, which provide revenue 
for many of the essential services, 
such as housing, public transpor- 


5 The list includes: David Cattell, 
Leningrad. A Case Study of Soviet Urban 
Government, New York, Praeger, 1968; Jeff 
Chinn, The Socio-Demographic Consequences 
of Urbanization in the Soviet Union, ' 
unpublished doctoral dissertation, Dept. of 
Political Science, University of Wisconsin, 
1975; Theodore Friedgut, ‘‘Community 
Structure, Political Participation, and Soviet 
Local Government: The Case of Kutaisi,”’ 
in Henry W. Morton and Rudolf L. Tékés, 
Eds., Soviet Politics and Society in the 
1970's, New York, The Free Press, 1974, pp. 
261-99; B. Michael Frolic, Soviet Urban 
Government, Cambridge, MA, MIT Press, 
1972; Henry W. Morton, ‘‘The Leningrad 
District of Moscow—An Inside Look,’”’ Soviet | 
Studies (Glasgow), October 1968, pp. 676- 
84; Henry W. Morton, “What Have Soviet 
Leaders Done about the Housing Crisis?” 
in Morton and Tékés, op. cit., pp. 163-99; 
Robert J. Osborn, Soviet Social Policies, 
Homewood, IL, The Dorsey Press, 1970. 


tation, electricity, steam heat, and 
water supply. In many instances, 
these enterprises and not the city 
are in physical control of discharg- 
ing and maintaining essential 
services. But since factory direc- 
tors concentrate on productivity, 
upon which their job security de- 
pends, the delivery of essential 
urban services holds low priority 
in their scheme of things. Conse- 
quently, such services are seri- 
ously negiected. Housing needs 
are ignored; stores are not built; 
water is irregularly supplied; etc., 
etc. Treated like lesser vassals, the 
members of the city party com- 
mittee and the executive com- 
mittee of the city council lock 
horns with the director-barons to 
improve services but lack the po- 
litical clout to redress the balance 
in the city’s favor. Exceptions to 
this rule are the super-sized cities, 
(Moscow, Leningrad, and the cap- 
itals of republics), where city offi- 
cials have greater control over re- 
sources, and — conversely — the 
many underdeveloped small towns 
which are stagnating because they 
have been unable to attract in- 
dustry. 

Taubman argues convincingly 
that to understand the Soviet po- 
litical process, we should apply a 
bureaucratic model of politics, 
and he finds that Western studies 
of complex organizations are ap- 
plicable. In this context, the USSR 
is seen as a configuration of com- 
plex bureaucracies. Different party 
and government bureaus compete 
for scarce resources. Complicated 
problems are sliced up and farmed 
out to organizational subunits. 
They lose sight of the big picture 
and pursue self-interest. How has 
this affected urban development? 

A strategy that is decades old 
—the ‘“industry-first, cities-be- 
damned” syndrome—is difficult 
to reverse. Soviet leaders could 
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implement. significant changes, 
but only by mounting a massive 
assault on entrenched bureaucra- 
cies: the ministries and their 
enterprises. This they hesitate to 
do, since “the leaders cannot 
bring themselves to break fully 
with the assumption of an earlier 
era, of which they themselves are 
a product” (p. 18). Given their 
conservative bias, they are un- 
doubtedly concerned about the 
economic and political conse- 
quences that would result from 
changing too quickly. That is why 
the reforms of 1957 and 1971, 
which were intended to give cities 
and towns greater control over 
municipal services by reducing 
the role of enterprises in this sec- 
tor, have been implemented at a 
Snail’s pace. Thus, integrative 
urban planning which would bal- 
ance industrial and consumer 
needs has been postponed again 
and again. Only when city officials 
have adequate financial resources 
will they no longer be compelled 
to beg aid from enterprises which 
demand favors in return, particu- 
larly permission to build new 
plants or to expand existing ones. 
The latter impetus establishes a 
vicious circle. Each expansion 
brings a new influx of workers 
and their families, whose hous- 
ing, shopping, and transportation 
needs will be slighted if not ig- 
nored. If convergence has taken 
place between the United States 
and the Soviet Union at all, com- 
ments Taubman, it has been in 
city mismanagement—“the fail- 
ure to build and govern satisfac- 
tory cities” (p. 10). 

Who governs Soviet cities? 
Taubman tells us it is not one 
group of notables. Rather, the 
party first secretaries and the fac- 
tory managers restrain each other, 
creating conditions for local 


his intriguing conclusions is that 
the “reds,” the local party and 
government authorities, are the 
would-be innovators pressuring to 
improve city services and curb in- 
dustrial pollutions, but that they 
are blocked in these efforts by the 
“experts,” the factory directors, 
who are opponents of change. 
Taubman’s analysis is sophisti- 
cated, but does it tell the whole 
story? One could argue that a more 
complex, triangular relationship 
exists among the first secretary of 
the city party committee, respon- 
sible for industry and the munici- 
pality; the enterprise director, re- 
sponsible for productivity; and the 
chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the local council, the 
“mayor,” responsible solely for 
city services. The first secretary is 
boss unless outranked by the di- 
rector of a large plant by virtue 
of the latter’s membership in a 
higher party body (the provincial 
party committee or, in rare in- 
stances, the central committee of 
the republic or of the USSR). In 
the troika of city magnates, the 
mayor has huge responsibilities 
but little authority. He is the most 
concerned but the least effective 
in reordering the balance between 
municipal and industrial needs. 
Taubman has provided us with 
an incisively written book. Unfor- 
tunately, it is too brief (the text 
runs only to 116 pages). He 
should and could have dug deeper, 
because the questions that he 
raises and the answers that he 
provides are thoughtful, uncon- 
ventional, and provocative. The 
reader wants more information, 
illustrations, and analysis. Only 
several pages are devoted to city 
finances and transportation. Other 
areas such as urban planning and 
local trade are not covered at all. 
But no matter. The book is inval- 


“oluralism,” Soviet-style. One of | uable because it charts a concep- 
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tual approach of how to look at 
Soviet urban problems from a 
political perspective. 


OF ALL SOVIET urban problems, 
housing remains the most critical. 
The Tsarist legacy in housing was 
dismal. Under Stalin, conditions 
worsened. Stalin invested heavily 
in industry but failed to provide 
the resources to house the millions 
who left the farm for factories. 
The crowding of several families 
into one apartment was universal. 
The estimated living space per 
person in 1950 was less than 5 
square meters (some 7 by 7 feet). 
Shortly after Stalin’s death, the 
Soviet leaders decided to solve the 
housing crisis, and to some extent 
they did. Since 1957, the USSR 
has been building 2.3 million 
housing units yearly—a remark- 
able achievement, even if the 
quality and size of units are below 
Western standards.® Yet despite 
this effort, a serious shortage per- 
sists, and the promise made in the 
revised Party Program of 1961— 
that by 1980, “every family, in- 
cluding newlyweds, will have a 
comfortable flat”—will remain un- 
fulfilled. An estimated 40 percent 
of Soviet families still share apart- 
ments, and the housing norm of 
9 square meters of living space 
(10 by 10 feet) established in 
1922, the standard by which 
Soviet citizens measure their 
housing comfort, has not yet been 
achieved by the majority of urban 
dwellers. Waiting for a new flat 
may take as long as 10 years, and 
only those whose living space is 
less than 5 square meters are con- 
sidered. Newlyweds have little 
chance of their own apartments. 


® See Henry W. Morton, ‘“‘Low Cost Housing 
in the USSR,’' Proceedings, 1.H.A.S. 
International Symposium on Housing 
Problems—1976, Clemson, SC, Clemson 
University, 1976, p. 100. 


Because of the gargantuan na- 
ture of the problem, Western 
analysts of Soviet urban affairs 
have looked closely at the housing 
question — Taubman frequently 
refers to it. However, Alfred J. 
DiMaio’s book is the only recent 
book-length examination of the 
subject. It is a carefully re- 
searched work, a basic building- 
block which serves as an introduc- 
tion to a complicated problem. His 
is a competent evaluation of the 
successes and failures of party 
policy and of the reasons for the 
persistent, nagging shortage of 
housing—not least of which is the 
constant in-migration of millions 
from the countryside, despite offi- 
cial efforts to close off large cities. 
The latter problem is underscored 
in the case of Moscow, which by 
January 1970 had already ex- 
ceeded its maximum population 
projection for 1981 (p. 47). This 
sisyphean struggle is the night- 
mare of Soviet housing planners. 
It plays havoc with their projec- 
tions. Like Taubman, DiMaio finds 
Soviet urban planning uncoordi- 
nated and holds large enterprises 
responsible for an excessive use 
of power. He discusses the wide- 
spread application of the tech- 
niques of industrial-housing con- 
struction and their impact on de- 
sign and quality; the regulations 
that govern the distribution of 
apartments; the problems of main- 
tenance and repairs; and the role 
of housing cooperatives. 

Two important facets of the 
housing problem are not covered 
in DiMaio’s volume. He does not 
measure the severity of the hous- 
ing need in terms of the annual 
shortfall of units built; nor does he 
explore the relationship between 
housing accommodations and so- 
cial stratification in Soviet society 
to show that some groups receive 
preference in the distribution of 
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apartments. While neither topic 
can be fully discussed here, some 
pertinent observations can be 
made. 

The housing shortage is getting 
worse. From 1959 to 1965 Soviet 
builders gradually closed the scis 
sors between the number of ne 
households formed and the num 
ber of units built. Since then, the 
gap has been widening again. | 
1965 the shortfall of units built 
was 142,097, but by 1974 it hac 
reached a staggering 1.1 millio 
units.’ The problem results fro 
the fact that since 1965 the num 
ber of households formed in terms 
of registered marriages and di 
vorces has steadily increased 
while the number of housing units 
built has remained constant—da 
trend that will continue through 
out the Tenth Five-Year Pla 
(1976-80). 

With respect to the nexus be 
tween housing accommodations 
and social stratification, members 
of the Soviet political, military, 
security, economic, scientific, cul- 
tural, educational, and worke 
elites receive superior accommo 
dations in the form of comfortable 
large apartments (by Soviet stand 
ards), in new or renovated build 
ings, ahead of turn of those o 
the waiting list. Yet the same low 
rent scale applies to such housing 
as to communal flats. Thus, the 


7 Naseleniye SSSR 1973, (Population of 
the USSR, 1973), Moscow, Statistika, 1975, 
pp. 150, 151; Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR 
1965 godu (National Economy of the USSR, 
1965), Moscow, Statistika, 1966, p. 616; 
Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1974 godu, 
pp. 7, 38, 581. The shortfall was actuall 
greater. The reviewer’s analysis does not 
include “singles,” the large backlog of 
households waiting to move from communal 
quarters to individual dwelling units, or 
the fact that in 1974, 1.3 units were razed 
for every 10 units built (jbid., p. 588). 

On the credit side, the figures do not reflect 
apartment vacancies that occurred from 
deaths and from the remarriage of a 
proportion of divorcees. 


proups that are most advantaged 
become the beneficiaries of re- 
distributed social wealth by living 
in units that are in effect the most 
ighly subsidized by the state.°® 


8 For a fuller explanation, see Ivan 
S5zelenyi, ‘Housing System and Social Struc- 
ture,"’ The Sociological Review (Keele, 
England), Monograph 17, February 1972, 
Pp. 269-97. 
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THE LAST BOOK under review, 
The Ideal Communist City, written 
by a team of Soviet architects in 
the late 1950’s and translated 
from the Italian into English in the 
early 1970’s, need not take much 
of our time. It is a heroic but mis- 
placed tour de force to convince 
the authors themselves and others 
that an organically integrated 
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WE IN THE WEST regarded Ost- 
politik—tthat necessary, swift, and 
Surprisingly smooth reversal of all 
West Germany’s previous policy 


toward the East—from at least 
four distinct angles. It was seen 
as the emergence of the Federal 
Republic (FRG) as an active inter- 
national force of major import- 
ance, not only in Eastern but also 
in Western Europe. On another 
plane, its main element was the 
legitimation of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic (GDR) as a sec- 
ond German state and thus of the 
territorial, political, and social 
Status quo in Central Europe. 
Further, it was—and continues to 
be—one manifestation of the 
often bitter rivalry between the 
Federal Republic and the GDR 
for the German national heritage 
and purpose. Finally, it was and 
is an aspect of the long-standing 
contest between communism and 
social democracy in Europe. 

The East European states also 
viewed Ostpolitik from these four 
angles. Additionally, they looked 
at it from other aspects, having to 
do mainly with domestic policy 
aspirations or anxieties and hence 
with opporiunities or risks. The 


a, 


urban environment, providing the 
individual ‘‘equal opportunities for 
the free and harmonious develop- 
ment of his capabilities” is pos- 
sible through careful planning 
(p. 26). This realization, as Taub- 
man reminds us, has so far not 
taken place in the USSR or in the 
West, nor is it likely to in the 
foreseeable future. 


A Tale of Two Germanies 


opportunity/ risk mix varied most 
widely in the case of the two War- 
saw Pact countries chiefly con- 
cerned, the USSR and the GDR. 
For Moscow, once its _ initial 
suspicions had been overcome, 
opportunity was the dominant in- 
gredient. Concerned about the 
USSR’s continued lag behind the 
West in productivity, technology, 
living standards, and most ele- 


“ments of economic performance, 


the Soviet leaders recognized the 
potential benefits of closer links 
with Western Europe’s strongest 
economy, one which was highly 
export- and technology-oriented. 
Worried about tensions with China 
in Asia, the Kremlin command 
also welcomed the prospect of 
greater stability on its European 
flank stemming from West Ger- 
man acceptance of the postwar 
territorial and political status quo 
in Central Europe—the promise 
held out to Moscow by Willy 
Brandt’s government. Eventual 
dangers in terms of Soviet pub- 
lic attitudes that might flow from 
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a change toward a friendly rela- 
tionship with a state reviled for 
two decades as “‘revenge-seeking” 
were politically inconsequential 
compared with these and other 
opportunities inherent in Ost- 
politik. 

The mix looked quite different, 
however, from East Berlin. A 
closer association between the 
GDR and the Federal Republic 
was a highly unsettling prospect. 
Ostpolitik posed major security 
problems for the leaders of a 
state whose people were suscepti- 
ble to the attraction of a common 
German nationality and of social 
democracy as well. There was also 
anxiety—perhaps legitimate in 
the early stages of Ostpolitik— 
that Bonn aimed to divide the 
GDR from its allies. Measured 
against such threats to East Ger- 
many’s security, the economic 
benefits that could result from 
a closer relationship counted for 
less. The GDR did not need them. 
It already had the highest living 
standards and productivity levels 
of the Eastern economies. It also 
enjoyed, in the form of the long- 
standing special trade arrange- 
ments between the two German- 
ies, privileged and highly advan- 
tageous access to West German 
markets and quality products. 


THE DIFFERING perceptions of 
the opportunity/risk _ mix put 
heavy strains on the Moscow-East 
Berlin relationship during the late 
1960’s and early 1970’s. These 
Strains led directly to Ulbricht’s 
downfall in May 1971. In the first 
volume under review, Gerhard 
Wettig examines Soviet-East Ger- 
man relations during this period 
and pinpoints numerous instances 
of tensions and differences. As he 
shows, the Soviets seemed often 
to pull the East Germans, kicking 
if not screaming, into the com- 


promises that Bonn’s Ostpolitik 
required. Wettig’s carefully re- 
searched, highly detailed, and ad- 
mirably dispassionate account of 
the GDR-Soviet relationship dur- 
ing the Ostpolitik years provides 
an essential basis for further 
analysis of this vital axis of the 
Warsaw Pact structure. 

Equally important and only 
somewhat less shadowy than this 
relationship is that between the 
two Germanies. The five other 
books under review concentrate 
on this problem. All of them were 
completed by 1972-73—an ideal 
point of perspective in many ways, 
close enough to the key events 
for a sense of participation yet 
far enough away from them for 
judgment. Each benefits from the 
fact that all of the documents and 
most of the Western negotiating 
positions were spread on the rec- 
ord, often as a result of leaks at 
crucial moments and_ notwith- 
standing a penchant for secrecy 
on the part of most of the key 
negotiators. 

The books by Lowenthal, Ludz, 
and Birnbaum complement Wet- 
tig’s in dealing with the political 
aspects of Ostpolitik. All three are 
unabashedly favorable to Willy 
Brandt’s policy (indeed, no one 
has yet produced a counterbalanc- 
ing criticism of Ostpolitik from 
other than a legalistic point of 
view). Lowenthal and Ludz were 
themselves involved as advisers to 
the Chancellor and his Social 
Democratic Party (SPD) on East- 
ern policy. Lowenthal’s short his- 
tory is a stalwart, scholarly de- 
fense of that policy as a way of 
bringing the Federal Republic into 
alignment with the détente policy 
initiated by its major ally, the 
United States. Ludz, who is un- 
doubtedly the leading Western 
Specialist on the GDR, character- 
izes his. book as a “political es- 
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say,’ and it reads in several spots 
almost like an SPD tract. Birn- 
baum’s account, which focuses on 
the 1969-72 period, adds some 
careful predictions about the 
course of West German-East Ger- 
man relations. Together with Wet- 
tig’s meticulous monograph, these 
books provide an_ illuminating 
composite explication of Brandt’s 
policy. In different ways, they also 
illustrate the separate angles of 
Ostpolitik mentioned at the start 
of this review. 

Until the mid-1960’s, West Ger- 
many’s international political ex- 
istence was passive and defen- 
sive. At the same time, it clung 
stubbornly to formal political and 
territorial claims in the East, 
maintaining that it was impossible 
to accept the GDR or to recognize 
the postwar frontiers of Eastern 
Europe, most importantly Poland’s 
Oder-Neisse line. These positions 
—maintained for juridical, moral, 
and domestic political reasons— 
were by the late 1950’s generat- 
ing serious friction with the 
United States, which, for strategic 
and domestic political reasons of 
its own, was bent on reaching an 
accommodation with the Soviet 
Union in Europe. 

As Ludz discerningly points out, 
West Germany has been able to 
emerge from its passivity as an 
influential and active major powe 
on the world scene in large part 
precisely because it liberated it 
self from formal claims to being 
a power in Eastern Europe 
claims inherent in its positions o 
the GDR and the Oder-Neisse line 
Under Brandt, assisted by his spe 
cial envoy Egon Bahr and his 
Foreign Minister Walter * Scheel 
the Federal Republic conducted 
realistic and adroit policy. A firs 


phase aiming at “change [i 
East Germany] through rap 
prochement” gave way afte 


969 to a more cautious phase, 
hich Lowenthal characterizes as 
‘security [for East and West Ger- 
any] through normalization.” 
Artful linkages—the FRG-Soviet 
reaty with the FRG-Polish treaty, 
1.1 the Four-Power Berlin Agree- 
net, with ratification of the So- 
ie, and Polish treaties, with the 
Basic GDR Treaty, with agreement 
0 .10ld a Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE) 
and to negotiations aimed at a 
eduction of military forces 
MBFR)—kept Bonn tightly align- 
ed during the whole Ostpolitik 
drocess with its often suspicious 
Western allies. These step-by-step 
developments also projected Bonn 
gradually but steadily into a lead- 
ing role in East-West security 
negotiations generally. The whole 
Was accomplished with the sup- 
ort of the German public, as 
irtually every election test 
howed (although throughout the 
eriod the White House tended to 
elieve that Ostpolitik would split 
he West Germans dangerously). 
A second outcome of Ostpolitik, 
the legitimation of the GDR, was 
probably the most welcome in 
urope. It appeared to seal con- 
lusively the division of the former 
Reich, a relief to Bonn’s smaller 
and less dynamic neighbors. It 
elped to consolidate a regime in 
ast Berlin whose precariousness 
as a source of apprehension to 
ommunist governments _ else- 
here and to Moscow in particu- 
ar. It also removed the constant 
and increasingly onerous and 
ostly demand on West German 
diplomacy to cajole, bribe, and 
pressure allies and third countries 
in order to block acceptance of 
he GDR into international orga- 
nizations and to stave off its diplo- 
matic recognition. Moreover, the 
GDR was induced to pay a sub- 
stantial price to win acceptance, 
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in terms of a Berlin settlement 
that has damped friction in that 
tinder box. 

At the same time, however, 
Eastern policy should be seen as 
a continuance by new means of 
the old antagonism between the 
two Germunies. Brandt and his 
government, which was more 
oriented toward Berlin and the 
East than predecessor administra- 
tions, always saw Deutschland- 
politik, the issues of the German 
question, as the heart of Ostpoli- 
tik. It was to get at the GDR, so 
to speak, that Bonn signed the 
treaties which explicitly accepted 
Soviet primacy in Eastern and 
much of Central Europe. 

Each Germany is a rival for the 
Germany national tradition and 
purposes. Their rivalry penetrated 
deeply into the domestic politics 
of West Germany as well as those 
of the GDR. The East German 
novelist Stefan Heym perceived 
this well, if cynically: “. . . on 
either side of the fence the exist- 
ence of another Germany . 
causes a proportionately larger 
share of the cake to be handed 
to the greedy masses. A competi- 
tion is taking place; its prize: the 
German soul.” * 

While acceptance by Bonn of a 
second German state was a tri- 
umph of rationality in politics, it 
would be unrealistic to view this 
policy as a victory over national 
aspirations. The gnawing question 
remains for Lowenthal: If the Fed- 
eral Republic is not the core of a 
German nation-state to be re- 
surrected in the future, what is it, 
then? The national question also 
continues to bedevil the GDR, even 
though—unlike West Germany— 
it has constitutionally abandoned 


1 Stefan Heym, “Letter from East 
Germany,” The New York Times Magazine 
(New York, NY), March 23, 1975. 
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the objective of a unified nation- 
State. Its effort to cope with the 
national issue leads to such doc- 
trinal absurdities as Ulbricht’s at- 
tempt to differentiate between 
“the socialist German _nation- 
state,” the GDR, and “the capital- 
ist-NATO state with limited na- 
tional sovereignty,” the FRG—or 
Honecker’s between the “socialist 
nation” and the “bourgeois na- 
tion.” As Ludz concedes, the West 
German parties have no politically 
valid national concept to offer in 
rebuttal. And the national feelings 
of Germans—last publicly demon- 
strated on the town square of 
Erfurt, when East Germans recog- 
nized Willy Brandt as a national 
leader six year ago—sometimes 
speak louder than doctrines and 
concepts. 

The final aspect of Ostpolitik is 
seldom mentioned by the four 
authors. It is also little thought 
about by Americans, for whom 
distinctions between Social Demo- 
crats, Socialists, and Commun- 
ists blur. The contest between 
Social Democrats and Commun- 
ists in Central Europe has been 
deadly serious for more than half 
a century. Control of state ma- 
chinery has increased each side’s 
capability to influence, pressure, 
and suborn the other—a capa- 
bility already highly developed as 
a result of experience, disciplined 
party organizations, ideology, and 
a sense of mission. Because both 
sides are in power, the classic 
party-political competition today 
represents a competition of par- 
ticular intensity, and it is one 
which today preoccupies observ- 
ers of communism in France, 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy, as well 
as in the two Germanies. 

As Birnbaum observes, it is 
particularly important for West 
German Social Democrats to en- 
sure fuzziness about the distinc- 
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tion between social democracy 
and communism. The East Ger- 
man SED (Socialist Unity Party), 
for its part, has redoubled its 
efforts since 1972 to ‘delimit’ 
(abgrenzen) its state from the 
perniciousness of “social demo- 
cratism” and has aligned itself 
with the Soviet Communist Party 
more tightly than ever before. 

One should not be surprised 
when Brandt’s successor, Helmut 
Schmidt, insists—as he did at 
the meeting of Socialist parties in 
Elsinore in January 1975—that 
there must be no truck with Com- 
munist parties. Nor should one 
wonder why the SED assumed a 
leading role in promoting the 
CPSU’s effort to align European 
Communists in a unified front 
that would countenance no co- 
operation with Social Democrats. 


THE FINAL TWO books under re- 
view are studies of East-West Ger- 
man trade, respectively by Robert 
W. Dean and Siegfried Kupper. 
They are important to a rounded 
picture of German developments, 
particularly because the Federal 
Republic’s trade and other eco- 
nomic relations with the GDR re- 
ceive far too little attention in the 
Ludz, Lowenthal, Birnbaum, and 
Wettig studies. 

Kupper’s concise account of 
West Germany’s trade with the 
GDR and Dean’s broader treat- 
ment of its commerce with all the 
East European countries and the 
Soviet Union both focus on the 
interplay between Bonn’s political 
and economic motivations. Kup- 
per underscores the futility of 
past West German attempts to use 
the trade relationship directly for 
political leverage, at least with 
respect to the GDR. Even when 
economic conditions have favored 
expansion of inner-German trade, 
East Berlin has been careful to 


limit it to 10 to 11 percent of the 
GDR’s total foreign trade. 

By contrast, Dean discusses 
how and why West Germany’s 
trade with the GDR’s allies has 
grown rapidly (at least until re- 
cently). He shows that the FRG 
has long since outdistanced its 
Western competitors and has been 
able to regain and even exceed 
its prewar economic importance 
in the countries which today be- 
long to the Warsaw Pact. 

Perhaps crucial to the domestic 
success of Ostpolitik was a switch 
in the West German attitude on 
trade with the East that became 
apparent in the late 1960's. Un- 
der the influence of the Social 
Democrats and centrist Free 
Democrats, an approach was 
adopted that treated trade as a 
variable independent of politics, 
to be liberalized and expanded for 
economic reasons, in contrast to 
the attitude of the predecessor ad- 
ministrations of Adenauer and 
Erhard that viewed trade as an 
instrument of economic warfare 
to be tightly administered and 
curtailed for political purposes. 
An unwritten chapter of Ostpolitik 
may be the part this shift in trade 
policy played in assuring Brandt 
the support of West German in- 
dustry, whose interests in bigger 
and more stable markets in the 
East coincided with the Social 
Democrats’ political aims there. 


AS A READING of all these books 
shows, Brandt’s Eastern policy 
created a residue of potentially 
combustible material. The treaty- 
making was possible only because 
the West Germans and (in the 
case of the Berlin agreement) 
their allies, too, left deliberate 
ambiguities, entered into tacit 
East-West agreements to disagree, 
issued unilateral declarations, 
and foisted off letters and notes 
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stating viewpoints which they 
knew to be completely unaccept- 
able in the East. The West Ger- 
man-East German Basic Treaty, in 
particular, concluded under pres- 
sure of the West German 1972 
elections, contained a host of un- 
resolved issues. The oddity of di- 
vided Berlin also remains, with 
the Western sector serving as a 
constant irritant to the GDR. 

More important, the two Ger- 
manies’ objectives continue to be 
incompatible. They have reached 
—and continue to try to codify— 
a modus vivendi. But Bonn seeks, 
as a primary foreign policy objec- 
tive, to open up the GDR to its in- 
fluence, while the GDR seeks to 


‘integrate itself more tightly at all 


levels—state, party, and eco- 
nomic—into the “socialist com- 
munity of states” (the 1975 So 
viet-East German treaty is merel 
a recent demonstration of the 
latter policy). 

Finally, the Soviet Union and 
the GDR interpret Ostpolitik as 
putting an end to the “German 
question.” “Reunification” is no 
longer supposed to be an issue. 
But for the Federal Republic, the 
German question must remain 
open. The constitution obliges the 
West German government to keep 
it so. The highest court in the FRG 
in 1973 again reminded the gov 
ernment of its constitutional dut 
“to keep the claim of reunifica 
tion alive at home and to be 2 
steadfast exponent of it abroad.” 
A Final resolution of the ‘German 
question” is still a long way off 
if indeed there can ever be a 
genuine convergence of Easter 
and Western views on this sensi 
tive problem. 


2"Decision of the Federal Constitutional 
Court on the Basic Treaty of July 31, 1973,” 
reprinted in Deutschland Archiv (Cologne), 
November 1973, p. 1219. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE: The 1970’s have produced a number of major developments on the Asian 
Communist scene. Taken together, they suggest that Communist parties in the area have entered a 
period of complex change. The following articles cover some of these developments. Mr. Harding 
examines Chinese politics and policies in the post-Mao era, analyzing their implications for the 


future of the Chinese political system. Mr. Kim discusses the Japanese Communists’ electoral 
setback of December 1976, assessing its impact on the JCP’s commitment in recent years to the 
parliamentary road to power. Mr. Turley examines new directions for postwar Vietnam as 
signaled by the Fourth Congress of the Vietnam Workers’ Party in December 1976, the first 
such gathering to be held in 16 years. Mr. Lee explores the difficulties encountered by North 
Korea in its efforts to adjust to the international environment created by the Sino-American 


détente of the 1970’s. 


China After Mao 


'By Harry Harding, Jr. 


peaking at a conference late last December, 

Chinese Communist leader Hua Kuo-feng called 

1976 “a most extraordinary year in the history 
of our party and of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
in China.” * That description may have been an 
understatement. The death of Chou En-lai in Janu- 
ary, the appointment of Hua Kuo-feng as Acting 
Premier in February, the Tienanmen riots in April, 
the subsequent dismissal of Teng Hsiao-p’ing from 
all his official positions, the death of Chu Te in 


Mr. Harding is Assistant Professor of Political Sci- 
ence at Stanford University (Stanford, CA). He is 
author of several published articles and monographs 
on Chinese politics and military affairs and is com- 
pleting a book on bureaucracy in China. He was a 
member of a delegation from Stanford that visited 
China in October-November 1976 and witnessed the 
large demonstrations against the “gang of four” in 
Peking and Shanghai. 


early July, the enormously destructive earthquakes 
in North China later in the month, the persistent 
signs of political disorder and social malaise through- 
out the country during the summer—all these 
served only as prelude for the death of Mao Tse-tung 
on September 9. And then, less than a month later, 
China experienced its first political convulsion of 
the post-Mao era. On October 6, Hua Kuo-feng 
ordered the arrest of the “gang of four’—four 
leaders closely associated with the Cultural Revolu- 
tion and with the egalitarian programs it produced. 
The following day, the Politburo appointed Hua, a 
man whose principles and qualifications were un- 
known to most Chinese, to serve as Chairman of 
both the Central Committee and the Military Affairs 
Commission of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP). 


1 Hua Kuo-feng, “Speech at the Second National Conference on 
Learning from Tachai in Agriculture,’’ Dec. 25, 1976, in Peking 
Review (hereafter PR), Jan. 1, 1977, pp. 32-47. 
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In a little more than nine months, China had lost 
its two greatest revolutionary feaders, suffered one 
of the worst natural disasters of modern times, and 
seen the death or dismissal of seven members of its 
party Politburo. It was, indeed, a “most extraordinary 
year” for the People’s Republic of China. 

The present essay seeks to answer four sets of 
questions about these dramatic developments in 
China. First of all, what sequence of events led 
to the purge of the “gang of four” in early October? 
What, in particular, happened in China in the month 
after Mao’s death? Second, why could Hua Kuo-feng 
move so quickly and decisively against the “gang 
of four’? What political resources were available to 
the participants in this final political struggle? Third, 
what have been the major outlines of Chinese 
politics, economic policy, and foreign relations since 
Hua became Party Chairman? How secure and stable 
does Hua’s position appear to be? Finally, what is 
the general significance of these recent events for 
the Chinese political system? Do the death of Mao 
and the purge of the ‘gang of four” mean, as some 
observers have speculated, that a process of de- 
Maoization has already begun, and that the Chinese 
revolution has effectively been brought to an end? 


The Path to the Purge 


For the past several months, the Chinese press 
has been full of detailed and fascinating accounts 
of the attempts of the “gang of four’ to “usurp 
party and state power” since the 10th CCP Con- 
gress in August 1973. While these press materials 
must be analyzed cautiously, even skeptically, they 
tend to confirm what most Western observers sus- 
pected: that Chinese politics has been characterized 
by intense conflict, much of it in anticipation of the 
deaths of both Chou and Mao. They also confirm 
that the “revolutionary great debates” of the last 
three years—the campaigns to criticize Lin Piao 
and Confucius, to study the theory of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, to restrict bourgeois rights, 
to criticize the novel Water Margin, to oppose the 
“rightist attempt to reverse correct verdicts’’—were 
not simply efforts to promote “socialist education” 
among the Chinese people, as some have suggested, 
but in fact provided some of the principal arenas 
in which the political struggle was waged. 

Analyzing the participants in this contest is a 
complicated undertaking. As many thoughtful ob- 
servers have pointed out, it is an oversimplification 


to describe Chinese politics since 1973 as a mere 
debate, or even a power struggle, between two 
groups with competing ideological principles and 
policy preferences.’ It is also true that the terms 
“moderate” and “radical,” because they evoke mis- 
leading analogies with similarly named strains in 
Western political thinking, do not adequately de- 
scribe the differences between the two groups.’ 
Nonetheless, such an approach does provide a con- 
venient way of summarizing the principal develop- 
ments in China over the past three years. 

These two groups—or better, these two political 
alliances, for each was an amalgam of several politi- 
cal forces—can best be distinguished by the relative 
priorities they assigned to economic development 
and socioeconomic equality. The group usually called 
“moderate” consisted of those leaders who were in- 
clined to emphasize modernization, who believed 
greater institutional and political stability to be 
prerequisites for rapid and sustained economic 
development, and who were willing to accept a 
certain degree of social and economic inequality for 
the sake of economic efficiency. The group usually 
described as “radical,” on the other hand, stressed 
the need to “continue the revolution” and believed 
strongly that mass mobilization and even political 
disorder would be necessary to promote socio- 
economic equality in China. While both groups be- 
lieved in the desirability of both development and 


equality, they differed in the priorities they assigned 


to these sometimes competing goals. In Chinese 
terms, they resolved the contradiction between 
“revolution” and “production” in different ways. 
Each of these political alliances found support 
among central leaders, provincial officials, local 
cadres, military officers, and the masses of ordinary 
Chinese. It is likely, for example, that the moderates 
included not only veteran party cadres at both the 
central and provincial levels, many of whom had been 
dismissed or demoted during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, but also many of China’s technicians, man- 
agers, skilled workers, and professionally-oriented 
military officers. In Peking, the most vocal moderate 
was undoubtedly Vice-Premier Teng Hsiao-p’ing, 
and there is reason to believe that many of his views 


2 See, in particular, John Bryan Starr, “From the 10th Party 
Congress to the Premiership of Hua Kuo-feng: The Significance of 
the Color of the Cat,’’ China Quarterly (London), September 1976, 
pp. 457-88. 

3 A good discussion of this problem can be found in Fox 
Butterfield, ‘‘More Moderate Policy for China Indicated in Antileftist 
Campaign,” The New York Times, Oct. 22, 1976, pp. Al, A8. 
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The “gang of four,” leaders of the “radical’”’ grouping within China’s political leadership until their purge 
in October 1976: (from left) Wang Hung-wen, Party Vice-Chairman and member of the Politburo’s Standing 
Committee; Chiang Ch’ing, Mao’s wife and Politburo member; Chang Ch’un-ch’iao, member of the Polit- 
buro’s Standing Committee; and Yao Wen-ytan, Politburo member and prominent radical theoretician. 


—Photos by Hugues Vassal/Gamma-Liaison, Henri Bureau/Sygma, Sygmachine, and Charles Paynter/Camera Press. 


were shared by Vice-Premier Li Hsien-nien and De- 
fense Minister Yeh Chien-ying. The radicals, in con- 
trast, included officials at all levels who had risen 
to prominence during the Cultural Revolution and 
who therefore tended to be younger than their 
moderate counterparts. The radicals could count on 
support from many students, some writers and in- 
tellectuals, and factory and railroad workers. The 
most important central radicals were, of course, 
those later identified as the “gang of four’: Mao’s 
wife Chiang Ch’ing, a member of the Politburo; 
Wang Hung-wen, a Party Vice-Chairman; Chang 
Ch’un-ch’iao, a member of the Standing Committee 
of the Politburo, a Vice-Premier, and Director of the 
General Political Department of the Army; and 
Yao Wen-yiian, the Politburo member in charge of 
the party’s propaganda apparatus. 

This division of the Chinese political spectrum 
into moderate and radical alliances can be useful 
provided two important caveats are borne in mind. 
First of all, many central and provincial leaders, 
such as Hua Kuo-feng and Wu Te, were not rigidly 
attached to either of the political alliances. Some 
probably joined with one alliance on some issues, 
then switched to the other alliance on other ques- 
tions. Some people in leadership positions, includ- 
ing many military men, appear to have bided their 
time, waiting to see which alliance could offer the 
greatest incentives for their political support. And 
the country’s two top leaders, Mao and Chou En-lai, 
stayed somewhat above the political battle, seeking 
to strike a balance between the moderates and 


radicals—though Chou seemed to lean closer to the 
moderates than to the radicals in his last years.* 
Second, superimposed on these political alliances 
was a network of cliques and rivalries, the partici- 
pants in which were less concerned with policy 
issues than with political power and personal status. 
While it is difficult for any outside observer to 
identify the personal relationships within the 
Chinese leadership, it now seems clear that the 
“gang of four” did constitute a personal faction which 
sought, through Chiang Ch’ing, to enlist the patron- 
age of Mao Tse-tung, and which tried to create an 
extensive system of cliental relationships with key 
provincial leaders, intellectuals, and propagandists. 
It is likely that there were comparable cliques within 
the moderate camp as well, perhaps linking Teng 
Hsiao-p’ing to other veteran military and civilian 
cadres whom he had helped rehabilitate. And per- 
sonal rivalries, most of which had emerged from 
the struggles for power during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, continued to plague Chinese politics from the 
factory and commune level to the Politburo. These 
two kinds of political cleavage tended to reinforce 
each other: the network of personal relationships 
strengthened the competing political alliances while 
simultaneously intensifying hostility between them. 
Although the underlying issues separating radicals 
and moderates involved, as argued above, the rela- 
tive priorities to be assigned to economic moderniza- 
tion and socioeconomic equality, the more specific 


4 Cf. analysis presented in Starr, /oc. cit. 
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questions at stake concerned the Cultural Revolu- | tion, is alleged to have criticized the excesses of 
tion. Should the egalitarian and populist programs | the Cultural Revolution during 1975 and to have 
of the Cultural Revolution, particularly in the areas | described it as an episode which would best be 
of education, public health, science and technology, | forgotten.* The radicals, on the other hand, advo- 
and industrial management, be perpetuated? Or | cated the institutionalization of the ‘newborn things” 
should these “socialist newborn things” be modified | of the Cultural Revolution, supported the rapid 
or even eliminated for the sake of greater economic | promotion of younger cadres to responsible posi- 
efficiency? Should the younger cadres promoted | tions in the party, the government, and the army, 
during the Cultural Revolution continue to play an | and favored granting mass organizations the right 
important role in party and state affairs, as part of | to “rebel” against the party if its leadership were 
the “three-in-one” combination of old, middle-aged, | deemed “incorrect.” Speaking in January 1974, 
and young leaders? Or should veteran officials | Wang Hung-wen not only defended the necessity 
criticized during the Cultural Revolution be restored | of the Cultural Revolution but warned that further 
to office? Should mass organizations, particularly | Cultural Revolutions “will be carried out many times 
the trade unions and the militia, be given partial | in the future.” ° 
autonomy from party leadership, or should they This struggle between moderates and radicals— 
be brought more firmly under party control? In short, | a struggle for power, a debate over the Cultural 
should the patterns of power and policy produced | Revolution, and a dispute over priorities—occurred 
by the Cultural Revolution be retained or abandoned? | in a series of rounds between 1973 and the purge 
The moderates and radicals evaluated the accom- | Of the “gang of four” in October 1976: the campaign 
plishments of the Cultural Revolution in quite differ- | to criticize Lin Piao and Confucious, from late 1973 
ent ways. The moderates, given their emphasis on | through mid-1974; the preparations for the Fourth 
economic modernization, favored the modification of | National People’s Congress, convened in January | 
Cultural Revolutionary programs, the rehabilitation 
of veteran cadres, and the subordination of mass 5 On Teng’s views of the Cultural Revolution, see The Washington 
organizations to tight party discipline. Teng Hsiao- | °st,Ot7, 2878, and PR uly 8 3876, pp S32. 
p'ing, a principal spokesman for the moderate posi- | 1974, in /ssues and Studies (Taipei), February 1975, pp. 94-105. 
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Leading “moderate” elements of the Chinese leadership in 1975-76: (from left) Teng Hsiao-p’ing, former | 
Vice-Chairman of the Chinese CP who was bruited to be Mao’s heir apparent until his abrupt dismissal 
in April 1976; Li Hsien-nien, Vice-Premier of the People’s Republic of China; and Yeh Chien-ying, Party 
Vice-Chairman and Minister of National Defense. 


—Photos by Ledru/Sygma, Wide World, and Keystone. 


1975; the campaign to study the theory of the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat, in the spring of 1975; 
the drafting of the Fifth Five-Year Plan, throughout 
1975; the campaign to criticize the novel Water 
Margin, in the summer of 1975; and the campaign 
against the “rightist reversal of verdicts,” from the 
end of 1975 until Mao’s death in September 1976.’ 
As a general rule, the radicals sought to wage their 
struggle against the moderates in the “campaign 
arena” of Chinese politics, trying to use their in- 
fluence in the media to mobilize popular indigna- 
tion against the alleged attempts of the moderates to 
“negate the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution.” ° 
In contrast, the moderates sought to wage their 
struggle against the radicals in the “bureaucratic 
arena,” attempting to secure the support of party 
and state officials for greater attention to economic 
development and threatening to use a party rectifica- 
tion campaign to enforce compliance with their 
programs. At the same time, the moderates tried to 
undermine the radicals’ campaigns by stressing 
party leadership over mass activities, calling for unity 
and discipline, and forbidding the formation of 
autonomous, Red Guard-style “fighting groups.” ° 
The radicals in turn, attempted to disrupt the 
bureaucratic decision-making process by denying 
publicity to economic planning conferences, block- 
ing the publication of reports and documents with 
which they disagreed, and obstructing the imple- 
mentation of national programs. 

Without any doubt, the most intense round in 
this struggle occurred in the late spring and summer 
of 1976, following the April riots in Tienanmen, 
the dismissal of Teng Hsiao-p’ing, and the appoint- 
mént of Hua Kuo-feng as Premier. Mao’s visibly 
deteriorating health made it clear to all Chinese 


7 Excellent summaries of the events of this period can be found 
in Parris H. Chang, ‘‘Mao’s Last Stand?’’ Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC) July-August 1976, pp. 1-17; and Starr, /oc cit. 

8 The concept of ‘‘arenas’’ is drawn from Michel Oksenberg, 
“The Chinese Policy Process and the Public Health Issue: An Arena 
Approach,” Studies in Comparative Communism (Los Angeles, CA), 
Winter 1974, pp. 375-408. 

8 For a summary of the political resources available to the 
radicals and moderates, and the strategies of political struggle they 
employed, see Kenneth Lieberthal, ‘‘Strategies of Conflict in 
China during 1975-1976,"’ Contemporary China (New York, NY), 
November 1976, pp. 7-14. 

10 On the attempt to have Chang Ch’un-ch’iao named Premier, 
see Ming Pao (Hong Kong), Oct. 30, 1976, in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: People’s Republic of China 
(hereafter FB/S-PRC—Washington, DC), Nov. 2, 1976, p. E4; and 
PR, Nov. 19, 1976, p. 7. On Chang Ch’un-ch’iao’s reaction, see 
ibid., and Radio Peking, Nov. 21, 1976, in FB/S-PRC, Dec. 1, 1976, 
pp. £11-13. 

11 Hung-ch’i (Peking), No. 7, 1976, in PR, Aug. 20, 1976, pp. 11-14; 
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that the succession was close at hand; and the 
radicals’ failure to secure the appointment of Chang 
Ch’un-ch’iao as Premier rendered it imperative that 
they make one last effort to bolster their political 
position before the Chairman’s death.’® Thus, still 
claiming that they were resisting a “rightist reversal 
of verdicts,” the radicals launched the most violent 
mass Campaign since the Cultural Revolution, aimed 
at displacing a large number of rehabilitated 
provincial-level cadres throughout the country. 
Veteran cadres were publicly described as being 
nothing better than “bourgeois democrats” who 
were “impeding the progress of history.’’”’ Privately, 
the radicals went on to say that 75 percent of 
these older officials were bound to become ‘‘capital- 
ist roaders,” and that a major organizational re- 
adjustment would be necessary to prevent the emer- 
gence of revisionism in China.” 

In this effort to strengthen their political base, 
the radicals were willing to foment substantial 
political instability and economic disorder through- 
out China. Under the slogan “refuse to produce for 
the wrong political line,” radical supporters or- 
ganized strikes and slowdowns in a large number 
of cities and along China’s railway system.”* Repre- 
sentatives were dispatched to organize demonstra- 
tions against provincial-level officials and to conduct 
sit-ins in some party and government offices. The 
radicals commissioned motion pictures dramatizing 
mass criticism of high-ranking cadres and estab- 
lished underground “liaison offices” to coordinate 
their activities within a province.’* The radicals even 
sought to sustain the momentum of their campaign 
after the devastating earthquakes in July, asserting 
that natural disasters were no reason to “brush 
aside the criticism of Teng Hsiao-p’ing.” ** 


also Hung-ch’i, No. 6, 1976, in PR, June 18, 1976, pp. 7-10, 24; 
and PR, June 25, 1976, pp. 6-9. 

12 Radio Wuhan, Nov. 10, 1976, in FB/S-PRC, Nov. 15, 1976, pp. 
H4-6; also NCNA, Nov. 29, 1976, in ibid., Nov. 30, 1976, 
pp. E4-7. 

13 In the railway system, the radicals introduced the slogan 
“Better to have socialist trains run late than revisionist punctuality.” 
PR, Nov. 26, 1976, p. 16. 

14 On radical activities in Honan, see Radio Chengchow, Nov. 20, 
1976, in FBIS-PRC, Nov. 22, 1976, pp. H1-3. On Hangchow, see 
NCNA, Nov. 11, 1976, in ibid., Nov. 18, 1976, pp. G1-3. On 
Kiangsi, see Radio Nanchang, Nov. 29, 1976, in ibid., Dec. 1, 
1976, pp. G1-7. On Hupeh, see Radio Wuhan, Dec. 8, 1976, in 
ibid., Dec. 9, 1976, pp. H4-17. On the films commissioned by 
the radicals, see, inter alia, NCNA, Nov. 29, 1976, in ibid., 

Nov. 30, 1976, pp. E4-7. 

15 PR, Nov. 26, 1976, pp. 17-19; for a contemporary editorial 
warning that some leaders might seek to use relief work to promote 
a “revisionist line,’’ see Jen-min Jih-pao (hereafter JMJP—Peking) 
Aug. 11, 1976, in PR, Aug. 20, 1976, pp. 5-6. 
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The radicals’ campaign served to disrupt the 
Chinese economy, cause a year’s postponement in 
the implementation of the Fifth Five-Year Plan, 
paralyze political leadership in some provinces, and 
contribute to a general breakdown of social order 
and discipline. Despite these tactical gains, how- 
ever, the radicals were unable to dislodge very 
many moderate leaders from their positions. True, 
two cabinet ministers were apparently dismissed 
(the Ministers of Education and Railways), along 
with the director of the New China News Agency, 
and several provincial leaders may have been sus- 
pended from office. But by the end of the summer, 
the assessment of most observers was that both 
sides were evenly balanced: the radicals were on 
the offensive, but the moderates were holding their 
own. 

Then, just after midnight on September 9, Mao 
Tse-tung passed away. With his death, the struggle 
between the moderates and radicals entered yet 
another round. While the basic issues remained 
much the same, the death of the Chairman raised 
some more immediate questions to central impor- 
tance: First, what should be done with Mao’s body? 
Second, who would have control of Mao’s papers and 
supervise the compilation and publication of his 
post-1949 writings? And third, who would succeed 
Mao as Chairman of the Central Committee and as 
Chairman of the Military Affairs Commission? 

Little is yet known about the resolution of the 
first two issues. According to a summary of classi- 
fied briefings given to Chinese cadres after the 
purge,’ Chiang Ch’ing opposed the preservation of 
Mao’s remains, advocating either burial or crema- 
tion, while Hua Kuo-feng decided to preserve Mao’s 
body and place it in some kind of memorial hall. 
Chiang also attempted to secure Mao’s last notes and 
papers from one of his confidential secretaries, but 
she was forced to return them after Wang Tung- 
hsing, the Director of the General Office of the CCP 
Central Committee, informed Hua Kuo-feng what 
she had done !n each case HtIn’s formal nasitian 
as First Vice-Chairman of the CCP gave him the 
authority to resoive the issue tempuaily, even 
though he had not yet been officially confirmed as 
Mao’s successor. 


16 The summary was carried in Ming Pao from Oct. 26 through 
Nov. 1, 1976, and was translated in FB/S-PRC, Oct. 28 through 
Nov. 3. Enough of the report corresponds with information appearing 
in the Chinese press to suggest that it is genuine. Whether those 
findings gave a totally accurate account of events, however, remains 
to be determined. 


But the radicals sought to generate the impres- 
sion that they, and not Hua, had been selected by 
a dying Mao to succeed him. To do so, it is now 
alleged, they fabricated two statements which they 
said Mao had made shortly before his death. The 
first statement, transmitted through internal party 
channels, was said to be Mao’s request that the 
Politburo “help Chiang Ch’ing carry the red banner 
and . . . not let it fall.” ’’ The second, which the 
radicals first published in Jen-min Jih pao on Sep- 
tember 16, was said to be Mao’s final behest: “Act 
according to the principles laid down.” * The im- 
plication of these two statements was that Mao 
had decided to entrust China’s future to Chiang 
Ch’ing and had codified some final set of principles 
to help guide her way. With these statements as 
justification, the radicals began to mobilize support 
behind the idea that Chiang Ch’ing should succeed 
Mao as CCP Chairman.’® Students at Peking and 
Tsinghua Universities were asked to write ‘oaths of 
fealty” to Chiang Ch’ing, and some of the “gang of 
four” had their official photographic portraits taken 
in preparation for the promotions they anticipated.” 

Convinced that the radicals planned more violence 
and disorder, Hua Kuo-feng joined with China’s mod- 
erate civilian and military leaders to resist them.” 
Hua signaled his decision by disputing the authen- 
ticity of Mao’s supposed request to “act according to 
the principles laid down.” Hua’s speech at the 
memorial meeting for Mao on September 18 con- 
tained no mention of this “final behest” but instead 
included another quotation from the Chairman, 
“Unite and don’t split,” ” as a criticism of the radi- 
cals’ factional activities. Two weeks later, on Oc- 
tober 2, Hua ordered the deletion of a reference to 
the “principles laid down” from the text of a speech 
which Foreign Minister Ch’iao Kuan-hua was sched- 
uled to deliver to the United Nations on October 5, 


17 Ming Pao, Oct. 29, 1976, in FB/S-PRC, Nov. 1, 1976, pp. E2-4. 
Rumors of this statement had reached Hong Kong somewhat earlier, 
where they had been discounted. See The Washington Post, 

Oct. 6, 1976, p. Al18g. 

18 On the history of this ‘final behest,’” see JMJP, Dec. 17, 1976, 
in PR, Dec. 24, 1976, pp. 8-12, 32. 

19 |t is not Known how the radicals planned to allocate other 
leading party and state offices. Some accounts say Chiang Ch’ing 
was also to become Chairman of the Military Affairs Commission, 
while others indicate that position was to be given to Wang Hung-wen. 
Cf., for example, Ming Pao, Oct. 29, 1976, loc. cit., and JMJP, 
Dec. 17, 1976, loc. cit. 

20 /bid. 

21 For a discussion of Hua’s alliance with the moderates, see 
Lieberthal, /oc. cit. 

22 Memorial Speech by Comrade Hua Kuo-feng,’’ Sept. 18, 1976, 
in PR, Sept. 24, 1976, pp. 12-16. 
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Members of the CCP Politburo participate in laying 


the cornerstone for a Mao Tse-tung M 


dl 


emorial Hall on 


Peking’s Tienanmen Square. From left: Wu Kuei-hsien (head only), Wu Te, Chi Teng-k’uei, Li Hsien-nien, 
Ch’en Hsi-lien, Wang Tung-hsing, and Ch’en Yung-kuei. To the rear, under Mao’s portrait is Party Chairman 
Hua Kuo-feng, who turned the first shovel of soil at the November 24, 1976, ceremony. 


denouncing the quotation as an invention.” In re- 
sponse, Kuang-ming Jih-pao published a vitriolic ar- 
ticle by the radical writing group Liang Hsiao which 
predicted the most dire consequences for anyone 
who attempted to “tamper with the principles laid 
down by Chairman Mao.” In effect, the radicals had 
thrown down the gauntlet and challenged Hua’s 
claim to leadership. 

At this point, Hua decided that he would have to 
act preemptively. On October 6, Hua ordered that 
Chiang Ch’ing, Wang Hung-wen, Chang Ch’un-ch’iao, 
and Yao Wen-ylan all be placed under arrest. A 
meeting of the Politburo on October 7 and 8 en- 


23 JMJP, Dec. 17, 1976, /oc. cit., says that Hua ordered the phrase 
deleted ‘‘from a document.’ That the document was the draft of 
Ch’iao Kuan-hua’s United Nations speech is revealed in Ming Pao, 
Oct. 26, 1976, in FBIS-PRC, Oct. 28, 1976, p. E3. 


—Camera Press. 


dorsed Hua’s action and adopted a set of resolutions 
on the other questions at stake: Mao’s body would 
be placed in a crystal sarcophagus in a memorial 
hall in Peking, the publication of Mao’s works would 
be “under the direct leadership of the Political 
Bureau . . . headed by Comrade Hua Kuo-feng,” and 
Hua would become Chairman of the CCP Central 
Committee and of its Military Affairs Commission.” 

In attempting to understand the purge of the 
“gang of four,” we are confronted with a paradox. 
Throughout 1975 and 1976, right up to Mao’s death, 
the radicals appeared to be on the offensive in 
China. They had secured the dismissal of Teng 


24 The texts of the first two decisions are in PR, Oct. 15, 1976, 
pp. 3-4. The text of the decision naming Hua Kuo-feng as Chairman 
hag never been made public, but it apparently was transmitted 
through internal party channels. 
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Hsiao-p’ing and had launched a major assault against 
veteran cadres throughout China. The moderates, on 
the other hand, appeared to be on the defensive, 
seeking to blunt the scope and effectiveness of the 
radicals’ attack. As late as the National Day celebra- 
tions on October 1, the two sides appeared to be 
evenly balanced.”* The war of quotations—with the 
radicals fighting under the slogan of the “principles 
laid down” and the moderates countering with the 
phrase “unite and don’t split’—-seemed to have 
reached a draw. But five days later, Hua Kuo-feng 
was able to place the “gang of four” under arrest in 
a quick, decisive stroke. How could that have been? 


Clues to the Radicals’ Downfall 


The answer lies in the different strategies of po- 
litical conflict selected by the two sides. The radi- 
cals, in essence, were prepared to wage another 
“revolutionary great debate” after Mao’s death, hop- 
ing to use their influence in the media and the mass 
organizations to mobilize a large number of ordinary 
Chinese workers and students against moderate 
leadership and programs. But Hua Kuo-feng refused 
to meet the radicals on their own terms, plotting 
instead what amounted to a political coup against 
them. When the final showdown came, Hua had 
gained enough support to launch his coup, while the 
resources available to the radicals were neither 
strong enough nor loyal enough to stop him. What 
were these resources, and how did they influence 
the leadership crisis? 

1. The media. One of the principal political re- 
sources available to the radicals was their influence 
over the central news media, exercised through Yao 
Wen-yUan’s leadership of party propaganda work. 
But the efficacy of this resource was limited in two 
ways. 

For one thing, the radicals’ control over the media 
was not absolute. While they were able to block the 
publication of some articles and documents of which 
they disapproved, and even to prevent much cover- 
age of the death of Chou En-lai, they could not com- 
pletely deny the moderates access to the media. 
Thus, in virtually every “revolutionary great debate” 
from the 10th Party Congress onward, the moderates 
were able to secure publication of articles and edi- 


25 At the National Day forum, and in the National Day editorial, 
roughly equal emphasis was given to both moderate and radical 
positions. On the forum, see PR, Oct. 8, 1976, pp. 5-11. The editorial 
is in JMJP, Oct. 1, 1976, in PR, Oct. 8, 1976, pp. 12-13. 


torials calling for unity, order, and discipline, and 
thus to vitiate somewhat the impact of the cam- 
paigns. Even more important, the usefulness of the 
media to the radicals depended very much on the 
area in which the political struggle was to be waged. 
The media might have helped the radicals to launch 
mass Campaigns against the moderates, but it could 
do little to protect them against a quick coup. The 
moderates were able to establish their own control 
over the media after October 6 and thus limit the 
radicals’ ability to mobilize resistance. 

In retrospect, the radicals’ influence over the 
media provided a useful mechanism for guiding the 
“revolutionary great debates” in China—and helped 
generate the false impression that the two contend- 
ing political alliances were evenly balanced. How- 
ever, when the final showdown came, the media 
did not provide the radicals with a secure base of 
power. 

2. The militia. As indicated above, the radicals 
had been attempting, ever since the 10th Party 
Congress, to keep mass organizations relatively inde- 
pendent from party control, so that they could serve 
as an instrument for criticizing the party leaders 
and programs considered to be revisionist. The radi- 
cals placed particular emphasis on the development 
of the urban militia, not simply as a reserve force in 
the case of war but more importantly as an instru- 
ment of “class struggle” at home, and hoped to 
secure its autonomy from control by the party and 
the military chain-of-command. The aim, as recent 
accounts have put it, was to turn the militia into a 
“second armed force” which could resist the army in 
case of violent political conflict.” 

In Shanghai, the radicals were relatively success- 
ful in creating an independent militia and giving it 
responsibility for much of the city’s public security 
work. Unfortunately for the radicals, few other prov- 
inces adopted the Shanghai model but instead kept 
the urban militia under joint party and army control. 
When the “gang of four” was arrested by Hua Kuo- 
feng in October, the remaining radical leaders were 
unable to rally the urban militia effectively in their 
defense. In Shanghai, supporters of the “gang of 
four” allegedly did give weapons to some 30,000 
members of the militia on October 9, but, as we 
will see below, they decided against any open re- 


26 On the radicals’ plans for the militia, see Radio Changsha, 
Nov. 11, 1976, in FB/S-PRC, Nov. 12, 1976, pp. H1-6; Radio Changsha, 
Nov. 19, 1976, in ibid., Nov. 19, 1976, pp. H2-4; and Chieh- 
fang-chiin Pao (hereafter CFCP—Peking), Nov. 27, 1976, in 
ibid., Nov. 29, 1976, pp. E4-10. 
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sistance to Hua once they realized that the nation- 
wide situation was hopeless.” 

3. The military. The radicals’ attempt to create 
an independent urban militia illustrates their under- 
standing that the military—the People’s Liberation 
Army (PLA)—still played a crucial role in Chinese 
politics, even though its participation in civilian af- 
fairs had declined substantially since the purge of 
Lin Piao in 1971. For one thing, military officers still 
occupied nearly 45 percent of the provincial party 
secretaryships.* For another, three regional military 
commanders—Ch’en Hsi-lien, Hsii Shih-yu, and Li 
Te-sheng—were full members of the party Politburo, 
along with Defense Minister Yeh Chien-ying. And 
most important, it was obvious that the PLA would 
become even more deeply involved in civilian affairs 
if the struggle for power in China became too violent 
or chaotic. 

The radicals’ interest in the urban militia was only 
one way of responding to the potential political 


power of the PLA. There are plausible, but as yet 
unverified, reports that Chiang Ch’ing hoped to gain 
the support of the Chinese navy in her struggle 
against the moderates. She may have sponsored the 
navy’s successful assault against the Paracel Islands 
occupied by South Vietnam in early 1974 ” and then 
may have proposed a political alliance with Su Chen- 
hua, the navy’s political commissar and an alternate 
member of the Politburo. As one account of Chiang 
Ch’ing’s political strategy put it: 


Although it did not have many large vessels, the PLA 
navy did have many crack troops [probably marines], 
formed mainly from the second field army. Without 


27 The New York Times, Nov. 9, 1976, pp. 1, 9. 

28 For an analysis of provincial leadership as of December 1975, 
see Robert A. Scalapino, ‘‘The CCP’s Provincial Secretaries,” 
Problems of Communism, July-August 1976, pp. 18-35. 

29 Radio Canton, Nov. 19, 1976, in FB/S-PRC, Nov. 22, 1976, pp. 
H11-14. 
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in Peking’s Tienanmen Square, celebrating Hua’s selection as Chairman of the Central Committee of the 
Chinese Communist Party and head of its Military Commission. 


—Gamma-Liaison. 
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the presence of other factions [i.e., officers from 
other field armies], the navy enjoyed unified com- 
mand. At the same time, it was stationed in one 
place [i.e., in relatively few naval bases like Shang- 
hai, rather than dispersed over the country like the 
army and air force]. The “gang of four’ would have 
had a powerful force if it had obtained the support 
of the navy.*° 


In addition, the radicals hoped that Chang Ch’un- 
ch’iao’s position as head of the PLA General Political 
Department could provide a way of weakening the 
authority of unfriendly military commanders. On 
March 1, 1975, Chang convened a forum of military 
officers to discuss the campaign, then underway, to 
study the theory of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
The principal problem in the PLA, Chang allegedly 
declared, was ‘“empiricism’—the tendency to value 
experience and practical knowledge more highly 
than ideological sophistication. Apparently, the radi- 
cals hoped to develop a campaign against empiri- 
cism into a “house-cleaning in the army,” in which 
they could dislodge “a large number of highly- 
experienced war-tested veteran cadres .. . and re- 
place them with their own people.” The PLA’s com- 
manders were a bunch of “old fellows,” the radicals 
declared; it was necessary to promote some younger 
officers, even those in their 30’s, to command 
positions.** 

Once again, however, the radicals were not able 
to accomplish all that they had hoped. While they 
may have gained supporters within some military 
units, the bulk of the PLA remained loyal to the 
central command of Defense Minister Yeh. Su 
Chen-hua not only was unresponsive to Chiang 
Ch’ing’s overtures but promptly reported them to 
Hua Kuo-feng.*? Thus, when the showdown came, 
the PLA sided with Hua. The elite Peking guard unit 
(Unit 8341) under Wang Tung-hsing most likely ar- 
rested the four, and the Peking garrison forces, 

| under Ch’en Hsi-lien, turned out en masse to sup- 


30 Ming Pao, Oct. 29, 1976, in FB/S-PRC, Nov. 1, 1976, pp. E2-4. 
On the field armies as a basis for the formation of cliques and 
factions in Chinese politics, see William W. Whitson, The Chinese 
High Command: A History of Communist Military Politics, 1927-71, 
New York, NY, Praeger, 1973, esp. Ch. 12. 

31 Radio Canton, Nov. 19, 1976, in FB/S-PRC, Nov. 22, 1976, pp. 
H11-14; PR, Dec. 10, 1976, pp. 13-15; and Wang Hung-wen, /oc. cit. 

32 Some reports state the 15,000 regular PLA troops in Paoting 
sided with the radicals, at least temporarily. Newsweek (New York, 
NY), Jan. 17, 1977, pp. 33-34. 

33 Ming Pao, Oct. 29, 1976, Joc. cit. That Su Chen-hua remained 
loyal to Hua is illustrated by his appointment as second secretary 
in Shanghai shortly after the purge of the “gang of four.” 


port Hua Kuo-feng in the demonstrations in Peking 
between October 21 and 23. In short, instead of 
supporting the radicals, the PLA played the decisive 
role in bringing Hua Kuo-feng to power. 

4. The provinces. As already noted, one important 
goal of the radicals between 1973 and 1976 was to 
halt the rehabilitation of veteran cadres to serve as 
party secretaries in the provinces; to secure the 
promotion of younger, more radical officials; and 
thus to gain important bases of support outside Pe- 
king. During the campaign to criticize Lin Piao and 
Confucius in 1973-74, radicals subjected provincial 
and municipal leaders in Peking, Heilungkiang, Hu- 
nan, Shensi, and Yunnan to intense criticism; during 
the campaign against “rightist reversal of verdicts” 
in 1975-76, their principal targets appear to have 
been Chekiang, Fukien, Honan, Hupeh, Shansi, and 
Szechwan. In addition, incidents involving violence 
or disruption of normal political and economic ac- 
tivities have been reported in 10 other provinces.” 

For all this effort, however, the radicals’ accom- 
plishments were not impressive. Shanghai was their 
principal base, with Chang Ch’un-ch’iao, Yao Wen- 
yuan, and Wang Hung-wen holding the three top 
positions in the city’s party committee. In addition, 
the radicals had significant support in Liaoning, 
where Mao’s nephew Mao Yuan-hsin served as a 
party secretary.** Elsewhere, they appear to have 
had enough support to be disruptive but not enough 
to enable them to prevent the moderates from seiz- 
ing power at the center. 

The reaction by Shanghai leaders to Hua Kuo- 
feng’s coup illustrates the weakness of the radicals. 
According to a fascinating account by Ross Munro, 
based largely on wall posters displayed in Shanghai 
after the nuroe, Shanghai leaders considered calling 
a general strike, declaring that Shanghai was in re- 
VO. against a “revisionist” takeover in Peking, and 
mobilizing the militia to defend the city, but de- 
cided not to act after they realized that resistance 
was futile.** 

5. Popular support. Above all, the radicals hoped 
that their principal base of support could be found 
among the masses of ordinary Chinese workers and 


34 For a map of these disturbances, see Newsweek, Jan. 17, 1977, 
pp. 33-34. 

35 In an informal meeting of provincial party leaders on Oct. 7, 
Hua Kuo-feng is said to have singled out Liaoning and Shanghai for 
attention, remarking that ‘‘the question of Liaoning province is not 
serious” but that ‘‘Shanghai municipality is in a quagmire and 
must be handled without delay.’’ Ming Pao, Nov. 1, 1976, in FB/S- 
PRC, Nov..3, 1976, \p. E3. 

36 The New York Times, Nov. 9, 1976, pp. 1, 9. 
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peasants, who they believed had benefited from the 
programs of the Cultural Revolution and could be 
relied upon to support them. In this vein, Chang 
Ch’un-ch’iao wrote optimistically in February 1976 
that the appointment of Hua Kuo-feng as Acting 
Premier would ultimately fail because it did not 
“represent the interest of the people” and because 
“the people are the decisive factor.” *” The “revolu- 
tionary great debates” of the 1970’s represented the 
radicals’ effort to mobilize mass support for their 
programs and demonstrate that support to their 
rivals. 

It is not clear what role public opinion played in 
the final outcome. It could be that Hua Kuo-feng was 
willing to move in the face of popular opposition, 
calculating that the support of the military would 
enable him to gain quick control over the media and 
that without access to the media the radicals could 
not effectively mobilize popular resistance. It could 
be that Hua counted on the military to conduct quick 
raids against radical strongholds, such as Peking 
and Tsinghua Universities, arresting radical leaders 
and thus thwarting any movement to oppose him. It 
is possible, in short, that Hua Kuo-feng was able to 
act successfully in defiance of popular opinion. 

It is not likely that Hua had to do so, however. 
While it is extremely difficult to gauge the mood of 
the Chinese people, the available evidence suggests 
that the “gang of four,” at least as individuals, did 
not enjoy substantial popular support. A sense of 
relaxation, even exhilaration, was evident to foreign 
visitors in both Peking and Shanghai in the days fol- 
lowing the purge. As compared to the demonstra- 
tions against Teng Hsiao-p’ing in April, the demon- 
Strations against “the four” in Peking in October 
were larger, more enthusiastic, and apparently more 
spontaneous.” While Chiang Ch’ing and others 
doubtless had their supporters, a large number of 
Chinese—in all probability the majority—had come 
to consider them to be unworthy and incapable as 
leaders, hypocritical as revolutionaries, and petty 
and scheming in their quest for power. 

6. Mao. |n the final analysis, however, the key to 
-the fate of the radicals was Mao Tse-tung. Alive, Mao 
had been willing to create a balance between mod- 


37 This is a passage from a short essay entitled ‘‘Thoughts on 
February 3, 1976,” The text is in Ming Pao, Oct. 30, 1976, in FB/S- 
PRC, Nov. 2, 1976, p. E5. The existence of the essay is confirmed 
in PR, Jan. 14, 1977, p. 29. 

38 The New York Times, Oct. 22, 1976, p. A8; and Agence France- 
Presse (hereafter AFP), Oct. 21, 1976, in FB/S-PRC, Oct. 22, 1976, 
pp. E4-5. 
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erates and radicals; dead, Mao could no longer inter- 
vene to protect the radicals from their opponents. 

Mao’s role in the struggle between moderates and 
radicals in the last years of his life may never be 
completely clear. But the most plausible account is 
that Mao was not firmly linked to either of the two 
political alliances. Despite the version of history now 
being presented by China’s current leaders, Mao did 
much to support the radicals. He was the sponsor, 
if not the initiator, of all the political campaigns be- 
tween 1973 and 1976. His intervention ensured the 
dismissal of Teng Hsiao-p’ing. And his widely cited 
comments in early 1976 that “the capitalist roaders 
are still on the capitalist road,” that “the bourgeoisie 
is right in the Communist Party,” and that “a num- 
ber of party members have moved backward and 
opposed the revolution” helped justify the radicals’ 
attempt to extend the criticism of Teng into an as- 
sault against all veteran cadres. 

At the same time, there is little reason to doubt 
that Mao was also warning Chiang Ch’ing, Chang 
Ch’un-ch’iao, Wang Hung-wen, and Yao Wen-yiian 
not to form a faction, not to pursue “wild ambitions,” 
and not to “function as a gang of four.” Moreover, 
even if Mao did agree to the dismissal of Teng Hsiao- 
p’ing, he clearly did not agree to the radicals’ de- 
mands that Wang Hung-wen receive an important 
government position at the Fourth National People’s 
Congress (held in January 1975), or that Chang 
Ch’un-ch’iao be named Premier to succeed Chou 
En-lai. Instead, Mao named, or at least agreed to 
name, Hua Kuo-feng as his heir presumptive in April 
1976, despite the intense opposition of the radi- 
cals.** 

Thus, as in so many things, Mao’s role during the 
political struggles of the 1970’s was a complex, even 
ambivalent one. But it does appear that, while criti- 
cizing the “four,” Mao was simultaneously protect- 
ing, even supporting, them and that his death was 
the factor that precipitated their downfall. 

One must conclude the story of the “gang of four’ 
by noting some possible strategic errors on their 
part. Why, for example, did they level such harsh 
criticisms against Chou En-lai, a man whose opposi- 
tion they need not have incurred, and whose toler- 
ance would have been most advantageous? Why did 
they launch such a strong attack against veteran 
cadres in mid-1976, a move which only consoli- 
dated the opposition against them? And why, finally, 


39 For a chronology highlighting Mao’s criticisms of the ‘‘gang 
of four,’’ see PR, Jan. 14, 1977, pp. 27-31. 
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An example of partial mechanization of 
harvest at a commune in Chucheng County of 
Shantung Province in 1975. 


—Camera Press. 


did they attempt to fabricate Mao’s final instructions 
so soon after the Chairman’s death? Did they cor- 
rectly regard these as necessary efforts to forestall a 
moderate move against them? Or were they under- 
estimating their own ability to survive? The greatest 
irony of all is that their chances of political survival 
might have been better had they not struggled so 
hard. 


Whither China Now? 


Since the purge of the “gang of four’ in October, 
there have been signs of new directions in China, 
particularly with regard to economic policy, but also 
indications of both uncertainty and controversy 
among Chinese leaders about the future course they 
want to pursue. Those indications are strong enough, 
in fact, to raise questions about the unity and stabil- 
ity of China’s first post-Mao regime. 

China’s course seems clearest in the areas of eco- 
nomic development and foreign trade. In the eco- 
nomic sphere, Chinese leaders have decided to give 
renewed emphasis to increasing production and pro- 
moting modernization in both industry and agricul- 
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ture. The goal of accomplishing the “comprehensive 
modernization of agriculture, industry, national de- 
fense, and science and technology before the end of 
the century”—emphasized by Chou En-Lai in his 
report to the Fourth National People’s Congress in 
January 1975 but criticized by the radicals during 
the campaign against a “rightist reversal of verdicts” 
—has been reinstated, and the “gang of four” have 
been accused of lacking both an interest in economic 
production and an understanding of economic prob- 
lems.*° As part of their renewed emphasis on eco- 
nomic modernization, the Chinese have begun a 
series of planning conferences to map out short-term 
and long-term development programs. A national 
conference on agriculture—the Second National 
Conference on Learning from Tachai—was held in 
Peking in December 1976 to reiterate the impor- 
tance of mechanization and capital construction in 
the countryside. Smaller conferences have also been 
held to discuss railroads, chemical industry, oil re- 
fining, coal mining, and light industry. A conference 
on “learning from Taching” in industry is scheduled 
for the spring, and yet another agricultural confer- 
ence is planned for the summer.” 

The Chinese have indicated that foreign trade and 
technological exchanges will play an important part 
in this development program. The radicals’ argu- 
ment that importing advanced technology meant 
“servility to things foreign,” or even “capitulationism 
and national betrayal,” has been rejected. Instead, 
Chinese leaders now say that the “planned and 
selective procurement of foreign advanced technol- 
ogy” can be fully compatible with Mao’s policy of 
“maintaining independence and keeping the initia- 
tive in our own hands.” While the Chinese still insist 
that there can be no foreign investment in China and 
that the country must not become a “dumping 
ground for foreign goods,” they now seem to accept 
the notion that importing machinery and complete 
plants for China’s coal, petrochemical, and con- 
sumer-goods industries can help “increase China’s 
strength in developing her economic reconstruction 
self-reliantly.” “ 


40 JMJP, Nov. 14, 1976, in PR, Nov. 26, 1976, pp. 12-14. : 
41 Hua Kuo-feng, /oc. cit.; Ch’en Yung-kuei, ‘Thoroughly Criticize 
the ‘Gang of Four’ and Bring About a New Upsurge in the Movement 
to Build Tachai-Type Counties Throughout the Country,’’ Dec. 20, 
1976, in PR, Jan. 7, 1977, pp. 5-17; and ibid., Dec. 24, 1976, 
pp. 17-28, 24. 
42 Articles and broadcasts indicating a greater receptivity to trade 
include Radio Canton, Nov. 15, 1976, in FB/S-PRC, Nov. 16, 1976, 
pp. E12-13; Kuang-ming Jih-pao, Nov. 10, 1976, in FBIS-PRC, Nov. 
22, 1976, pp. E11-13; NCNA, Nov. 22, 1976, in ibid., Nov. 23, 
1976, pp. E9-12; and JMJP, Nov. 22, 1976. 
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In foreign affairs more generally, the emphasis 
thus far has been on continuity. Ever since the purge 
of the “gang of four” in October, the Chinese have 
repeatedly pledged to ‘‘continue to carry out Chair- 
man Mao’s revolutionary line in foreign affairs.” The 
dismissal of Ch’iao Kuan-hua as Foreign Minister in 
December has not had any extensive effect on this 
basic position. Although there was immediate specu- 
lation that the purge of the “four” might mean closer 
ties with the United States, there has been little dra- 
matic change in Sino-American relations.** Similarly, 
despite conjecture that Mao’s death might permit a 
more conciliatory policy toward the Soviet Union, the 
Chinese have thus far rejected several overtures 
from Moscow, describing them as “poisoned arrows” 
disguised as an olive branch.** While readjustment 
of China’s international posture cannot be ruled out 
for the future, the assumptions, goals, and policies 
of the last seven to eight years still seem very much 
intact. 

Despite these areas of apparent consensus, there 
have been signs of disagreement and debate on 
other policy questions. The most basic domestic is- 
sue—whether to abandon, modify, or maintain the 
| egalitarian programs of the Cultural Revolution— 
still appears unresolved. Both Hua Kuo-feng and Wu 


”, 


a 


Te, the Mayor of Peking, have tended to emphasize 
the need to support the “newborn things” of the Cul- 
tural Revolution. In his report to the Tachai Confer- 
ence, for example, Hua declared: 


It is essential to defend and develop the victories of 
the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution and con- 
tinue to do a good job in the revolution in the fields 
of education, literature and art, public health, and 
science and technology, do our work well for the edu- 
cated youth going to the countryside, encourage new 
socialist things, [and] restrict bourgeois rights... .° 


Yet some provincial leaders have been slow to de- 
fend the programs of the Cultural Revolution, and 
even the important annual New Year’s Day editorial 


43 See Allen S. Whiting, ‘‘Now, Closer US Relations with China— 
Perhaps,”’ The New York Times, Oct. 17, 1976. 

44 PR, Nov. 19, 1976, pp. 9-10; AFP, Nov. 1, 1976, in FB/S-PRC, 
Nev. 2, 1976, pp. A2-4. For speculation on the nature of the 
Soviet overtures, see Far Eastern Economic Review (Hong Kong), 
Dec. 31, 1976, pp. 18-19. 

45 Hua Kuo-feng, /oc. cit. See also Wu Te’s speech at the Peking 
rally celebrating the purge of the ‘‘gang of four,’’ Oct. 24, 1976, in 
PR, Oct. 29, 1976, pp. 12-14; and his report to the Standing 
Committee of the National People’s Congress, in ibid., Dec. 10, 
1976, pp. 10-12. 


Premier Hua Kuo-feng exhorts cadres and miners of the Tangshan mine of the Kailuan coal center to work 
in unity and restore earthquake-disrupted production as soon as possible. 


—Camera Press. 
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in Jen-min Jih-pao in 1977 passed rather lightly over 
the “victories of the Great Cultural Revolution.’”*° 
Given the vehemence with which Teng Hsiao-p’ing 
criticized Cultural Revolutionary programs in 1975, 
particularly in the areas ef education, science and 
technology, and industrial management, and given 
the support Teng attracted, the possibility exists that 
there is substantial disagreement among Chinese 
leaders over the desirability of modifying these 
“socialist newborn things.” 

A second area of possible controversy concerns 
strategic policy. The apparent influence of important 
military commanders in the purge of the “gang of 
four” has increased the likelihood that military mod- 
ernization will receive higher priority, following a 
general decline in military procurement since 1971. 
And, indeed, articles appearing in Chieh-fang-chun 
Pao, the PLA newspaper, have accused the “gang of 
four” of opposing the modernization of the PLA, of 
attempting to restrict the development of advanced 
weapons, and of interfering with China’s space pro- 
gram.” But the military’s interest in more modern 
weapons, while unlikely to be denied altogether, has 
not yet received Hua Kuo-feng’s endorsement. It may 
be revealing that the 1975 New Year’s Day editorial, 
written at the height of Teng Hsiao-p’ing’s influence, 
specifically mentioned national defense industry as 
an important target for investment, while Hua Kuo- 
feng’s speech to the Tachai Conference last Decem- 
ber did not mention national defense industry at all. 
This apparent discrepancy between Hua’s views and 
the opinions of the military may indicate disagree- 
ment among Chinese leaders on the appropriate 
level of defense spending. 

A third area of controversy concerns the “rectifi- 
cation” of the party and government, already sched- 
uled for 1977. The principal issue at stake is the 
degree to which rectification should entail a large- 
scale dismissal of cadres and party members who 
were promoted or recruited during the Cultural 
Revolution and who may well retain relatively radical 
policy preferences. In this debate, Hua Kuo-feng, Wu 
Te, and Vice-Premier Ch’en Yung-kuei have all 
come out strongly for leniency. Hua has consistently 
advocated that the followers of the “gang of four,” 
even “those who participated in the conspiracy,” 
should be “‘reeducated” and permitted to retain their 


46 ‘Advance from Victory to Victory,’’ JMJP, Jan. 1, 1977, in PR, 
Jan. 1, 1977, pp. 45-47. 

47 CFCP, Nov. 27, 1976, in FBIS-PRC, Nov. 29, 1976, pp. E4-10; 
see also The New York Times, Dec. 9, 1976, p. 10; and PR, Dec. 10, 
1976; 'p. 5. 
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positions and their party memberships. In so doing, 
he has frequently referred to Mao’s policy of “curing 
the illness to save the patient” and has argued that a 
Draconian purge would only be implementing the 
organizational policies of the “gang of four.” “ 
Speaking more specifically of rural leadership, Ch’en 
Yung-kuei has argued that agricultural development 
requires that ‘‘a relative stability of cadres must be 
maintained at the grass-roots level.’ *° 

Others, particularly in the army, have issued 
strongly-worded demands for a more sweeping purge 
of the party. An editorial in Chieh-fang-chtin Pao, for 
example, insisted: 


We must not be equivocal or soft towards this gang 
of ferocious class enemies. We must mercilessly ex- 
pose and roundly criticize them, thoroughly repudi- 
ate them, and resolutely and completely overthrow 
them. To be kind to them would be a crime against 
the people.” 


Even the New Year’s Day editorial criticized any 
possibility of being “kind-hearted towards this coun- 
terrevolutionary sinister gang”; instead of mention- 
ing Mao’s phrase “cure the illness to save the 
patient,” it called for “life-and-death struggle” 
against the followers of the “gang of four.” ™ 

Signs of uncertainty also surround the redistribu- 
tion of political power in Peking following the Oc- 
tober purges. As of February, despite a month of 
rumors, the Chinese had still not formally announced 
the rehabilitation of Teng Hsiao-p’ing, appointed a 
new Premier, or filled the nine vacancies on the 
Politburo. This delay may well involve a dispute over 
the future roles to be played by, among others, Teng 
Hsiao-p’ing, Wu Te, and Vice-Premier Li Hsien-nien. 
If wall posters appearing in Peking in January are 
any measure, there seem to be conflicting views on 
this issue. Some posters supported the appointment 
of Wu Te as Chairman of the National People’s 
Congress, while others denounced him as a follower 
of Chiang Ch’ing. Some posters implied that Li 
Hsien-nien, who has been serving effectively as Act- 
ing Premier since October, should be formally 
named Prime Minister, while others demanded that 
Teng Hsiao-p’ing be rehabilitated and given the post.” 


48 See, for example, Hua Kuo-feng, /oc. cit. 

49 Ch’en Yung-kuei, /oc. cit. 

50 CFCP, Nov. 22, 1976, in PR, Dec. 3, 1976, pp. 8-10. 

51 ‘Advance from Victory to Victory,"’ loc. cit. 

52 The New York Times, Jan. 7, 1977, p. 3; Jan. 10, 1977, p. 2; 
Jan. 11, 1977; pis. 


The significance of these wall posters remains to 
be seen. But they probably indicate that Hua is fac- 
ing substantial pressure from the right for a “re- 
versal of verdicts” on the Cultural Revolution. Wu 
Te, under this interpretation, may be under attack 
for his apparent opposition to any dramatic depar- 
ture from the social, economic, and personnel poli- 
cies of the Cultural Revolution and for his advocacy 
of leniency for the followers of the “gang of four.” 
Teng Hsiao-p’ing may, in similar fashion, be seen as 
the principal spokesman for substantial modifica- 
tions of Cultural Revolution programs. If this inter- 
pretation is correct, then the apparent debate over 
the future of the “socialist newborn things’ may 
have begun to affect the appointment of a new cen- 
tral leadership. 

These signs of disagreement and uncertainty— 
over Cultural Revolution programs, military affairs, 
central leadership, and party rectification—raise 
some questions about the stability of the present 
political situation in China. Despite the relative ease 
with which the attack against the ‘gang of four” 
was conducted, China’s immediate political future 
may not be as untroubled as it first appears. 

Much depends on the answers to two crucial ques- 
tions. First, how much support for radical policy 
positions and for Cultural Revolution programs exists 
in China? It would be naive to suppose that the 
Chinese Communist Party, some 10 million of whose 
30 million members joined since the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, no longer contains any radical supporters or 
even that the Central Committee, many of whose 
members were activists in the Cultural Revolution, 
would wholeheartedly support an abandonment of 
the “socialist newborn things.” In particular, younger 
cadres throughout the country, many of whom owe 
their positions to the Cultural Revolution and to 
the personnel policies of the radicals, may con- 
stitute important potential opposition to any attempt 
by China’s leaders to move sharply to the right. Hua 
Kuo-feng’s advocacy of a lenient party rectification 
program and his public defense of the “newborn 
things” of the Cultural Revolution both suggest 
that he clearly perceives a powerful political force 
to the left. 

Second, how much support exists in China for a 
Virtual repudiation of the Cultural Revolution and 
for the adoption of programs that stress economic 
development to the virtual exclusion of socio- 
economic equality? How much support would there 
be for a sweeping purge of the party? The key here 
may well be the PLA, whose commanders’ views 
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are not yet clearly known. Much depends, too, on 
whether veteran party moderates can form a strong 
alliance with moderates in the military, or whether 
differences over such questions as _ civil-military 
relations and the defense budget will keep the right 
divided. 

The greatest uncertainty facing China, then, is 
the distribution of power and opinion along China’s 
political spectrum. Hua Kuo-feng, Wu Te, and other 
leaders seem to be striking a centrist position, 
attempting to build a coalition around a program 
which stresses economic development and political 
Stability without ignoring revolution.” If the left is 
now weak and if the demands of the right remain 
muted—if, in other words, the death of Mao and 
the purge of the “gang of four” have indeed ended 
a decade of polarization in Chinese politics—then 
Hua’s chances for forming this new centrist coali- 
tion are good, and the prospects for China are bright. 
If, on the other hand, the radicals remain strong and 
defiant, while the moderates are unyielding—if 
Chinese politics remains polarized—then the pos- 
sibility of conflict, even disorder, remains. For while 
Hua Kuo-feng may hope that, like Mao, he will be 
able to balance the forces of left and right, he may 
find it difficult to do so. Despite the attempt to build 
a personality cult around him,™ Hua still lacks Mao’s 
special .blend of moral authority and _ personal 
charisma; and it remains to be seen whether Hua 
shares Mao’s skill in political maneuver and _ will- 
ingness to take political risks. If the situation remains 
polarized, then Hua may be caught between political 
forces he is unable to control. If Hua was “walking 
a precarious political tightrope” last summer, his 
task may be no easier today.” 


Some Conjectures About the Future 


The dramatic events in China in 1976—particu- 
larly the death of Mao and the purge of the “gang 
of four’—have already led to speculation about the 
fate of the Maoist revolution. Some outside ob- 
servers, both journalists and scholars, have begun 


53 For an early discussion of the possibility that Hua, Wu, and 
others might represent an emerging centrist coalition, see Fox 
Butterfield, ‘‘The Intriguing Matter of Mao’s Successor,’’ The New 
York Times Magazine, Aug. 1, 1976, op. 12-13, 37ff. 

54 For articles exemplifying the effort to develop Hua’s personal 
prestige, see CFCP, Oct. 29, 1976, in PR, Nov. 5, 1976; CFCP, 
Nov. 8, 1976, in PR, Nov. 19, 1976, pp. 7-8; and PR, Nov. 26, 1976, 
pp. 6-10. 

55 Chang, /oc. cit. 
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to advance the theme that the events of 1976 may 
have signaled the end of the Maoist revolution in 
China. American columnist Jack Anderson, for ex- 
ample, has described the purge of the “gang of four” 
as nothing less than a posthumous “military coup 
against Mao.” * David Bonavia, writing in the Far 
Eastern Economic Review, has argued that a “de- 
Maoization process” has already begun, and has pre- 
dicted that by the 1990’s ‘“‘the Chinese political at- 
mosphere can be expected to be heavy with stagna- 
tion, elitism, bureaucratism, and related ills.” * 
Kenneth Lieberthal, while making no predictions, has 
raised the question as to whether China is “on the 
threshold of a far more centralized and authoritarian 
polity.” °° 

It is obviously premature, some five months after 
Mao’s death, to forecast the fate of the revolutionary 
values he espoused or the social experiment he 
created. Nonetheless, a preliminary assessment may 
help stimulate or even focus future consideration 
of this vital question. To begin with, we need to 
consider what is meant by such terms as “the end 
of the Maoist revolution.” The concluding section 
of this article will discuss four possible meanings 
of that term—de-Maoization, deradicalization, de- 
mobilization, and stratification—and offer some 
preliminary speculation about the likelihood that 
each process might take place. 

1. De-Maoization. One of the principal charac- 
teristics of the Chinese political system since 1949, 
and especially since 1957, has been the prominent 
roles assigned to Mao Tse-tung and to his political 
ideas. Maoism (or, to give it its proper name, 
Marxism-Leninism-Mao Tse-tung Thought) has served 
as one of the most fundamental sources of legitimacy 
for the regime and as an important guide to policy- 
making and political action, while Mao himself has 
played a central role as political arbiter, legitimater, 
and initiator. The roles of Mao and Maoism have 
always been controversial: some Chinese leaders 
have supported the institutionalization of the party 
as an alternative source of legitimacy, some have 
advocated policies that departed from Maoist values, 
and some have attempted to relegate Mao to a 
less prominent position in Chinese politics. Now that 
Mao is dead, what likely role will his memory and 
his ideology play in China in the years to come? 

One possibility, following the Soviet example, 
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would be an explicit denunciation of Mao’s errors, 
and a posthumous reevaluation of his role in con- 
temporary Chinese history. It seems to the writer 
that this is unlikely to occur. For one thing, Mao is 
more a Lenin than a Stalin: he was the principal 
founder of the Chinese Communist movement, and 
it would be extraordinarily difficult to keep the move- 
ment intact if its founder were denounced. For 
another, there is no real need to condemn Mao: | 
scapegoats have already been found for most of his 
errors, and his writings are complex enough that 
they can be manipulated to justify virtually any 
policy. The costs to the party of renouncing Mao 
would be infinitely greater than any possible gains. 

A much more likely possibility is that Maoism, 
while maintained officially as the ideological basis 
of the Chinese political system, might gradually 
become routinized, losing much of its role as a) 
guide to policy-making and to political action and 
serving more as a means of legitimating policies | 
arrived at pragmatically. Given the problems as- 
sociated with ideological politics—especially the | 
tendencies toward dogmatism, impracticality, and 
polarization—some degree of “pragmatization” is 
virtually inevitable as China returns to an emphasis 
on economic development and political stability. 
But it would be unwise to forecast the “end of 
ideology” in China, just as it proved premature to 
do so for Western Europe and the United States. 
Ideology provides a vocabulary for discussing and 
debating the allocation of scarce economic and 
political resources, and the assignment of priorities 
to competing goals and values. In this sense, the 
“end of ideology,” should it ever occur, would es- 
sentially signify the attainment of such economic 
abundance, social justice, and political freedom that 
questions of allocation were no longer controversial. 
Since China is not likely to enter such a state soon, 
no matter how much attention is given to economic 
modernization, concern over ideological questions 
is not likely to end. 

What may happen, of course, is that China ex- 
periences not so much “pragmatization” as revision- 
ism: the redefinition of ideology to stress different 
values, justify new programs, explain new situations, | 
and meet the needs of new leaders. Revisionism, 
should it occur, would almost certainly mean less 
attention to such Maoist values as egalitarianism, 
voluntarism, mobilization, and selflessness, and 
greater emphasis on production, discipline, material 
welfare, and “distribution according to work.” 

The mechanisms for creating a revisionist version 


of Maoism are already in place, if Chinese leaders 
care to use them. The editing and publication of 
Mao’s post-1949 writings, announced by the Polit- 
buro on October 8, will provide many occasions for 
a reinterpretation of Maoism. The posthumous 
canonization of the ‘beloved and esteemed Premier 
Chou En-lai’’ similarly offers Chinese leaders the 
opportunity to synthesize Chou’s values and pro- 
grams with those of Mao and perhaps to create a 
new body of doctrine which future generations may 
know as “Maoism-Chouism.” 

It is important to reiterate, however, that these 
mechanisms need not be used to produce any drastic 
change in the content of Chinese ideology. The one 
work of Mao thus far republished since his death, a 
1956 disquisition “On the Ten Major Relationships,” 
seems true to the original, with the most important 
editorial change being the addition of references 
explicitly critical of the Soviet Union.* The discus- 
sions of Chou’s life have thus far portrayed the 
Premier as a loyal lieutenant of Mao and have not 
yet been used to introduce any values or programs 
that would represent a departure from those of 
the late Chairman.” Indeed, the likelihood that 
Chinese leaders will actually attempt to “revise” 
-Maoism depends very much on the extent to which 
Maoist values are widely held throughout China— 
_a subject which deserves separate consideration. 

2. Deradicalization. Revisionism would be pos- 
sible in China only if support for Maoist values 
and programs among officials, lower-level cadres, 
and ordinary people had declined so much that 
Maoism had virtually lost its power as a political 
belief system in China. So important would such a 
development be, in fact, that it would represent a 
second possible meaning of the term, “the end of 
the revolution.” 

Some observers have argued that deradicalization 
of the Chinese people has already taken place. David 
Bonavia, for example, has written that the “glee” 
with which the Chinese people have welcomed the 
purge of the “gang of four” reflects the fact that 
“in their hearts” they “know that it is Mao and 
Maoism that are really under attack.” “Most of 
[Mao’s] policies since 1966 have been unpopular,” 
Bonavia continues; ‘Mao outlived his genuine popu- 
larity among the people.” * 

Gauging the mood and political attitudes of the 
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Chinese people is perhaps the most difficult task in 
the study of contemporary China. It may well be 
that Bonavia is right, but the writer would suggest 
caution in accepting his conclusion. For one thing, 
it is important to make a distinction between radicals 
and radicalism. To say that many Chinese were 
pleased to see the purge of the “gang of four” need 
not imply that they would all be equally pleased to 
see the abandonment of the programs with which 
the “four” were associated. For another, one should 
make a distinction between radicalism and Maoism. 
As suggested above, Mao was not clearly identified 
with the radicals during the last years of his life, 
or even during the Cultural Revolution, but instead 
sought to balance radicals against moderates to 
create a synthesis that preserved the best features 
of both. That there was “glee” at the purge of the 
“four,” therefore, need not imply that there would 
be wide support for the rejection of Maoist values. 

On the contrary, it seems equally plausible that 
Maoism——with its emphasis on participatory, egali- 
tarian, and communitarian values as well as on 
the search for national wealth and power—will con- 
tinue to be attractive to many in China, not only to 
those who are near the bottom of the social, 
economic, and political hierarchies but also to many 
intellectuals and officials who believe in the Maoist 
vision. The purge of the “four,” the excesses of the 
Cultural Revolution, and the death of Mao may in- 
deed have reduced the appeal of this vision. But 
even if Maoism becomes a kind of counterculture 
in Chinese politics, it may well retain enough 
strength to hinder the emergency of revisionism. 

3. Demobilization. Another important feature of 
the revolutionary system in China has been its 
reliance on mass mobilization to promote economic 
development, to conduct political education, and, 
most recently, to wage political struggle. In the 
Chinese context, therefore, the “end of the revolu- 
tion” might mean a decreasing reliance on mass 
mobilization and an evolution toward a more regular- 
ized, hierarchical, and bureaucratic system. 

In some ways, this transformation has already 
occurred. In the social and economic spheres, as 
Michel Oksenberg has pointed out, most of the tasks 
for which mass mobilization was appropriate have 
already been accomplished—land reform, collec- 
tivization, communization, the implementation of the 
marriage law, and the like.** One is hard pressed, in 
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fact, to think of a major campaign in the economic 
area since the Great Leap Forward. There have been 
movements to implement certain policies, to be 
sure, such as the present movement to learn from 
Tachai in agriculture, but these have not seemed 
to involve the same degree of concentrated, highly 
mobilized activity as the great campaigns of the 
1950’s. 

On the other hand, there is no reason to believe 
that the campaign style will die out so easily in the 
ideological and organizational spheres. It is likely, 
instead, that we will continue to see educational 
campaigns directed at the people and rectification 
campaigns directed at the party, the state, and even 
the army. In a poor country, with scarce economic 
resources, material incentives will be difficult to 
provide; and the normative incentives afforded by 
campaigns will continue to be an important instru- 
ment of political control. These campaigns may be 
more closely guided and more tightly organized than 
those of the past decade—they may thus resemble 
the Socialist Education Movement of the early 1960's 
more than the Cultural Revolution—but they will 
still be campaigns. It may be indicative of the use- 
fulness of campaign techniques to Chinese leaders 
that no fewer than three political campaigns have 
been scheduled for 1977: a “mass movement to ex- 
pose and criticize the ‘gang of four,’ an “educa- 
tion movement in Marxist ideology,” and a “move- 
ment of party consolidation and rectification.” °° 

The area of Chinese life in which the fate of 
mass mobilization is least clear is political conflict. 
The Cultural Revolution, perhaps Mao’s most worri- 
some legacy, represented his attempt to mobilize the 
urban masses in his conflict with central and pro- 
vincial party officials. The “revolutionary great de- 
bates” of the 1970’s were a similar attempt by the 
radicals to generate mass support in their struggle 
with the moderates. These two episodes served to 
legitimate the use of mass mobilization as an instru- 
ment of political struggle, but they also demon- 
strated the ease with which mass mobilization could 
degenerate into violence and disorder. It remains 
to be seen whether Mao’s successors will be tempted 
to continue to use mass mobilization in this way 
or whether they have come to fear the possible 
political and economic consequences. It also re- 
mains to be seen whether, in Mao’s absence, any 
other leader will develop the ability to authorize the 
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use of such a potentially dangerous political weapon. 

4. Stratification. |In its fullest form the “end of 
revolution” argument holds that as Maoism becomes 
routinized, as revisionism begins, as Chinese politics 
becomes increasingly bureaucratic, and as Chinese 
leaders become more concerned with problems of 
economic development, there will be few forces left 
to halt tendencies toward social and economic in- 
equality in China. Ultimately, the argument runs, 
China will see the emergence of a “‘new class” of 
government administrators and party bureaucrats, 
desirous to gain and hold social, economic, and 
political privileges, and essentially outside the con- 
trol of any countervailing political force. 

In evaluating this argument, it is obvious that the 
fate of egalitarianism in China depends very much 
on the fate of Maoism, radicalism, and mass mobili- 
zation. If Maoism survives as a political belief 
system, the justification of substantial inequality 
will be made more difficult. If radicalism survives as 
a potent political force, and if mass mobilization 
is still used as an instrument of political struggle, 
the tendencies toward stratification may be some- 
what checked. 

Perhaps more important, even if China does see 
a tendency toward more pragmatic, moderate, and 
bureaucratic politics, there may still be limits on 
the degree of inequality the system can tolerate. 
Increasing wage differentials in the cities may indeed 
provide greater economic incentives, but they may 
also exacerbate the urban-rural gap, promote dis- 
content among peasants and less-skilled workers, 
and even stimulate pressures for migration from 
the countryside to urban areas. 


TO SUM UP, it is difficult to say whether the “‘revolu- 
tion” has actually “ended” in China, largely because 
the revolution itself has so many dimensions and so 
many meanings. In some respects—such as mass 
mobilization in the economic sphere—the “revolu- 
tion’’ may have ended 15 years ago. In other areas 
—such as mass political campaigns—the “revolu- 
tion’ seems very much alive. In other areas, it is 
simply too early to tell. Much depends on factors 
which are impossible to predict, particularly the 
strength of Maoism as a political force in China, 
the vision and skill of China’s first generation of 
post-Mao leaders, and the social and economic con- 
straints to which they are subjected. At a minimum, 
however, it is far too soon to write the epitaph to 
the Chinese revolution. 


The JCP’s Parliamentary Road 


By Hong N. Kim 


Or more than one and a half decades now, the 
Japan Communist Party (JCP) has attempted 
to attain its political objectives through what 
is known as the “parliamentary path to revolution,” 
which is a strategy based on the doctrine of “peace- 
ful transition to socialism.”’ On the whole, this strat- 
egy has worked remarkably well, and the party’s 
Organizational and electoral strength has increased 
rapidly in recent years. Today, the JCP has the sec- 
ond largest membership of any party in Japan (esti- 
mated at 350,000);’ it has become the richest party 
in Japan in terms of party finances ($40 million in 
revenue in 1975);* and it has an influential and 
lucrative party organ, Akahata, which claims a total 
circulation of about 3 million for its daily and Sunday 
editions.° 
From 1961 to about 1974, the JCP also did ex- 
ceedingly well in electoral politics, at both the na- 
tional and local levels. Its seats in the national and 
local legislatures increased rapidly from one election 
to another, and by 1972 it had become the second 
largest opposition party in the Diet. That year, it 
Captured 38 seats (or 39 if one includes that of a 
“progressive” independent endorsed by the JCP) in 
the elections to the Shugiin (the House of Represent- 
atives) or lower house. However, the party’s elec- 
toral fortunes began to decline somewhat after 
1974. In the most recent lower house elections, on 
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December 5, 1976, it suffered a stunning defeat— 
its first defeat in parliamentary elections, in fact, 
since it embarked on the parliamentary path to 
revolution. 

This article will examine the JCP’s quest for 
power through parliamentary means and its strategy 
in recent years, with emphasis on its performance 
in electoral politics. In addition, it will analyze: 
(1) the factors that underlay the JCP’s successes 
from 1961 to 1974; (2) the factors that have con- 
tributed to the waning of the JCP’s electoral strength 
since 1974, and especially to the electoral debacle 
of December 5, 1976; and (3) the implications of 
recent developments for the JCP’s future course 
and prospects. 


Return to the Parliamentary Road 


Since 1961, the JCP has stressed repeatedly that 
it does not seek violent revolution but advocates a 
peaceful parliamentary path to revolution. Once be- 
fore, it had successfully experimented with such a 
line under the leadership of Sanzo Nosaka_ in 
1946-49, but it had abandoned this policy for one 
of militancy and outright violence under the orders 
of Moscow and Peking in 1950. The militant strat- 
egy, however, had proved disastrous. Terrorist ac- 
tivities by the JCP had alienated it from the masses, 
and the party had become a symbol of extremism. 
Not only had the JCP lost all of its 35 seats in the 
Shugiin in the 1952 elections, but its popular vote 
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had plummeted from about 3 million in 1949 to 
897,000 in 1952. The party's membership had also 
fallen drastically, from 150,000 in 1949 to about 
20,000 by 1955.‘ Following the disasters wrought 
by the militant strategy of 1950-55, the Central 
Committee of the JCP had agreed, as early as June 
1956, to consider a new program of ‘peaceful par- 
liamentary revolution.” ° It was not until 1961, how- 
ever, that the JCP officially laid down a policy of 
seeking power by the parliamentary path, in a new 
party program adopted by the Eighth Party Con- 
gress. Although later supplemented and revised, 
that program, in its essential features, remains in 
force today.° 

In this party document, the JCP held that Japan, 
a highly developed capitalist country, was virtually 
dependent on the United States. Accordingly, the 
document argued, the Japanese Communists should 
wage struggles against the two principal enemies, 
“US imperialism” and “Japanese monopoly capital- 
ism,” to bring about a people’s democratic revo- 
lution before undertaking a socialist revolution. 
Moreover, this first stage of the revolution should 
be carried out by a multiclass “national democratic 
united front” led by the JCP. 

As for revolutionary strategy and tactics, the 
party program stipulated that the Communist-led 
united front should seek to capture as many par- 
liamentary seats as possible, because “if a majority 
of seats could be won, then the parliament could 
be transformed from a tool of reaction to an instru- 
ment of the people.” ’ In committing the party to 
electoral contests, however, the JCP did not rule 
out “non-peaceful” revolution. Rather, according to 
the party program, the question of peaceful or vio- 
lent revolution hinged largely on the tactics of the 
party’s enemies. Although the JCP did not fore- 
close the possibility of a “non-peaceful” revolution, 
it has gradually played down the idea since 1961. 

Despite the adoption of the 1961 program, it was 
not really until after the party’s breaks with Moscow 
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(in 1964) and Peking (in 1966) that the Japanese 
Communists became serious about the “parliamen- 
tary path to revolution.” ® During the intervening 
years (1961-66), Chinese influence was still sub- 
stantial within the JCP, and the party was more 
concerned with “struggles” against the United 
States. Following the rifts with Moscow and Peking, 
however, the JCP’s leadership declared its intention 
to pursue an independent course of action by “crea- 
tive application of Marxism-Leninism” to the politi- 
cal problems of Japan. Furthermore, it strengthened 
its commitment to “people’s parliamentarism.” ° 
According to Tetsuzo Fuwa, who articulated the 
JCP’s viewpoints on thé parliamentary path, the 
Communist revolution in highly industrialized coun- 
tries such as Japan could be peaceful and non- 
violent. The ‘peaceful transition to people’s democ- 
racy is possible in Japan,” Fuwa_ maintained, 
because of the country’s liberal democratic political 
system. Since the Japanese Diet enjoys substantial 
constitutional powers within the Japanese state 
apparatus, the capture of a majority of the Diet 
seats would permit the JCP-led united front to form 
a coalition government, which could transform the 
existing Diet into a ‘“people’s democratic parlia- 
ment.” ’° In Fuwa’s theory of “people’s parliamen- 
tarism,” one can detect the basic ingredients of the 
doctrine of “peaceful transition to socialism’ which 
European and Soviet Communists have propounded } 
since the late 1950’s, if not earlier.” 

Theoretical considerations aside, the JCP leader- 
ship headed by Kenji Miyamoto had other reasons 
to be willing to strengthen its commitment to par- 
liamentary politics. Capitalizing on its streamlined 
party organization of more than 250,000 members 
and a widely-circulated party organ, Akahata, the 
JCP in December 1969 succeeded in electing 14 
members to the Shugiin and polling over 3.1 million 
votes. By the end of 1969, the JCP also held more 
than 1,600 seats in various local assemblies.” 
These “wordly successes” undoubtedly reinforced | 
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the Miyamoto leadership’s inclinations to pursue 
the parliamentary road. 

At its 11th Party Congress in November 1970 
the JCP not only reaffirmed its intention to follow 
the parliamentary path but also emphasized the 
necessity of establishing a ‘democratic coalition 
government” in the 1970’s as a prelude to setting 
up a national democratic united front government. 
In the resolution that the Congress adopted, the 
JCP claimed to be an “independent, democratic 
political party,” pursuing its ends by parliamentary 
means in order to fulfill its ‘historic duty to estab- 
lish a democratic coalition government during the 
1970’s on the basis of ‘an anti-imperialist united 
front dedicated to peace, neutrality, and democ- 
racy.” ** The objective was to win control of the 
Diet in cooperation with other “democratic forces,” 
such as the Japan Socialist Party (JSP), and to 
form a broad coalition government under the leader- 
ship of the JCP. 

These points were stressed again in November 
1973 at the party’s 12th Congress, especially in 
the congress resolution on the “Program of the 
Democratic Coalition Government.” “ In this resolu- 
tion, the party expressed its willingness to form a 
democratic coalition government with the other 
opposition parties on the basis of a commonly 
agreed program which would include: (1) termina- 
tion of the US-Japan Security Treaty; (2) protection 
of people’s livelihood; and (3) preservation of the 
democratic parliamentary system of government. 
The JCP also indicated its flexibility on matters of 
economic policy by proposing the nationalization 
of “energy-related industries” only (such as elec- 
tricity, gas, coal, and nuclear power) during the 
interim period of the coalition government. In an 
obvious effort to alleviate the fears of the non- 
Communist opposition parties, the party declared 
its willingness to return governmental powers to 
the Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) should the coali- 
tion government lose elections to the LDP in the 
future. To bolster this statement, the JCP renewed 
the pledge it had originally made in 1970 that a 
JCP-dominated government would maintain a multi- 
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party system, with opposition parties “free” to com- 
pete for power. Finally, the JCP held that by the 
latter part of the 1970’s the establishment of a 
democratic coalition government would be_ not 
merely a slogan but a definite possibility. 


Deradicalization of the Party 


In the wake of deciding to seek power through 
parliamentary means, the JCP leadership realized 
that the party needed to undertake drastic changes 
to improve its image with the voters, to streamline 
its operations for “electioneering,” and to adjust 
its political style and behavior to that befitting a 
parliamentary party. As a result, the leadership has 
deradicalized virtually every aspect of the party’s 
activities in recent years.”° 

First, the JCP has made systematic efforts to 
divest itself of the taint of violence and create a 
new democratic image. Beginning with the 11th 
Party Congress in 1970, the party has allowed the 
press to cover the sessions of its congresses. 
Furthermore, resolutions adopted at the 11th Party 
Congress pledged that the JCP would not institute 
a one-party dictatorship even if it came to power, 
but would permit the functioning of opposition 
parties ‘‘so long as they did not attempt to destroy 
the democratic system by violence.” ** To help allay 
the fears and suspicions of the non-Communist 
parties, the JCP also watered down traditional Com- 
munist doctrines. For instance, at its 12th Party 
Congress in 1973 the party officially decided to 
replace the term “dictatorship of the proletariat” 
(puroretaria dokusai) with “regency of the prole- 
tariat” (puroretaria shikken).’” By July 1976, the 
JCP had discarded ‘“‘the regency of the proletariat” 
as well and had substituted in its stead an even 
milder term, “the power of the working class” (rodo- 
kaikyu no kenryoku).** Moreover, the party deleted 
“Marxism-Leninism” from its bylaws and its pro- 
gram and replaced it with the blander phrase 
“scientific socialism” (kagakuteki shakaishugi).”* To 
enhance its image as a nonviolent and independent 
Japanese party, the JCP denounced the USSR’s in- 
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The rising cost of living brings Japanese workers to 
the streets of Tokyo in a demonstration in early 
1976. 
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vasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968 and China’s Cul- 
tural Revolution of the later 1960's.” 

Second, the JCP has drastically altered its ap- 
proach to elections. For example, it has begun to 
pay more attention to bread-and-butter issues as 
opposed to foreign policy issues. Specifically, the 
party has focused increasingly on such mundane 
but politically potent questions as inflation, taxation, 
pollution, and public welfare. The JCP and its front 
organizations have organized grassroots group ac- 
tivities like bowling and table tennis, and they have 


20 For a detailed analysis of the JCP’s relations with Moscow and 
Peking, see Paul F. Langer, Communism in Japan, Stanford, CA, 
Hoover Institution Press, 1972, pp. 72-87. See also his ‘‘The New 
Posture of the CPJ,’’ Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
January-April 1971, pp. 19-23. For more detailed information on the 
JCP’s relations with Moscow and Peking, see Richard F. Staar, Ed., 
Yearbook for 1966 through 1976. Each volume in the series 
carries a section on Japan. 
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catered to the common daily needs of the voters 
by providing tax counseling to small shopkeepers, 
medical services to the poor, and the like.” Along 
with this stepped-up attention to servicing the in- 
terests and needs of voters, the JCP has modified 
its criteria for the selection of party candidates, 
placing increased emphasis on “voter appeal.” 
Accordingly, physicians, lawyers, and other pro- 
fessionals with moderate and respectable images 
tend to receive the party’s nomination more fre- 
quently than do others.” 

Third, the JCP leadership has systematically 
attempted to build up the circulation of its party 
organ, Akahata. Increasing Akahata’s circulation has 
been important as a means not only to expand the 
party’s influence and spread its propaganda, but 
also to generate income for the party. As a result 
of an editorial policy decision in 1968 to provide 
broad coverage of newsworthy items and entertain- 
ment, the paper has emerged as one of the largest 
Communist newspapers published outside of the 
Communist countries and the largest party-operated 
newspaper in Japan. By 1974, it boasted an overall 
circulation of nearly 3 million (650,000 for the daily 
paper and 2,350,000 for the Sunday edition). 
Furthermore, since 1971 its sales have accounted 
for more than 70 percent of the total income of 
the party.” 

Fourth, Kenji Miyamoto has streamlined the oper- 
ations of the JCP apparatus. A reorganization of the 
party’s national apparatus in 1970 permitted him 
to solidify his grip on it and create the ‘‘Miyamoto 
system.” Although power theoretically emanates 
from the Central Committee (composed of 122 
members and 48 alternates), the real power of 
decision-making rests with the 17-man Standing 
Committee of the Presidium and the 42-man Presid- 
ium of the Central Committee, and Miyamoto has 
chaired both of these since 1970. Sanzo Nosaka, 
Chairman of the Central Committee, has maintained 
only nominal power since the 11th Party Congress 


21 For a detailed analysis of the JCP’s grass-roots activities, see 
Nagada, op. cit., pp. 10-83. See also Hisamitsu Nagada, Tojn 
Senryaku (The Party Membership Strategy), Tokyo, Kodansha, 1975, 
pp. 10-196; Asahi Shimbun sha, op. cit., pp. 97-137; Karl Dixon, 
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Attairs (Vancouver), Fall 1972, pp. 387-402; and George O. Totten, 
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Part Il: Local Level Tactics,” ibid., Fall 1973, pp. 398-99. 

22 Asahi Shimbun sha, op. cit., pp. 146-47. 

23 lizuka, op. cit., pp. 214-15. See also Minoru Morita, ‘‘The 
Monetary Connections of the Japan Communist Party,’’ Shokun 
(Tokyo), November 1976, pp. 54-74; and Hisamitsu Nagada, Akahata 
Senryaku (The Akahata Strategy), Tokyo, Kodansha, 1973, pp. 30-32. 
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in 1970, at which time he was dropped from the 
Standing Committee of the Presidium.” The Secre- 
tariat, the real workhorse of the party’s central 
apparatus, has been packed with Miyamoto’s trusted 
lieutenants and is now headed by his “crown prince,” 
Tetsuzo Fuwa. Fuwa concurrently holds the position 
of “Acting Chairman” of the party.” 

Besides the well-organized central party head- 
quarters, which has a full-time staff of over 900, 
the JCP has more than 5,000 full-time employees 
(senju) at various local levels. It should be noted, 
however, that while the central party staff has been 
adequately paid, the local staff's salaries have been 
kept to a minimum.” In addition to these full-time 
employees, Akahata has nearly 13,000 unpaid local 
correspondents and about 50,000 “‘delivery workers” 
(e.g., party members) who render services for little 
Or no compensation,” and the JCP has built up a 
number of auxiliary and mass organizations, includ- 
ing the Democratic Youth League (Minseido), the 
New Democratic Women’s League (Shinfujin), the 
Democratic Commerce and Industry Association 
(Minsho), and the Democratic Medical Organiza- 
tions League (Miniren).”* 

As a result of these developments and changes, 
the JCP emerged as a powerful electoral party in 
the 1972 Shugiin elections. As has been noted above, 
it won 38 (or 39) seats in the 491-member House 
of Representatives and polled more than 5,479,000 
votes (or 10.5 percent of the total). In 1974, fur- 
thermore, the party more than doubled its seats in 
the upper house of the Diet, the Sangiin (the House 
of Councillors). It won 13 seats, including 9 new 
ones, to raise its total membership in that chamber 
to 20 out of 252. In this election, it received more 


24 For analysis of the background and personal ties of the JCP 
leaders, see Kotaro Tawara, Nihon Kyosanto Shunobu (The Governing 
Body of the Japan Communist Party), Tokyo, Taiyo, 1975, pp. 8-219, 
esp. pp. 170-75; Shunmei Jidoin, ‘‘A Map of the JCP’s Personnel 
Connections,” Keieisha (Tokyo), April 1976, pp. 44-47. For an analysis 
of the process whereby the Miyamoto system of leadership was 
established, see lizuka, op. cit., pp. 193-236. 

25 Asahi Shimbun, Aug. 1, 1976. The size of the Secretariat had 
increased from 12 to 15 members by October 1974. See Tawara, 
Nihon Kyosanto Shunobu, pp. 176-82. 

26 The 900 figure includes about 300 staff members for Akahata. 
See Morita, /oc. cit., p. 73. For the total of local-level, full-time party 
employees, see Tawara, Nihon Kyosanto Shunobu, p. 170. 

27 Nagada, Akahata Senryaku, pp. 168 and 184. See also Asahi 
Shimbun sha, op. cit., pp. 67-72. 

28 The numerical strengths of these organizations are estimated to 
be as follows: Minseido, 200,000; Shinfujin, 153,000; Minsho, 310,000; 
and Miniren, 13,000. See Ko Kanazawa, ‘‘Touching Even Traditional 
Japanese Culture: Tea Ceremony and Flower Arrangement,” Keijeisha, 
April 1976, pp. 27-29. See also Nagada, Kyosanto Senryaku, 
pp. 39-57. 


than 6.4 million (or 12 percent) of the votes cast 
in local constituencies and over 4.9 million (or 9.4 
percent) of the votes cast in the national constit- 
uency.*”? The party also did well in various local 
elections. For instance, in 1973 it increased its seats 
from 18 to 24 in the Tokyo Metropolitan Assembly, 
thus becoming the third largest party in the Assem- 
bly. By December 1975, it held 3,165 out of 76,216 
seats in prefectural, municipal, town, and village 
assemblies,*° and it had also played an important 
role in electing so-called “progressive” governors 
in such populous prefectures as Tokyo, Osaka, and 
and Kyoto in recent years. In general, the Commu- 
nists registered their most conspicuous electoral 
successes in the highly industrialized urban centers 
of the crowded Pacific coastal belt, where nearly 
two thirds of the Japanese population live. 

It should be underscored that these triumphs 
did not stem simply from effective mobilization of 
the party’s organizational and propaganda appara- 
tus during elections. Other factors played a role 
as well. The ruling LDP had failed to cope effec- 
tively with urban problems, such as housing and 
land shortages, photochemical pollution, and traffic 
congestion, all of which had become serious by the 
end of the 1960’s.** The JCP, on the other hand, 
had displayed important attributes: (1) an ability to 
identify with and lead the “residents’ power move- 
ments” which aroused urban residents organized 
to protest various environmental and urban prob- 
lems; (2) an ability to provide city dwellers who felt 
alienated in an affluent but impersonal urban en- 
vironment with a sense of community through group 
activities and programs; (3) responsiveness on the 
part of its deputies to the wishes of their constit- 
uents through effective representation of constit- 
uent interests; (4) a pragmatic approach to legis- 
lative problems, characterized by frequent votes in 
favor of government bills instead of opposition for 
the sake of opposition; and (5) a nationalistic and 


29 Asahi Shimbun, July 9, 1974 (evening edition). The House of 
Councillors has 252 members, each of whom serves a six-year term. 
Of this total, 152 members represent local (prefectural) constit- 
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by the nation at large. Since there is a staggering of the terms of 
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for election every three years. 
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his Nihon Seiji no Tenbo (The Prospects for Japanese Politics), Tokyo, 
Nihon Bungei sha, 1974, pp. 76-106; and Hong N. Kim, “‘The Crisis 
of Japan’s Liberal Democratic Party,’’ Current History (Philadelphia, 
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The compressed urban atmosphere of Tokyo today. 


defiant attitude toward Moscow and Peking, which 
enhanced its image as a nationalistic Japanese 
political party not dominated by foreign powers.” 


Problems 


By the spring of 1975, if not earlier, however, 
there was mounting evidence of a slowdown in the 
growth of the JCP’s electoral strength. Although 
the party’s representation in local assemblies in- 
creased from about 2,800 to more than 3,110 seats 
after the April 1975 local elections, its seats in 
prefectural assemblies declined from 103 to 95,” 
and the number of prefectural assemblies without 
any Communist representation whatsoever rose from 
3 to 7. Furthermore, the party’s share of votes 
dropped noticeably in major urban centers, such as 
Tokyo, where the Communists had usually done 
well previously.** The decline in the JCP’s votes in 


32 For a detailed analysis, see Hong N. Kim, ‘‘Deradicalization of 
the Japanese Communist Party under Kenji Miyamoto,” /oc. cit., 
pp. 283-92. 

33 Asahi Shimbun, Nov. 4, 1975. See also Yomiuri Shimbun sha 
Yoron Chosa shitsu, Ed., Senkyo o Tettei Bunseki suru (An Intensive 
Analysis of Elections), Tokyo, Yomiuri Shimbun sha, November 1975, 
pp. 42-43. 

34 Asahi Shimbun, Nov. 4, 1975. 
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the populous urban centers seemed to indicate that 
the party had reached a “saturation point” in pre- 
cisely those areas where they had been making 
significant electoral gains since 1961. The only 
comfort that the party could derive from the 1975 
prefectural elections was the reelection with its 
sole support of the incumbent “progressive” gover- 
nor of Osaka. 

At the Sixth Plenum of the JCP’s Central Com- 
mittee, held on July 6-9, 1975, Kenji Miyamoto 
warned the Communists: “We are not at the point 
where our party’s prospects have reached an im- 
movable ceiling. However, it is evident that if we 
become complacent and spiritless, far from reach- 
ing a ceiling, we will instead go downwards, even 
to defeat.” ** Criticizing the rise of “bureaucratism” 
among party officials and the loss of revolutionary 
spirit among the rank and file, the JCP leader 
stressed the importance of nurturing new “revolu- 
tionary consciousness” among the party members. 
In a related move, the Central Committee announced 
its decision to strip Ryuzo Fujiwara, a Presidium 
member, of his official position because of his 
“bureaucratic” behavior. 

Several organizational changes were also intro- 


35 Quoted in Staar, Yearbook 1976, p. 305. 


duced to improve the operation of the party’s cen- 
tral apparatus. For example, a series of bureaus 
was set up to replace subcommittees of the Central 
Committee; these handle, respectively, education, 
organization, election policy, local government, mass 
movement, and propaganda. The bureau chiefs are 
directly responsible to the Secretariat, headed by 
Tetsuzo Fuwa; hence, the Secretariat has acquired 
greater power than ever.** (Ultimate authority, of 
course, still resides in the Presidium, headed by 
Kenji Miyamoto.) 

No less disturbing to the JCP leadership than 
the shift in electoral fortunes .was the drop in sub- 
scriptions to Akahata in 1975. According to the 
JCP, the combined circulations of the daily and Sun- 
day editions of Akahata had surpassed 3,000,000 
by February 1, 1975, but by August 1975, the 
figure had fallen below 2,800,000, j.e., below the 
level recorded in November 1973. Since Akahata 
constituted not only an effective channel of com- 
munication and propaganda but also a_ principal 
source of the party’s income, the party leadership 
could not but be concerned about this development. 
A series of monthly campaigns to expand the paper’s 
circulation was launched jn the summer of 1975; 
however, this endeavor produced no significant 
results.*° 

Another source of frustration for the JCP by 
mid-1975 was its faltering drive to expand party 
membership. In spite of continuous campaigns to 
recruit new members, party rolls had increased only 
marginally since 1970, when the party had claimed 
a total membership of 300,000. At the 12th Party 
Congress in November 1973, the JCP had set itself 
the goal of increasing its membership to 400,000 
by 1976,” but the actual figure reached just 
350,000 in 1975. While a number of new members 
had been admitted every year, almost as many 
members had left the party for one reason or 
another. Thus, the net increase had amounted to 
not more than 10,000 per year.*® Among the various 
reasons that ex-members gave for withdrawing, 
those most frequently mentioned were (1) dissatis- 
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faction with the requirement to attend too many 
meetings, (2) dissatisfaction with the obligation to 
deliver Akahata every day, and (3) dissatisfaction 
with the requirement to pay membership dues and 
with other financial burdens.” 

Although the JCP leadership tended to blame the 
party’s organizational stagnation on the “bureau- 
cratism”’ of party officials and “complacency” among 
the rank and file, this stagnation must be viewed in 
relation to other problems that the JCP was experi- 
encing at the time, for these problems clearly in- 
hibited the JCP’s efforts to expand its rolls. First, 
the JCP had encountered severe difficulty in trying 
to overcome the “anti-Communist allergy”—j.e., 
the persistent suspicion of non-Communists about 
the ultimate intentions of the JCP. Despite the 
party’s attempts to demonstrate its peaceful demo- 
cratic intentions by softening its policy positions, 
its stubborn refusal to preclude the possibility of 
violent revolution, plus its continued subscription 
to Marxism-Leninism, had inevitably kept the sus- 
picion of many non-Communists alive.*? Further- 
more, the JCP’s professed commitment ultimately 
to bring about a Communist society through pre- 
scribed stages and its known desire for Constitu- 
tional amendments (including the deletion of the 
clause renouncing war and abolition of the institu- 
tion of the Emperor) had tended to undermine the 
impact of the substantial alterations that the Com- 
munists had made in their policy programs. 

Ambivalence in the JCP’s policy positions had 
been underscored by the non-Communist parties— 
especially the ruling LDP, the Komeito (Clean Gov- 
ernment Party, a centrist opposition group), and the 
Democratic Socialist Party (DSP), all of which had 
grown alarmed at the upsurge in Communist elec- 
toral strength. On December 2, 1973, in a paid 
newspaper advertisement, the ruling LDP pointed 
out the incompatibility between the policy positions 
outlined in the JCP’s program (adopted in 1961) 
and the ones announced in its “Program of the 
Democratic Coalition Government” in November 
1973. Since both documents were supposedly bind- 
ing on the JCP, the conservative party demanded 
that the JCP explain which one of the two documents 
represented its real position.*® Instead of clarifying 
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its position, the JCP brushed off the LDP’s challenge 
as an outdated “anti-Communist smear tactic” and 
took the case to court, demanding that the Sankei 
Shimbun, the paper that had published the adver- 
tisement, provide free advertising space for the 
JCP to rebut the LDP. The Tokyo District Court, 
however, ruled against the JCP in May 1974.** 

A more serious challenge had been posed by the 
Komeito. In response to the JCP’s appeal for joint 
struggle for the establishment of a “democratic 
coalition government,” the Komeito declared that 
it could cooperate only with parties firmly com- 
mitted to preservation of the existing parliamentary 
democracy in Japan and the nation’s Constitution, 
and it questioned whether the JCP would unequivo- 
cally endorse the present Constitution.** The JCP’s 
refusal to give such an endorsement inevitably 
deepened the suspicion of the Komeito. After 1974 
not only did the Komeito continue to decline to 
treat the JCP as a possible partner for the pro- 
posed coalition government, but it also denounced 
communism as a “philosophy of hatred” incompati- 
ble with the political philosophy of the Komeito.* 

That all of these developments had an adverse 
effect on the popular image of the JCP was clear. 
According to an opinion survey conducted by Asahi 
Shimbun in November 1975, there had been a sig- 
nificant worsening in the general public’s image of 
the JCP. For instance, the percentage of respond- 
ents expressing a favorable image of the JCP (e.g., 
“doing a good job’) had decreased from 19 in a 
similar survey conducted by the same paper in 1973 
to 10 in 1975, while the percentage with an un- 
favorable image (e.g., “too extreme,” “dictatorial,” 
etc.) had increased from 32 to 41.” 

A second problem was that the JCP had not made 
any progress toward the formation of a united front 
with the other opposition parties. Despite the JCP’s 
repeated overtures, the non-Communist opposition 
parties had on the whole proved cool to the idea. 
Their reactions had been the consequence not 
merely of an unbridgeable ideological chasm but 
also of fundamental differences in approach to a 
coalition government. For instance, the JCP’s 
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avowed intention to ultimately transform the pro- 
posed democratic coalition government into a ‘“‘peo- 
ple’s democratic dictatorship” had disturbed those 
non-Communist opposition parties firmly committed 
to the preservation of the existing framework of 
parliamentary democracy in Japan.*® Their fears of 
being manipulated and then suppressed had been 
further heightened by the JCP’s professed intention 
to seek constitutional amendments and abolition of 
the institution of the Emperor. 

By 1974, the Democratic Socialist Party (DSP) 
had come out in adamant opposition to a united 
front with the Communists, and the Komeito had 
also ruled out the possibility of forming such a 
united front. Developments in 1974-75 merely 
strengthened the Komeito’s resolve in this regard. 
To try to overcome the Komeito’s increasingly anti- 
Communist posture, the JCP approached the Soka 
Gakkai, the Komeito’s Buddhist parent organization. 
In negotiations in the fall of 1974, the JCP and 
the Soka Gakkai worked out a 10-year agreement 
on “peaceful coexistence,” which they then signed 
on December 28, 1974,*° though they did not release 
it publicly until July 28, 1975. The agreement stipu- 
lated that the JCP would unconditionally uphold 
the freedom of religion, that the Soka Gakkai would 
not regard communism with hostility, and that 
both organizations would work for social justice, 
improved welfare, eternal peace in the world, 
and abolition of fascism and nuclear weapons. 
Apparently, the agreement was concluded without 
consultation with the Komeito, the political offspring 
of the Soka Gakkai, and the leaders of the Komeito 
were clearly shocked and embarrassed when they 
learned about it. 

Because the Komeito leadership strongly opposed 
what their parent organization had done, the Soka 
Gakkai gradually retreated from its original posi- 
tion, and differences between it and the JCP over 
interpretation of the agreement had become ex- 
ceedingly pronounced by the fall of 1975. The most 
controversial aspect of the document concerned 
“joint struggles” by the JCP and the Komeito. 
Miyamoto maintained that the agreement endorsed 
“mutual cooperation, mutual effort, and, on occa- 
sion, joint struggle,” but Soka Gakkai officials, in- 


48 For the JCP’s three-stage scenario, see lizuka, Miyamoto Kenji 
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cluding its president Daisaku Ikeda, vehemently 
denied the existence of any implication of joint 
political struggle in the document.” Thus, by the 
end of 1975 it was clear that the much publicized 
10-year pact had simply intensified the hostility 
between the JCP and the Komeito. 

For a time, the Japanese Socialist Party (JSP) 
had seemed less negative about a united front than 
the DSP or the Komeito; however, it too had lost 
interest in the idea with the rapid deterioration of 
its relations with the JCP in the spring of 1975 as 
a result of their conflicts stemming from the Dowa 
issue and the revision of the election laws. The 
Dowa issue involved a controversy between the JCP 
and the JSP over the distribution of government 
funds, both national and local, to outcast com- 
munities known as eta (or more commonly, 
“burakumin”). One group affiliated with the JSP 
insisted on distribution of the funds exclusively 
through its branches, while a separatist group sup- 
ported by the JCP fought against such an arrange- 
ment. By the spring of 1975, the matter had be- 
come such a thorny issue between the Communists 
and the Socialists that the JCP refused to cooperate 
with the JSP in the reelection of Governor Ryokichi 
Minobe of Tokyo until he reversed his policy of fun- 
neling the funds for the burakumin through the 
Buraku Liberation League (affiliated with the JSP).” 
To make matters worse, the JCP also refused to 
endorse other candidates on similar grounds in 
Osaka and elsewhere. Although a last-minute com- 
promise on administration of the controversial funds 
restored JSP-JCP cooperation and ensured the re- 
election of Governor Minobe in Tokyo, the bitter 
aftertaste of the feud lingered on. 

The Socialist-Communist battle in connection with 
the revision of the election laws peaked during the 
summer of 1975. While the Socialists supported the 
LDP-proposed revision of the laws, the Communists 
vehemently opposed it, because the revised election 
laws would restrict, among other things, the distri- 
bution of campaign materials by political parties 
and their candidates. Despite the JCP’s opposition, 
however, the election laws were revised on July 4, 
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Political independent Ryokichi Minobe, center, cele- 
brates his successful bid for a third four-year term 
as Governor of Tokyo Prefecture in the April 1975 
elections. To the left in the photo is Sanzo Nosaka, 
Chairman of the Central Committee of the Japan 
Communist Party, and to the right is Tomomi Narita, 
head of the Japan Socialist Party. 
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1975, as a result of agreement among the LDP, the 
JSP, and the DSP. At the Sixth Plenum of the JCP’s 
Central Committee in July 1975, Kenji Miyamoto 
castigated the JSP and asserted: “The Socialist 
Party has openly embarked on a course toward 
degeneration which is extremely dangerous.” * He 
went on to charge the JSP with betraying the prin- 
ciples of “progressivism” and blatantly collaborating 
with the LDP and the DSP. To add to the JCP’s fury, 
it learned that the JSP had accepted a donation of 
30 million yen (or about $100,000) from the Japan 
Automobile Manufacturers’ Association. The JSP 
eventually acknowledged that it had received the 
money from the Automobile Association but added 
that after “self-reflection” it had decided to dis- 
continue the practice of receiving business con- 
tributions.” 

By the end of 1975, then, the growing friction 
between the JCP on the one hand and the Komeito 
and the JSP on the other had virtually eliminated 
any possibility of meaningful cooperation among 
these three opposition parties in the coming Japa- 
nese parliamentary elections. 
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A third problem was that the JCP had failed to 
expand its influence among the labor unions. The 
JCP had never been a dominant force in the Japa- 
nese labor movement. Indeed, the 4.5-million-strong 
Sohyo (the General Council of Trade Unions) tradi- 
tionally identified with the JSP, while the 2-million- 
member Domei (the Federation of Labor Unions) 
supported the DSP. In a drive to increase the JCP’s 
electoral strength, therefore, the Japanese Commu- 
nists advocated the principle of “freedom of party 
choice” by union members to loosen the Socialists’ 
grip on the rank and file.** Although the Communists 
made some progress in persuading individual labor 
unions to adopt such a principle, its proposal was 
consistently voted down by Sohyo and Domei. More- 
over, the JCP’s efforts to penetrate the labor unions 
alarmed not only the Socialists but also employers, 
and these two groups took steps to thwart the Com- 
munists.®* Of no less importance, the JCP committed 
a number of blunders and mistakes in its cam- 
paign to strengthen its position within the labor 
movement. For example, in 1974 the JCP coined 
the phrase “sacred profession” to describe the 
duties of teachers whom it had previously labeled 
“workers and specialists.” This slogan was designed 
to curry public favor, to enhance the benign image 
of the JCP, and to improve the party’s standing with 
the teachers; however, it proved unpopular with the 
619,000 members of Nikkyoso (Japan Teachers’ 
Union), who preferred to regard themselves as 
“workers and specialists,” and thus damaged the 
party’s standing with this powerful union.** As a 
result of all these factors, the number of JCP 
members in trade unions remained at about 
117,300 as late as the spring of 1976.” 


‘Toward the 1976 Elections 


These various problems clearly weighed heavily 
on the minds of the JCP leaders as they began to 
gear up for the parliamentary elections which had 
to take place by the end of 1976. To the party 
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determine the political landscape of Japan for the 
remainder of the 1970's, these elections had a 
special meaning and importance. Consequently, the 
JCP initially set the goal of increasing its seats in 
the lower house of the Diet from 39 to 51. Such an 
increase would not only immensely strengthen the 
JCP’s voice and influence in the opposition camp 
but also enable the party to introduce legislation 
concerning budgetary appropriations on its own in 
the Shugiin. With this end in mind, the leadership 
in late 1975 issued a series of directives to JCP 
members, urging them to intensify their daily 
activities to extend the party’s influence among 
voters.” 

By early 1976, however, developments on the 
internal scene were clouding the JCP’s electoral 
prospects. Specifically, there was a revival of the 
controversy over the so-called “‘spy-lynch” case of 
1933. This had involved the death of a party mem- 
ber, suspected of being a police informant, while 
he was undergoing interrogation by Communist 
leaders, including Kenji Miyamoto and Satomi 
Hakamata (currently a vice-chairman of the JCP 
Presidium). Although Miyamoto had been sentenced 
to life imprisonment in 1944 for his alleged role in 
the affair, he had been released in 1945 under the 
Allied Occupation, and in 1947 he had been exoner- 
ated, with a full restoration of his civil rights. The 
old matter became a current political issue when 
Ikko Kasuga, Chairman of the DSP, demanded that 
the government of Takeo Miki clarify the circum- 
stances of Miyamoto’s release and exoneration in 
the light of some new evidence that had just ap- 
peared in the press. In his interpellation of the 
government leaders in the Shugiin on January 27, 
1976, Kasuga pointed out that this evidence raised 
a number of serious legal questions with regard to 
the actions taken vis-a-vis Miyamoto, for the govern- 
ment decree upon which these actions had been 
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| based—i.e., Imperial Ordinance 730, issued in 
| December 1945—had exonerated political prisoners 
convicted under the prewar “peace preservation 
law” but not those convicted under the penal code 
(e.g., murderers). Since it would appear from the 
new evidence that Miyamoto had been sentenced to 
life imprisonment under the penal code, Kasuga 
questioned the validity of Miyamoto’s exoneration 
and the restoration of his civil rights.°° 

The JCP immediately denounced the DSP chair- 
man as well as the Minister of Justice, Osamu Inaba, 
who had disclosed information pertaining to the 
case from the Tokyo District Court ruling that 
had imposed the life imprisonment sentence on 
Miyamoto. According to the JCP, the story detailed 
at the original trial had been fabricated by the 


prewar Japanese police authorities, and the revival 


of the old case which had been legally settled some 
30 years before was “absolutely unwarranted.” * 
In a statement issued in the name of the chairman 
of its Diet Policy Committee, the JCP declared its 
determination to fight against revival of “dark age 
politicking” and “fascism.” ° 

The DSP, for its part, announced that it would 
carry out a thorough investigation of the case on its 
own through an ad hoc committee to be headed by 
the party’s vice-chairman, Ryosaku Sasaki. Further- 
more, Kasuga contended that the two major rea- 
sons for raising legal questions about the case were: 
(1) “to learn whether such a horrendous act was 
actually committed or whether the story was a 
mere concoction”; and (2) “‘to tell the people of the 
need,” should Miyamoto’s guilt be confirmed by the 
proposed investigation, ‘for serious soul-searching 
about what would result if they should let such 
Communists run the government.” ° 

Although the JCP brushed off Kasuga’s move as 
an outdated anti-Communist smear campaign 
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launched with the connivance of the ruling LDP, 
the Communist leadership was plainly shaken by 
the revival of the case at this particular juncture, 
for the controversy raised doubts about the integ- 
rity of the top JCP leaders and tended to evoke the 
party’s violent past in the minds of Japanese voters. 
To counter the adverse publicity generated by the 
controversy, the JCP mobilized all of its resources, 
including Akahata, to castigate everyone who asked 
questions related to the case. 

Fortunately for the Communists, the Lockheed 
bribery scandal, involving alleged payoffs of over 
$12 million to Japanese businessmen and LDP 
leaders, hit the headlines in early February and 
dominated the attention of the mass media for the 
next several months. Thus, the JCP became an un- 
intended but major beneficiary of the Lockheed 
case,°° although the “spy-lynch” case was not buried 
for good. As we shall see later, it was taken up 
again by the DSP and the Komeito on the eve of the 
1976 parliamentary elections. 

With the unraveling of the Lockheed scandal, the 
political situation in Japan changed rapidly in 1976. 
The rampant rumors linking a number of high- 
ranking LDP officials to the scandal badly tarnished 
the conservative ruling party’s public image. 
Furthermore, disagreement over how to handle the 
Lockheed case brought about an intensification of 
the already strong factional strife within the LDP 
from the spring of 1976 on, especially after the 
arrest and indictment of former Prime Minister 
Kakuei Tanaka and two other ranking LDP Dietmen 
in the summer of 1976. By the eve of the parlia- 
mentary elections in the fall, the fierce struggle 
between the factions supporting Prime Minister 
Takeo Miki and those opposed to his leadership had 
virtually split the party in two. These developments 
made the opposition parties increasingly hopeful 
that, for the first time since the formation of the 
LDP in 1955, hokaku gyakuden (the reversal of 
the conservative-progressive power relations in the 
Diet) could be achieved. 

It was in this unfolding context that the JCP 
formulated strategy for the approaching parliamen- 
tary elections. The essential ingredients of its strat- 
egy were: (1) to delay the elections as long as possi- 
ble by advocating a prolonged investigation of the 
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Lockheed scandal; (2) to implicate not only the 
LDP but other opposition parties in the scandal; 
and (3) to deradicalize the JCP platform and poli- 
cies in order to improve the party’s image with the 
voters. 

Unlike the JSP and the Komeito, which demanded 
the immediate resignation of the Miki government 
and the setting of an early date for the elections, 
the JCP called for a thorough investigation of the 
Lockheed scandal by the Miki government. As the 
party put it in a statement issued on April 10, 1976, 
“We will probe the Lockheed payoff scandal to the 
end and make clear to the people who and what 
political forces were involved.” * That the JCP had 
taken this position as a device to forestall elections 
as long as possible became quite clear in the 
summer of 1976. Following the arrest of former 
Prime Minister Tanaka on July 27, there was a 
mounting demand on the part of the opposition 
parties for the immediate resignation of the Miki 
government and for early elections. But Kenji 
Miyamoto opposed such a move, ostensibly on the 
ground that Miki’s resignation would only serve to 
free him from responsibility for continuing the in- 
vestigation of the Lockheed scandal.° 

By the summer of 1976, however, the JCP was 
not merely trying to get mileage out of the Lock- 
heed scandal to discredit the ruling LDP but was 
also attempting to implicate other opposition parties 
in illicit dealings with the conservative party. In 
an interview with the Yomiuri Shimbun on July 31, 
1976, for example, Kenji Miyamoto alleged: “It is 
clear that the [LDP’s] Diet countermeasure fund 
[kokutaihi] has been passed out to opposition parties 
other than the JCP.” * The so-called ‘Diet counter- 
measure fund” is a contingency fund used lavishly 
by the LDP to “persuade” intransigent opposition 
Dietmen to cooperate in passing important govern- 
ment bills. Because of the very nature of the fund, 
it is seldom discussed publicly by opposition leaders. 
Miyamoto apparently took up the matter to bolster 
the JCP’s “clean” image at the expense of the other 
opposition parties. 

This move produced fierce protests and counter- 
attacks by the other opposition parties, especially 
the Komeito. Immediately after the publication of the 
interview, the Komeito dispatched a delegation to 
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the JCP headquarters with a demand for an apology 
and a retraction.” Instead, the JCP published a 
formal statement in Akahata on August 4 ridiculing 
the Komeito protest. On August 30, Miyamoto 
further infuriated the non-Communist opposition 
parties by advocating that the Lockheed investiga- 
tion should cover not only the LDP Dietmen but 
also opposition members who had connections with 
big business.” 

As the fall elections drew near, relations between 
the JCP and the Komeito, which were competing for 
essentially the same votes in populous urban dis- 
tricts, continued to deteriorate. Although the 
Komeito had not initially shown interest in identify- 
ing itself with the DSP’s efforts to reopen the “‘spy- 
lynch” case involving Miyamoto, Junya Yano, Secre- 
tary-General of the Komeito, spoke out on the sub- 
ject on September 28 in a plenary session of the 
Shugiin.”. Now the Komeito, too, wanted to know 
the circumstances of the entire case. By October, 
the intensifying feud between the two parties had 
led each to file a number of libel suits against 
the other.” 

This revival of the controversy over the “spy- 
lynch” case came at a particularly inopportune 
moment for the JCP, for the party had just sought 
to improve its popular image by making a number 
of important changes in its program and bylaws. 
At the 13th (Extraordinary) Party Congress, held on 
July 28-30, 1976, the JCP had announced its de- 
cision to discontinue the use in party documents 
of such orthodox Communist jargon as ‘“Marxism- 
Leninism” and “dictatorship of the proletariat” 
(previously softened, as already noted, to “regency 
of the proletariat’”).” In explaining the rejection of 
the phrase “regency of the proletariat,’ Tetsuzo 
Fuwa stated that such a phrase was too abstruse to 
be understood by common people. Furthermore, he 
asserted, the phrase “dictatorship of the proletariat,” 
even though it meant simply the “power of the 
working class” (rodo-kaikyu no kenryoku), had, in the 
eyes of many Japanese, come to be associated with 
violent revolution, which was no longer applicable 
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in Japan. As for replacement of “Marxism-Leninism” 
with the blander “scientific socialism” (kagakuteki 
shakaishugi), Fuwa contended that although Marx 
and Lenin had played great historical roles, it was 
not appropriate to equate their ideas with “scientific 
socialism,” for the theory of “scientific socialism” 
evolves over time.” He added that the Japanese 
Communists must develop their own “scientific 
socialism” suited to the situation in Japan. 

The Party Congress had also issued a “Declara- 
tion on Freedom and Democracy” which reaffirmed 
the JCP’s intentions to guarantee fundamental free- 
doms and democracy when it attained power.” In 
a related move, the JCP announced that its Secre- 
tary-General, Tetsuzo Fuwa, would serve concur- 
rently as “Acting Chairman” of the partv. Koichiro 
Ueda, Fuwa’s brother, and two others were promoted 
to vice-chairmanships of the party.”* The patent pur- 
pose of these appointments was not only to confirm 
Fuwa as Miyamoto’s heir apparent but also to convey 
the impression that a new generation of leaders 
had taken charge of the party’s operations. 


Chairman” of the Japan Communist Party. 


—Wide World. 
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To compound the problems posed for the JCP 
by the intense “anti-Communist” campaign now 
being waged by both the DSP and the Komeito, 
several party cadres got involved in incidents that 
tended to undermine the positive image that the 
party was trying to project to the public. On Septem- 
ber 1, a drunken Akahata reporter created sensa- 
tional headlines by getting arrested for assault and 
battery after he had molested a woman and then 
beaten up a man who had tried to intercede on her 
behalf.”” In light of current JCP exhortations against 
the “decadence” of Japanese youth, this incident 
clearly was a great embarrassment to the party. On 
October 1, however, another incident of even more 
serious proportions occurred, one which dumb- 
founded the JCP leaders. Akira Kono, the chief 
secretary to Acting Chairman Tetsuzo Fuwa, was 
arrested while riding a bicycle under the influence 
of alcohol—and charged with stealing the bicycle.” 
Although the accused in the two instances were 
quickly expelled from the party, their cases provided 
sensational stories for the popular Japanese weekly 
magazines and powerful ammunition for the JCP’s 
enemies. 

On December 1, in a desperate move to improve 
the party’s electoral prospects, Kenji Miyamoto de- 
clared that the JCP would form a coalition for a 
“better government” with any forces, regardless of 
their political orientation, on the basis of three 
fundamental planks: (1) opposition to fascism, (2) 
further investigation of the Lockheed scandal, and 
(3) promotion and protection of the people’s liveli- 
hood. He also indicated for the first time that his 
party was willing to shelve the issue of “the abroga- 
tion of the US-Japan Security Treaty” in order to 
facilitate the formation of a coalition government 
with Communist participation.” 

Not even these steps, however, saved the JCP 
from suffering a major setback in the parliamentary 
elections held on December 5. The party lost 22 
of the 39 seats it had held in the Shugiin—despite 
the facts that its share of the popular vote declined 
by only a fraction of a percentage point (from 10.5 
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percent in 1972 to 10.4 percent in 1976) and that 
the actual number of votes it polled surpassed its 
1972 total (5,878,000 as compared with 5,478,000 
in 1972).* Among the seats that the party failed 
to retain were those held by five members of the 
party’s Presidium. To make matters even worse, the 
halving of JCP representation in the lower house 
deprived the party of its status as the second-ranking 
opposition party in the Diet and foreclosed any 
possibility that it could introduce legislation in the 
Shugiin on its own. 

Japanese voters unmistakably registered their 
displeasure with the scandal-ridden LDP, but they 
showed a clear preference for moderate, middle-of- 
the-road political parties. Big gains were made by the 
moderate opposition parties: the Komeito increased 
its seats from 30 to 55 (in a newly enlarged Shugiin 
of 511 rather than of 491 seats); the anti-Com- 
munist DSP won an additional 10 seats, for a total 
of 29; and the New Liberal Club, which had been 
established by defectors from the LDP in June 1976, 
more than tripled its representation, from 5 to 17. 
Even the JSP, however, boasted a modest gain of 
11 seats (from 112 to 123). The LDP, on the other 
hand, lost 16 seats, capturing only 249, and thus 
failed to win a majority in the Shugiin for the first 
time since the party’s establishment in 1955. 
Nevertheless, with the help of 11 independents, the 
LDP was able to put together enough votes in the 
lower house to maintain control of the central 
government. 

In its postmortems on the elections, the Miyamoto 
leadership attributed its defeat to: (1) the party's 
lack of success in offsetting the ‘‘anti-Communist” 
campaigns orchestrated by the Komeito and the DSP, 
(2) the limitations and restrictions that the revised 
electoral laws imposed on the distribution of cam- 
paign materials, (3) complacency among rank-and- 
file party members, and (4) the party’s failure to 
win the “floating” independent voters.* As the major 
cause for the failure to win the independent vote, 
the leadership tended to emphasize the adverse 
publicity generated by the “spy-lynch” case and 
other scandals involving the party’s cadres. 

Japanese political observers were quick to add 
other factors to explain the JCP’s debacle. First, 
the party’s highly self-serving and self-righteous atti- 
tudes, as exemplified by Miyamoto’s abortive attempt 
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to smear the non-Communist opposition parties by 
tying them to the Lockheed scandal, had alienated 
a large number of independent voters.* Second, 
many of the “floating” independent voters even in 
highly populous urban centers had backed opposi- 
tion parties which advocated a middle-of-the-road 
approach. In support of this interpretation, com- 
mentators noted that the moderate opposition 
parties had won most of the 22 seats that the Com- 
munists had lost in the election. Nine had gone to 
the New Liberal Club; seven to the Komeito; and 
three to the DSP.” 

Despite this first setback since the JCP embarked 
on the parliamentary road to revolution in the 
1960’s, the Miyamoto leadership made it quite clear 
that the party would not abandon its parliamentary 
orientation. In an interview with the Mainichi Shim- 
bun on December 7, Kenji Miyamoto denied that 
the JCP’s electoral defeat had resulted from a mis- 
taken policy orientation. Instead, he blamed it on 
the party’s ineffectiveness in combating the anti- 
Communist attacks launched by the Komeito and the 
DSP. A few weeks later, he vigorously defended the 
party’s decision to revise and deradicalize its pro- 
grams (e.g., by issuing the “Declaration on Freedom 
and Democracy” and by making the “better govern- 
ment” coalition proposal).** 

It is not too difficult to understand why the 
JCP has taken this position. The electoral defeat it 
suffered was not as severe as the number of seats 
it lost in the Shugiin might suggest. As already in- 
dicated, it registered an increase in total votes 
over what it had polled in 1972, even if its share 
of the popular vote declined by a fraction of a per- 
centage point. This showing put it only slightly be- 
hind the Komeito, which had garnered 6,177,000 
votes, and well ahead of the DSP and the New Liberal 
Club, which had polled 3,554,000 and 2,363,000, 
respectively.” Equally important, the party is doing 
quite well financially, notwithstanding the recent 
electoral setback. According to the official report 
filed with the Japanese government, the JCP’s an- 
nual income for 1975 (amounting to about 12 
billion yen or $40 million) surpassed that of the 
ruling LDP.** In short, the JCP has become a well- 
managed and highly lucrative business which pro- 
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vides livelihood to more than 5,000 party cadres. 
This development has been directly related to the 
party’s parliamentary orientation. 


‘The Future 


What, then, can one say about the likely course 
and prospects of the JCP in the foreseeable future. 
Several things suggest themselves in light of the 
previous analysis. 

First, it appears highly improbable that the party 
will forsake the parliamentary road. The JCP has 
made phenomenal advances both organizationally 
and financially in recent years as a result of this 
strategy, and the outcome of the 1976 elections 
has by no means foreclosed the possibility of its 
scoring new gains by means of such a path. 

Second, the party will probably continue to 
deradicalize its policy programs. Without doing so, 
it cannot improve its public image or lay to rest the 
persistent doubts of non-Communists .about its 
ultimate intentions, nor can it hope to meliorate its 
relations with the non-Communist opposition parties, 
especially the DSP and the Komeito. All the available 
evidence points to an acute awareness on the part 
of the JCP leadership of the imperatives involved.” 

Third, continued adherence by the JCP to a parlia- 
mentary orientation will further strengthen the power 
and position of Tetsuzo Fuwa and his brother, 
Koichiro Ueda, who have been the chief members 
of Miyamoto’s brain trust as well as articulate 
proponents of the parliamentary path to revolution. 
Fuwa has already been established as the heir ap- 
parent to the aging Kenji Miyamoto by his assump- 
tion of the title of “Acting Chairman” of the JCP 
Presidium in the summer of 1976, and it now seems 
virtually certain that Fuwa will succeed Miyamoto 
when the latter steps down from the _ party’s 
chairmanship. 

Fourth, in retaining its commitment to the parlia- 
mentary road, the JCP will in all likelihood seek to 
identify itself even more closely with the Western 
European—especially the French and _Italian— 
Communist parties, for the JCP leaders appear to 
believe that the best way to increase the party’s 
electoral strength is to follow the examples of 
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these parties. Since 1968, there have been periodic 
exchanges and contacts between the JCP and these 
European parties. In the summer of 1972, for in- 
stance, the JCP was host to an international con- 
ference of representatives of the Communist parties 
of France, Italy, Great Britain, Spain, West Germany, 
and Australia.** The major topics discussed at the 
conference included problems of structural reform 
and the prospects of “peaceful revolution” in the 
highly industrialized democratic countries. Over sub- 
sequent years, mutual contacts between the JCP 
and the European parties have grown. Not only did 
leaders of the Italian, French, and Spanish Com- 
munist parties visit Japan during 1975-76, but 
a JCP delegation headed by Tetsuzo Fuwa traveled 
to Rome in January 1977 to confer with Italian 
Communist leaders. Enrico Berlinguer, Secretary- 
General of the Italian Communist Party, is expected 
to return the JCP visit in 1977.” 

It is from these European Communist parties that 
the JCP has been borrowing ideas to liberalize its 
policy program— including the policy of minimum 
nationalization of industries, advocacy of a multi- 
party system under Communist rule, the abandon- 
ment of the term “the dictatorship of the proletariat,” 
and the like.” This borrowing will also probably 
continue, for the JCP leaders feel that their party 
has more in common with these parties than with 
the Communist parties of Asia. They see Japan, like 
France and Italy, as a highly industrialized, demo- 
cratic country, where a “peaceful transition to social- 
ism” is possible. 

Fifth, adherence to the parliamentary path will 
likely compel the JCP to maintain an “autonomous 
and independent” posture toward Moscow and 
Peking. Just as the JCP’s quarrels with these two 
Communist giants gave it an image of a nationalistic 
Japanese party not subject to foreign domination, 
so the need to preserve that image will dictate that 
the JCP approach its former mentors cautiously. 

Such constraints do not, to be sure, preclude an 
improvement in the party’s relations with Moscow 
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cit., pp. 249-52; Tawara, Hadaka no Nihon Kyosanto, pp. 190-92; 
and Staar, Yearbook for 1966 to 1976. 

89 Koji Nakamura, ‘“‘Communists Look to the West,’”’ Far Eastern 
Economic Review (Hong Kong), April 16, 1976, pp. 26-27. See also 
Fuwa, Jiyu to Minshushugi no Hata, pp. 247-71; and Staar, Yearbook 
1976 pols. 

90 Asahi Shimbun, Jan. 12, 1977. 

91 Shimizu et a/., loc. cit., pp. 136-40. 
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Kenji Miyamoto (right), Chairman of the Presidium of the Japan Communist Party, plays host to Georges 
Marchais, Secretary-General of the French Communist Party in Tokyo on April 4, 1976. 


and Peking. In fact, the chances that there will be 
an easing of tensions between the JCP and Moscow 
appear fairly good. Direct contacts at a high level 
were resumed as long ago as February 1968, when 
Miyamoto and Mikhail Suslov held talks in Yoyogi 
(a section of Tokyo where the JCP headquarters is 
situated), and these have continued intermittently 
over the years. After Miyamoto met with Leonid 
Brezhnev in Moscow in September 1971, it appeared 
for a while that the disagreements between the 
JCP and the Soviet party were at least on the wane, 
but relations between the two parties deteriorated 
once again when the JCP in November 1973 decided 
to delete from its documents a clause acknowledg- 
ing Soviet leadership of the world Communist move- 
ment.” The JCP’s persistent demand for the return 
to Japan of the Soviet-controlled Kurile Islands and 
its criticisms of Moscow’s “big-power chauvinism” 
did not help the situation either. However, the most 
fundamental issue between the two concerned the 


92 Suzuki, Shimbun Kisha no Kyosanto Kenkyu, pp. 162-64. 
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Soviet party’s continued support of the “Voice of 
Japan,” a Communist splinter group composed of 
pro-Moscow elements which had been purged from 
the JCP in 1964. To try to iron out their differences, 
the two sides conducted another round of talks in 
Tokyo in February 1976, and in late January 1977 
a JCP delegation headed by Tomio Nishizawa 
journeyed to Moscow for further negotiations.” After 
returning home, Nishizawa announced that Kenji 
Miyamoto and Leonid Brezhnev might meet before 
July to normalize relations between their parties if 
a new round of negotiations produced additional 
progress toward resolving issues causing friction 
between the parties.” 

Amelioration of relations between the JCP and 
Peking, on the other hand, does not seem too 


93 For the results of the February talks, which ended in stalemate, 
see Asahi Shimbun, Feb. 8 and 28, 1976. On the trip of the Nishizawa 
delegation, see Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: 
Soviet Union (Washington, DC), Jan. 21 and 26, 1977. 

94 See Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Dai/y Report: Asia 
and Pacific (Washington, DC), Jan. 24, 1977. 
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likely—despite the deaths of both Mao Tse-tung and 
Chou En-lai, who had been the principals on the 
Chinese side at the time of the break between the 
JCP and the Chinese party in 1966.% The 1966 
rupture resulted primarily from a disagreement 
over the proper revolutionary strategy for the Jap- 
anese Communists to follow, and the JCP’s continu- 
ing commitment to a parliamentary orientation 
will probably remain an insurmountable issue be- 
tween the two parties—at least so long as Miyamoto 
retains the top leadership post in the JCP. More- 
over, the JCP’s nationalistic posture toward China— 
especially its support of the Japanese claim to 
sovereignty over the disputed Senkaku Islands—and 
its opposition to the inclusion of the ‘‘anti-hegemony” 
clause that Peking wants to incorporate into the 
proposed Sino-Japanese Peace Treaty have tended 
to exacerbate the long-standing tensions. 

Sixth, the JCP’s pursuit of the parliamentary 
path will likely lead to a gradual softening of the 
party's opposition to the US-Japan Security Treaty. 
At the moment, the JCP still regards the United 
States as one of the two major enemies, along with 
“Japanese monopoly capitalism,” of the Japanese 
revolution,** and it has not relaxed its relentless 
attacks against the United States. Nevertheless, 
there has already been a subtle shift in its attitude 
toward the security treaty. Since 1974, the party 
has not advocated Japan’s immediate, unilateral 
abrogation of the treaty, but has expressed a willing- 
ness to follow the procedures for abrogation pro- 
vided in the treaty (/.e., to serve notice of intention 
to abrogate one year in advance) and to replace the 
treaty with a nonaggression pact with the United 
States.” More recently, the JCP has softened its 


95 For a discussion of the background to the break and the 
subsequent response, see Langer, ‘‘The New Posture of the CPJ,” 
loc. cit., pp. 19-23. 

96 See the text of the party program (as revised in 1973) in Suzuki, 
_ Shimbun Kisha no Kyosanto Kenkya, pp. 214-28, esp. p. 221. 
97 Fujihara, /oc. cit., p. 33. 
98 Asahi Shimbun, Dec. 2, 1976. 
99 Yomiuri Shimbun, Dec. 7, 1976. 
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position further by proposing to shelve the treaty 
issue as a means of facilitating the formation of a 
“better government.” * Thus, while the JCP has 
not yet gone so far as the Italian Communists have 
in indicating an acceptance of NATO, it no longer 
insists that opposition to the US-Japan Security 
Treaty constitutes a prerequisite for the establish- 
ment of a coalition government. 

Finally, the JCP’s efforts on the parliamentary 
path to revolution are unlikely to produce a ‘“demo- 
Cratic coalition government” or a significant increase 
in the party’s strength in the Diet for the remainder 
of the 1970's. Despite the LDP’s recent electoral 
decline, it will probably manage to retain power in 
the years just ahead, even if it loses its majority 
in the Diet’s upper house in the Sangiin elections 
due to take place this summer. While the JCP will 
in all likelihood retain, if not add to, its 20 seats 
(out of 252) in the upper house,®” the gains likely 
will hardly give it great leverage or bargaining power. 

The real initiative for the realignment of political 
forces in Japan in the foreseeable future will 
probably come from the moderate opposition parties, 
which have been advocating the formation of a new 
political coalition consisting of the DSP, the Komeito, 
and the right wing of the JSP. Already, the Komeito 
and the DSP have agreed to cooperate both within 
and outside the Diet, and their combined total of 85 
seats in the lower house of the Diet constitutes a 
rival force to the JSP’s 123 seats. However, com- 
petition between these two forces within the opposi- 
tion could weaken the prospects for the formation of 
any meaningful coalition against the LDP. In such a 
competition, the JCP would almost certainly side 
with the JSP, but it has suffered a deterioration in 
its bargaining position as a consequence of its set- 
back in the December 1976 elections. Therefore, 
it is unlikely to play any major role in parliamentary 
politics unless and until it at least wins back the 
seats it lost. While the next Shugiin elections could 
take place earlier, they may not come until Decem- 
ber 1980. 
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Vietnam Since Reunification 


By William S. Turley 


or sixteen years, encompassing the Second 

Indochinese War, the Vietnamese Communists 

ruled without convening a party congress— 
the longest any party in power has gone without 
one.’ Then, from December 14 to 20, 1976, they 
held the long-delayed Fourth Congress to celebrate 
victory and reunification. This congress was the 
occasion for promulgation of new party statutes, 
inauguration of a five-year economic plan, change 
of the party’s name, and election of an enlarged 
Central Committee. 

The special significance of the congress was 
underlined by the resolution changing the party’s 
name from Vietnam Workers’ Party to Vietnam Com- 
munist Party (VCP). According to the official party 
newspaper Nhan dan, the name was changed to 
“reassume” the one chosen by Ho Chi Minh on 
February 3, 1930, when he forged the party out of 
three separate organizations at a “unification con- 
ference” in Kowloon.’ That name highlighted the 
importance of both national unification and social 
transformation in the party’s program. Subsequent 
changes in the party’s name have coincided with 
Strategic shifts in emphasis between these two goals. 
Now, by renaming itself the Vietnam Communist 


Owing to the unavailability of types with certain diacritical marks, 
these marks have been omitted from most names and foreign words 
in the present article—Eds. 


Mr. Turley is Associate Professor of Political Science, 
Southern Illinois University (Carbondale, IL), cur- 
rently on leave doing research. He was a Ford 
Foundation Southeast Asia Research Associate in 
1972-73. He has contributed articles on Vietnam 
to Joseph J. Zasloff and Allan Goodman, Eds., \ndo- 
china in Conflict: A Political Assessment, 1972; to 
Zasloff and MacAlister Brown, Eds., Communism 
in Indochina: New Perspectives, 1975; and to nu- 
merous journals. 


Party, not only has the party paid tribute to its 
founder, but it has also moved the goal of social 
revolution into the foreground. As Le Duan, party 
First Secretary, observed in an address to the Na- 
tional Assembly last June: “Nation and socialism 
are one. For us Vietnamese, love of country now 
means love of socialism.” * Accordingly, promise 
of greater diligence in applying ideological prescrip- 
tions was a keynote of the December congress. 

To suggest that the Fourth Congress marked a 
shift in how the party views its principal tasks 
inevitably raises the complex question of Hanoi’s 
priorities. In 1960, the Third Party Congress ratified 
two major goals, the building of socialism in the 
North and unification with the South. The former 
was pursued by the first five-year economic plan 
(for 1961-65); the latter, by measures to step up 
the struggle in the South. As the war escalated, 
the relative share of resources allocated to each 
of these two goals necessarily shifted, as did their 
substantive content. It has been widely supposed 
that the degree to which one or the other of these 
two goals should be supported constituted the major 
issue of political debate among party leaders dur- 


1 As is so with most Communist parties, the party statutes provide 
for a congress every four years but permit postponement in 
“special circumstances.’ There were signs that a congress was 
about to be held in 1973, but it may be presumed that the 
inconclusiveness of fighting in the South was invoked to justify a 
further postponement. 

2 Ho Chi Minh City Radio broadcast of Dec. 21, 1976, translated 
in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Asia and 
Pacific (hereafter FB/S-APA—Washington, DC), Dec. 29, 1976. Although 
the 1930 conference is described in the official party history as 
having had ‘‘the importance of a congress,’’ it is not enumerated 
as one. See Forty Years of Party Activity, Hanoi, 1970, in Vietnam 
Documents and Research Notes, No. 76, Saigon, US Mission, 

April 1970, p. 8. The first official congress was held in Macao in 
March 1935; the second in Tuyen Quang Province (now incor- 
porated in the North’s Ha Tuyen Province) in February 1951; and 
the third in Hanoi in September 1960. 

3 Le Duan, “‘All Unite to Build the Unified Socialist Fatherland 
of Vietnam,’’ Hoc tap (Hanoi), July 1976, p. 28. 
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when Communist forces entered Saigon on April 30, 
1975.* Less frequently observed, though in some 
ways more important, were the intellectual premises 
and decisions on means which characterized this 
debate. Two features of these components of the 
party’s leadership style made the debate much less 
divisive, more circumscribed, than some analysts 
believed it to be. First, the leaders did not conceive 
of the two main goals as competitive but rather as 
mutually reinforcing; for this reason, there was 
never any questioning of the desirability of either 
goal, and disagreements dealt more with imple- 
mentation than with the priority of the goals them- 
selves. Second, in deciding upon means to pursue 
| | the two goals, the leadership tended not to choose 
| | among them but to recommend that more use be 
made of all of them—on the assumption that all 
means could be made compatible. This tendency 
was dictated by the logic of total mobilization for 


ing the war years, a debate which ended forever 
| 


people’s war, and it sublimated whatever latent 
conflict there may have been by satisfying all de- 
mands for participation and recognition. Both of 
these features promoted organizational unity and 
led to the enshrining of the coordination of seem- 
ingly competitive programs as a standard operating 
procedure. Now that the war is over and the single 
goal of building socialism transcends all others, this 
leadership style is no longer so strongly reinforced 
by objective conditions. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the Fourth Party Congress should have 
revealed some effort to develop a new style as well 
as a new generation of leaders, although in both re- 
spects continuity with the past is equally striking. 
With these considerations in mind, let us now 
examine in some detail what the Fourth Congress 


4For an excellent analysis of this debate, see David W. P. Elliott, 
“North Vietnam Since Ho,’’ Problems of Communism (Washington, 
DC), July-August 1975, pp. 35-52. 
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Le Duan, First Secretary of the Vietnam Workers’ Party, addresses the Fourth VWP Congress in December 
1976. Among representatives of foreign parties attending is Soviet Politburo member Mikhail A. Suslov 
(behind and slightly to left of Le Duan in the photo). 
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indicates about current developments in Vietnam. 
The first portion of the discussion will concentrate 
on questions of party leadership, factionalism, and 
recruitment, and the remainder will examine the 
VCP’s policies for mobilizing domestic and foreign 
resources for the reconstruction and unification of 
Vietnam in the years 1976-80. 


Evolving Leadership 


Turning first to the question of leadership, one 
discovers a significant expansion of the party Cen- 
tral Committee (CC). The CC elected in 1960 had 
43 full members and 28 alternate members. Over 
the years, a few deletions and additions were made, 
so that on the eve of the Fourth Congress the Central 
Committee consisted of 53 full members and 24 
alternates for a total of 77.° By contrast, the new 
CC elected last December has 101 full members 
and 32 alternates for a total of 133.° New members 
account for half of its full, all of its alternate, and 
65 percent of its total membership. 

So little is known about so many of the new 
faces that it is difficult to make any but the most 
general statements about patterns in the new Central 
Committee. The first 47 names listed are all carry- 
overs from the previous CC; their average age is 
about 60, most of them having joined the party 
during the 1930’s or at least prior to the August 
Revolution of 1945; and, with the exception of a 
few who concentrated on clandestine work in the 
South, their careers have been public for a long 


5 See Nhan dan (Hanoi), July 3 and 4, 1976. For a list of those 
elected to the CC and to other party and government posts in 
1960, see Vietnam Documents and Research Notes, No. 114, Part 1, 
July 1973. 

6 Radio Hanoi broadcast of Dec. 20, 1976, in FBIS—APA, Dec. 20, 
1976; and Vietnam News Agency, Hanoi, Dec. 22, 1976, in ibid., 
Dec. 23, 1976. 

7 Linh and Cong are believed to have achieved Political Bureau 
status in the late 1960’s, in which case their appointment in 
December may only have been the public announcement of an 
established fact. See Carlyle A. Thayer, ‘‘Southern Vietnamese 
Revolutionary Organizations and the Vietnamese Workers’ Party: 
Continuity and Change, 1945-1974,” in Joseph J. Zasloff and 
MacAlister Brown, Eds., Communism in Indochina: New Perspectives, 
Lexington, MA, D. C. Heath and Company, 1975, p. 48. It should 
be noted that Linh and Cong are now commonly known by these 
revolutionary aliases rather than their given names (the latter 
are provided in parentheses in the text). 

8 Huu and Muoi were elected full members of the Central 
Committee in 1960 and are believed to have achieved alternate 
CC status in 1951. Vietnam Documents and Research Notes, 

No. 114, Part 1, p. 2B. 

Of all the new members of the Political Bureau, Vo Van Kiet is 

the least Known outside Vietnam. He began te be mentioned as a 
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time. The remaining 86 members, all new, appear 
to average a few years younger (if the ages of those 
few on whom information is available are indicative). 
This group includes several military officers who 
achieved prominence in the last years of the war, a 
number of former leaders in the southern branch 
of the party, at least five women, and several in- 
dividuals of ethnic-minority origin. Looking at the 
CC’s ruling Political Bureau, we find that three of 
its four new full members—Nguyen Van Linh (or 
Nguyen Van Cuc), Vo Chi Cong (or Vo Toan), 
and Chu Huy Man’—and the three new alternate 
members—To Huu, Vo Van Kiet (alias Sau Dan), 
and Do Muoi*—are all younger than the 66-year 
average age of the bureau’s 10 carry-over members. 
The fourth new full member, Le Van Luong, born in 
1910, was a Political Bureau member from 1951 
to 1956, when he resigned because of involvement 
in land reform errors; his elevation is therefore a 
reinstatement. The only member dropped at the 
Fourth Congress, Hoang Van Hoan, has suffered 
no public disgrace and at age 71 was very likely 
ready for retirement. (See the accompanying table 
for the current Political Bureau lineup.) 

In sum, while a serious effort has been made to 
introduce new blood into both the Central Com- 
mittee and Political Bureau, there have been no 
radical breaks with the past, and continuity of 
leadership has been preserved.’ 

A major purpose in so greatly enlarging the Central 
Committee, aside from a desire to reflect the growth 
of the party itself, was to strengthen party leader- 
ship specifically in economic work. Many of the 
new members evidently are economics specialists 
and were selected for this reason.*° The new full and 


Central Committee member in Hanoi publications only after 

the spring victory in 1975, which suggests he was a leader in the 

South who had been secretly elected earlier. Since May 1975 he 

has served as deputy chief of the Saigon-Gia Dinh Military 

Management Committee, Chairman of the Saigon-Gia Dinh People’s 

Revolutionary Committee (after the Military Management Committee 

was disbanded in January 1976), and deputy secretary of the 

Ho Chi Minh City (Saigon) party committee. Recently, he has been 

cited as ‘“‘mayor’’ of Ho Chi Minh City. See radio broadcasts from 

the Socialist Republic of Vietnam transcribed in FB/S-APA, passim. 
2The promotion of younger party members was detectable in 

advance of the Congress, as one analyst has noted with respect to 

the election of provincial party committees in 1974. See Elliott, 

loc. cit., pp. 48-49. 

10 Le Thanh Nghi made this point in his address to the Congress: 
“The party Central Committee, which has been reinforced with a 
fairly large number of new members, will resolutely assign 
most of its members to assume control of the localities and key 
economic sectors. Cadres will concentrate on carrying out the 
principal tasks and reinforcing important economic units and 
localities.’ Nhan dan, Dec. 28, 1976, in FB/S-APA, Jan. 18, 1977. 
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Members of the Vietnam Communist Party’s Political Bureau and Their Responsibilities 
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of the VCP 
Full PB Members 
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Truong Chinh 


First Secretary 


Pham Van Dong 
Pham Hung 
Le Duc Tho 
Vo Nguyen Giap 
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Nguyen Duy Trinh |Member 


Le Thanh Nghi 


Tran Quoc Hoan 


Van Tien Dung 
Le Van Luong 
Nguyen Van Linh 
Vo Chi Cong 
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Chu Huy Man 


Alternate Members 


To Huu Member 


Vo Van Kiet 
Do Muoi 


(as of December 1976) 


In the Party In the Government 
Department(s) 
of VCP Central Central Standing National 
Committee Military Party | Committee of Council of Defense 
headed Committee Nat’l. Assembly Ministers Council 
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Legislation; Chairman Member 
Research on 
Party History 
Premier Vice-Chairman 
Vice-Premier Member 
Organization Member # 
Secretary Vice-Premier; Member 


Minister of 
National Defense 


Vice-Premier; 
Minister of 
Foreign Affairs 


Member 


Emulation Vice-Premier; Member 
Chairman of State 
Planning Commission 
Minister of Member 
Interior 

Dep. Secretary Member 
Vice-Premier; 
Minister of 
Marine Products 
? b 

Science and 

Education; 

Propaganda 

and Training 


Vice-Premier; 
Minister of 
Construction 


@Le Duc Tho was identified as a member of the CMPC in Vietnam Documents and Research Notes, No. 114, Saigon, US Mission, July 
1973, Part 2, p. 136, and he has been confirmed in this position by numerous Hanoi publications since. In November 1976 Tho was elected 
a delegate to the Fourth VWP Congress by the Congress of the All-Army Party Organization. See Foreign Broadcast Information Service, 
Daily Report: Asia and Pacific (hereafter FB/S-APA—Washington, DC), Nov. 24, 1976. 

6 There are grounds to believe that Man may be a member of the CMPC. Called to Saigon from his post as commander and _ political 
officer of Military Zone V in the South in December 1974 to take part in Political Bureau discussions concerning the 1975 spring offensive, 
Man remained in Hanoi in January to plan implementation of the Bureau’s decision. See Tien Van Dung’s article on these events published 
in Nhan dan (Hanoi), April 1, 1976, as translated in FB/S-APA, Supplement, ‘‘Sen Gen Van Tien Dung Article ‘Great Spring Victory,’”’ Vol. 1, 
June 7, 1976, pp. 6-7. While other officers from the South took part in these sessions, they did not emerge as full Political Bureau mem- 


bers at the Fourth Congress. 


SOURCES: For information on election of the new Political Bureau, see Nhan dan, Dec. 21, 1976; on departmental responsibilities, see /bid., 
for July 3, 4, 5, 1976; for membership on the Central Military Party Committee, see the chart, ‘‘Democratic Republic of Vietnam—Party and 
Government Structure,’’ Washington, DC, US Library of Congress, DOCEX, May 1974, and footnotes (a) and (b) above; positions in the new 
state structure were announced at the first session of the Sixth National Assembly—see FB/S-APA, July 6, 1976. 
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alternate members of the Political Bureau represent 
a mixed bag of experience in politico-military affairs 
Linh, Cong, Man, Kiet), organization and propaganda 
(Huu, Luong), and economics (Muoi). Senior mem- 
bers of the Political Bureau predominate in the 
new VCP Secretariat, which is charged with imple- 
menting the resolution on party-building. As a whole, 
the leadership reflects in its composition and divi- 
sion of labor a desire to combine hard-won revolu- 
tionary virtues with stronger leadership in “practical” 
areas. 

The 14 full and 16 alternate members dropped 
from the Central Committee in December for the 
most part were old or had withdrawn from active 
public life in the last couple of years. Their depar- 
ture was not cause for surprise. The exceptions were 
a few men who were at their politically prime age. 
These included four generals (Le Hien Mai, Tran Van 
Quang, Nguyen Don, and Tran Quy Hai) who until 
recently held seats in the Central Military Party 
Committee along with important posts in the Ministry 
of Defense and the General Staff.’ In this connec- 
tion, it is worth noting that while—as might have 
been expected—the People’s Army of Vietnam 
(PAVN), did increase its numerical representation 
on the Central Committee, its proportional share of 
CC membership declined.’? From this, one may con- 
clude that the party firmly commands the gun in 
spite of the latter’s importance for so long. In 
the absence of more precise information, further 
speculation about the fortunes of particular in- 
dividuals and groups is idle. 

At the same time, it is important to correct some 
of the misconceptions engendered over the years 
by speculation concerning the position of party 
leaders either born in or affiliated with party or- 
ganizations in the South. It has been argued, fre- 
quently by observers who let political needs guide 
their perceptions, either that the party is an essen- 
tially “northern” organization which has kept “‘south- 
ern” leaders strictly subordinate, or, conversely, that 
the complex of revolutionary organizations in the 
South was essentially autonomous in origin and equal 
with the party in the exercise of power. The common 
effect of both oversimplifications was to convey a 


11 Positions of military leaders as of 1973 may be found in 
Vietnam Documents and Research Notes, No. 114, Part 2, pp. 133-38. 
The officers mentioned here were still holding their positions in 
1975 according to various reports in Hanoi publications. 

12 Whereas 30 percent of the Central Committee members elected 
in 1960 were military officers, only 23 percent of the CC members 
elected at the Fourth Congress were officers. 
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To Huu, who in December 1976 was identified as 
an alternate member of the Political Bureau of the 
Vietnam CP, is seen in Milan at the March 1972 
Congress of the Italian Communist Party. 


—Wide World. 


misleading image’ of the party and the revolutionary 
movement as having a clear-cut north-south cleav- 
age, though what “north” and “south” meant in 
this context was never as obvious as it seemed. 
Questionable interpretation of evidence aside, the 
chief cause of confusion in this regard was the 
failure to distinguish between area of birth and locus 
of political affiliation in applying regional designa- 
tions.”* 

As party leaders have stated with pride since 
the war’s end, the Central Committee held authority 
in direction of the revolution from beginning to 
end. The decisions which led to the revitalization 
of revolutionary organization in the South were 
made at Central Committee plenums in January and 
May 1959 and ratified by the Third Party Congress 
in September 1960."* The various front organizations 


13 Carlyle A. Thayer has provided guidance through this semantic 
confusion in ‘The PRG and the Unification of Viet-Nam,’’ Dyason 
House Papers (East Melbourne), Vol. 1, No. 5, June 1975. 

14 The official party history cites the 15th Plenum as having 
occurred in January 1959, while Pham Hung and the Central 
Committee, in reports to the Fourth Party Congress, placed it in 
May. The party history is Forty Years .. ., cited in fn. 2 above; 
Pham Hung’s speech as broadcast by Radio Hanoi is translated 
in FBIS-APA, Dec. 27, 1976; the Central Committee’s Political Report 
(hereafter CC Report) delivered by First Secretary Le Duan was 
(continued on p. 41) 
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and party directorates involved in the revolutionary 
effort were all formed in compliance with Central 
Committee directives.” Although activists in the 
South—who were actually subject to the repression 
of the Diem government—were leading advocates of 
these decisions, they conducted their advocacy 
within the strictures of democratic centralism, /.e., 
they contributed to the formulation of decisions at 
the center but did not constitute an independent 
focal point of policy-making.** 

Moreover, it must be emphasized that the party’s 
organs in both of the political entities created 
arbitrarily by partition in 1954 were staffed by 
individuals born and having Resistance experience 
in all three of Vietnam’s traditional regions (north- 
ern, central, and southern). In terms of birthplace 
and experience, it is impossible to say that either 
the Political Bureau or Central Committee ever has 
had any particular regional character, regardless of 
how regions are defined and whether it is birthplace 
or career experience which is considered important. 
Merit, necessity, and expedience have been the main 
criteria determining the makeup of party leadership 
organs.” The party long has been the only real 
national political: movement in Vietnam, not only in 
objectives but in organizational practice. 

Although regional feelings of individuals have 
been known to cause interpersonal frictions in the 
ranks, it is nonetheless misleading to categorize 
party members or the party itself as uniquely 
“northern” or “southern,” to impose a simplistic 


broadcast in English by Vietnam News Agency, Hanoi, on Dec. 16, 
1976, and is available in ibid., Supplement, ‘Materials on Fourth 
Vietnam Workers Party Congress,’’ Vols. 1 and 2, Dec. 22 and 
27, 1976. 

Regardless of which meeting eventually receives official designation 
as the 15th Plenum, two meetings were held in 1959 to discuss 
a change of policy toward the South. Differences between the two 
authoritative accounts of this period are traceable to the discrepancy 
in the party’s own record. Cf., Jeffrey Race, ‘‘The Origins of the 
Second Indochina War,’’ Asian Survey (Berkeley, CA), May 1970, 

p. 375, and Carlyle A. Thayer, ‘‘Southern Vietnamese Revolutionary 
Organizations .. .,’’ Joc. cit., pp. 43-46. 

15 The National Front for the Liberation of South Vietnam (NFL) 
was founded in December 1960; a Central Committee Directorate 
for the South (better known as the Central Office for South Vietnam, or 
COSVN), in October 1961; the People’s Revolutionary Party (PRP), In 
January 1962; the Vietnam Alliance of National Democratic Peace 
Forces (VANDPF), in April 1968; and the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government for the Republic of South Vietnam (PRG), in June 1969. 

16 For testimony of individuals who participated in these events, 
see Jeffrey Race, War Comes to Long An, Berkeley, CA, University of 
California Press, 1972, pp. 97-104. 

17 For elaboration of this point as it applies to the army, see 
William S. Turley, ‘Origins and Development of Communist Military 
Leadership in Vietnam,”’ Armed Forces and Society (Chicago, IL), 
Winter 1977, pp. 219-47. 
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image of a north-south cleavage on the party, or 
to characterize front organizations as having had 
an autonomous existence. 

From this perspective, the recent fortunes of 
individuals who had served primarily in the South 
are not surprising. The principal leaders of the 
Central Committee’s Directorate for the South (popu- 
larly known as the Central Office for South Vietnam, 
or COSVN) and of the People’s Revolutionary Party 
(PRP)—the core of the VWP’s “southern branch”— 
returned to party positions they had held or to which 
they had earlier been secretly elected. Key military 
figures affiliated with COSVN or distinguished by 
recent high-level southern command also retained’ 
or achieved Central Committee membership.” 

However, while persons with long involvement 
and high responsibility in the party organization 
in the South have won ample recognition, individuals 
who headed front organizations but lacked equiva- 
lent status in the party do not appear in the new 
Central Committee. The principal omissions in this 
respect are Huynh Tan Phat, former President of 
the Provisional Revolutionary Government (PRG), 
and Nguyen Huu Tho, President of the National 
Front for the Liberation of South Vietnam (NFL) and 
of the now defunct Advisory Council of the Republic 
of South Vietnam. This is not to say that these people 
have been brushed aside, for in fact some of them 
have been given positions outside the party which, 
in comparison to their former front duties, may be 
considered promotions.” 


18 Pham Hung—long-time Political Bureau (PB) member, head 
of COSVN since 1967, and a native of a Mekong Delta province— 
returned to his seat on the PB. Nguyen Van Linh—born in the 
North but raised in the South, first deputy to Pham Hung and 
probably a secret member of the Central Committee since 1960— 
now appears as an alternate member of the Political Bureau. Vo 
Chi Cong—born in Quang Tri Province (now part of Binh Tri Thien) in 
central Vietnam, a COSVN and PRP leader, Vice-Chairman of 
the NFL, secretary of the Zone V party committee, and also probably 
previously a secret member of the Central Committee—now is 
an alternate member of the Political Bureau. Phan Van Dang—a 
PRP officer—now is a full member of the Central Committee; 
Nguyen Thi Dinh—previously a deputy commander of the People’s 
Liberation Armed Force and a member of COSVN—is now a 
full member of the Central Committee. Some of these people also 
hold positions in the state structure. 

19 Tran Do, Tran Luong, Chu Huy Man, Tran Van Tra. 

20 Le Trong Tan, Le Duc Anh. 

21 Thus Phat is now a vice-premier and Nguyen Huu Tho a 
vice-president of the unified Socialist Republic of Vietnam. Madame 
Nguyen Thi Binh, formerly Foreign Minister of the PRG, is now 
Minister of Education for all of Vietnam. Others will doubtless 
remain in public life as officers of the new national front soon 
to be founded by the merger of the NFL, the Vietnam Fatherland 
Front, and other front groups. On the new front, see Vietnam 
News Agency, Hanoi, Jan. 17, 1977, in FBIS-APA, Jan. 17, 1977. 
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One other circumstance tends to foster the im- 
pression of a regional dominance in the party. This 
is the small and underdeveloped nature of the 
present party organization in the South, a fact which 
was noted with concern at the Fourth Congress. 
Le Duc Tho, reporting on party-building, observed 
that “grass-roots-level party organizations suffered 
heavy losses,” and “hundreds of thousands of cadres 
and party members sacrificed their lives or were 
sent to prison.” * In consequence, the province-level 
administrative units (which were consolidated 
nationwide in spring 1976—see accompanying 
map) in the South have smaller party memberships 
than their counterparts in the North. Thus, Dong 
Thap Province (formerly Kien Tuong in the Plain of 
Reeds) has only 4,000 party members, and Binh 
Tri Thien Province (which straddles the old partition 
line and includes one province previously under 
Hanoi’s jurisdiction as well as important liberated 
areas in the South) has 50,000 party members. By 
contrast, the northern provinces of Hai Hung and 
Nghe Tinh have 80,000 and 160,000 members, re- 
spectively. Similarly, Ho Chi Minh City (Saigon), 
with two times Hanoi’s population, has a_ party 
organization only half as large.” 

This relative underdevelopment of the party in 
the South—not some “northern” drive for domi- 
nance—is the principal reason for assigning cadres 
and party members from the North to duties in the 
South. Moreover, in light of its smaller size, the 
“southern branch” of the party appears to be well 
represented proportionally at the central level. 


Combating Factionalism 


Despite the general picture of generational and 
regional integration within the party painted by the 
Fourth Congress, the gathering witnessed pointed 
references to sectarianism, regionalism, and local- 
ism within the VCP. In fact, this was the first time 
party leaders had ever been so explicit about fac- 
tional activities or cited them as a _ significant 
problem. 

Even before the Congress opened, Political Bureau 
member Nguyen Duy Trinh, writing in the party’s 
theoretical journal, Hoc tap, condemned “the prac- 
tice of using and recommending cadres not on the 


22 Radio Hanoi broadcast, Dec. 17, 1976, in ibid., Dec. 23, 1976. 
23 See Radio Hanoi broadcasts of Nov. 11, 12, 20, and 23, 1976, 
and Radio Ho Chi Minh City broadcast of Nov. 21, 1976, in jbid., 
Nov. 19, 23, and 26, 1976. 
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basis of the qualities a task requires but on the 
basis of feelings, personal likes and dislikes, per- 
sonal relations, and localities involved, thus form- 
ing factions within the party.” In the same issue, 
Hoc tap editorialized that cadres and party members 
must “‘adhere to the general viewpoint of the entire 
nation” and criticize “erroneous thoughts such as 
parochialism, regionalism, localism, lack of concern 
for the general good, and lack of the socialist co- 
Operative spirit.” ** At the Congress, both the Central 
Committee Report and Le Duc Tho’s speech on party- 
building excoriated those who engaged in “splitting 
activities.” The CC’s political report, delivered by Le 
Duan, specifically stated: 


. . selfish calculations, scrambling for positions, 
enmity and envy, overexaltation of past achieve- 
ments and self-complacency, claiming merits for 
oneself while blaming others’ shortcomings, etc. It 
is precisely these evils—and not any serious differ- 
ence of viewpoints and directives—that are the main 
causes for disunity here and there in the party.” 


Although it is difficult to believe that Political 
Bureau members remained completely aloof from 
the squabbling, the targets of these criticisms were 
in the echelons below. It may be surmised that the 
prospect of the first Central Committee elections 
in 16 years, the postwar relaxation, and new op- 
portunities for career advancement combined to 
unleash long-suppressed personal ambitions and 
intense competition. Jurisdictional disputes between 
bureaucracies also were a factor. The leaders them- 
selves blamed much of the infighting on failure to 
involve subordinate echelons fully in policy dis- 
cussions according fo the principles of democratic 
centralism.”° 

In the end, factionalism appears to have been 
successfully contained and probably will subside 
now that the Congress is over. The party’s remark- 
able traditions of collective leadership and solidarity 
seem intact. However, one may safely predict that 
the VCP will never again be quite as free from fac- 
tional activity as the party was in the past. 

One legacy of the war which troubled the leader- 
ship was the swelling of the party’s rolls. By the 


24 Broadcast over Radio Hanoi on Sept. 14-19, 23, 25-29, 1976, 
and translated in ibid., Sept. 17, 20, 21, 23, 27, 28, and 30 and 
Oct. 1 and 4, 1976. 

25CC Report, /oc. cit., Vol. 2, p. 102. 

26 ‘General Resolution of Fourth Party Congress,’”’ Vietnam News 
Agency, Hanoi, Dec. 24, 1976, in FB/IS-APA, Dec. 28, 1976. 
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Fourth Congress, the party had 1,553,500 members, 
a total which, while amounting to only 3.13 percent 
of the population of all Vietnam, was almost exactly 
double the membership of 1966. This rapid expan- 
sion was considered necessary in wartime, but it 
had the unfortunate result, in Le Duc Tho’s words, 
of concentrating “only on quantity and erroneously 
thinking that zealous people were [automatically] 
qualified for party membership. . . .” Consequently, 
the VWP had “recruited people with low political 
awareness, thus in reality lowering the standards of 
party members and adversely affecting the class 
and vanguard nature of the party.” *” Tho judged the 
campaign launched in 1970 to recruit a “Ho Chi 
Minh Class” of party members dedicated to higher 
quality to have been only partially successful. Al- 
though many substandard members had been ex- 
pelled and new, better-educated ones recruited, the 
campaign had failed to completely reverse the ‘“‘de- 
cline in revolutionary quality” seen in the irresponsi- 
ble, bureaucratic, arrogant, undisciplined, liberal, 
vainglorious, and factional behavior of many mem- 
bers. The Fourth Congress demonstrated a resolve 
that quality should be given decisive priority in the 
selection of new members and that reeducation or 
expulsion of substandard members should be 
accelerated. 

But the relationship between quantity and quality 
is never a settled matter in a Marxist-Leninist party, 
nor for that matter is the definition of quality, be- 
cause of difficulties in reconciling practical needs, 
the class policy, and the available class base. The 
Vietnamese Communists have been particularly 
sensitive about how quality should be defined. At 
the time of the party’s birth the Vietnamese working 
class constituted less than 1 percent of the popula- 
tion, and in 1954 it was still only 4 percent of the 
population in the North—the smallest ratio of work- 
ers to population in any Communist state.” Yet even 
these figures were inflated, in the first case by 
including plantation workers and in the second by 
including civil servants and the unemployed. More- 
over, the ties of many workers have been stronger 
to their home villages than to their urban jobs. Thus, 
the value of this class as an “industrial proletariat” 


27 Le Duc Tho’s address to the Fourth Party Congress, Joc. cit. 
In 1966, the party had 760,000 members. Hoc tap, June 1966. 

28 See Tran Huy Lieu, Lich su tam moi nam chong phap (Eighty 
Years of History Resisting France), Vol. 2, Hanoi, Ban nghien cuu 
Van su dia, 1958, pp. 5-6; and Van Tao, “‘On the Quality of the 
Working Class,’ Nghien cuu lich su (Hanoi), No. 144, May-June 
1972, p. 36. 


and “revolutionary vanguard” has been subject to 
juestion. Somewhat defensively, party commenta- 
‘ors have argued that the Vietnamese working class 
nas compensated for its small size with high revolu- 
tionary qualities developed in the struggle against 
French colonialism and American imperialism,” and 
che Central Committee’s report to the Fourth Con- 
gress argued that it has been the party’s fidelity to 
doctrine, not objective conditions or the size and 
oroperties of the working class it represents, which 
nas enabled the party to lay claim to the vanguard 
role. (In fairness, it must be said that the Viet- 
namese, in spite of some wavering on this issue, 
have never followed the Maoist example of viewing 
the peasantry as a legitimate, sufficient basis for 
the revolution, even though a majority of the party’s 
members are from rural, often middle-peasant, 
backgrounds.) 

Now that the national democratic revolution is 
considered completed and the wartime need for the 
broadest political participation has declined, the 
party has reaffirmed the primacy of the ideological 
imperative. This means a concerted effort to alter 
the social composition of the party, to strengthen its 
working-class component. The Central Committee’s 
Political Report to, the Congress emphasized recruit- 
ment of workers in large-scale industry (who are 
expected to increase rapidly in number under the 
new economic plan), plus outstanding officers and 
men of the armed forces, collectivized peasants with 
proven abilities, and intellectuals “tempered and 
tested in revolutionary practice.” *° While calling 
for ‘drastic measures,” Le Duc Tho cautioned 
against blind rigidity in applying the new policy; he 
warned that “paying little attention to the transfor- 
mation effect of the political and ideological edu- 
cation” would lead to “factionalism and narrow- 
mindedness.” * It is recognized that the ideological 
requirement to enlarge the working-class component 
in the party must be balanced against the practical 
need for attracting the most capable people wher- 
ever they may be found. Nevertheless, the Congress 
has announced that the days of heavy reliance upon 
persons of middle-peasant and urban petty bour- 
geois background, permissible during the national 
democratic stage of the revolution, will now come to 
a close. 

The party-building program temporarily must take 
into consideration the complex class structure in 

29 See, for example, Van Tao, /oc. cit., pp. 37-38. 


30 CC Report, /oc. cit., Vol. 2, p. 99. 
31 Le Duc Tho, /oc. cit. 
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the South, however. Since the peasantry has not yet 
been collectivized there, the party must recruit 
rural members among poor peasants and farm la- 
borers still dominated by the “‘small-producer men- 
tality.” As for the rather large class of educated 
people in the South, it is, unlike the intelligentsia in 
the North (now seen as mainly “workers and peas- 
ants trained by socialist schools”), overwhelmingly 
of bourgeois background and regarded with sus- 
picion and as unsuitable for party membership. 
“Particular caution must be exercised against the 
reactionaries and spies who try to infiltrate the 
party,” the CC Report warned.” Construction of an 
indigenous party organization in the South is viewed 
as contingent on creation of new classes through 
socialist transformation and education. Conse- 
quently, recruitment there will proceed slowly, and 
the assignment of large numbers of cadres and party 
members from the North to the South will continue.” 

With the signing of the Paris agreements with 


32CC Report, Joc. cit., Vol. 2, p. 99. 
33 /bid., pp. 57-58. 
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Former officers in the Army of Vietnam (ARVN) at work in a reeducation camp near Tay Ninh in the South. 


—T. Terzani/Sygma. 


the United States in 1973, party leaders had turned 
their attention to economic recovery in the North, 
only to be diverted back briefly to military tasks in 
1975 by the unexpected opportunity for quick vic- 
tory in the South. After this triumph in battle, how- 
ever, recovery became even more urgent and com- 
plicated. 


Reconstruction and the Five-Year Plan 


In spite of the North’s remarkable success in sus- 
taining economic activity in the face of American 
bombardment,* the destruction had been enormous. 
The Central Committee’s Report to the Congress 
frankly acknowledged that the war had wiped out 
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34 The Central Committee Report claimed that ‘‘by 1975, fixed 
assets in the sphere of material production increased 5.1 times as 
compared with 1960; the number of industrial enterprises increased 
16.5 times as compared with 1955.” /bid., p. 13. Since the industrial 
base was very small prior to 1960 and since during the war 
the number of enterprises was multiplied by the fragmentation 
(continued on p. 46) 
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Work in the rice paddies of northern Vietnam in March 1976. 


much of the North’s economic base, “slowed down 
by two or three five-year plans the progress of the 
North to large-scale production, and upset the prac- 
tice of economic management itself.” *° Discussion 
of economic tasks at the Fourth Congress under- 
standably centered upon recovery and “‘construction 
of the material and technical bases of socialism” in 
the shortest possible time. Twenty years have been 
allotted to achieve this goal. 

The present five-year plan, for the years 1976-80, 
is the first attempt at long-range planning for the 
nation as a whole. Its guiding principle—taken from 
the first plan (for 1961-65 in the North alone), which 
the air war cut short—is that industry and agri- 
culture should be developed simultaneously and in 
complementary, interdependent fashion. Heavy in- 
dustry is to concentrate on manufacture of equip- 
ment for use in agriculture so that agriculture and 


and dispersal of facilities, these figures magnify the actual progress 
made. More representative were figures given by Nguyen Duy 
Trinh in Hoc tap, September 1976, which showed increases of 
47 percent in the value of industrial output, 28 percent in national 
income, and 4 percent in agricultural output between 1965 and 
1$75. Since the population in the North increased over 3 percent a 
year during this period, the per capita gain in industrial output 
was quite small, and national income and agricultural output 
actually declined on a per capita basis. Moreover, a large part of 
reported increases only reflected recovery in 1973-75. For detailed 
statistics on gains in specific areas, see daily issues of Nhan dan 
for July and August 1975. 

S5'L0c: Cit, VOl. 1, (p.216; 

36 The intention to begin five-year planning in 1976 was 
announced in early 1973, and outlines for the plan went through 


—J. C. Labbé/Gamma-Liaison. 


other commodity-producing sectors such as forestry 
and fisheries can achieve the productivity needed to 
serve as the foundation for further industrialization. 
Some 35 percent of the plan’s budget is to be de- 
voted to industry, and 30 percent is to go to 
agriculture.*° 

Although the conceptual interdependence of in- 
dustry and agriculture and the ultimate goal of 
“socialist industrialization” are not subject to ques- 
tion, matters of means, balance, and timing seem 
less fixed. Thus, while Le Duan, in his June 1976 
speech to the National Assembly, gave unambiguous 
priority to heavy industry,’ in the five-year plan’s 
list of “basic tasks” the need “to bring about a leap 
forward in agricultural development” was listed be- 
fore the need to develop heavy industry.** Le Thanh 
Nghi, the Political Bureau’s chief economics expert 
and head of the State Planning Commission, em- 


several stages of refinement in successive Central Committee 
plenums. In the sense that 1976 was the first year of the plan 
period, the Congress merely ratified a plan already being imple- 
mented. However, the plan appears to have undergone revision 
virtually up to the opening of the Congress, where the first full 
report of its details was given publicly. Pham Van Dong at the 
Congress presented only a synopsis of the 120-page volume 
distributed among Congress delegates. The text of Pham Van 
Dong’s report, ‘‘On the Guidelines, Tasks and Principal Objectives 
of the Second Five-Year Plan,’ as published in Nhan dan on 
Dec. 18 and 19, 1976, is translated in FB/S-APA, Supplement, 
“Material on Fourth Vietnam Workers Congress,” Vol. 5, Jan 24, 
1977. 

37, Le Duan, “All Unite 3)..,”*/oc. cit. 

38 Pham Van Dong’s report on the five-year plan, /oc. cit. 
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phasized the same point in his address at the 
Congress: 


The 1976-1980 five-year plan must . . ., first of all, 
create a tremendous developmental step in agricul- 
ture which will serve as a firm basis for industrial 
development... .* 


In the six months between Le Duan’s speech and 
the Fourth Congress, agricultural productivity and 
capital accumulation clearly had not reached levels 
which justified the priority accorded heavy industry, 
or at least not the kind of grandiose projects for 
this sector that had been planned earlier. 

That this shift disappointed senior cadres was 
suggested in Pham Van Dong’s report on the plan, 
which noted that “some comrades might be con- 
cerned that because we are concentrating our forces 
in the 1976-1980 Five-Year Plan on developing ag- 
riculture and the several sectors mentioned above 
_.. we are giving light attention to heavy industry.” 
Such, the Premier assured the Congress, “is not 
the case at all,” because concentrating on agricul- 
ture only means that development of heavy industry 
must emphasize those sectors which support agri- 
culture and that agriculture would then provide a 
“foundation for the rapid development of the heavy 
industrial sectors.” Modification of priorities there- 
fore was mainly a matter of refocusing targets within 
industry, not of downgrading industry altogether. As 
resources permit, the Premier continued, “heavy in- 
dustry will develop at an increasingly high rate and 
on an increasingly large scale. Heavy industry, as a 
result of being supplied with much more in terms 
of investments, labor, and other production forces, 
will develop more rapidly than the other sectors in 
order to equip the entire national economy with new 
technology.” “° 

Nonetheless, hard realities have dictated that a 
maximum effort be given to agriculture at first, es- 
pecially in the South where recovery is most needed 
and opportunities for rapid expansion are most 
available. Forestry and fisheries are considered other 
areas needing attention and offering quick returns, 
and it is also viewed as necessary to build light 
industry to meet basic consumer needs. The precise 
distribution of priorities among and within the vari- 
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39 Loc. cit. 

40 Pham Van Dong’s report on the five-year plan, /oc. cit. 

41 /bid. 

42CC Report, /oc. cit., Vol. 1, p. 33; Pham Van Dong’s report on 
the five-year plan, /oc. cit. 
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ous economic sectors is contingent upon such fac- 
tors as the weather and the availability of capital; it 
is therefore certain to be a permanent agenda item. 

The plan goals are to raise industrial output an 
average of 16-18 percent; labor productivity 7.5-8 
percent; agricultural output 8-10 percent; and na- 
tional income 13-14 percent each year of the plan.” 
Goals in specific areas include increasing the annual 
output of the engineering sector to two and a half 
times that of 1975, reclaiming 1 million and restor- 
ing 3 million hectares for agriculture (for a total 
cultivated area of 10 million hectares, up from 6 
million at present), planting 1.2 million hectares of 
new forests, and constructing 14 million square 
meters of housing.*” 

Alongside and in conjunction with these produc- 
tion goals, a major reorganization of society is to 
take place. In line with a decision in 1967 to 


strengthen the district as an administrative unit, the 
country’s 500 districts are to be developed as ‘‘agro- 
industrial complexes” in which the functional sepa- 
ration between worker and peasant will be blurred so 
as to proletarianize the peasants and consolidate the 


New facilities at a nitrogen fertilizer plant in Ha Bac 
Province of northern Vietnam. 


—EUPRA. 
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“worker-peasant alliance.” ** Moreover, in connec- 
tion with the opening of new areas for cultivation 
and redeployment of labor, a massive population 
redistribution is planned. By 1980, some 4 million 
people are to have been moved out of large southern 
urban centers and overpopulated northern provinces 
to underpopulated areas.** And as the population 
rises to a predicted 75 million over the next 25 
years, 10 million people are to be sent from the 
northern delta and central lowlands alone to the 
highlands and the Mekong Delta to make popula- 
tion densities more even. Furthermore, there are 
plans to regroup rural settlements into 15,000- 
20,000 communities averaging 30,000-40,000 peo- 
ple, thereby reclaiming 800,000 hectares in central 
Vietnam alone and making rural electrification fea- 
sible.** 


Integrating the South 


The five-year plan is much more than a plan for 
economic development; it is a plan to integrate 
North and South. Formal unification of state institu- 
tions was accomplished by nationwide elections in 
April 1976 for a unified National Assembly, which 
met in June and adopted the country’s present name 
of Socialist Republic of Vietnam. However, the much 
more difficult task of forming a single, uniform so- 
ciety remained. This task posed enormous problems 
of both an ideological and practical nature. In ideo- 
logical terms, the issue was whether to have the 
South sequentially go through the transformation of 
the class structure of society and the launching of 
socialist construction, as the North had done earlier, 
or to combine the two processes so North and South 
could advance together toward socialism and com- 
plete reunification. 


43 Of this program, Pham Van Dong’s report on the five-year plan 
observed: ‘‘We must be fully aware of the great significance of 
the aforementioned policy in both the theoretical and practical fields, 
which is the result of a process of combining the experiences 
gained by our country and by many others in the world in the de- 
velopment of industry and agriculture.” Loc. cit. 

44 Ibid. This is in addition to the approximately 1 million persons 
already moved, mainly out of southern cities. For discussion 
of this program, see William S. Turley, “Urban Transformation in 
South Vietnam Since April 1975,” Pacific Affairs (Vancouver), Winter 
1976. 

45 See the article ‘Some Suggestions about the Five-Year Plan” 
by Che Viet Tan, member of the State Planning Commission, in 
Nhan dan, Dec. 7, 1976, as broadcast over Radio Hanoi on Dec. 8, 
and translated in FB/S-APA, Dec. 13, 1976. Also see Tan’s report 
to the Fourth Congress, Hanoi Diplomatic Information Service, 
Jan. 10, 1977, in ibid., Jan. 13, 1977. 


Immediately after liberation, PRG spokesmen 
seemed to confirm rumors that the South would 
proceed along a separate course for up to five 
«years,** but most likely these early indications of a 
two-stage approach only reflected uncertainty rather 
than a firm policy commitment. In any case, the 25th 
Plenum of the Central Committee in mid-1975 evi- 
dently laid the foundations for the Political Consulta- 
tive Conference on National Reunification held No- 
vember 14-21, 1975. At this conference, Truong 
Chinh, Political Bureau member and Chairman of 
the National Assembly’s Standing Committee, made 
clear the party’s intention of combining “transfor- 
mation” and “construction” in the South so that 
complete reunification and full development of the 
national economy could be achieved quickly.*” This 
line was reaffirmed in Le Duan’s political report to 
the National Assembly in June 1976 and in a speech 
on the same occasion by Pham Hung, though there 
was some recognition that implementation might be 
more difficult than had initially been anticipated.” 
Although individual leaders have subsequently hinted 
at various preferences for modification of this pol- 
icy,” it remained intact in the Central Committee 
Report and the General Resolution of the Fourth 
Congress. 

Aside from the practical benefits to be realized 
by incorporating the South immediately in long- 
range programs of “socialist construction,” the prin- 
cipal justifications for making this decision were 
that the North could provide a firm starting base and 
that there were differences between present) cir- 
cumstances in the South and those earlier experi- 
enced by the North. In the latter case “socialist 
transformation” had preceded “socialist construc- 
tion” because development capital and organiza- 
tional means for domestic accumulation were ini- 
tially lacking and tendencies toward spontaneous 


46 See, for example, interviews with Madame Nguyen Thi Minh in 
Le Monde (Paris), June 8-10, 1975; also FB/S-APA, June 10 and 
16, 1976. 

47 Truong Chinh, ‘‘Achieving National Unity with Respect to the 
State,’’ Hoc tap, November 1975, pp. 20-22. 

48 Le Duan, “All Unite .. .,”’ loc. cit., p. 20, and Pham Hung, 
“The South Vows to Commit All Its Spirit and Energy with Com- 
patriots Nationwide to Maintain Peace .. .,’" Hoc tap, July 1976, 
pp. 51-53. 

49 Nguyen Duy Trinh noted that ‘‘construction is the key factor 
and transformation is an extremely important factor.’’ Loc. cit. 

Le Thanh Nghi, on the other hand, in the context of a report to the 
Congress on implementing the five-year plan, mentioned only the 
need to complete socialist transformation in the South “in a 
fundamental manner” in his list of priorities. For the ‘‘Main Points’ 
of Nghi’s report, see Vietnam News Agency, Hanoi, Jan. 12, 1977, 
in FBIS-APA, Jan. 13, 1977. 
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regeneration of capitalism were present for some 
time. Since in the South today capital is available 
and the North can provide leadership, party leaders 
find no justification for having the South follow the 
North’s earlier example. In practice, this means the 
South must undergo class struggle, reduce inequali- 
ties of wealth, socialize the means of production, 
and begin developing modern industry simultane- 
ously instead of sequentially. 

As for specific economic tasks, the South is to 
concentrate on agriculture and to some extent light 
industry, while the North will be the main locus of 
development of heavy industry and extractive enter- 
prises for the duration of the current five-year plan. 
This division of labor, far from suggesting northern 
exploitation of the South, corresponds to the natural, 
complementary strengths of the two zones. 


Capital! Requirements 


Attainment of these goals will require large 
amounts of capital, mobilization of domestic man- 
power resources on an immense scale, and major 
improvements in management capabilities. A major 
source of the first of these inputs—capital—is for- 
eign aid, which, now that it is no longer given on a 
nonrefundable basis by the Soviet Union, China, and 
other Communist countries, promises to involve Viet- 
nam in much more complex interdependent rela- 
tionships than in the past. Accurate figures on aid 
to Vietnam in 1976 are not available, but all signs 
suggest that the volume of such aid is ample. In 
1974, total nonmilitary aid to the North, according 
to US intelligence sources, amounted to the equiva- 
lent of US$1.3 billion.®*° Since the flow of aid has 
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50 Cited in The Washington Post, March 7, 1975, p. 21. 

51 The New York Times, Dec. 28, 1975, p. 4, citing a report of 
Agence France-Presse. 

52 Pham Van Dong’s report on the five-year plan, /oc. cit., p. 10. 

53 According to one report, the Soviet Union refused to support 
construction of an integrated steel mill, and the Vietnamese 
were unsuccessful in obtaining long-term loans for similar projects 
at the meeting of the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance 
(CMEA) in July 1976. Nayan Chanda, ‘“‘Vietnam’s Economy: New 
Priorities,” Far Eastern Economic Review (Hong Kong), Nov. 19, 
1976, p. 40. 

54 According to the CC Report, ‘‘the aim of exporting and importing 
is to secure the world’s modern technology, to make production 
and labor achieve higher economic results in our country, thus 
centributing to the growth of accumulation and the improvement 
of our people’s life .... Imports must satisfy the requirements 
of the scientific-technological revolution.” Loc. cit., Vol. 1, p. 45. 
In search of trade for purposes of obtaining technology, the 
Vietnamese have made diverse contacts, notably with France and 
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continued at roughly the same rate, the figure for 
1976 can be surmised to be around US$1 billion, 
about half coming from the Soviet Union. In relation 
to a 1976 SRV national budget amounting to US$2.6 
billion and planned investment outlays for 1976-80 
of US$7.5 billion,” foreign aid is substantial, al- 
though now it must be spread more thinly across the 
whole country. Vietnamese leaders may very well be 
disappointed by their failure to obtain financing for 
particular projects, especially in heavy industry,” 
but in light of mismanagement of current projects 
and the high ratio of aid to expenditures, the total 
volume of aid is probably satisfactory and may even 
test Vietnam’s absorptive capacity in certain fields. 
The problem increasingly has been not just to 
obtain more aid but to pay for imports. Repeated 
references were made at the Fourth Congress to the 
need to increase exports quickly to finance im- 
ports, especially imports of modern technology.” 
Actually, exports not only have failed to counter- 
balance imports, but they declined 10 percent dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1976, as compared 
with the average of the preceding two years. In 
calendar 1975 Vietnam's balance of payments defi- 
cit was over US$130million, and a deficit of 
US$106 million was expected for 1976. To help 
cover these shortfalls, Vietnam in January 1977 
utilized half of its drawing rights in the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund—the first such use it has 
made of the Fund since the war—to purchase 
US$36 million worth of currencies.* Exports began 
to increase sharply after the low point recorded by 
the IMF, and the goal for 1977 is to raise them 55 
percent over the level of 1976.°° However, these 
increases continued to be surpassed by increases in 
imports of machinery and materials for industry.” 
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Japan. See Henri Van Regemorter, ‘‘A New Type of Scientific Co- 
operation With France,’ Le Monde Diplomatique (Paris), August 
1976, p. 7; and the special section, ‘‘Report: Science for Vietnam,” 
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55 International Monetary Fund press release, Washington, DC, 
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56 See Le Thanh Nghi’s report to the Fourth Party Congress on 
implementing the five-year plan, /oc. cif. Nghi claimed that exports in 
1876 exceeded the level for 1975 by 54 percent. The apparent 
discrepancy between this figure and that in the IMF report may be 
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57For example, in 1976 Vietnam’s purchase of reexports from 
Hong Kong, its principal center for buying foreign goods, increased 
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of Hong Kong’s trading partners. But Vietnam’s exports to Hong 
Kong, while increasing in the same period, did so at a lower 
rate and amounted to less than half the value of goods imported. 
South China Morning Post (Hong Kong), Jan. 18, 1977. 
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General Vo Nguyen Giap, Vietnam’s Minister of Na- 
tional Defense, pauses for a rest at the northern 
beach resort of Do Son in 1975 before tackling his 
postwar responsibilities. 


—Jon Swain/Camera Press. 


Determined to undertake large-scale projects yet 
poor in domestic financial capital, Vietnamese lead- 
ers have had to weigh the benefits of aid against 
the costs of dependency. Their decision can only be 
called an attempt to maximize all options. The five- 
year plan, the Central Committee Report, and the 
General Resolution at the end of the Congress all 
advocated seeking more extensive international eco- 
nomic relations with both Communist and capitalist 
nations while emphasizing that all means of self- 
reliance in capital accumulation should be utilized. 
An important part of the international aspect of the 
plan is a commitment to broaden Vietnam’s par- 
ticipation in the division of labor among socialist 
countries, which Mikhail A. Suslov, head of the 
Soviet delegation to the Congress, revealed would 
result in an expanded role for Vietnam in the Mos- 
cow-based Council for Mutual Economic Assistance 
(CMEA).*° Because of the important implications this 
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move could have for Vietnam’s posture of detach- 
ment in the Sino-Soviet dispute, it can only be 
viewed in Vietnam with some reservations.®? Un- 
doubtedly, such concerns combine with recognition 
of the larger value of independence to incline some 
leaders toward a more austere, self-reliant approach 
to economic development.” 


Mobilizing Domestic Resources 


Whatever opinions different leaders may hold 
about reliance upon international sources of capital, 
there is a strong commitment by all to maximum 
utilization of domestic sources of growth, which, 
finances aside, are abundant. Vietnam possesses 
natural resources which make its development pros- 
pects as good as any in the Third World. Party 
leaders can also point with pride to considerable 
human resources. The North alone has 430,000 
scientific, technical, and management cadres with 
postgraduate, graduate, and secondary vocational 
training, a figure 19 times that of 1960.° Nation- 
wide, there are 1 million skilled manual workers, 
and it is estimated that 1 million laborers can be 
added each year to the work force of 22 million. 
The party envisions channeling this abundant labor 
to jobs in tropical agriculture, forestry, fisheries, 


59 A common misconception about Vietnamese foreign policy is 
that it has exploited Sino-Soviet differences for Vietnamese advantage. 
Actually, the Vietnamese consistently have held Sino-Soviet unity 
to be preferable and have taken the lead in working toward that 
end. During the war, it was their belief that the dispute only 
encouraged the United States in its war aims and that the US would 
seek to manipulate the dispute for American advantage in negotia- 
tions; in the end they were proved right. In recent years, due 
to a more supportive Soviet policy under Brezhnev, need for the 
Soviet Union’s superior capital resources, and tensions with China 
over such matters as ownership of the Paracel and Spratly archi- 
pelagos, Vietnam has been visibly warmer toward Moscow than 
toward Peking. But it remains in Vietnam’s interests to avoid a 
clear-cut alignment, and the call for restoration of Sino-Soviet 
harmony remains an important plank in the party’s foreign policy 
platform. See, e.g., Nguyen Duy Trinh’s report on foreign policy to 
the Fourth Congress, Vietnam News Agency, Hanoi, Dec. 19, 1976, 
in ibid., Dec. 20, 1976. 

60 Nguyen Duy Trinh argued in his September 1976 Hoc tap 
article as follows: “If we rely on the outside to provide goods for 
consumption, our economy will gradually become dependent. We will 
not be able to firmly maintain our independence and sovereignty.” 
Truong Chinh, in the middle of his report on state-building to the 
Fourth Congress, weighed the merits of foreign aid and domestic 
capital accumulation: ‘Both of these methods are essential to 
us, but we hold that achieving socialist accumulation of capital 
frcm within the country is the key.’” Radio Hanoi broadcast, Dec. 17, 
1976, in FBIS-APA, Dec. 21, 1976. Differences on this issue are not 
over substance but over degree. 
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and light industry to meet the plan’s ambitious ex- 
port targets.” 

To supplement this civilian work force, the army 
has been mobilized to perform economic functions 
on an unprecedented scale. The army always has 
contributed in some degree to repair and construc- 
tion work, but only after the fall of Saigon did these 
tasks come close to military duties in importance. 
The army’s principal contribution is in capital con- 
struction—mainly the building of roads, communi- 
cations facilities, railways, airports, harbors, and 
other “infrastructure” projects. These include the 
development of a road network through strategic 
“remote border areas” in which the army can utilize 
its “experience in traversing the Truong Son range” 
(that is, in supplying the South over the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail).° In addition, the army is helping to recon- 
struct towns and cities, open new economic areas, 
build water conservancy and hydroelectric projects, 
and expand agricultural production in the South. 
Despite the end of the war, the compulsory military 
service system has been broadened both to maintain 
the army as a labor shock brigade and to help 
acculturate rural youths to socialist and industrial 
work ethics.” 
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City) railway north of the 17th Parallel. 


Members of the People’s Army of Vietnam at work rebuilding a section of the Hanoi-Saigon (Ho Chi Minh 


This assignment was not welcomed by military 
leaders, and resistance to the large civilian role 
given to the army persists. In May 1976, General 
Vo Nguyen Giap, Minister of Defense, published an 
essay ostensibly designed to counter such resist- 
ance, in which he attempted to show that the dual 
missions given to the People’s Army of Vietnam— 
to assure national defense and contribute to eco- 
nomic construction—were interdependent and that 
it was in the army’s own interests to participate in 
economic work. Only by helping construct a modern 
economy, he said, would the army be assured of 
means to build a self-sufficient, modern armed force 
in the future.® (The apparent decline in Soviet mili- 


62 Pham Van Dong’s report on the five-year plan, Joc. cit. 
63 Vo Nguyen Giap, in a talk to a class in economic management 
for high- and middle-level army cadres, Tap chi quan doi nhan dan 
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64 Pham Van Dong’s address at a national day rally, Vietnam 
News Agency, Hanoi, Sept. 2, 1976, in jibid., Sept. 3, 1976; and 
Van Tien Dung’s report on national defense to the Fourth Party 
Congress, Radio Hanoi broadcast, Dec. 16, 1976, in ibid., Dec. 22, 
1976. 

65 Vo Nguyen Giap, ‘‘Build the Basis for a Solid All-People National 
Defense, Protect the Socialist Vietnamese Fatherland,” Hoc tap, 
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tary aid no doubt made this argument persuasive.) 
In October, he returned to the theme and berated 
middle- and high-level cadres assigned to economic 
tasks who complained that economic work would 
damage the army’s combat readiness, erode disci- 
pline, and retard modernization.* Although he ar- 
gued against each of these views at length, Giap 
was defending a decision of which he was not him- 
self unreservedly in favor and which clearly was 
unpopular in the army. Even in his May essay, Giap 
described Vietnam’s security situation in rather 
ominous terms and warned against allowing eco- 
nomic work to interfere with defense.* At the Fourth 
Congress, the matter was hardly mentioned except 
in terse affirmations that the army’s economic work 
would continue. Chief of Staff Van Tien Dung, re- 
porting on national defense, stressed that between 
construction and defense the latter was of “para- 
mount importance,” but acknowledged that the two 
“must go hand in hand.” © 

Whatever the differences of viewpoint, the army 
is certain to remain an important instrument of de- 
velopment for the duration of the five-year plan, 
barring a major threat to national security. Since 
armies are not notably efficient or economical as 
instruments of development, it may be wondered 
why the Vietnamese are determined to use their 
army in this fashion. Part of the reason is the army’s 
near monopoly of the country’s resources for certain 
types of construction (roads, communications, etc.). 
In addition, immediately after the war’s end the army 
was best equipped to meet reconstruction needs 
on an emergency basis. Also, with so little domestic 
financial capital, Vietnam can ill afford to leave any 
resource idle if the country is to achieve self- 
reliance. But more important than any of these 
considerations may be the fact that for the last two 
decades most of the cadres trained in party, army, 
and vocational schools have gone into the army. It 
is by far the country’s largest single source of 
trained cadres, especially in technical fields. Short- 
comings among cadres in civilian sectors only ac- 
centuate the army’s superiority by comparison. 

Yet effective supervision of the more complex 
economy being constructed increasingly will depend 

66 Giap’s talk to a class in economic management, /oc. cit. 

67Giap, “Build the Basis .. .,” loc. cit. 

68 Van Tien Dung, /oc. cit. 

69 CC Report, Joc. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 66,68, and 74; and “General 
Resolution of the Fourth Party Congress,” Joc. cit., p. 27. The specific 
quote is from Le Duan’s June 1976 address (loc. cit.), but the 
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on the civilian management apparatus of the state. 
Echoing criticisms that have been made by party 
leaders for the last two years, documents of the 
Fourth Congress state that this is a principal area of 
weakness. 


Managerial Problems 


According to these party documents manage- 
ment still follows the procedures of supply opera- 
tions developed during the war; the organization 
of production is too decentralized; the apparatus in 
general is cumbersome, inefficient, and mired in 
red tape; many cadres have become arrogant, over- 
bearing, bureaucratic, and corrupt, and steps must 
be taken to prevent cadres and public employees 
from becoming, in Le Duan’s words, a “stratum of 
privileged people who lord it over the masses.” ® 
(Some of these problems seem to have been espe- 
cially severe in the South, where a number of cadres 
have reportedly succumbed to material temptations 
or accepted bribes and colluded with the bourgeoisie 
they are supposed to be reforming.”? The main 
causes of these conditions are held to be the habits 
engendered by small-scale production, the deep- 
rootedness of procedures adapted to war but obso- 
lete in peace, and the relaxation, indiscipline, and 
irresponsibility which followed the war’s end. 

Until these shortcomings are overcome and a 
more efficient management apparatus built, the five- 
year plan cannot be effectively implemented, and 
the army cannot be relieved of its economic duties. 
Already in July 1976, the party Secretariat had 
issued a directive to increase education, criticism, 
and self-criticism among cadres and party mem- 
bers,” and this had been followed one month later 
by announcement of a campaign to combat bureau- 
cratism and red tape.” Immediately after the Fourth - 
Congress, the Premier’s office called for acceleration 
of the anti-bureaucracy drive, which was admitted 
to have stalled.” 

In its efforts to raise the quality of management, 
the government must stress reform rather than dis- 
missal because it needs many more cadres than it 
now has. Economic cadres are in especially short 
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supply in the South. It has been proposed that one 
third of all cadres of provinces, districts, and coop- 
eratives in the North be sent “to help the southern 
localities and organizations with their experiences 
in economic management.” In the next two years, 
30,000 cadres (20,000 from the military) are to 
receive training as district economic management 
cadres so that each district can be assigned an 
average of 60 additional cadres.” 

These efforts to improve the state apparatus must 
be viewed in relation to past cadre policy and to 
the proven potential for contradiction between the 
kind of professionalism required by the five-year 
plan and the tightening of ideological criteria called 
for in party-building. Because the two long wars of 
resistance (against the French and the US) nurtured 
revolutionary zeal and forged strong political loyal- 
ties as a matter of course, the primary problem 
generally has been considered that of raising pro- 
fessional and technical competence. In 1973, plan- 
ning for a two-year recovery period following the 
Paris agreements, the Political Bureau issued a new 
cadre policy which was frankly biased in favor of 
scientific and technical skills and downplayed class 
criteria in recruitment of nonparty cadres. Party 
members among state cadres were subject to more 
stringent political qualifications, but strong incen- 
tives were offered for them to study “the latest 
achievements of science and technology and the 
organizational methods of management related to 
their branch.” ”° The present five-year plan continues 
this emphasis on technical skills and promises to 
reward persons who exhibit a high degree of pro- 
fessionalism.’* At the same time, the party-building 
program outlined at the Fourth Congress aims to 
strengthen political criteria in recruitment and train- 
ing of party members. This program necessarily 
intrudes upon the cadre policy because a large 
proportion of state cadres are party members and it 
is planned to raise this proportion. 

The two sets of values therefore must be inte- 
grated in practice more systematically, more by 


74Che Viet Tan, “Some Suggestions . . .,’’ loc. cit. 

75 See “Political Bureau Resolution on Cadre Work in the New 
Stage,’’ Hoc tap, March 1973, pp. 4-6. 

76 The CC Report listed jobs requiring ‘‘high technical skill’’ first 
among those which “must be duly remunerated” (/oc. cit., Vol. 1, 
p. 47) and promised to make ‘‘good use of the scientific and 
technical cadres left by the former regime in the South’’ (Joc. cit., 
Vol. 2, p. 79). The ‘‘scientific and technical revolution,” which is 
held to be the key to socialist construction, was the topic of a 
separate report to the Congress by General Giap. See Radio Hanoi 
broadcast, Dec. 13, 1976, in FBIS-APA, Dec. 29, 1976. 
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deliberate effort, than they were in the past. In this 
connection, the Central Committee’s report to the 
Congress reasserted faith in the compatibility of 
“red” and “expert” values: 


In the final analysis, the efficiency of the state rests 
with cadres. The ever-increasing scope of state 
activities requires a great number of qualified cadres 
for each branch and each level, from the center 
down to the grass roots. Cadres of the state must 
have good technical knowledge, high professional 
Skill, initiative, and great organizational ability in 
practice; moreover, they must be zealous, devoted, 
selfless, highly responsible, disciplined; they must 
be revolutionary cadres, not functionaries of admin- 
istrative bureaus. The building up of this contingent 
of cadres comes under the responsibility of both our 
party and state.” 


In a period free of consciousness-raising warfare 
and dedicated to construction of a modern economy 
requiring ever more technical and managerial pro- 
ficiency, however, this line may prove to be difficult 
to implement. Surely, it will be another permanent 
agenda item. In view of the party’s traditions and 
the overwhelming desire to have Vietnam become 
an industrial power, it can be predicted that there 
will be no sacrifice of ‘expert’ values. 


The Future 


To sum up, then, the Fourth Congress of the 
Vietnam Communist Party opened a period in which 
politics will be more fluid, policies more subject to 
challenge and modification, than in the past. With 
the revolution and the country’s survival now guaran- 
teed, issues that once seemed insignificant, hypo- 
thetical, or indefinitely postponable will become 
Critical. 

One such issue is the welfare of the population. 
This issue was well marked in the Central Commit- 
tee’s Report: 


Our biggest difficulty lies in the fact that while our 
economy is still predominantly one of small produc- 
tion [and] labor productivity and the national income 
are still very low... we have to settle at the same 
time two tasks which are both fundamental and 
urgent: to ensure the needs of the people’s life while 
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carrying out accumulation in order to build the 
material and technical basis of socialism.” 


While certain minimal things must be done to raise 
the standard of living above its currently marginal 
level, this standard will likely remain austere for 
quite some time so that construction goals can be 
met. 

Other issues resonate with ideological concerns 
and are likely to be more controversial. AS we have 
already seen, the leadership perceives a need to 
obtain large amounts of foreign aid without becom- 
ing dependent on foreign powers; a need to utilize 
the army in construction without weakening national 
defense; a need to build a bigger, better bureaucracy 
while striving to raise political standards in recruit- 
ing and promotion; and a need for “‘socialist trans- 
formation” in the South without delay in ‘socialist 
construction.” The contradictions inherent in all of 
these objectives gives each the potential for becom- 
ing the center of debate, yet it is noteworthy that 
the Congress made no hard choices between com- 
peting values. The operating principle remains 
“more of everything.” 

To the extent that the new tasks merely give a 
new meaning to the wartime slogan “all for the 
front,” this principle may survive indefinitely, and 
Vietnam’s revolutionary ethos, so deeply marked by 
struggle with more powerful foes, may too. But what 
place will this revolutionary ethos ultimately have in 


78 Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 31. 
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the new Vietnam which the party leadership hopes to 
build? 

In discussing Vietnam’s future, the Congress ar- 
ticulated an extraordinarily strong desire to build 
Vietnam into a modern, socialist state. The intensity 
of this desire must be emphasized, but it is not to 
be understood as an expression solely, or even 
mainly, of ideological utopianism. Rather, it is based 
on the belief that for pragmatic reasons, engraved 
on the mind of every Vietnamese by the recent war, 
Vietnam must catch up with the “modern world” in 
every scientific, technical, and material, as well as 
political, sense. The Soviet and Chinese parties came 
to power with similar desires, but the Vietnamese 
are aware that they begin construction of socialism 
from a position of even more severe backwardness 
(their term); this perception is made especially 
painful by the knowledge that during the war the 
gap between Vietnam and what party leaders call 
“advanced world standards” actually increased. 
Noting that reunified Vietnam’s population is the 
third largest among Communist nations and 16th in 
the world, party leaders suggest that to ‘catch up” 
means to become a modern industrial power of 
some importance. Moreover, they believe Vietnam 
has paid a unique price—in serving as the front line 
against imperialism for 30 years—for the right to 
do so. It is their hope that the nation’s unique inher- 
itance of revolutionary values can be transmitted to 
the generations present at the conclusion of that 
long revolutionary struggle. 


New Paths for North Korea 


By Chong-Sik Lee 


or more than a decade, the Democratic 

People’s Republic of Korea (DPRK) projected 

abroad the image of an extremely belligerent, 
but puritanical and stable polity which was scoring 
great successes in developing its economy. During 
1976, however, a number of developments brought 
this image into question on all counts. 


_In the economic realm, the country’s financial 
and balance-of-payments problems by 1976 had 
escalated to crisis proportions, confirming recurrent 
rumors which had circulated in 1975 that North 
Korea was having difficulty paying for her imports. 
On the diplomatic front, the North Korean President 
in August uncharacteristically expressed regret over 
an incident at Panmunjom in which two American 
officers had been beaten to death by North Korean 
soldiers; and in September the DPRK delegation to 
the United Nations General Assembly requested 
its supporters to withdraw from the agenda a 
resolution endorsing Pyongyang’s uncompromising 
position on Korean reunification. In addition, the 
regime failed to send representatives to important 
international forums like the International Parlia- 
mentary Union and the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, and it seemed, surprisingly, that reduced 
belligerency was being coupled with a reduced 
desire even to appear on the diplomatic stage. As 
to the regime’s puritanical image, it was dealt a 
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serious blow in October, when a number of North 
Korean diplomats were expelled from various Scan- 
dinavian countries for alleged involvement in smug- 
gling and black marketeering operations. Finally, 
even the regime’s reputation for stability became 
debatable as 1976 witnessed the death, retirement, 
and/or removal of a number of long-entrenched top- 
level cadres. 

All of these indications that things were not 
going well in North Korea naturally led to specula- 
tion abroad concerning the causes of what was 
happening. Some observers raised the possibility 
that a power struggle was afoot among the top 
leaders. Others felt that North Korea was reacting 
to a rapid loss of its foreign supporters. And a third 
group cited difficulties in North Korea’s economic 
development as the primary cause of the unex- 
plained anomalies in Pyongyang’s behavior. Regard- 
less of the relative degrees of accuracy of these 
hypotheses, it is clear that the leaders of North 
Korea have found themselves confronted with seri- 
ous problems and that they are actively engaged in 
the process of reevaluating past policies and search- 
ing for new and more effective ones. Under these 
circumstances, a number of key questions present 
themselves. What are the causes and nature of the 
DPRK’s problems? Under what circumstances are 
the North Korean leaders attempting to solve the 
problems, and what are their prospects for success? 
We shall attempt to answer these questions in the 
pages that follow. 


The Impact of Sino-Amierican Détente 


Many of the problems confronted by North Korea 
today can be traced back to the beginning of Sino- 
American détente in 1971. The rapprochement be- 
tween the two world powers had tremendous impact 
upon all the countries of East Asia, and North Korea 
was no exception. The changed international situa- 
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tion brought new opportunities, but new risks as well. 

Indications are that initially the DPRK feared 
that the Chinese would betray the revolutionary 
cause—in Korea and elsewhere—for the sake of 
accommodation with the United States. Only when 
the Sino-American Shanghai communiqué of Febru- 
ary 28, 1972, reiterated the support of the People’s 
Republic of China (PRC) for North Korea’s formula 
for Korean unification, based on the early with- 
drawal of all foreign troops to their own territory, 
did the North Koreans appear to grudgingly acqui- 
esce in the nascent rapprochement between Wash- 
ington and Peking.’ Then, having been assured of 
the PRC’s continuing support, the leaders of the 
DPRK began to try to utilize the new international 
atmosphere created by the Sino-American rap- 
prochement for their own advantage. Specifically, 
they sought (a) to realize the withdrawal of Ameri- 
can troops from South Korea, (b) to improve the 
status and image of their country abroad, and (c) 
to introduce into the North Korean economy Western 
technologies and goods as a means of bolstering 
the nation’s development process. To realize the 
first goal, the DPRK engaged briefly in détente with 
South Korea, dispatched appeals to foreign govern- 
ments, invited media personalities from abroad to 
visit Pyongyang, and conducted massive press cam- 
paigns promoting its own views. To realize the 
second and third goals, the DPRK greatly expanded 
its diplomatic activity, sending numerous govern- 
mental delegations abroad and inviting diverse 
groups of foreign dignitaries to come to North Korea. 

All of these actions were undertaken in a spirit 
of intense competition with South Korea (Republic 
of Korea—ROK). The removal of US troops from the 
South had long been regarded as the first and 
essential step in realizing North Korea’s formula 
for Korean unification, which would, in the end, 
fulfill the aim of “revolutionizing” the entire penin- 
sula. Enhancement of North Korea’s prestige abroad 
was a matter of importance in itself; at the same 
time, it was seen as a means to diminish the signifi- 
cance of South Korea’s standing (recognized 
formally by the United Nations)‘ as the only 
legitimate government in Korea. And the expan- 


1 For details of North Korean reactions to the Shanghai com- 
muniqué and Sino-American détente in general see this author’s 
chapter, ‘‘The Détente and Korea,” in William E. Griffith, Ed., 

The World and the Great Power Triangles, Cambridge, MA, MIT 
Press, 1975 pp. 328-55. For various statements of the North Korean 
plan for Korean unification, see Kim Il Sung, For the Independent 
Peaceful Reunification of Korea, rev. ed., New York, NY, Guardian 
Associates, 1976. 


sion of foreign trade, the third objective sought 
by the North Korean leadership, was essential 
because of the rapid economic advancement of 
South Korea in the preceding decade. After South 
Korea normalized its relations with Japan in 1965, 
it launched massive industrial development pro- 
grams and attained an impressive growth rate of 
approximately 10 percent a year.? As the South 
Korean programs initially emphasized light industry, 
the people’s living standards improved more visibly 
than under the North Korean development program, 
which emphasized heavy industry. Furthermore, 
while the DPRK’s development plans were autarkic 
in orientation—depending mostly on forced domes- 
tic savings and thus automatically placing additional 
severe constraints on living standards and restrict- 
ing the pace of growth—South Korea encouraged 
the importation of foreign capital, producing pre- 
cisely the opposite effects. The improvement of the 
North Korean economy would have created a favor- 
able image of the North in South Korea, thereby 
improving prospects for the South Korean people 
to rally to the DPRK. Moreover, massive infusions 
of foreign capital and the importation of entire 
plants had accelerated the advancement of science 
and technology in the South, while North Korea 
lagged behind in these areas also. Clearly, some 
adjustments were necessary for the DPRK. 

In the end, the goal of removing American troops 
from the ROK proved elusive. But North Korea 
was highly successful in expanding its contacts 
abroad. The number of countries maintaining diplo- 
matic ties with the DPRK increased from 46 in 


2 South Korea’s average annual economic growth rate between 
1S62 and 1971 was 10.6 percent; between 1971 and 1973, 10.9 
percent; and between 1974 and 1976, 10.7 percent. Average annual 
growth of the mining and manufacturing sector was 18.0 percent 
between 1962 and 1971; 20.8 percent between 1971 and 1973; and 
18.3 percent between 1974 and 1976. See Gilbert T. Brown, Korean 
Pricing Policies and Economic Development in the 1960’s, Baltimore, 
MD, Johns Hopkins University Press, 1973, p. 3; Korean Develop- 
ment Institute, Korea’s Economy: Past and Present, Seoul, 1975, 
p. 342; Korea Herald (Seoul), Dec. 31, 1976. 

In North Korea, the annual growth rate of national income between 
1957 and 1960 was 21.0 percent, far above that in South Korea. 
But the rate declined to 10.8 percent between 1961 and 1963; 
7.9 percent between 1964 and 1966; 3.3 percent between 1967 
and 1970; and 4.3 percent in 1971. The rate of growth of industrial 
output was 33.8 percent between 1957 and 1960; 13.6 percent 
between 1961 and 1963; 8.6 percent between 1964 and 1966; 15.1 
percent between 1967 and 1970; and 0.03 percent in 1971. Since 
then, North Korea is presumed to have restored a “respectable” rate 
of growth, but the DPRK has not released adequate data for 
outsiders to calculate the actual growth rates. The data presented 
here are based on Pong S. Lee, ‘‘Pattern of Economic Development: 
A Comparative Study of North and South Korea,’ unpublished 
manuscript, January 1976, p. 33. 
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Expansion of the ironworks at Kimch’aek, North 
Korea. 


—EUPRA. 


December 1972 to 90 in June 1976. Pyongyang 
was also successful in expanding trade with the West 
and with Japan, and was able to begin importing 
large quantities of Western industrial goods. 

As is often so, however, in the process of attain- 
ing some of these goals and thereby alleviating some 
of the DPRK’s problems, the North Korean leader- 
ship found itself confronted with new problems, as 
complex as those they had initially set out to solve, 
if not moreso. Nowhere was this more clearly the 
case than in the realm of commerce and economics. 


An End of Autarky 


Ever since the area was occupied by the Soviet 
Army in 1945, the economy of the northern part of the 
Korean peninsula—where the DPRK was established 
on December 9, 1948—has been heavily dependent 
upon the Soviet Union for machinery and technol- 
ogy. Indeed, up to 1956, over 75 percent of the 
area’s total trade was with the Soviet Union. In 1959 
however, North Korea commenced trade with non- 
Communist countries, importing small quantities of 
industrial machinery and spare parts; * and in 1970, 
the DPRK began to purchase whole plants from 
Western countries and Japan. Its 1971 purchases 
included a petrochemical complex, bought from 
France at an estimated cost of US$54 million. The 
pace of such acquisitions was accelerated in 1972 
when Pyongyang contracted for US$95 million 
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worth of whole plants and additions to existing 
plants (specifically, US$26 million worth of addi- 
tions to the petrochemical complex). In 1973, the 
North Koreans went so far as to buy a cement plant 
complex for US$160 million, and in 1974 they 
purchased another US$160 million worth of plant 
facilities.* The total of known North Korean pur- 
chases of whole plants from the West and Japan 
between 1970 and 1974 was US$573 million, but 
the actual total is likely to have been much larger. 

To gain some appreciation of the magnitude of 
North Korea’s purchases from abroad, one need 
only compare the 1974 imports from Western coun- 
tries and Japan by the People’s Republic of China 
and by the DPRK. Between January and December 
1974, the PRC imported US$592 million worth of 
machinery, including US$590 thousand worth of in- 
dustrial plant installations. North Korea, a country 
with a population of only 16 million, imported US 
$252.9 million worth of machinery, of which indus- 
trial plant installations accounted for US $12 million.° 
In short, North Korea’s imports of machinery were 
nearly half those of the PRC even though the PRC 
is more than fifty times as large as the DPRK in 
terms of population and in size of territory. 

It is easy to see the rationale behind this frenzy 
of purchases. The industrial plants and machinery 
would, first of all, enable North Korea to increase 
production to meet local needs. By making these 
purchases on credit, the DPRK could also augment 
its scarce capital funds. Most important, North 
Korea could through such means acquire the ad- 
vanced technology available abroad, and the im- 
ported plants and machinery could serve as proto- 
types for learning and copying. As early as August 
1960, President Kim || Sung had stressed the 
need for a “technical revolution,” ° and bringing 


3 See Joseph Sang-hoon Chung, The North Korean Economy: 
Structure and Development, Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution Press, 
1974, tables 30 and 39. 

4These data have been collected from a variety of publications, 
including, for example: Far East Trade and Development (London), 
June 1972, p. 199; Foreign Broadcast Information Service, 

Daily Report: Asia and Pacific (hereafter FBIS-APA—Washington, 
DC), Nov. 2, 1972, p. C-4; Dow Jones Ticker (New York, NY), 

March 26, 1974, and Jan. 7, 1976; Japan Economic Journal (Tokyo), 
Dec. 17, 1974; Japan Chemical Week (Tokyo), June 25, 1973. 

5 US Department of Commerce, “‘Free-World Exports to Com- 
munist Areas in Eastern Europe and Asia, and to Cuba, by 
Commodity Groups, 1974,’ June 1976, pp. 2-3. North Korea’s imports 
frem the free-world countries in 1974, according to the same 
source, amounted to US$691,454,000, while its exports to the 
same countries totaled US$275,475,000. 

6 “On the Successful Accomplishment of the Technical Revolution,” 
in Kim Il Sung, Selected Works, Pyongyang, Foreign Languages 
Publishing House, 1971, Vol. 2, pp. 553-81. 
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about such a revolution had been cited as one of 
the supreme tasks of the 1971-76 six-year economic 
plan. Since the West and Japan were more advanced 
in some aspects of technology than the Soviet Union, 
and since the DPRK had already accumulated ex- 
tensive long-term loans from the Soviet Union, the 
willingness of some Western nations and of Japan 
to extend credit to North Korea was viewed as a 
godsend. 

While the benefits of the large purchases which 
have been made are obvious, the accompanying 
problems were also predictable. Kim Il Sung in- 
timated in late 1975 to editors of the Japanese 
magazine Sekai that the new plant facilities ordered 
from the West would not become operative very 
quickly: 


We were not able to scale the heights of steel and 
cement [this year] in the industrial sector, but this 
was because we are importing new plants from 
abroad in order to introduce advanced technology. 
The plants imported from abroad become opera- 
tive only when the contractual dates arrive... .’ 


Furthermore, the North Korean President added, 
the world economic recession was also affecting 
the DPRK’s plans adversely: 


Now we are importing some large-scale facilities 
from abroad, but because of the recent economic 
difficulties, [the suppliers have] not been able to 
provide the facilities we require at the proper 
time. Most of the large machine works will probably 
be completed next year. At the latest, they will be 
completed in the first half of 1977... .* 


Even when these plants are completed, of course, 
serious problems are likely to remain. Experience 
elsewhere indicates that it takes at least a few 
years for native engineers and managers to adjust 
themselves to and operate new plants effectively. 
The North Koreans are likely to find this problem 
more serious than originally anticipated, although 
Kim Il Sung’s statements to Sekai did reveal an 
awareness of the existence of the problem: 


Most of the engineers working in factories and enter- 
prises are the graduates of our colleges. But it has 


7Kim Il Sung, ‘‘The Road to Revolution and Construction,” 
Sekai (Tokyo), February 1976, pp. 191-92. 
8 /bid., p. 192. 


been a long while since they graduated from college, 
and as they are busy in their daily tasks, they have 
not been able to study regularly. As a result, they are 
not sensitive to the development of new technology, 
and they are behind in it.° 


The President added that the government had, as a 
part of the “Three Revolution Campaign,” sent 
college professors, scientists, engineers, and even 
college seniors ‘‘who are well versed in modern 
science and technology” to teach new technology to 
engineers already in the field.*® Still, one cannot 
be very sanguine about the prospects of quick 
improvement. 

Another problem associated with new plants was 
hinted at when Kim II Sung revealed that there had 
been serious difficulties in the transport of materials 
within the DPRK. At times, he allowed, the lack of 
freight cars hampered the transport of coal that had 
been excavated in large quantities; and he recog- 
nized that in a planned socialist economy, imbalance 
or inadequacy in one sector would affect all other 
sectors."’ Providing raw materials, supplies, and 
skilled labor in suitable quantities to the new plants 
is likely to magnify the DPRK’s transport and plan- 
ning problems. 

President Kim II Sung’s reference to the problem 
of imbalance and its overall effect is noteworthy 


- particularly because it would appear that the North 
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Korean leaders may have been forced to alter major 
aspects of the Six-Year Plan after the plan was 
officially launched. There are reasons to believe, 
for example, that the North Korean leadership had 
intended to build a large-scale petrochemical base 
complex on the northeastern coast of the DPRK— 
adjacent to the Soviet border—when the Six-Year 
Plan was unveiled at the Fifth Congress of the 
Korean Workers’ Party (Choson Nodon-dang—KWP) 
in 1970. The projected construction of a steam 
power plant at Unggi, mentioned at the Congress, 
was undoubtedly related to this proposed complex. 
But the plan for the Unggi power plant was later 
scrapped, and in 1974 President Kim announced 
that the. DPRK would build the Taedong River Hydro- 
power Station and the Ch’ongch’ong River Steam 


2IbIdZ = Pp. 91. 

10 The “Three Revolution Campaign,’ to be discussed later in 
this article, was a large-scale operation conducted in 1974-75 in 
an attempt to bring about accelerated ideological, technical, 
and cultural development among workers and farmers. Quotation 
is from ibid., p. 191. 

11 /bid., p. 190. 
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Power Station on the country’s west coast.” The 
evident decision to shift the site of the petrochemical 
complex (purchased from France, the United King- 
dom, the Netherlands, Austria, and Belgium be- 
tween 1971 and 1972 at a total cost of US$80 
million) from the east to the west coast was probably 
related to the breakthroughs at the Tach’ing Oil 
Field in Manchuria in 1972 and the completion of 
the pipeline from Tach’ing to Chinwangtao on the 
Chinese coast east of Peking in late 1973 or early 
1974." Most likely, the original plan for the north- 
east coast had envisaged oil supplies from eastern 
Siberia. 

Other changes in the Six-Year Plan seem to 
have been made as opportunities presented them- 
selves. For example, in 1973 the DPRK purchased 
a large cement plant from Japan and Denmark at 
a cost of US$160 million. In announcing the goals 
of the Six-Year Plan in November 1970, Kim II Sung 
had referred only to a “heightening of production 
capacity of the [existing] cement plants and the 
building of small- and medium-scale local cement 
plants.” “ The construction of the Sunch’on Cement 
Plant in the northwestern region was first mentioned 
in the President’s New Year’s message of 1974.”° 
While the leaders of the DPRK must have appre- 
ciated the magnitude of the problems which could 
be caused by such massive plan changes in a cen- 
trally directed command economy, they must have 
reasoned that the long-range advantages would far 
outweigh the immediate dislocations which would 
result. 

In contrast, they were unlikely to have anticipated 
the grave problems with which they would be con- 
fronted as a result of worldwide recession and the 
quadrupling of petroleum prices by the member 
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12 See Yun Myong-son, ‘‘The Miscarriage of Economic Planning in 
North Korea and the Improvement in Technology,” Koria Hyoron 
(Tokyo), March 1976, pp. 30-41, especially pp. 34 and 41; and 
Motoi Tamaki, ‘‘How Far Has North Korean Economic Construction 
Come,” ibid., June 1974, pp. 2-15. 

13 Concerning the pipeline, see The New York Times, Feb. 10, 1975. 
According the Nihon Keizai Shimbun (Tokyo), May 20, 1973, the 
Chinese began to extract oil from Tach’ing in 1959, but they did 
not solve the technical problems involved in transporting large 
quantities of oil until 1972. Japan began to import Tach’ing oil in 
1973. The news agencies of China and North Korea announced the 
inauguration of the ‘‘Sino-Korean Friendship Oil Pipeline” on 
Jan. 7, 1976. While details were not released, it is presumed that 
the pipeline lies across the Yalu River on the Korean west coast. 
Additional oil could be transported by tankers from Chinwangtao, 
the major oil pipeline terminal in China, to Namp’o on North Korea’s 
west coast. 

14 Kim I|-song chojak sonjip (Selected Writings of Kim II Sung), 
Pyongyang, Choson Nodon-dang Ch’ulp’ansa, 1972, Vol. 5, p. 450. 

15 Tamaki, /oc. cit., p. 5. 
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countries of the Organization of Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries (OPEC). Indeed, the DPRK leadership 
initially applauded the decisions of OPEC on ide- 
ological grounds. But the rapid rise in the prices of 
fuels, machinery, spare parts, and other goods re- 
quired by North Korea, coupled with plummeting 
demand for North Korea’s export commodities (in 
particular, nonferrous metals, zinc, and lead), began 
to affect North Korea adversely. According to a 
Japanese estimate, the DPRK’s outstanding debt to 
the West and Japan as of June 1975 was US$550 
million, and it owed the equivalent of an additional 
US$750 million to the Communist nations.** Some 
of these debts came due in 1975, but Pyongyang 
was unable to pay. The North Korean President at 
first blamed the nonpayment on a lack of ships to 
carry North Korean goods abroad and on a lack of 
adequate markets for those goods.” However, the 
nature of the country’s fiscal problem may be much 
more serious than these excuses indicate. 

The problem can perhaps be traced to the types 
of industrial development and scientific and tech- 
nological training which the North Koreans have 
pursued. In accordance with the DPRK’s early 
autarkic policies, North Korean industries were de- 
veloped primarily to meet internal needs. While some 
industries were export-oriented, the largest com- 
modity group of exports to the West and Japan has 
remained base metals and semimanufactures, 
which together constitute over 30 percent of total 
exports to non-Communist countries (US$89.5 
million of US$275.5 million in 1974, for example). 
Exports of other manufactured goods have remained 
insignificant. Furthermore, while North Korea has 
emphasized technical training, and while the num- 
ber of engineers and specialists increased from 
497,000 at the end of 1970 to one million in 1976, 
the training, one suspects, has been designed to 
staff existing industrial and agricultural plants and 
institutions rather than to develop new commodities 
for export. 

This situation may have suited North Korea 
before 1973, when the country’s need for foreign 
currency was minimal, but expanded imports and the 
abrupt recession-generated changes in international 
market conditions which developed that year intro- 
duced a situation—new requirements—to which the 


16 See S. Awanohara, ‘‘North Korea: Deeper in Debt,’’ The Far 
Eastern Economic Review (Hong Kong), June 6, 1975, p. 52. 

17 Kim Il Sung, “The Road to Revolution and Construction,” Joc. 
cit., p. 190; and Kim II Sung’s interview with Oda Minoru, 
Mainichi Shimbun (Tokyo), Nov. 27, 1976. 
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North Korean economy could not easily accom- 
modate. In order to expand exports, the DPRK 
needed to make swift adjustments to produce new 
commodities more palatable to foreign markets, but 
the industrial infrastructure and scientific and tech- 
nical manpower of the country were not sufficiently 
malleable to do so. This was in stark contrast to the 
situation in the ROK, where industry had been 
largely export-oriented and where manpower train- 
ing had been highly diversified. South Korea could 
draw on a large number of highly trained scientists, 
engineers, and managers, who had pursued special- 
ties on their own initiative rather than in accordance 
with rigid state plans. Also, South Korean industrial- 
ists had long been highly sensitized to economic 
vicissitudes abroad. North Korean planners and 
managers, trained to pursue autarkic goals, could 
not make the adjustment required by rapidly chang- 
ing international conditions. 

By early 1977, the North Koreans had managed 
to renegotiate payment schedules on loans which 
had come due, and the immediate crisis had been 
met. But since the problems underlying the recent 
default are deep-seated, they are not likely to be 
solved so easily or quickly. Nor, for that matter, 
do the problems created by the defaults end with 
the DPRK’s renegotiation of terms of payment. News 
about the defaults and charges of black marketeer- 
ing leveled against North Korean diplomats have 
seriously damaged the country’s image abroad. 
Kim ll Sung himself had told his followers on 
March 3, 1975, in a speech addressed to an in- 
dustrial activists’ meeting: 


Next, we must further develop foreign trade. Only 
by conducting foreign trade well can we heighten 
our country’s dignity and prestige, and improve our 
relations with other countries. Also, only if we 
develop foreign trade well can we make our people’s 
life more affluent. . . . In order to conduct foreign 
trade well, it is important to maintain the trust 
of others. In trade work, we must put forth the 
trust-first principle.* 


It is clear now that the DPRK did lose credibility 
and credit abroad. Following the line of argument 


18 “Let Us Vigorously Carry Out the Three Revolutions and Further 
Accelerate Socialist Construction,’ Ku/loja (Pyongyang), March 
1975, p. 22. My translation here varies slightly from that of the 
Foreign Broadcast Information Service (FBIS) staff; for theirs, see 
FBIS-APA, Supplement, March 27, 1975, pp. 27-28. | have tried 
to be as faithful to the original as possible. 
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presented by the North Korean President himself, 
this was likely to damage the republic’s dignity 
and prestige in the international arena and impair 
its relations with other countries. To what extent 
has this been so? 


Foreign Relations 


The deterioration of trade relations with the out- 
side world, of course, could not help but affect 
North Korea’s general image abroad. The DPRK 
had been riding the wave of détente since 1971 to 
gain international recognition and had greatly ex- 
panded the number of countries with which it main- 
tained diplomatic relations. Now, however, events 
raised doubt as to whether the DPRK would indeed 
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Kim Hong-ch’ol, former North Korean Ambassador to 
Denmark, seen just prior to departure from Copen- 
hagen after his expulsion for alleged involvement in 
narcotics traffic. 


—UPI. 


meet its international obligations and observe inter- 
national conventions. 

The primary goals of DPRK foreign policy before 
the defaults—as today—had been to “arouse more 
extensively world public opinion subscribing to the 
reunification of Korea [under the North Korean 
formula] and to expose before people throughout 
the world the unwarranted acts committed by the 
US imperialists in South Korea,” in order to force 
the United States to withdraw its troops from South 
Korea.*® It was with these purposes in mind that 
the DPRK had intensively cultivated the friendship 
of nonaligned states and sought to “strengthen 
solidarity with the Third World countries.” This 
strategy had been successful in many respects. At 
the Lima (Peru) Conference of Foreign Ministers 
of Nonaligned Nations held in August 1975, North 
Korea’s application for membership was accepted, 
while a similar application from South Korea was 
rejected. One year later, the Colombo (Sri Lanka) 
Conference of Nonaligned Nations adopted a resolu- 
tion on the Korean question which had been sub- 
mitted by the DPRK delegation.” 

This friendship extended to other international 
forums as well. Owing largely to the support of 
the nonaligned nations, which voted together with 
the Communist bloc countries, the United Nations 
General Assembly first passed a resolution on Korea 
supporting the North Korean position at its Novem- 
ber 1975 session, a significant milestone for the 
North even though the same session also passed 
a resolution in favor of the South Korean position.” 
In September 1976, the DPRK’s observers at the 
United Nations solicited the support of the country’s 
friends to introduce another resolution along similar 
lines before the new General Assembly. They mar- 
shaled 31 cosponsors for the resolution. But then, 
to the amazement of all, the North Korean delega- 
tion on September 20 requested its allies to with- 
draw the resolution, touching off rampant specula- 
tion. Had North Korea decided to change its overall 
strategy against South Korea? Did it. agree with 
South Korea, which had announced the previous 
year that it was no longer interested in bringing the 
Korean question to the UN for a settlement, that 
the propaganda war at the UN was futile? Or was 
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19 Kim || Sung, “Talk with the Editor-in-Chief of the Japanese 
Politico-theoretical Magazine Sekai,’ Korea Today (Pyongyang), No. 7, 
1976, pp. 2-13, at p. 8. 

20 Yi Nam-ju, ‘‘The Colombo Conference and the Korean Question,” 
Chosen Shiryo (Tokyo), October 1976, pp. 16-24. 

21 The New York Times, Nov. 19, 1975. 
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North Korean Premier Pak Song-ch’ol seen with 
Indian Prime Minister Indira Gandhi at the Confer- 
ence of Nonaligned Countries in Colombo, Sri Lanka, 
in August 1976. 


—Gamma-Liaison. 


North Korea discouraged by an alleged lack of 
enthusiasm among its previous supporters. Did it 
fear that it would not be able to win as many votes 
as in the previous year, thereby losing face? * 

There exists a distinct possibility that by 1976 
North Korea’s shrill and incessant attacks on the 
United States and South Korea and its insistence 
that its allies not deviate from the North Korean 
line had begun to raise doubts about the DPRK’s 
worthiness of support among some of its allies. 
Many of these allies had been pursuing policies 
of accommodation with the United States, and it 
would have been difficult for them to accept Kim Il 
Sung’s view that “strategically, the US imperialists 
are now preparing for a world war,” that “they are 
trying to find a way out from the economic crisis by 
means of war.” * 

Nor could many of North Korea’s allies ignore 
South Korea’s existence and support North Korea’s 
view that it should bypass South Korea entirely in 
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22 According to a South Korean report, 27 nations at the Colombo 
Conference of Nonaligned Nations, including the PRC and India, 
did not react enthusiastically to North Korean assertions that 
the United States was committing aggression against Korea by 
stationing its troops in South Korea and that the Americans were 
threatening to attack North Korea. See Tong-a //bo (Seoul), Sept. 23, 
1976. According to a North Korean source, some of the nonaligned 
nations at the Colombo conference presented an alternative 
Korean resolution in support of the South Korean position and 
“resisted to the end.’ See Chosen Shiryo, October 1976, p. 28. 
According to the Tong-a //bo report cited above, some Western 
observers estimated that the DPRK-supported resolution would have 
received ten fewer General Assembly votes in 1976 than in the 
previous year (when they got 54). 

23 Korea Today, July 1976, p. 3. 
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The late Chinese Premier Chou En-lai (left) welcomes 
Kim Il Sung, General Secretary of the Korean Work- 
ers’ Party and President of the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea, to Peking in April 1975. 


—Hsinhua via Wide World. 


dealing with the problems of the peninsula and 
conclude a Korean war peace treaty directly with 
the United States. As early as 1973, the Soviet 
Union had issued entry visas to South Korean 
citizens attending international meetings and athletic 
events, despite North Korea’s protests. Even the 
People’s Republic of China, which shared strong 
ideological affinity with North Korea, had seen fit 
to engage in détente with the United States. The 
PRC had temporarily set aside the thorny question 
of Taiwan to do so, and had further revealed the 
pragmatic nature of its foreign policy in 1974 by 
welcoming a parliamentary delegation from West 
Germany and commending them for “their resolute 
opposition to a permanent split of the German 
nation.” * 

Would the leaders in Peking who had made these 
decisions be convinced by Pyongyang’s argument 
that the admission of two Koreas to the United Na- 
tions as separate states, as South Korea requested 
in 1973, was contrary to the interests of peace? And 
if the leaders of North Korea could not get whole- 
a a a ad ae I ee a cas 


24 Joseph C. Harsch, ‘Peking and One Germany,” Christian Science 
Monitor (Boston), Oct. 24, 1974. A Pravda (Moscow) commentator’s 
reaction to the Chinese welcome was that “Peking leaders have 
joined hands with warmongers from among the most rabid circles 
of international reaction.’ /bid. 
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hearted support from the Chinese, how many other 
nations would be willing to stand unflinchingly be- 
hind the DPRK? There are as yet no definite answers 
to either of these questions, but the sudden reversal 
of North Korean policy at the United Nations cer- 
tainly suggests that the DPRK was unsuccessful in 
rallying new supporters for its views between 1975 
and 1976. 

Moreover, in 1976 events within the PRC, North 
Korea’s strongest supporter in the international 
arena, can only have added to the worries of the 
Pyongyang leadership concerning the DPRk’s inter- 
national situation. In the wake of Chairman Mao’s 
death, the DPRK regime probably favored the suc- 
cession of the radical wing of the Chinese leader- 
ship, since this group’s ideological orientation was 
closer to that of the North Koreans. But the ascent 
of Chairman Hua Kuo-feng to power was followed 
by the quick demise of the radicals, headed by 
Chiang Ch‘ing. When Hua invited to China the former 
US Secretary of Defense James Schlesinger— 
a man whom Pyongyang had denounced previously 
for a policy of “nuclear blackmail” and for “war 
hysteria” *—North Korea must have felt that the 
new leader of China could not have invited a worse 
American guest. Although Kim Il Sung’s congratula- 
tory message to Hua on his elevation had exhorted 
the new Chinese Communist Party Chairman to 
“liberate Taiwan,” 7° Hua, in his talks with Schle- 
singer, did not press the issue.”’ All of these factors 
must have raised serious concern among the DPRK’s 
leaders about what the leadership turnover in China 
implied for them. 

It is significant to note in this connection that 
North Korean Premier Pak Song-ch’ol visited the 
Soviet Union in January 1977. The last foreign 
travel undertaken by members of the top North 
Korean leadership had been in April-May 1975, 
when President Kim Il Sung had led a delegation 
to China, Romania, Algeria, Mauritania, Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia. Omission of the USSR from President 
Kim’s itinerary had strengthened the impression 
abroad that all was not well in Soviet-North Korean 
relations. The pace of contacts between the two 
States stepped up markedly during 1976, however, 
with the Soviet Union ultimately promising more aid 


————_—_—_—_—_———— 


25 The New York Times, June 23, 1975. 

26 Peking Review, Nov. 5, 1976. None of the other congratulatory 
messages printed in the same issue of Peking Review mentioned 
Taiwan. 

27 See the editorial, ‘‘Schlesinger on China,”” in The New York 
Times, Oct. 18, 1976. 
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to the hard-pressed North Koreans in June. Un- 
doubtedly, Premier Pak’s visit was related to the 
economic and diplomatic problems the DPRK faces, 
and he must have had much to discuss with the 
Soviet leadership. But the timing of Pak’s trip also 
suggests the possibility that the North Koreans 
wished to signal the Chinese leadership of their dis- 
pleasure at recent developments in China. 

In contrast to their reaction to Chinese events, 
the Korean Communists must have been pleased by 
the hard-line resolution adopted by the Central 
Committee of the Soviet Communist Party on Janu- 
ary 31, 1977, soon after Premier Pak’s visit to 
Moscow. The resolution stressed proletarian inter- 
nationalism and the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
reversing the moderating tendencies shown by the 
Soviet Union the previous year.” 

The evidence at hand does not lead to the con- 
clusion that the DPRK is about to reverse its strate- 
gies and tactics vis-a-vis the United States or South 
Korea. But there is little room to doubt that the 
North Korean leaders are being forced—tby inter- 
national developments and by events within the 
Communist world—to review their foreign policies 
and that they are indeed engaged in such a review. 
It would not be surprising if the DPRK attempted 
to restore the moderate image it projected abroad 
in 1972. Such an image definitely served the pur- 


poses of the DPRK well between 1972 and 1974. 
Of course, how much the North Koreans will be 
willing to change their policies cannot be foretold. 


Leadership Turnover in the DPRK 


Whatever policy changes are made will certainly 
be decided by President Kim Il Sung and his top 
lieutenants in the Political Committee of the Korean 
Workers’ Party and the Central People’s Committee 
of the DPRK. With few exceptions, the memberships 
of these two bodies, consisting of between 20 and 
25 leading cadres each, overlap. As in any Commu- 
nist party, the Political Committee of the KWP is 
the central decision-making organ of the party. The 
Central People’s Committee of the DPRK, created in 
1972 when a new constitution was adopted, is the 
“highest leadership organ of sovereignty of the 
DPRK.” #2 The makeup of the two committees is of 
preeminent importance in determining what policy 
will be. 


28 See Paul Wohl, ‘Kremlin fires salvo against all dissidents,” 
Christian Science Monitor, Feb. 2, 1977. 

29 For details, see this author’s chapter ‘“‘The 1972 Constitution 
and Top Communist Leaders,” in Dae-Sook Suh and Chae-Jin Lee, 
Eds., Political Leadership in Korea, Seattle, WA, University of 
Washington Press, 1976, pp. 192-219. 
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Soviet Communist Party General Secretary Leonid |. Brezhnev (left) and Soviet Premier Aleksey N. Ko- 
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sygin (right) welcome North Korean Premier Pak Song-ch’ol to the Kremlin in January 1977. 
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Over the last seven years there has been a high 
rate of turnover among top leaders in the North 
Korean political system. Of the 15 members of the 
Political Committee elected in 1970, only eight 
remained active in 1976. Two had died. Three, 
including Premier Kim Il ‘and Defense Minister 
Ch’oe Hyon, had been removed from key party and 
government posts for reasons of ill health and old 
age. Two others had been removed from their posts 
for unexplained reasons.” To fill these vacancies, 
the party had appointed nine new members to the 
Political Committee over the same period, some as 
candidate and some as full members. What con- 
clusions, if any, can be drawn from these turnovers? 
What do they portend in terms of the party’s policy 
directions? 

The first characteristic to be noted is the genera- 
tional change taking place among the top-echelon 
leaders. All the new appointees except two” are 
believed to be relatively young, in their 50’s, in 
contrast to the members replaced, who were in 
their 60’s and 70’s. A related characteristic is that 
while most of the old cadres were veterans of the 
partisan warfare of the 1930’s who had had little 
Opportunity for formal education or training, the 
new cadres are KWP careerists who have risen 
through the party ranks since 1945. Since the 
KWP has emphasized formal education for tts mem- 
bers and has sent many young men to the Soviet 
Union for higher education, one is inclined to be- 
lieve that most of the new leaders are better edu- 
cated than their predecessors. 

Of course, one cannot conclude automatically 
that younger cadres with more education and tech- 
nical training will be more pragmatic than their 
elders. All of them undoubtedly pride themselves 
in their undivided loyalty and dedication to the 
supreme leader and the party, and if asked, they 
would probably deny that their orientations are any 
different from those of the men who have been 


30 Ch’oe Yong-gon, Vice-President of the DPRK, died in 1976 at 
age 76. Chong Chun-t’aek, an industrial expert, died in 1973. Kim II, 
the former Premier, was elevated to the post of First Vice- 

President in 1976. Ch’oe Hyon, Defense Minister, was relieved of 
the post in 1976, at age 69, although he retained his position as 
Vice-Chairman of the Military Affairs Commission. Kim Yong-ju, 
younger brother of the President and director of the Organization 
and Guidance Department of the KWP, is believed to have been 
relieved of that assignment in 1974 or 1975. He was made a 
vice-premier in 1974. Kim Chung-rin, director of the KWP’s 

bureau in charge of South Korean affairs, is thought to have been 
removed from that post in 1975 or 1976. Kim Man-gum, an agri- 
cultural expert, was reported to have been relieved of his vice- 
premiership in 1973 at age 68. While Kim Chung-rin held rank-order 


retired. But, if the experience of other countries 
can be used a guide, there is a likelihood that they 
will be more “rational’”—or pragmatic—than the 
old veterans they have replaced. 

Quite apart from the changes in the overall com- 
position of the Political Committee which we have 
been discussing, it is important to consider the 
difference in background and training between the 
retired Premier Kim Il, who has been “promoted” 
to a vice-presidency, and the new Premier Pak 
Song-ch’ol. While the former had little formal edu- 
cation and was credited with expertise in agri- 
culture, the latter is reported to have attended a 
Japanese college prior to joining Kim || Sung in 


Manchuria in the 1930’s and has devoted himself 


exclusively to foreign affairs since 1954, becoming 
director of the International Affairs Department of 
the KWP in 1966 and filling the post of Foreign 
Minister between 1959 and 1970. He has been in 
charge of negotiations with South Korea since 1972, 
although Kim II Sung’s younger brother, Kim Yong- 
ju, has served as nominal chairman of the North- 


South Coordination Committee. It is reasonable to 


assume that a man of Pak’s background will have 
a broader perspective and a much wider range of 
knowledge than his predecessor. 

Ultimate decision-making power in the DPRK 
rests, as always, with President Kim Il Sung, the 
undisputed leader of North Korea. But the leader 


Cannot act without counsel and advice from those 


he trusts. Therefore, one can build a plausible case 
for the hypothesis that North Korea’s departures 
from past policies, at the United Nations and at 
Panmunjom, were the results of leadership changes. 
One might argue that the new Premier, having as- 
sumed office on April 30, 1976, prevailed upon the 
President to review certain old policies which had 
not been very effective in promoting the interest of 


the DPRK, and that the younger generation of tech- | 


nocrats in the leadership, who were more pragmatic 


number 10 and Kim Man-gum held rank-order number 15 in 
1970, they were listed as numbers 30 and 31 respectively in the 


roster of the funeral committee for Vice President Ch’oe Yong-gon 


in September 1976. Neither of them was included in the roster 
of high-ranking officials who appeared in October 1975 at the 
30th anniversary of the KWP’s founding, an important indication 
that they were no longer counted as members of the inner circle. 
President Kim’s brother, Kim Yong-ju, also failed to appear at the 
anniversary celebration, and was missing from the funeral com- 
mittee roster cited above, although he had been a member of the 
funeral committees for Nam II (March 1976) and Hong Won-gil 
(May 1976). See Kita Chosen Kenkyu (Tokyo), October 1976, p. 15. 
31 The exceptions are Yim Ch’un-ch’u and Chon Mun-sop, 
guerrilla veterans who fought under Kim I] Sung in Manchuria. 
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Kim II Sung Baiversity in Pyongyang, a prime focus of North Mote S - efforts to eemue the skills of rire 


generations. 


in their orientation, supported the new Premier’s 
position. 

The generational change occurring at the highest 
levels of KWP leadership has been matched by 
changes at the grass-roots level of the party as well. 


Change in the Party Rank and File 


Ever since 1970, leaders of the KWP have openly 
expressed concern about the problem of party 
cadres lagging behind the times. The problem was 
particularly acute among older cadres. Kim II Sung 
Summed up the situation in March 1975: 


With the lapse of three decades following liberation 

. they [the old cadres] have now reached an old 
age... . [In spite of various study programs] they 
cannot successfully press forward socialist construc- 
tion, nor can they wage energetically the battle with 
the speed required by the Party, with only the knowl- 
edge and experience they have now. [This is be- 
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cause] the economy has grown greatly in scale and 
modern science and technology are required in all 
domains of economic construction.” 


The President’s solution for the problem was to 
“teach and help” the old cadres. For this purpose 
the KWP launched a massive campaign between 
1974 and 1975 by dispatching a large number of 
“Three Revolution Teams” from the center to re- 
vitalize the cadres ideologically, technologically, and 
culturally. But since more than half of the 2 million 
members enrolled in the KWP in 1975 belonged to 
the older generation—admitted to the party before 
1961 and poorly educated—the task undertaken 
was a tremendous one. Nevertheless, the President 
proclaimed the campaign a success.” 

It matters little for our purposes here whether 


32 ‘Let Us Vigorously Carry Out the Three Revolutions . . .,” 
LOG=Citaap. 6s 

33 | have discussed this problem in detail in Chapter 7 of my 
book, The Korean Workers’ Party: A Short History, Stanford, CA, 
Hoover Institution Press, forthcoming. 
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such a campaign could in fact have substantially 
advanced the technological level of aging cadres. 
What is clear is that the party leadership is con- 
cerned about the technological preparation of cadres 
at lower levels who have been playing pivotal roles 
in pushing party programs through to fruition. The 
whole episode of the “Three Revolution Teams,” 
which involved “tens of thousands of young intellec- 
tuals,” leads one to believe that the party will strive 
to replace older cadres in leadership positions at 
various levels with young technocrats armed with 
ideological commitment, daredevil spirit, and tech- 
nological knowledge. No concrete data about party 
cadres and membership are available, but it would 
not be surprising if generational change is occur- 
ring at a rapid rate at the grass-roots level. 


Conclusions 


From all that has been said above, it should be 
clear that North Korea is in a state of flux. Of course, 
North Korea has been undergoing a dynamic process 
of change ever since 1945, and it would seem ab- 
normal to North Korean citizens to experience 
tranquility. But the changes that have taken place 
during the past few years have been more unsettling 
than ever before. 

North Korea has confronted severe problems be- 
fore, including a serious estrangement from the 
Soviet Union during Khrushchev’s last years in power, 
and one might argue that problems are normal for 
a developing society such as North Korea. An impor- 
tant difference between past experiences and the 
present situation, however, is that the current prob- 
lems being faced have been created by the DPRK’s 
first bold attempt to break into the unfamiliar world 


of Western diplomacy and capitalist trade without 
compromising its basic ideological outlook. The 
North Koreans entered the world arena in the 1970's 
with an attitude very similar to that held by some 
advocates of Western learning in 19th-century 
China—to use the barbarians to curb the _bar- 
barians. The sanctity and ultimate inviolability of 
the North Korean way was to be preserved while 
benefits were reaped from advantages proffered by 
capitalist societies. 

To be sure, North Korea has not been alone in 
undertaking such policies. Both the Soviet Union 
and the PRC sought jealously to guard their sover- 
eignty and ways of life*while promoting intercourse 
with the capitalist world. But in large measure, both 
have come to accommodate to Western conventions 
and norms. When strict adherence to political prin- 
ciple jeopardized practical interest, they learned to 
compromise or at least circumvent the former. At 
times, principles have been strictly interpreted; but 
on other occasions, looser or broader interpretations 
have prevailed. 

Until 1976 at least, the leaders of North Korea 
adhered to their principles in the strictest way and 
attempted to conduct foreign policy and trade ac- 
cordingly. Unforeseen events prevented this policy 
from succeeding, however, and forced the DPRK’s 
leaders to reevaluate their course. They now face a 
choice of whether to minimize pursuit of their prac- 
tical interests or to follow the example of other Com- 
munist countries by yielding on matters of principle. 
Changing membership of high-echelon leadership 
groups and revised cadres policies suggest that the 
DPRK may opt for the latter alternative. But only 
time will tell which path the North Korean leaders 
decide to take. 
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IN RECENT YEARS the study of 
revolution has become a matter 
of increasing interest in the social 
sciences. It is fitting, of course, 
that this should be so, for we 
live in a revolutionary century. The 
atmosphere of protest, of revolt 
against the status quo, has now 
permeated virtually every corner 
of the globe, and movements ded- 
icated to the overthrow of es- 
tablished governments and the 
inauguration of socialist utopia 
proliferate from the jungles of 
Thailand to the deserts of south- 
ern Africa. 


It is useful to remember, how- 
ever, that even in today’s frenetic 
era, revolutions are not a sure 
thing. For every revolt which has 
suceeded, there have been count- 
less insurgency movements which 
have failed or have languished for 
decades without realizing their 
ultimate goal of seizing power. 
This stark divergence between 


revolutionary success and failure 
raises some obvious questions: 
What causes revolution in human 
societies? What are the key fac- 
tors which contribute to the suc- 
cess of a revolutionary movement? 
Can the experiences of successful 
movements, such as those in 
China, Vietnam, and Cambodia, be 
distilled for application elsewhere? 

Each in its own fashion, the 
three books reviewed here are de- 
voted to such issues in the Asian 
context. Of the trio, the most so- 
phisticated in analysis is Peasant 
Rebellion and Communist Revolu- 
tion in Asia, a selection of pro- 
vocative articles edited by John 
W. Lewis. Anthony Short’s The 
Communist Insurrection in Malaya, 
1948-1960 is a useful study of 
the failure of revolution in one 
specific country in Southeast Asia. 
Reform and Revolution in Asia, 
edited by G. F. Hudson, appears to 
be directed more to the general 
reader than to the specialist and 
therefore adds little to the study 
of revolution. Several of its con- 
tributions, however, deal in gen- 
eral terms with current conditions 
in a number of Asian societies 
and provide a useful counterpoint 
to the more analytical articles in 
the volume by Lewis. 


IN HIS introductory chapter, Lewis 
directs the reader’s attention to 
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the two key factors affecting the 
success of revolution in Asia: (1) 
the objective conditions within 
society, and (2) the nature of the 
revolutionary leadership itself. As 
he points out, without conditions 
conducive to revolt, the most 
brilliant insurgency movement is 
unlikely to succeed. By the same 
token, however, favorable objec- 
tive conditions do not guarantee 
success: without astute leader- 
ship, the triumph of a revolution 
is not inevitable, regardless of the 
general social conditions in a 
given society. 

The recognition of the impor- 
tance of human will and objective 
social conditions, then, is a use- 
ful starting point for the study of 
the revolutionary process in hu- 
man societies. However, the sim- 
ple enumeration of these two key 
factors does not carry us much 
farther than Lenin, who had 
reached similar conclusions three 
quarters of a century ago. What, 
precisely, are the “objective con- 
ditions” which must exist in order 
for a revolutionary movement to 
have some chance for success? 
Given such conditions, what are 
the magic qualities which revolu- 
tionaries must possess in order to 
turn their dreams into reality? 

Both of these questions are ex- 
plored by various contributors to 
the three volumes under consid- 
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eration here. To Donald Zagoria, 
in his chapter in Lewis’ volume, 
one of the central questions con- 
cerns the role of the peasantry. 
Classifying Asian agrarian-*socie- 
ties according to types of rural 
class structures (manorial, family- 
size tenancy, family small-holding, 
and plantation and ranch agricul- 
ture), Zagoria finds that rural 
areas characterized by the exist- 
ence of family-size tenant rela- 
tions are the most conducive to 
social instability. There are diffi- 
culties in this hypothesis, as 
Zagoria admits, for some _ high- 
tenancy areas in China and Viet- 
nam were noticeably resistant to 
revolutionary penetration. Here, 
however, he points to an addi- 
tional factor: the degree of co- 
hesion exhibited by local  tradi- 
tional forces. 

Another factor important for 
success—the degree of alliance 
between urban and rural revolu- 
tionary elements—is discussed in 
the chapter by Charles Tilly. Draw- 
ing his working hypothesis from 
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examples of political and~ social 
movements in southern Europe, 
Tilly concludes that an urban-rural 
coalition is likely to work only 
when urban elements provide the 
original impetus. Without urban 
leadership, he contends, rural re- 
volt is likely to degenerate into a 
peasant jacquerie. He further sug- 
gests that cities characterized by 
a high level of industrial activity 
are the most likely to produce 
such a spark for a rural revolt. 
Cities dominated by conservative, 
landowning elites (southern Italy 
provides Tilly’s example; Saigon 
might be proposed as an example 
in Asia) are less likely to generate 
a stimulus for discontent in the 
surrounding rural districts. Tilly’s 
hypotheses need corroboration by 
Asian specialists. At the least, 
however, they suggest that the 
urban-rural linkage, now common- 
ly recognized in analyses of the 
revolutionary process in Asia, may 
be more complex than previous 
treatments have assumed. 

Other chapters in these volumes 
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focus on specific revolutionary 
movements in modern Asia which 
have enjoyed some success. The 
contributions on China and Viet- 
nam, not surprisingly, tend to 
Support the conclusion that a 
combination of favorable condi- 
tions and _ astute leadership 
brought victory to the revolution- 
ary forces. Each stresses the im- 
portance of an alliance between 
urban intellectuals and discon- 
tented peasants as a vital factor 
in the success of the insurgency 
movement. This urban-rural_ alli- 
ance, as the articles by Ying-mao 
Kau and Christine Pelzer White 
confirm, was not easily forged. 
Radical urban intellectuals found 
it difficult to see the benefits of 
building their revolutionary base 
in the hinterlands, among the ig- 
norant and simple peasantry, and 
tended (with some encourage- 
ment from Comintern strategists) 
to regard the city as the primary 
key to a successful revolt. But 
both movements, by trial and 
error, gradually came to appre- 
ciate the value of a rural strategy. 
The link, once made, was a nat- 
ural. Urban intellectuals provided 
strategic leadership and ideologi- 
cal direction; the peasantry pro- 
vided the mass constituency as 
well as the rural base, from which 
the attack on the governing order 
could most effectively be launched. 


WHEN SUCCESSFUL, revolution 
looks predetermined. What about 
those insurgency movements 
which failed or, to put things 
another way, have not yet suc- 
ceeded? Can their failure be at- 
tributed to human weakness—to 
a lack of revolutionary will or an 
incapacity to link city and village 
in a revolutionary symbiosis? Or 
have conditions for revolution 
simply been less favorable in 


their countries than conditions 
were in China and Vietnam? 

The most obvious example of 
a révolution manquée in South- 
east Asia is the Communist insur- 
rection in Malaya. This case re- 
ceives detailed consideration in 
Anthony Short’s volume. Short’s 
study effectively undercuts the 
argument of some observers that 
the cause of the Communist de- 
feat lay in the effective counter- 
insurgency policies of the British 
government. Government policy 
vacillated between feebleness and 
spasmodic acts of brutality (in- | 
cluding an alleged British equiva- ; 
lent to My Lai). The much-lauded 


Short as “conceived in uncer- 
tainty, carried in indifference, and 
born in haste.” However, Short is 
equally critical of the leadership 
of the Malayan Communist Party 
(MCP). He finds it indecisive, un- 
able to build a revolutionary con- 
stituency among the mostly rural 
Malay population, and periodically 
weakened by disloyal elements. 
Short’s analysis, then, seems to 
lend support to the hypothesis 
that human factors contributed to 
the revolutionary failure in Malaya. 
This conclusion is tempting, but 
it is also too simple, for ethnic 
considerations — a factor over 
which the party had little control 
—probably played a major role in 
preventing the party from achiev- 
ing nationwide support. The 
MCP, like its wartime counterpart, 
the Malayan People’s Anti-Japa- 
nese Army, was primarily Chinese 
in composition—a fact which 
automatically limited its popu- 
larity among the _ indigenous 
Malays. In effect, ideological and 
economic issues were largely sec- 
ondary to the emotional com- | 


munal issue between the majority | 
Malays and the Overseas Chinese , 


settlement of Chinese squatters 
in “New Villages” is described by 
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and Indian settlers. Could the 
MCP have improved its chances 
for success by breaking with its 
urban Chinese base and attempt- 
ing to strike roots in the predomi- 
nantly Malay countryside? This 
seems doubtful, for although sta- 
tistical evidence is lacking, the 
Malay peasantry, whatever its eco- 
nomic and social discontents, was 
probably not in a revolutionary 
frame of mind. On balance, then, 
there is probably little that the 
MCP could have done to improve 
its chances for victory (short of 
preserving its strength by not 
launching the insurrection in the 
first place), since the social con- 
ditions were simply not as favor- 
able to the revolutionary forces as 
they appeared to be at the time. 
The MCP’s misreading of the sit- 
uation simply compounded its 
problems. 

Another notorious example of 


Communist failure in Asia lies in 
Indonesia, where the Partai 
Komunis_ Indonesia (PKI), the 


third largest Communist party in 
the world, squandered its strength 
in an abortive coup d’état in 1965, 
an effort which resulted in the 
rise to power of anti-Communist 
elements in the army and the de- 
capitation and virtual dissolution 
of the PKI itself. In Indonesia, the 
conditions for revolt—both in the 
cities and in the countryside— 
appeared relatively favorable for 
success. Moreover, the party did 
not face the ethnic divisions faced 
by its counterpart in Malaya. 
Yet despite impressive rice-roots 
support and considerable sympa- 
thy from urban nationalist intel- 
lectuals, it was unable to consoli- 
date its influence in Indonesian 
society and, after the disastrous 
failure of the 1965 revolt, was 
compelled to retreat underground, 
a position from which it has not 
yet reemerged. 
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Why did the Communists fail in 
Indonesia? At a superficial glance, 
the lack of an urban-rural linkage 
must be dismissed as a factor, 
since the PKI had apparently won 
support from a wide spectrum of 
Indonesian society — from. ur- 
ban workers and intellectuals as 
well as from poor peasants in the 
heavily populated island of Java. 
Yet, as Rex Mortimer contends in 
his chapter in the Lewis volume, 
the party’s attempt to straddle 
urban and rural concerns led it 
into a cul-de-sac. The PKI discov- 
ered that the Javanese peasantry 
was not an undifferentiated radi- 
cal mass which could be mobilized 
by revolutionary slogans and pro- 
grams into the dynamic vanguard 
of an anti-government coalition. 
Suffering from divisions stem- 
ming from the religious and social 
cleavages within Islam, having a 
social structure characterized by 
a certain “formlessness” and 
“vagueness,” and containing nu- 
merous residents still attracted in 
many respects to a_ traditional 
mysticism, the Javanese country- 
side was not an ideal base from 
which to launch a nationwide up- 
rising. If some areas were sus- 
ceptible to radical programs (and, 
as the late Harry J. Benda demon- 
strated in his study of the 1926 
rebellion in Western Java,* the rea- 
sons for Communist popularity 
could be highly complex and not 
replicable elsewhere), there were 
others where the party found that 
it had to adjust its policies to tra- 
ditional themes, thus weakening 
the thrust of its modernist slogans 
elsewhere. 


1 Harry J. Benda, ‘‘The Communist Rebel- 
lions of 1926-1927 in Indonesia,” Pacific 
Historical Review, 1955, reprinted in 
Continuity and Change in Southeast Asia: 
Collected Journal Articles of Harry J. Benda, 
Monograph Series No. 18, Yale Southeast 
Asian Studies, New Haven, CT, Yale 
University Press, 1972. 
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In the cities, too, the PKI had 
problems. Most important, it con- 
fronted a serious rival for popu- 
larity among nationalist intellec- 
tuals and urban workers, in 
President Sukarno’s Nationalist 
Party. Sensing its own weakness, 
the PKI tied its future to an un- 
easy alliance with the charismatic 
and ideologically slippery Sukarno. 
Although this policy proved suc- 
cessful in terms of sheer numbers 
of new recruits, in 1965 the party 
found that its constituency was 
shallow and easily dispersed when 
faced with primordial emotions 
mobilized against it by its op- 
ponents. 

In Indonesia, as in Malaya, so- 
cietal divisions and the tenacity 
of traditional forces tended to 
work against the success of the 
revolution. Technically, economic 
conditions and anticolonialist sen- 
timent had seemed to create an 
explosive situation in both coun- 
tries, but in the crucible of strug- 
gle, neither party was able to 
overcome the _ inherent odds 
against success. Faced with dis- 
agreeable reality, the PKI (like the 
MCP) lashed out in frustration, 
and lost. In fairness to the PKI, it 
had perhaps done as well as it 
could under the circumstances. 
One must remember that the 1965 
coup came quite close to success. 
Without the resolute response of a 


few top military leaders, scholars 
today might be searching for rea- 
sons to explain a successful Com- 
munist seizure of power in Indo- 
nesia. 

Space does not permit an ex- 
tensive discussion of several other 
interesting case studies in these 
volumes. In a few instances, Com- 
munist mismanagement seems to 
have resulted in the bungling of 
a potentially favorable revolution- 
ary situation. Burma is a good 
example. In John Badgeley’s in- 
terpretation, responsibility for the 
failure of communism in Burma 
seems to lie primarily with the 
Burma Communist Party itself. 
Plagued with inveterate ideologi- 
cal factionalism, the party leader- 
ship failed to build a firm base 
either among urban groups or 
among the ethnic Burman popu- 
lation in the delta areas of lower 
Burma. Identified primarily with 
minority interests, the BCP lost 
the image of a nationalist force, so 
important to the success of the 
insurrections in China and Viet- 
nam. 


THE GENERAL picture _ that 
emerges from these volumes is 
that in most societies in Asia, 
postwar revolutionary movements 
have faced an uphill struggle 
against a variety of forces— 
ethnic or religious divisions, lin- 
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gering traditionalism, the popu- 
larity of rival parties, and other 
factors too numerous to mention 
here. In such conditions of ex- 
treme diversity, there appears to 
be no “magic formula” which 
could provide revolutionaries with 
a strategy for victory. Put simply, 
the success of revolution in Asia 
has required the convergence of 
several fortuitous factors. It will 
not be easy to repeat the Vietnam 
example elsewhere. 

To say this does not necessarily 
mean that the prospects for revo- 
lution in contemporary Asia are 
remote. As G. F. Hudson remarks 
in his concluding essay in Reform 
and Revolution in Asia, the Asian 
revolution has only just begun. 
Governments are facing rising 
pressures from their expanding 
populations. Traditional bonds and 
attitudes are loosening, and even 
disintegrating in some areas, and 
the level of social frustration with 
existing problems, and existing 
governments, is on the rise. All of 
this ultimately may work to the 
advantage of the Communists. 
Recent signs indicate an upsurge 
of revolutionary sentiment in Thai- 
land and among the rural Malay 
population in peninsular Malaysia. 
If this is a sign of the future, the 
prospects for further revolution 
in Southeast Asia will undoubtedly 
increase. 
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THE GENERATIONAL change in 
China has come about much more 
quickly than most of us expected. 
It was really compressed into less 
than two years, and although 
there were clear signs that the 
struggle for the new mandate of 
heaven had begun earlier, most 
outside observers were not really 
quite prepared for the fact that 
K’ang Sheng, Chou En-lai, Chu 
Te, and Mao Tse-tung would die 
within 10 months of each other 
and not long after the passing of 


Tung Pi-wu. By early 1977, in the 
wake of the purges that accom- 
panied the consequent power 
struggles, only two members of 
the Standing Committee of the 
1973 Politburo, Hua Kuo-feng and 
Yeh Chien-ying, and less than half 
the members of the Politburo it- 
self were in place. The changes in 
the top leadership of the People’s 
Republic of China (PRC) have 
quickly dated some of the pain- 
staking work of that redoubtable 
band of specialists known as 
“China-watchers” in the Western 
world, some of whom apparently 
expected Mao and Chou to prove 
immortal. 

The flux at the top in Peking 
leads us to wonder whether it will 
be possible to discern consistent 
or predictable features in Chinese 
foreign policy—especially since 
the PRC has increasingly been 
playing a more active role in world 
affairs and is now enmeshed in a 
much wider range of transactions 
around the globe. Dramatic events 
of the 1970’s, such as the Nixon 
visit to China, have tended to 
obscure the fact that the PRC has 
had more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury of experience in dealing with 
foreign governments. It has con- 
ducted regularized diplomacy 
through embassies and a foreign 
service corps abroad; it has car- 
ried on extensive programs of 
trade and cultural relations; it has 
been an active participant in inter- 
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national conferences; and it has 
joined various international or- 
ganizations. With the exception of 
one brief period during the Cul- 
tural Revolution, the personnel 
engaged in the day-to-day conduct 
of foreign affairs since the early 
1950’s have been relatively un- 
touched by the dramatic contests 
of internal Chinese politics. 
Thus, to some degree at least, bu- 
reaucratic inertia has provided a 
minimal thread of continuity in 
Peking’s foreign policies. 


GIVEN THE GREAT uncertainty as 
to how China will handle the pas- 
sing of a generation which has had 
exclusive hold on the reins of 
power for so long, and bearing in 
mind the obvious importance of 
the PRC in the world balance, it is 
useful to survey some of the 
recent literature on Chinese for- 
eign policy for some clues to what 
are likely to be major features in 
the post-Mao period. 

There is probably no _ better 
place to start than with Harold 
Hinton’s survey of the new balance 
in Asia. This is a readable and 
judicious presentation of the con- 
text within which Peking’s most 
important foreign policy decisions 
will be made and felt. The first 
third of the volume deals with the 
post-World War Il period of Amer- 
ican paramountcy in East Asia, up 
to 1969; the second part, com- 
prising the latter two thirds of the 
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book, analyzes the changing pow- 
er relations in East and Southeast 
Asia in the period of a relative 
Soviet-American strategic balance. 
Although Hinton covers aspects of 
Japan’s reemergence as a new- 
style economic giant, the Ameri- 
can involvement and defeat in 
Indochina, and diversity and 
change in Southeast Asia, China 
remains at the center of his atten- 
tion, because he feels that “China 
will be a significant power in Asia, 
whether in the rest of the world 
or not, and that Peking will be in 
a reasonably good position to play 
an active role in the international 
politics of the region” (p. 293). 
Hinton charts the trends in the 
post-1969 period toward modera- 
tion in Peking’s policies and notes 
the “disincentives” to a bellicose 
or expansionist stance. 

The selection of 1969 as, so to 
speak, a watershed in Peking’s 
world role is legitimate. It is good 
to be reminded of the great num- 
ber of events which came together 
that year: the Nixon administra- 
tion entered office and initiated a 
series of overtures to Peking; the 
United States also took steps to 
extricate its military forces from 
Indochina; Japan’s economic pow- 
er began to be apparent as figures 
revealed that it had surpassed a 
number of European countries, in- 
cluding the USSR, in per capita 
income; the impact of the Soviet- 
led invasion of Czechoslovakia the 
preceding August was felt in 
China, especially following armed 
clashes between Chinese and 
Soviet military units along the 
Ussuri River in March 1969 and 
along the Turkestan border that 
summer; within China, the Cul- 
tural Revolution came to a close. 

Policy adjustments attendant 
upon the events of 1969 culmi- 
nated in the visit by an American 
President to China and the re- 


sultant Shanghai communiqué of 
February 28, 1972, pointing to- 
ward smoother relations between 
Peking and Washington. This dra- 
matic turn in the international 
relations of the Western Pacific 
led to a number of studies and 
conferences devoted to analysis of 
the portents. The small volume 
edited by Francis O. Wilcox is the 
result of four China-centered lec- 
tures given in 1973 when the 
euphoria about the new China-US 
relationship was at its height. 
Short lecture-essays analyze Pe- 
king’s relations with the Soviet 
Union, Japan, and the United 
States. John G. Stoessinger notes 
that the forces making for discord 
and tension between the PRC and 
the USSR are not easily reversed, 
and that the relationship between 
the two Communist powers thus 
remains central in the evolving 
pattern of international relations. 
This observation is reinforced by 
Edwin O. Reischauer, former US 
Ambassador to Japan, who con- 
cludes that “it is difficult to en- 
visage the development of a dan- 
gerous rivalry between China and 
Japan unless Sino-Soviet relations 
improve greatly on the one hand, 
or American-Japanese relations 
deteriorate seriously on the other” 
(p. 44). He also feels that Chinese- 
Japanese relations are unlikely to 
develop into a meaningful part- 
nership. 

If the Sino-Soviet rivalry is one 
theme which runs through all the 
volumes under review—and it is 
—the issue of Taiwan and the 
problem of the United States se- 
curity treaty with the Nationalist 
government there is another. Mike 
Mansfield, a former member of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and a long-time admirer of 
Chinese culture, observes that 
“until the Taiwan situation is clari- 
fied we shall probably find our- 
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selves looking primarily to trade 
and other exchanges for the 
cement of our relations with the 
new China” (p. 58). He believes 
that the preponderant focus of 
attention for the PRC has been 
and will continue to be the mili- 
tary defense of its own country. 


TWO OF THE authors in the Wilcox 
volume, Stoessinger and Profes- 
sor Jerome A. Cohen, are contrib- 
utors to the more important collec- 
tion of essays edited by Gene T. 
Hsiao, which is the result of a 
conference held in June 1973 in 
Bermuda (thus do China-watchers 
suffer!). It contains 15 chapters 
which examine various aspects of 
the changed structure of relations 
in Asia and of Chinese foreign 
policy concerns. Though some of 
the essays are dated by subse- 
quent events, including the pas- 
sing of the old guard in Peking, 
the volume remains a valuable 
guide to the long-term concerns 
of the PRC. 

Hsiao divides the collection 
into two parts. The first examines 
some of the broader issues such 
as trade, scholarly exchange, 
media treatment in the PRC, and 
China’s reiations with and partici- 
pation in the United Nations. Vet- 
eran reporter Stanley Karnow 
notes the many impediments to 
accurate or in-depth coverage of 
the PRC. He was concerned at the 
time of writing that American 
journalists, finally admitted to the 
Middle Kingdom after so long, 
would wind up distorting reality 
by substituting too favorable treat- 


ment for the relatively unfavorabie | 


treatment which he felt had per- 
vaded the US press in former 


years, and he cited the journalist | 


Joseph Alsop as an example. In- 


deed, it is worth recording that | 


China has been neither the fire- 
breathing dragon portrayed by 


many of us in the 1950’s and 
1960’s nor the cuddly panda some 
observers saw during the euphoric 
days following the opening to the 
US. Fortunately, as more contacts 
between Chinese and Americans 
have developed, a balance has 
entered into the — reporting. 
Stephen Uhalley, while warning of 
“fundamental and enormous po- 
litical differences between the re- 
spective political systems, ways of 
life, and societal objectives” (p. 
84), still held out more optimism 
for the development of Sino- 
American scholarly exchange than 
has proved justified over the inter- 
vening years. William R. Feeney 
maintains that the UN has been 
an important forum for the articu- 
lation of Peking’s foreign policy 
since the PRC was admitted in 
October 1971 (and the government 
on Taiwan expelled). While the 
PRC has frequently had to take 
stands on issues where it would 
have preferred an ambiguity, for 
the most part its representatives 
have been able to pursue policies 
which have been of lasting and 
important interest. These include 
elimination of the challenge of the 
Nationalist government on Taiwan 
by expunging it from past records 
and voting it out of UN-affiliated 
bodies, denunciation of the two 
superpowers, and a bid for Third 
World leadership. 

The second part of the collec- 
tion deals with more specific re- 
lations in the wake of the Sino- 
American détente. George Gins- 
burgs observes that the Soviet 
response was one of balanced and 
measured, though hardly friendly, 
caution. Chong-Sik Lee argues 
that while, as a result of the open- 
ing of dialogue between Washing- 
ton and Peking, the two sides in 
Korea were brought (and he could 
have said ‘“‘temporarily”) to the 
negotiating table, “it is likely to 
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require a long period of arduous 
negotiations before the Korean 
people experience genuine peace 
and can afford to shed the seige 
mentality under which they have 
labored for too long” (p. 205). 
Though a couple of the essays, 
such as Kenneth P. Landon’s 
treatment of the Indochina con- 
flict, have been overtaken by 
events, the general thrust of the 
volume—that major constraints 
will be placed on Peking’s policies 
by the realities of the world 
around China—remains valid. 

As Michael Witunski notes in 
his concluding chapter in the 
Hsiao volume, by the turn of the 
century more than 60 per cent of 
the world’s population will be con- 
centrated in Asia. Obviously, then, 
this is the major area of operation 
for China, which sits at the conti- 
nent’s heart, and the region could 
offer fertile ground if the PRC 
wishes to pursue the policies em- 
bodied in the 1965 declaration of 
Support for people’s wars by the 
now-discredited Lin Piao.’ 

In this context, the detailed 
study of PRC policies toward 
Southeast Asia by Jay Taylor is 
helpful. His study is likely to re- 
main a standard reference work 
for appraising the many levels of 
Chinese relations with the peoples 
and states of the region—through 
Overseas Chinese connections, 
official diplomacy and_ state-to- 
state contacts, ties with Commu- 
nist parties, cadre training pro- 
grams, visiting delegations, and 
clandestine electronic communi- 
cations. Peking has insisted that 
its official state-level relations are 
fully in accord with the five princi- 
ples of peaceful coexistence— 
that mainstay of official foreign 


1 Lin Piao, ‘‘Long Live the Victory of the 
People’s War,’’ released by New China News 
Agency, Sept. 2, 1965. 
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policy pronouncements since the 
Bandung Conference of 1955— 
but that this does not exclude sup- 
port for and assistance to the revo- 
lutionary movements and _ insur- 
gencies in Southeast Asia by the 
Chinese Communist Party (CCP). 
Political leaders in the area thus 
have had difficulty in separating 
and sorting out, let alone coping 
with, the various dimensions of 
relations. 

The seeming contradictions in 
policy are well brought out in 
Taylor’s discussion of PRC rela- 
tions with Burma and Indonesia. 
His research highlights the selec- 
tive nature of Chinese support for 
revolutionary movements abroad. 
It would be hard indeed to inter- 
pret the choices by Peking in 
Strictly ideological terms, though 
the Chinese attempt to do so. As 
Taylor notes, “the primary stand- 
ard by which the Chinese divide 
sham from genuine liberation 
struggles is Peking’s own security, 
prestige, and influence” (p. 389). 
Increasingly, Peking’s view of its 
own national interest, rather than 
its vision of some utopian Asian 
Communist community, dictates 
its other foreign policy choices 
too. But, as Taylor warns, to pre- 
clude the possibility that some 
such national-ideological objective 
might again motivate Chinese be- 
havior would be to commit the 
mistake of an earlier period when 
people refused to believe that the 
leadership around Mao were seri- 
ous Communists. 


EVEN IF Peking were to attempt 
to bring about a Cultural Revolu- 
tion-style proletarianization in sur- 
rounding areas, there would be 
great obstacles, for, as Taylor 
brings out, the political climate is 
not the same as in former dec- 
ades. Further, there are the prac- 
tical restraints on the capabilities 
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of China itself. The limitations on 
Peking’s capacity to deploy its 
power and exert influence beyond 
its borders are the subject of the 
first part of Robert C. North’s 
treatment of Chinese foreign pol- 
icy. North’s volume, intended as 
an undergraduate text and an in- 
troduction for the intelligent lay- 
man, condenses a great amount 
of material about China into brief 
scope. He concludes that despite 
its size and population, ‘‘Com- 
munist China, in terms of its 
economy, is still a second-rate 
power at best” (p. 33). And 
despite a nuclear capability, he 
feels, the same can be said 
about the PRC as a military pow- 
er. In fact, North would probably 
retitle Hinton’s book “Two and 
Two-Half Powers.” 

The second part of North’s book 
is devoted to “describing and 
projecting Chinese Communist 
foreign policy.” His summary of 
the issues which have concerned 
Peking for more than two decades 
is in large part a description of 
continuing problems for the PRC 
and of major centers of persistent 
concern: adjustments with the 
United States and Japan; conten- 
tion with the Soviet Union; and 
active participation in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. Although only 
minor changes have been made 
to update this book since it was 
first published in 1969 and most 
of the materials are drawn from 
the Chinese experiences in foreign 
affairs before that watershed year, 
North is able to point toward the 
major determinants of foreign 
policy for the future. In his con- 
cluding chapter, he gives weight 
to the Chineseness of that policy, 
observing: 


For the People’s Republic of China 
it appears that political culture, 
tradition, changes in capabilities, 


and conscious choice arising from 
deep reservoirs of dissatisfaction 
have all been powerful factors in 
Chinese behavior. Of these four, 
capability, tradition, and  con- 
scious choice arising from dissat- 
isfaction are still so strong that 
certain aspects of Chinese policy 
and behavior would be very likely 
to continue even if the leadership 
should substantially change and if 
specific aspects of the political 
culture — the Marxist-Leninist- 
Maoist ideology and style—were 
to be replaced by something else. 
(p. 150) 


But he also feels that China’s for- 
eign policy will be determined by 
such factors as the need to close 
the population-technology gap, 
the concern for access to raw ma- 
terials, and the adjustment to the 
new balance of forces in Asia. 

One thing is quite clear: Chi- 
nese foreign policy does have its 
own style. Historians have com- 
mented on the parallels between 
foreign policy styles of dynastic 
times and those of the PRC— 
secrecy, inaccessibility, guided 
tourism, internal controls, and 
exaggerated rhetoric, to name only 
a few examples. But the style of 
Peking today is something more. 
Its perspective has been _ influ- 
enced by Maoist interpretations 
and behavior patterns, and despite 
the clear indications that some of 
the exaggerated claims advanced 
for the late leader are being re- 
vised as his judgment about peo- 
ple, including his last wife, and 
even about policies is called into 
question, Peking continues to 
justify policies and maintain a 
mystique of infallibility by refer- 
ence to Mao’s interpretations of 
world forces and trends. This 
sometimes necessitates distortion 
and unmaking of facts. Neverthe- 
less, it is important that this in- 
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gredient, a key factor in PRC 
perceptions of the world and PRC 
expectations regarding actions by 
others, be taken into account. 

In this respect, John Gittings’ 
historical summary of the Maoist 
views on foreign policy is useful. 
Gittings is an avid admirer of Mao 
Tse-tung, and this work is sprin- 
kled with characterizations that 
resemble those that adorned the 
pages of Jen-min Jih-pao during 
the height of the personality cult: 
the Chinese leader is “correct,” 
“clear-headed,” and “farsighted”; 
his writings have a “brilliant twist 
of dialectical skill”; and the nine 
polemics in reply to the July 14, 
1963, “Open Letter” of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union,’ 
which Gittings believes bore the 
stamp of “The Chairman,” are a 
“masterly mixture of crisp invec- 
tive and cold logic” (they are actu- 
ally somewhat repetitious and at 
times downright boring). Accord- 
ing to Gittings—and this much is 
accurate—a key feature in Mao’s 
world view is the Leninist interpre- 
tation of imperialism and the re- 
sulting perception of China’s po- 
sition as a semicolony. Much of 
Mao’s dynamism stemmed from 
his commitment to a constant 
Struggle against the forces of im- 
perialism as he perceived them. 
It is interesting that no attention 
is given to Lenin’s 1920 “Draft' 
Theses on the National and 
Colonial Question,” yet therein lay 
the strategy for the semicolonial 
countries for which Mao was later 
to receive credit. 

Gittings so identifies with Mao’s 
interpretations and with PRC po- 
sitions it is frequently difficult to 
determine which are his and 
which. are those of the Chinese. 


2 The Polemic on the General Line of the 
International Communist Movement, Peking, 
Foreign Languages Press, 1965. 
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He accepts PRC rewriting of such 
items as the 1936 kidnaping of 
Chiang Kai-shek, the voluntary 
repatriation issue in the Korean 
negotiations in 1952-53, the 1958 
offshore islands crisis (which he 
describes as an American block- 
ade), and the 1965 Gestapu inci- 
dent in Indonesia (which he char- 
acterizes as a “rightwing coup”). 
And for Gittings, who finds in 
“Chairman Mao’s_ revolutionary 
diplomatic line” the “key to our 
understanding of the inner ra- 
tionality of Chinese foreign policy 
in the past and probably in the 
future as well” (p. 260), naturally 
the villains of the piece are 
“American imperialism” and ‘So- 
viet revisionism.” His is a “devil 
theory of history” which perceives 
a “fundamental principal of uni- 
versalist capitalism which lay be- 
hind US foreign policy” (p. 164). 

Much of Gittings’ presentation 


could be dismissed as distorted 
and in fact downright silly; how- 
ever, these Maoist interpretations 
have sunk some roots into the 
Chinese intellectual soil, and it is 
important that we understand the 
sources for arguments which we 
are likely to confront in years 
ahead. His book also helps us to 
appreciate why a number of re- 
visionist historians in the West, 
where there is a deserved guilt 
complex over past treatment of 
China, tend to be admirers of 
Mao Tse-tung and to accept some- 
what uncritically the PRC’s world 
view. 

Gittings’ emphasis on the Chi- 
nese sensitivity to imperialist pres- 
sures leads him to the conclusion 
—surely one of the most provoca- 
tive theses of his work—that the 
internal shifts in Peking’s policies 
are in response to external pres- 
sures rather than the other way 
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around. On this score, the authors 
of the other works under review 
here would certainly disagree. 
They too would doubt whether the 
Chairman’s “revolutionary line” is 
as solidly entrenched in Chinese 
foreign policy as Gittings believes 
it is. But it remains a factor de- 
serving our attention, and he has 
proved himself an able, albeit 
partisan, analyst. 

As Harold Hinton accurately 
observes, “more than most coun- 
tries, China in the past has sur- 
prised those who have tried to 
predict its future” (p. 278). 
Thanks to efforts such as those 
under review, however, we are in 
a better position to anticipate 
major thrusts and to chart impor- 
tant problems and trends in the 
foreign relations of the world’s 
most populous state than we were 
for the Soviet Union when the 
Stalin era ended. 


GARTH ALEXANDER. The /nvisible 
China. New York, NY, Macmillan, 
1973. 
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IT iS ONLY in this decade that 
China has regained much of the 
prestige and power position she 
enjoyed prior to the 18th century. 
The People’s Republic today looms 


as a superpower, whose proximity 
is viewed as an overwhelming 
threat by Southeast Asian coun- 
tries. Once limited to pursuing 
influence basically through the 
promotion of her domestic ex- 
perience as a panacea for under- 
development, the PRC is now in 
a better position to reclaim 
China’s lost hegemony over the 
area. The countries of Southeast 
Asia must exercise realism in 
formulating viable policies to deal 
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with and accommodate to this 
recent change in the international 
order. And no policy toward a 
strong China can ignore the role 
and presence of the sizable 
Overseas, or “Nanyang,” Chinese 
communities in all of these coun- 
tries. For, unless local leaders 
pragmatically reassess discrimina- 
tory policies and actions rooted in 
traditional Sinophobia and move to 
assimilate local Chinese minorities 
(or the majority in the case of 
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Singapore) as cocontributors to 
national development, they may 
find themselves providing Peking 
a source of considerable political 
leverage. 

In a very readable journalistic 
style, Garth Alexander examines 
the various local prejudices— 
racial, social, cultural, ideological, 
and economic—which have led to 
the persecution of the Overseas 
Chinese over the centuries. During 
the early years, when Chinese 
were in many instances being 
exploited as a source of cheap 
labor, to be bought and sold like 
sheep and cattle, there were still 
warnings against the “Yellow 
Peril,” and campaigns were 
launched in Southeast Asia and 
elsewhere to eliminate the 
Chinese. The Chinese had no 
rights or protection under focal 
legal systems and, as the idiom 
that entered the English language 
somewhat later suggests, stood 
only a “Chinaman’s chance” of 
alleviating the constant abuse and 
discrimination. 

Despite raids, slaughters, prov- 
ocations, and abuse, the patient 
and hardy Overseas Chinese— 
some 10 million of them—sur- 
vived and carved a niche for 
themselves in the history of South- 
east Asia’s development. From 
mere coolies and vendors, they 
became important financiers, edu- 
cators, and even prominent 
politicians. Whether directly or 
indirectly, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the Chinese helped 
modernize these societies as tax 
farmers, retail traders, or bankers. 
Commercialization of agriculture 
went hand in hand with Chinese 
introduction of rice mills and ex- 
port-import businesses. Capital- 
investment and finance houses 
followed shortly thereafter. How- 
ever, while grudgingly acknowl- 
edging these vital contributions, 


indigenous political leaders have 
been all too ready to heap the 
blame for national ills on the 
Overseas Chinese, to make them 
the scapegoat par excellence. 

(In his zeal to demonstrate the 
unjust treatment of the Chinese 
in Southeast Asia, it should be 
noted, Alexander tends to exag- 
gerate the role that anti-Chinese 
sentiment played in spurring 
various nationalist movements. 
For example, he too readily links 
the overthrow of the absolute 
monarchy in Thailand in 1932 to 
a fear of Chinese ‘‘colonizers” 
who allegedly were using their 
privileged status to establish a 
stranglehold over the entire Thai 
economy. According to Alexander, 
the People’s Party that was suc- 
cessful in overthrowing the abso- 
lute monarchy in favor of a 
democratic system was a Thai 
secret society founded to counter 
this perceived threat [p. 31]. Such 
an approach in discussing Thai- 
land and other countries tends 
to paint the Chinese as the main, 
if negative, determinants of po- 
litical Change, whereas in most 
cases they have been merely the 
victims of or ex post facto excuses 
for important political events that 
have occurred.) 

An oft-cited rationale for anti- 
Chinese sentiment has been the 
allegedly exploitative nature of the 
Overseas Chinese communities. 
Particular emphasis has been 
given to the practice—common 
among Chinese merchants and 
businessmen—of systematically 
remitting part of their profits to 
kinsfolk in China. This has made 
the Chinese seem to be ingrates, 
not worthy of trust as full-fledged 
citizens of the local societies. The 
Chinese have also been accused 
of depriving indigenous popula- 
tions of many desirable jobs. To 
this argument, it can be re- 
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sponded that these jobs came 
about through the initiatives of 
the Chinese, who were primarily 
responsible for the development 
of the market economy and the 
growth of urban business centers.’ 
Regardless of the merits of that 
argument in historical terms, how- 
ever, the complaint is that now 
the predominance of Chinese in 
a number of occupations effec- 
tively prevents locals from enter- 
ing such jobs. 

Local governments have tried to 
respond to such complaints by 
adopting laws barring Chinese and 
other aliens from employment in 
various occupations. Interestingly 
enough, these discriminatory laws 
have been applied only to occupa- 
tions in which only the less well- 
to-do Chinese might pose a threat 
—e.g., in taxi-driving, hair-cutting, 
and retail trade. Seldom do they 
put limitations upon participation 
by Chinese in banking and finance, 
importing and exporting, or other 
sophisticated occupations where 
the proverbial expertise, tenacity, 
and acumen of the Chinese are 
needed.’ 

While such socioeconomic is- 
sues, and more recently the al- 
most pathological fear of Com- 
munist infiltration, have been 
important sources of discrimina-— 
tion against the Chinese, racial 
antagonism has probably been 


10n this point, see Likhit Dhiravegin, 
“Is It True That the Chinese Have Snatched 
Away Thai Occupations?’ Warasan Chin 
Suksa (Bangkok), January-March 1976, pp. 
127-31. 

2 At a seminar in 1969, American anthro- 
pologist Lauristan Sharp argued that, 
thanks to the Chinese, the Thai have been 
allowed to become more Thai. The Cornell 
professor explained. that, by fulfilling 
important social functions related to business 
and market transactions, the Chinese have 
permitted the Thai to follow bureaucratic 
careers they prefer. A similar argument 
was posed by Victor Purcell in his The 
Chinese in Southeast Asia, London, Oxford 
University Press, 1966, p. 164. 


the most potent motive for per- 
secution. As Indonesia’s foremost 
lawyer, Dr. Yap Thian Hien, him- 
self an Overseas Chinese, has 
said: 


It is easier to intimidate stateless 
aliens and to whip the people into 
indignation over apparent racial 
exploitation rather than over class 
exploitation. ° 


Thus, while the anti-Chinese ex- 
cesses in Indonesia following the 
1965 Gestapu Affair and the 
Chinese-Malay race riots of 1969 
reflected political factors (in the 
one case, strong suspicion of 
Chinese collusion in the attempted 
coup against Sukarno; in the 
other, the swing of Chinese sup- 
port away from the ruling Alliance 
Party in the West Malaysian elec- 
tions of May 1969), racial ani- 
-mosities were the underlying 
cause of both developments. 

Perpetuation of anti-Chinese 
attitudes and discriminatory prac- 
tices tends to foster a severe 
“identity crisis’ among locally- 
born Chinese.* Most have never 
even seen China, and they would 
like to become fully accepted as 
Filipino, Indonesian, or Burmese 
citizens if they only had the op- 
portunity. Unfortunately, legal 
adoption of local citizenship 
hardly guarantees such an ac- 
ceptance by the local population. 
This is true even in Thailand, the 
only country pursuing an active 
program of assimilation of its 
Chinese minority. 

The psychological dilemma this 
state of affairs has produced and 
continues to produce among the 
Nanyang Chinese is sympatheti- 
cally painted by Dr. Puey Ungpha- 


3 Quoted in Alexander, p. 199. 

4See Richard J. Coughlin, Double Identity, 
Hong Kong, Hong Kong University Press, 
1963. 
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korn, a respected Thai educator, 
economist, and humanist. He 
gives the following moving ac- 
count of his early experiences as 
a luk cheen_ or locally-born 
Chinese: 


Because our name was Chinese, 
our family name also Chinese, our 
friends at school ridiculed us for 
being chek [a derogatory term for 
Chinese, allegedly derived from 
the expression a chek, meaning 
“uncle”]. They called us by many 
shameful names. For example, 
they called me ai tii [a derogatory 
term for a Chinese boy, derived 
from the Chinese expression for 
“younger brother’]. When my 
father had to sign our report cards, 
he had to do it in Chinese since 
he could not write Thai. Kam was 
more sensitive to this than I, to 
the point of later faking father’s 
signature in Thai and taking the 
opportunity to change Saa, being 
the third son of my grandfather, 
to Saa, which sounded Thai. 

At school we tried so hard to be 
accepted as Thais by our friends; 
when we went home, especially if 
we visited father and uncle at the 
fish-float, our relatives ridiculed 
us for becoming Thais, for not 
being able to speak Chinese cor- 
rectly. We became “huan kia,” or 
children of barbarians... . 

One tends to view the question 
of the local Chinese as though 
the local Chinese were the main 
problem. One does not consider 
that the local Chinese themselves 
face problems — being sand- 
wiched between both the Thai 
and Chinese communities. | think 
that if we can solve the problems 
that the local Chinese face, we 
can get rid of the local-Chinese 
issue. For myself, mother helped 
me resolve this [dualism] by say- 
ing: “Born in Thailand, live in 
Thailand, must be Thai, must be 
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loyal to Thailand.” . . . Mother 
showed me the way. Mother’s 
name was Chinese; she had 
Chinese blood; she could speak 
Chinese fluently and was well 
acquainted with Chinese traditions 
such as ancestor worship. But 
those involved family and social 
considerations and not matters of 
nationality and loyalty, which 
should belong to Thailand. During 
the Japanese War [World War II] 
many of my friends and | who 
were locally-born Chinese never 
hestitated to put up our lives for 
the Thai nation. Not only were we 
born in Thailand and grew up on 
Thai rice, but we also received 
scholarships from the Thai govern- 
ment—money from the Thai farm- 
ers and people.° 


THE STATUS of the Overseas 
Chinese in Southeast Asia has 
been further complicated by 
events in China, i.e., the schism 
between the Nationalists and Com- 
munists. This point is elaborated 
in Professor C. P. FitzGerald’s 
insightful study of relations be- 
tween China and Southeast Asia 
since World War II. Governments 
of the region generally felt closer 
ideologically to the Nationalists, or 
Kuomintang (KMT), and, even 
though wary of a strong Com- 
munist China, made accommoda- 
tions with the KMT. The latter 
maintained the principle of jus 
sanguinis and claimed jurisdiction 
over all Nanyang Chinese. As be- 
fore the war, the KMT operated a 
strong network among those com- 
munities designed to maintain 
control and influence, including 
assurance of a continued flow 
of remittances to Taipei. (The long 
arm of the KMT was demonstrated 


5 Puey Ungphakorn, Santi prachatham 
(Peaceful Social Justice), Bangkok, Khled 
Thai Press, 1973, pp. 7-8. 
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in the case of the Yuyitung 
brothers in the Philippines.°) 
Initially, the Communist regime 
established in Peking in 1949 
vociferously defended the rights 
of the Overseas Chinese in its 
pronouncements. At the same 
time, the PRC called for local rev- 
olutions (not so much through 
Chinese forces as through indigen- 
ous movements), a posture which 
precluded effective relations with 
local political authorities and 
thereby left Peking with little con- 
crete means for defending the 
interests of the Nanyang Chinese. 
It was not until 1954 that the 
People’s Republic even  estab- 
lished an Overseas Chinese Affairs 
Commission, under the director- 
ship of Liao Ch’eng-chih. 
However, as FitzGerald points 
out, there was a shift in Chinese 
policies in 1955. At this juncture, 
the PRC accepted the reality of 
the independence of former 
dominions and colonies in South- 
east Asia and elsewhere, and at 
the Bandung Conference she con- 
firmed the existence of the new 
political order. As for the Over- 
seas Chinese, Peking declared 
itself in favor of the principle of 
jus soli—determination of a per- 
son’s nationality by his place of 
birth. Chou En-lai offered to sign 


6 The brothers Quintin and Rizal Yuyitung 
were publisher and editor, respectively, 
of the influential Chinese Commercial News, 
then the largest newspaper in the Philip- 
pines. Kuomintang agents and the Philippine 
military establishment were concerned that 
the newspaper did not adequately support 
the anti-Communist policy of Taiwan 
and of the Philippines. Local authorities 
arrested and interrogated the brothers 
several times and finally in 1970 deported 
them to Taiwan to stand trial for treason 
although they had renounced their Na- 
tionalist Chinese citizenship long before 
(their Chinese passports had been withdrawn 
eight years earlier). There was a question 
whether, as “‘stateless persons,’’ the two 
should have been sent to Taiwan as their 
“land of origin.’”’ Alexander treats the case in 
detail (pp. 149-66). 


a treaty embodying this principle 
with any government which en- 
gaged in diplomatic relations with 
the People’s Republic. Indonesia, 
which had recognized the PRC in 
1950, was the only country to 
indicate its willingness to begin 
negotiations for the conclusion of 
such a treaty. 

Peking’s conciliatory move was 
a calculated one. In the first place, 
the PRC apparently hoped that by 
establishing governmental rela- 
tions it would gain access to the 
Overseas Chinese communities 
and the remittances which still 
flowed to the KMT. Even though 
the local Chinese, especially the 
well-to-do, were operating in a 
capitalist environment inimical to 
Communist ideology, they might 
provide the PRC some foreign ex- 
change. Second, Peking saw no 
point in actively promoting dis- 
affection or disloyalty to local re- 
gimes among the Nanyang 
Chinese, for it perceived little 
chance for these communities to 
instigate revolutions in the host 
countries. Instead, overly asser- 
tive Chinese communities might 
only incur increased local enmity 
toward them and Peking. The 
latter was still in no position to 
have its ability to protect Chinese 
abroad tested. The doctrine of 
jus soli in effect relieved Peking 
of a potential embarrassment. 

For more than a decade—from 
Bandung until the period of the 
Cultural Revolution (1966-69)— 
Peking’s policy toward the Over- 
seas Chinese was one of modera- 
tion and laissez-faire. FitzGerald 
would even adjudge it “hesitant, 
indecisive, timid and _ inconclu- 
sive” (p. 90). In any case, the 
PRC, realizing that it would be 
too costly to attempt to win over 
ethnic Chinese already imbued 
with the vices of liberal capital- 
ism, completely reversed Na- 
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tionalist practice and encouraged 
the Nanyang Chinese to assimi- 
late. In conformity with this ap- 
proach, Peking did not send 
teachers and textbooks for local 
Chinese-run schools. Insistence on 
doing so, of course, would only 
have hastened the closure of the 
schools because of local govern- 
ments’ sensitivity on the ideologi- 
cal front. 

The Chinese Cultural Revolution 
seemed for a moment to signal a 
shift in Peking’s policy toward the 
overseaS communities. Indeed, 
Liao Ch‘eng-chih was driven from 
office in July 1967 for harboring 
“revisionist” thoughts and carry- 
ing out nonrevolutionary policies. 
But, rhetoric notwithstanding, no 
new policy was enunciated. One 
must assume that Peking contin- 
ues to advise the Overseas Chinese 
to conform to local laws. 

Social realities in Southeast 
Asia would certainly seem to dic- 
tate that such a policy be allowed 
to prevail. There has been no great 
influx of Chinese immigrants to 
the region since the 1930’s, and 
time has dulled and made tenuous 
the ties to family and clan in the 
motherland. Second- and_ third- 
generation local Chinese are less 
promising sources of  foreign- 
exchange remittances. Further- 
more, the Overseas Chinese are 
now part of the educated, entre- 
preneurial, and financial strata of 
local societies and—while not al- 
ways totally accepted—find little 
attraction in calls to expatriate 
themselves. 


FITZGERALD’s account leaves off 
in 1973. Since then, most coun- 
tries in Southeast Asia have 
opened diplomatic relations with 
Peking and have forsaken their 
previous close ties with Taipei. 
However, most Overseas Chinese 
communities have been cautious 


about casting their lot with the 
People’s Republic. While _ all 
Chinese respect the Peking 
regime for being able to restore 
China’s prestige, so badly dam- 
aged by the incursions of Western 
imperialism, most of those abroad 
do not subscribe to the Com- 
munists’ ideology. This and 
Peking’s continued emphasis on 
the principle of jus soli make it 
unlikely that the Overseas Chinese 
will become revolutionary nuclei 
for Peking-directed adventures. 

Although Peking possesses im- 
proved military and economic 
capabilities to intervene on behalf 
of overseas ethnic kin, it is doubt- 
ful whether China would do so 
purely from motives of racial 
chauvinism. The “irrational” ag- 
gressiveness of China’s foreign 
policy in previous years would 
seem to have been largely a reac- 
tion to the United States ‘‘con- 
tainment” policy and the under- 
lying “domino theory” argument. 
Now that this policy appears to 
have been discarded—and indeed 
the domino theory proven falla- 
cious—one might expect China to 
behave more “rationally,” /.e., less 
aggressively. 


_ Under such circumstances, it | 
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seems likely that Peking would 
opt for some modern version of 
the Confucian overlord role with 
regard to Southeast Asia, em- 
bodying elements of imperial 
China’s tributary approach but 
adapted to the contemporary set- 
ting. Such a role would accord 
with the traditional belief of the 
Chinese in their own cultural 
superiority and with their concept 
of the Middle Kingdom. Moreover, 
China’s own bitter experience with 
Western spheres of _ influence 
makes it inconceivable that 
Peking would want to annex the 
highly nationalistic Southeast 
Asian states. In any case, it would 
be easier and more economical to 
exert control and influence over 
the area indirectly as the Russians 
and Americans have done. Ulti- 
mately, then, the world might be 
confronted with something ap- 
proximating a Chinese Monroe 
Doctrine in Southeast Asia. 

If the above prognosis proves 
accurate, the policies of South- 
east Asian governments toward 
the Overseas Chinese could enter 
significantly into relations between 
these governments and Peking. 
A disenchanted minority might 
easily succumb to efforts by the 
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PRC to stir up trouble for local 
governments to make them more 
malleable. By the same token, a 
persecuted minority might pro- 
vide China with an excuse to re- 
primand or demand satisfaction 
from the local governments. To be 
sure, the question of the Overseas 
Chinese would not be central to 
Peking’s foreign policy once the 
PRC had established de facto 
political hegemony over the re- 
gion, but it could still be a useful 
issue for China to manipulate in 
its dealings with recalcitrant gov- 
ernments, as a means of exerting 
pressure on them. 

Thus, as long as the countries 
of Southeast Asia continue to 
maintain laws and policies which 
discriminate against the local 
Chinese—many of whom, as we 
have seen, seek to resolve their 
identity crises by committing 
themselves to the lands where 
they reside—these countries may 
find themselves working against 
their own self-interests. Not only 
do such laws and policies fail to 
take account of the Overseas 
Chinese as potential national as- 
sets, but they also ignore the pos- 
sible ramifications of the likely 
reemergence of a strong China. 
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FIVE YEARS after the first SALT 
agreements registered the USSR’s 
coequal status with the United 
States as a nuclear superpower, 
the perennial question of Soviet 
Strategic goals has reemerged in 
a new light as an urgent and 
highly controversial issue in the 
West. It is at the heart of the on- 
going American defense debate, 
which is shaped largely by contra- 
dictory assumptions about Soviet 
Strategic purposes made by advo- 
cates of alternative American pol- 
icies. Those who believe that the 
Soviet leadership, at bottom, 
shares with the United States the 
objective of stabilizing the Soviet- 
American strategic relationship at 
a level of rough equality and re- 
gards as futile the quest for any 
meaningful margin of superiority 
are prepared to enter into arms 


limitations agreements with the 
USSR and unilaterally exercise re- 
straint in defense programs, steps 
that others, making rather differ- 
ent assumptions about Soviet pur- 
poses, reject as endangering 
American national security and en- 
couraging unhealthy Soviet im- 
pulses. 

“Hard” evidence bearing on 
Soviet strategic deployments and 
new weapons development pro- 
grams does not, in itself, seem 
Capable of resolving the contro- 
versy. For those deeply persuaded 
that achievement of a nuclear- 
war-winning capability is preclud- 
ed by the laws of physics and that 
“strategic superiority” is there- 
fore a militarily meaningless and 
politically bankrupt concept, there 
simply may not be any hard evi- 
dence of the kind likely to be 
acquired that can disprove the 
USSR’s commitment to mutual 
deterrence. In sharp contrast, now 
that the USSR is generally cred- 
ited with having achieved “rough 
equivalence” in strategic capabili- 
ties, those equally persuaded of 
the ambitious designs of the So- 
viet leadership can find no satis- 
factory explanation for the rapid 
pace and extensive scope of new 
Soviet strategic programs other 
than a relentless Soviet drive for 
strategic superiority—to be em- 
ployed for purposes of political co- 
ercion if not military action against 
the United States or its allies. 
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Soviet leaders, who presumabl 
know best why they are doing 
what they are doing, have for the 
most part been mere bystanders 
in this American debate over thei 


Strategic purposes — bemused, 
perhaps, but certainly not indiffer 
ent, given that US _ defense 


budgets hang in the balance. Oc 

casionally, they inject themselves 
into the debate to assert that thei 

purpose is not aggression, or to 
reassure the United States that 
Soviet military preparations serve 
exclusively peaceful purposes. But 
they have displayed no inclination 
to provide in operationally mean- 
ingful terms a benign rationale 
for the military deployments they 
make and the new strategic arms 
they are acquiring. In this connec- 
tion, it might be recalled that one 
of the early American hopes with 
respect to the Strategic Arms Lim- 
itation Talks (SALT) was that these 
negotiations would provide a 
forum in which the strategic ra- 
tionales underlying the behavior 
of the two sides would first be 
illuminated and then, by mutual/ 
adjustment, reconciled to serve) 
the common objective of stabi- 
lizing the strategic competition! 
along Mutual Assured Destruction’ 
(MAD) lines. But the Soviet side’ 
manifested no interest in such a 
strategic dialogue, and at an early 
Stage the negotiations moved into 
bargaining over specific measures 
of limitation and constraint, with 


the US side obliged to guess at 
the larger strategic purposes of 
its negotiating partner. 

Given the absence of direct evi- 
dence regarding Soviet strategic 
goals, it is remarkable how negli- 
gible a role Soviet military litera- 
ture has played in the US debate, 
especially since this literature is 
the one available source in which 
Soviet strategic purposes are set 
forth with some measure of sys- 
tematic articulation. There are 
two reasons for this relative ne- 
glect, one superficial and the 
other quite profound. The super- 
ficial reason is that until recently 
very little of this voluminous liter- 
ature has been available in Eng- 
lish translation; it has therefore 
been accessible only to those who 
read Russian—in short to only a 
small part of the American de- 
fense-intellectual and arms-con- 
trol communities. More important, 
to the limited extent that this 
material has been brought to bear 
in the debate, the same kinds of 
mutually contradictory strategic 
world views that have made 
“hard” evidence seem inconclu- 
sive have also produced utterly 
irreconcilable interpretations of 
the military literature. The opti- 
mistic school, which inclines to a 
more benign view of Soviet stra- 
tegic purposes, tends either to 
ignore this material as irrelevant 
or to discount it as morale-build- 
ing Soviet military propaganda and 
special pleading by the Soviet 
military establishment for bigger 
budgets. That is, the goal of “‘supe- 
riority’ and the commitment to 
“victory” repeatedly proclaimed 
| in this literature are dismissed as 
| Soviet military pie-in-the-sky, com- 
| parable in operational significance 
to the party ideologues’ harping 
on the ultimate objective of build- 
ing communism and creating the 
new Soviet man. The pessimists, 
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on the other hand, tend to accept 
this material at face value and to 
employ it selectively, attaching 
cardinal importance to its most 
belligerent and strategically ambi- 
tious passages and imparting to 
them latent operational meaning 
that goes substantially beyond 


their manifest content. Seldom is. 


the middle ground between these 
two positions explored. 

For reasons all too well known 
to students of Soviet affairs, there 
are great difficulties in attempt- 
ing to interpret Soviet military 
literature, and inferences derived 
from it are bound to be contro- 
versial. But to discount it as irrele- 
vant is even less ‘justified than to 
read it uncritically. Allowing even 
for the high propaganda load and 
low hard-data content of Soviet 
military pronouncements, surely 
what Soviet marshals have to say 
about the USSR’s strategic goals 
should be at least as relevant to 
the debate as what American offi- 
cers and defense officials say 
about those of the United States. 
While marshaling the evidence 
would take us far beyond the 
scope of the present article, the 
case that Soviet military profes- 
sionals exercise far greater influ- 
ence than their American counter- 
parts in shaping their nation’s 
strategic programs and arms con- 
trol policies seems overwhelm- 
ingly powerful to the reviewer. 
Certainly, in the USSR the mili- 
tary professionals enjoy a virtual 
monopoly in public exposition of 
military strategy; in the United 
States that function is not only 
shared with but also clearly domi- 
nated by civilians. 


TO THE EXTENT that inaccessi- 
bility has in the past limited utili- 
zation of Soviet professional mili- 
tary writings by Western analysts, 
that constraint is fast being re- 
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laxed thanks to the appearance 
of competent translations of ma- 
jor Soviet military works, such as 
the volumes under review. The 
book by the late Marshal of the 
Soviet Union A. A. Grechko, who 
was at the time of his death last 
year both a full member of the 
Soviet Communist Party’s Polit- 
buro and USSR Minister of De- 
fense, is the 12th in the Soviet 
Military Thought translations se- 
ries published since 1974 under 
the auspices of the US Air Force. 
The translation is from the sec- 
ond (1975) Russian edition, with 
certain slight revisions (intro- 
duced under unusual circum- 
stances to be described below). 
The second volume under review 
is a new translation, with analysis 
and commentaries, by Harriet Fast 
Scott of the third edition of what 
still stands as the most compre- 
hensive Soviet treatise on military 
strategy. Written by a group of 
leading Soviet military academi- 
cians under the supervision of the 
late Marshal V. D. Sokolovskiy, 
Chief of the Soviet General Staff 
from 1953 to 1960, Military Strat- 
egy was first published in the 
USSR in 1962. As the first So- 
viet work of its kind to appear in 
almost four decades, the Soko- 
lovskiy volume attracted wide 
attention in the West and was 
published in two independent 
translations in the United States, 
each accompanied by analytical 
introductions and _ annotations 
written by distinguished American 
students of Soviet military affairs." 
A second revised Russian edition 
appeared a year later, and still a 


1V. D. Sokolovskii, Soviet Military Strategy, 
with analytical introduction and annotations 
by H. S. Dinerstein, L. Gouré, and 
Thomas W. Wolfe, Englewood-Cliffs, NJ, 
Prentice-Hall, 1963; and V. D. Sokolovsky, 
Military Strategy: Soviet Doctrine and 
Concepts, with an introduction by Raymond 
L. Garthoff, New York, NY, Praeger, 1963. 
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third, again revised, in 1968. By 
carefully identifying additions to 
and deletions from the Sokolov- 
skiy volume as it passed through 
successive editions, Mrs. Scott in 
effect has given readers access 
to all three editions under a single 
cover. 

The books are dissimilar in 
scope and purpose. Strategy is the 
central concern of the Sokolovskiy 
opus but is only one of many is- 
sues treated in Marshal Grechko’s 
more modest but wide-ranging 
book on Soviet “military construc- 
tion” (voyennoye _ stroitel’stvo). 
Aimed at a larger, less specialized 
audience than Sokolovskiy’s trea- 
tise, the late Soviet Defense Minis- 
ter’s book contains a great deal 
of popular historical and _ party- 
political material and is written 
in the turgid prose style that is a 
hallmark of the genre. For the 
uninitiated Western reader, the 
ratio of pot-boiler to strategic sub- 
stance in the Grechko translation 
will therefore seem distressingly 
high. 

These books will be of interest 
on two rather different levels of 
analysis for two classes of foreign 
readers. For the specialist in So- 
viet military affairs, the volumes 
offer an opportunity to explore in 
minute detail changes in authori- 
tative Soviet military views on a 
broad range of subjects (e.g., the 
role of conventional forces, the 
probability of conventional war 
escalating to nuclear war, service 
roles and missions, the external 
functions of the Soviet armed 
forces, and perceptions of the 
opponent) as they have been 
affected by the shifting US-Soviet 
strategic balance, the explosive 
growth of Soviet strategic nuclear 
capabilities, and new advances in 
military technology during the 
13-year time span bracketed by 
the first edition of Sokolovskiy and 


the last edition of Grechko. The 
organization of this latest transla- 
tion of Sokolovskiy makes it par- 
ticularly convenient for precisely 
this kind of microanalysis, though 
more assistance from the Ameri- 
can editor would have been help- 
ful. While Mrs. Scott provides 
brief introductory comments to 
each chapter, identifying a few 
major changes, the analytical con- 
tent is disappointingly thin. The 
editor’s overall introduction, use- 
ful as a guide to Soviet military 
literature and to the military and 
academic institutions in which they 
are produced, is also weak in 
analytical substance and does not 
contribute much to updating the 
more extensive introductions to 
the two translations of the first 
edition written by Herbert Diner- 
stein, Leon Gouré, and Thomas 
Wolfe and by Raymond Garthoff. 


SINCE FEW readers of the Grechko 
translation are likely to take the 
trouble to compare it with the two 
earlier Russian-language editions, 
the reviewer has dutifully done so. 
This involved two stages: the first, 
a comparison of the translation 
(or, in effect, the second Russian 
edition) with the first Russian edi- 
tion; the second, a comparison of 
the “revised” translation with the 
Original second Russian edition. 
Having noted this, let me record 
my findings. 

The second Russian _ edition 
(signed to press in March 1975) 
is somewhat more belligerent in 
tone than the first (April 1974), 
expressing deeper reservations 
about the durability of the im- 
proved international situation, and 
stronger warnings about the 
changeless aggressive character of 
the imperialist opponent. Marshal 
Grechko’s considerably expanded 
discussion of the multinational 
character of the Soviet armed 
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forces in the later edition is of 
particular interest, less for its 
manifest content than for broader 
concerns that may underlie the 
disproportionate attention devoted 
to the subject. Given the kinds of 
ethno-demographic changes now 
underway in the USSR, the Soviet 
armed forces will in the years 
ahead be obliged to draw on pro- 
gressively larger numbers of non- 
European conscripts—primarily 
from Central Asia and the Cau- 
casus—if they are to remain at 
their present size. The language, 
technical-skills, training, and 
morale problems associated with 
what is privately referred to in 
Soviet military circles as the 
“yellowing” (ozhé/teniye) of the 
Soviet armed forces may require 
major organizational adjustments. 
It is clear from Marshal Grechko’s 
historical survey that one adjust- 
ment he would strongly have op- 
posed is formation of territorial 
units comprised of local-national- 
ity conscripts, such as existed in 
the Soviet Union during most of 
its history prior to the end of 
World War Il. In proposing a one- 
third reduction in the size of the 
Soviet armed forces, Khrushchev 
had hinted in January 1960 that 
reorganization of the forces on a 
territorial basis—inevitably along 
ethnic lines in many national re- 
publics—was under  considera- 
tion.*? The hint, like many other 
“harebrained schemes” of the 
late First Secretary, was never} 
publicly developed into a_ pro-| 
posal; however, Grechko’s pointed 
critique of the military disadvan- 
tages of national units (p. 117) 
of the translation) suggests that} 
the idea may: still find favor in| 
some quarters, particularly in| 
light of the economy’s competing | 
claims for the dwindling numbers | 


2 Pravda (Moscow), Jan. 15, 1960. 
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f new European workers enter- 
ng the Soviet labor force. 

The USAF translation, as the 
merican editor notes in his In- 
roduction, is a “slightly revised 
ersion of the Soviet 2nd edition,” 
he revisions having been sug- 
ested by the Soviet All-Union 
opyright Agency (VAAP), from 
hich the required copyright re- 
ease was obtained. According to 
VAAP, Marshal Grechko- con- 
tinued to work on his book dur- 
ing the last period of his life, and 
the changes incorporated into the 
American edition correspond to 
the author’s final wording. While 
relatively few in number—total- 
ing some two pages of text—they 
suggest some Soviet sensitivity 
regarding what American readers 
might infer from certain passages 
in the Russian edition. Several of 
the changes requested by VAAP 
were evidently intended. to soften 
somewhat the belligerent tone of 
the original. 

Particularly noteworthy is the 
excision of some passages calling 
for a vigorous Soviet program of 
military research and develop- 
ment, including the orientation of 
basic research toward discovery 
of “still unknown attributes of 
matter, phenomena, and the laws 
of nature” that might have mili- 
tary application. On page 193 of 
the second Russian edition, we 
read: 


First of all, a uniform military- 
technological policy is called upon 
to ensure the preferential deve/op- 
ment of those trends in scientific- 
technological progress in the mili- 
tary field which are capable of 
most fully and comprehensively 
solving the USSR’s growing de- 
fense needs for effective means 
of conduct of modern combat 
operations. Along with the resolu- 
tion of current problems, it orients 


scientific-technological cadres on 
the development of various long- 
term problems, the result of which 
may find broad application in fu- 
ture military affairs. Of particular 
importance is basic research 
aimed at discovering still unknown 
attributes of matter, phenomena, 
and the laws of nature, and devel- 
oping new methods for their study 
and use to reinforce the state’s 
defense capabilities. [Emphasis 
added.] 


On page 152 of the American edi- 


_ tion the passage in bold type has 


been replaced by sentences that 
convey a_ Strikingly different 
thrust: 


At the same time our party and 
the Soviet state consider that one 
of the major tasks (and it was 
once again stressed in the mate- 
rials of the 25th Congress of the 
CPSU) is the struggle to ban new 
kinds and systems of weapons of 
mass destruction. This is an im- 
portant aim of military détente. 


A particularly strident passage 
from page 7 of Marshal Grechko’s 
Introduction has also been re- 
written, perhaps because the orig- 
inal version rather sternly sug- 
gests that only unilateral arms 
efforts by the USSR—rather than 
negotiated mutual arms _ limita- 
tions—can secure deterrence of 
general war. The original read: 


... the aggressive nature of im- 
perialism has not changed and as 
long as it exists, the threat of a 
new world war also persists. And 
there is no other guarantee in the 
world against its outbreak than 
strengthening the economic and 
defense might of the USSR and of 
all the states of the socialist com- 
munity and raising the combat 
power of the Soviet Armed Forces 
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and of other fraternal armies. 
[Emphasis added.] 


In the American edition (p. 4), the 
passage in bold type is replaced 
by a softer statement that does 
not explicitly preclude “other 
guarantees.” Also excised from 
the American edition is a passage 
on page 115 in the civil defense 
section of the second Russian 
edition calling for ‘the systematic 
conduct of specialized exercises 
and practices which must be just 
as organized and planned in char- 
acter as training in the army and 
navy.” 

In a rather different vein, VAAP 
apparently requested deletion (on 
page 195 of the second Russian 
edition) of an unusually specific 
passage from the section on pros- 
pects for future arms development 
calling for research to increase the 
sea endurance and diving depth 
of Soviet missile-launching nu- 
clear submarines and to reduce | 
their noise and radiation levels. 
The excision suggests Soviet re- 
luctance to provide gratuitous con- 
firmation for foreign readers of 
what are widely known to be de- 
ficiencies in the performance of 
Soviet nuclear submarines. 

Since lead-times in book pub- 
lication are long, updating has its 
perils as well. Two new. anti- 
Chinese passages introduced in 
the version approved for the 
American edition (pp. 85, 347)— 
presumably in 1976, but before 
the death of Mao Tse-tung—are 
probably now regretted by Marshal 
Grechko’s heirs and the military 
publishing house on whose behalf 
VAAP claimed to be acting. 


WHILE THE MINUTIAE of Soviet 
text revision provide grist for the 
mill of Kremlinologists, yielding 
microscopic evidence of poten- 
tially significant changes in Soviet 
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military affairs, for general read- 
ers the volumes under review are 
recommended primarily for the 
macroanalytical insights they of- 
fer into Soviet strategic policy. 
What is striking in this respect 
about both books—and about So- 
viet military literature generally— 
is the evidence they provide not 
of change but of continuity over 
the last decade and a half in basic 
attitudes toward nuclear war and 
policies to prepare for it. These 
attitudes appear to be _ funda- 
mental elements in the belief sys- 
tem of the Soviet military and 
have been little affected by the 
appearance of new military tech- 
nologies and alterations in the 
global military balance of power. 

Entering the realm of Soviet 
military discourse, the uninitiated 
Western reader, whose own stra- 
tegic mind-set has been formed 
by the highly sophisticated, tech- 
nically elegant, and politically dis- 
passionate Western theoretical 
literature, will find himself in an 
entirely different strategic uni- 
verse. By comparison, the Soviet 
approach will appear simplistic, 
crude, and highly partisan. Indeed, 
it will seem terribly old-fashioned 
and strangely inappropriate for 
the nuclear age. It is the Soviet 
focus on fighting nuclear war and 
acquiring weapons and _ training 
forces to wage it that will appear 
most strangely out of phase to the 
Western reader, accustomed to 
thinking about nuclear conflict 
exclusively as a contingency to be 
deterred. 

This focus on war-fighting is by 
no means inconsistent with deter- 
rence of the enemy in the system 
of Soviet strategic thought. Unlike 
the sharp, often dogmatic dis- 
tinction made between the two in 
Western analysis, deterrence of 
the opponent is subsumed under 
acquisition of superior war-fight- 


ing capabilities in the Soviet view. 
Similarly, no crisp distinction is 
drawn in Soviet military doctrine 
between countervalue and coun- 
terforce targets and strategies, 
i.e., the enemy’s industrial-admin- 
istrative centers and his strategic 
offensive weapons alike are in- 
variably included in a single in- 
tegrated target system, the de- 
struction of which must be 
promptly executed “by crushing 
nuclear blows .. . if [the enemy] 
forces the socialist countries to 
this” (pp. 289-91 of the Scott 
translation of Sokolovskiy). 

This straightforward war-fight- 
ing approach to nuclear strategy 
does not necessarily imply a con- 
fident belief that “victory” in nu- 
clear war is feasible (although the 
goal is repeatedly proclaimed), 
but it reflects a strong conviction 
that, whatever costs nuclear war 
might entail, strategic planning 
must be oriented toward prevail- 
ing in it, should it occur—not at 
carrying out one side of a mutual 
Suicide pact with a_ perfidious 
enemy. Even if general nuclear 
war under all foreseeable circum- 
stances is perceived as cata- 
Strophic and deterrence of such 
a war is the overriding purpose of 
Soviet strategic exertions, a sensi- 
ble policy in the Soviet view must 
attempt to provide the offensive 
and defensive ingredients for con- 
ducting such a war, maximizing 
chances of national survival and 
securing the optimal outcome. 

How this ‘‘unsophisticated” So- 
viet approach to nuclear-war-fight- 
ing affects Soviet strategic policy 
may perhaps be delineated most 
sharply by comparing the main 
features of Soviet and US strategic 
behavior. Since the mid-1960’s, 
it has been consistent US national 
policy—if not always the practice 
in every detail of implementation 
—to favor programs that enhance 
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American confidence in maintain- 
ing an “assured destruction” ca- 
pability. The US has deliberately 
eschewed programs that offer 
serious prospects of attaining 
superiority via development of 
counterforce and damage-limiting 
capabilities. The possibility | of 
achieving marginal advantages in 
such capabilities has evoked no | 
enthusiasm, and the United States 
has concluded that against a 
determined and powerful oppo- 
nent like the Soviet Union, a major 
effort to achieve clear-cut supe- 
riority would be unavailing, at 
best needlessly expensive and at 
worst dangerously provocative and 
destabilizing. The Soviet Union, 
on the other hand, appears de- 
liberately to have chosen a course 
that leaves open the possibility 
of various forms of superiority, 
even if only marginal; it seems 
prepared to continue to work 
away at all of the operational 
problems of war-fighting, even in 
the absence of any assurance that 
they can be solved satisfactorily; 
and it has displayed no unilateral | 
willingness to halt at a specified 
“end point.”” While such an orien- 
tation seems oddly at variance 
with American understanding of 
the logic of nuclear strategy, it is 
quite compatible not only with 
the war-fighting focus of Soviet 
Strategic thought but also with 
the broader Soviet understanding 
of military competition as but one 
form of the long-term global politi-. 
cal conflict that will endure so. 
long as social systems inherently 
hostile to the USSR exist in power- 
ful states. 

Whether this war-fighting focus 
of Soviet strategic doctrine is in- 
trinsically malevolent in purpose 
is a moot question. Certainly, the 
moral and ethical superiority of a 
doctrine that attaches strategic 
virtue to weapons for killing the 
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snemy’s unprotected people, while 
sondemning weapons capable of 
Jisabling his protected means of 
mass destruction, is not self- 
avident. 

But with respect to the pros- 
ects for finding some stable 
squilibrating mechanisms by 
hich to manage the US Soviet 
strategic relationship, the diver- 
gent American and Soviet strate- 
ic mind-sets present a formi- 
able barrier. As implied by Mar- 
shal Grechko’s assertion that re- 
liable deterrence can be provided 
only by strengthening Soviet mili- 
tary capabilities, arms control 
does not rank high in Soviet stra- 
tegic thought as a means for safe- 
guarding the security interests of 
the USSR. The reader will find 


not a single reference in the 
Grechko translation to the ABM 
treaty or to the interim US-Soviet 
agreement on limiting strategic 
offensive weapons, much less any 
suggestion that the USSR must 
unilaterally exercise restraint in 
its military programs in the inter- 
ests of facilitating future arms 
control agreements. (In this re- 
spect, as in most others, the 
Grechko book is not atypical of 
Soviet military literature as a 
whole.) One looks in vain for evi- 
dence in Soviet pronouncements 
of sensitivity to the insecurity of 
others that the Soviet Union’s own 
security programs may promote. 
On the contrary, the USSR’s secu- 
rity tends to be viewed as synony- 
mous with the insecurity of the 


potential enemy; indeed, the latter 
is expected to behave more “rea- 
sonably” only when the correla- 
tion of forces shifts in his dis- 
favor. 

In American strategic thought, 
the MAD standoff appears as the 
least miserable alternative in a 
dangerous world—a_ reasonable, 
if not altogether palatable, con- 
tract of mutually shared liability; 
in Soviet strategic thinking, it is 
an unconscionable mortgaging of 
the future to one’s enemies. 
Unfortunately, the gap separating 
these two outlooks is less likely 
the consequence of a temporary 
“lap” in Soviet strategic sophisti- 
cation than of profound differ- 
ences between the political cul- 
tures of the two societies. 


Deéetente and Soviet Dissidents 
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WESTERNERS who have followed 
the course of détente over the 
past six years have been shocked 
to learn that the lessening of ten- 
sions and the expansion of eco- 
nomic and cultural contacts be- 
tween East and West have been 
accompanied within the Soviet 
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Union by increasingly repressive 
behavior on the part of the regime 
toward its domestic critics. But 
the counterpoint of the Kremlin's 
friendly noises across internation- 
al frontiers and harshness toward 
restless intellectuals, Jews, and 
other religious and ethnic minori- 
ties at home seems no accident 
and ought not to be very surpris- 
ing. It reflects the hard-line Sta- 
linist habit of denying the existence 
of indigenous causes for political 
discontent and blaming all dis- 
harmony on foreign agents and 
ideas. Thus, when strategic fac- 
tors dictate a lowering of barriers 
against alien influences, the guard- 
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ians of Communist orthodoxy step 
up efforts within the country to 
prevent the potential spread of 
infection from abroad among their 
Subjects. Consequently, the ad- 
vent of West Germany’s Ostpolitik 
in 1969-70 marked the beginning 
of harsher days for the so-called 
dissidents, whose fortunes had 
crested during the period between 
the Andrey Sinyavsky-Yuli Daniel 
trial of 1966 and the demonstra- 
tions which took place in the after- 
math of the Warsaw Pact invasion 
of Czechoslovakia in 1968. And 
shortly after the US-USSR Trade 
Agreement was drafted in 1972, 
CPSU Politburo member Mikhail 
Suslov felt obliged to warn that in 
an era of “peaceful coexistence” 
there would be no letup in the 
struggle between capitalism and 
communism “in the spheres of 
ideology, politics) and econom- 
ios, '42 

Since Suslov’s pronunciamento, 
measures taken by the Kremlin 
have threatened to make Soviet 
dissidents an extinct breed. Fore- 
most among official tactics have 
been: (1) the forcible expulsion 
from the Soviet Union into exile 
of the most eloquent critics of the 
regime, such as Aleksandr Solzhe- 
nitsyn, Andrey Amalrik, Leonid 
Plyushch, and Aleksandr Nekrich; 
(2) disruption of the publication 
of The Chronicle of Current Events 
from 1972 to 1975 and the in- 
creased suppression of all forms 
of samizdat; (3) the arrest of na- 
tionalist and religious leaders, par- 
ticularly among Ukrainians, the 
Baltic peoples, Crimean Tatars, 
Baptists, and Buddhists; (4) the 
reduction of Jewish emigration in 
1976 to one fourth of 1972-73 
levels—a reduction which could 
be attributed only in part to dimin- 
ished interest in moving to Israel: 
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1 Pravda (Moscow), Dec. 15, 1972. 


(5) the curtailment of public 
trials for dissidents and their re- 
placement with forcible commit- 
ment to psychiatric prisons, as in 
the cases of such veteran critics 
as the electrician Vladimir Borisov 
and Doctor Mykola Plakhotnyuk; 
and (6) the application of intensi- 
fied pressure on key dissenters— 
e.g., Pyotr Yakir and Viktor Krasin 
—to make them turn state’s evi- 
dence and denounce former dissi- 
dent comrades. 

As a result of such measures, 
only the hardiest survivors of the 
protest movement of the 1960's 
retain the courage to speak out. 
An ever-dwindling number tries to 
maintain the existence of such 
organizations as the Committee on 
Human Rights, the embattled 
Moscow chapter of Amnesty Inter- 
national, and the group formed in 
1975 to monitor Soviet compli- 
ance with the human rights pro- 
visions of the Helsinki accord on 
security and cooperation in 
Europe. At times Andrey Sakharov 
appears to be the last angry man 
on the Soviet scene, kept on offi- 
cial display as a reminder of a 
vanished species. But he too has 
recently been subjected to  in- 
creased harassment and pressure. 
Of late there have been more So- 
viet citizens expatiating on the 
defects of their society as exiles 
before Ivy League audiences in the 
United States than there have 
been describing the same defects 
to their own countrymen as dis- 
senters within the Soviet Union. 
Several recent books remind us, 
however, that this has not been for 
want of trying. 


THE COLLECTION of documents 
on Vladimir Bukovskiy by Cornelia 
Gerstenmaier yields the portrait 
of a brilliant young man whose 
passion for human rights resulted 
in his spending 11 of his 34 years 
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in prisons, labor camps, and psy- 
chiatric hospitals until his dra- 
matic release last December, in 
exchange for the Chilean Com- 
munist leader Luis Corvalan Lepe. 
This book conveys the essence of 
Bukovskiy’s story, from his first 
teenage brush with the authorities 
for publishing an underground 
student newspaper, through a 15- 
month commitment to psycho- 
prison for possessing “treasonous 
writings,” to his trials: for various 
dissidence-related offenses in 
1967 and 1972. His experience 
constituted the political education 
of a typical dissident of the 
1960’s, a gifted offspring of the 
conformist urban _ intelligentsia. 
And yet his example seems typical 
only in retrospect, as others have 
tried to live up to his standard of 
courage to bear witness against 
official barbarism. 

Bukovskiy’s last arrest in March 
1971, preparatory to his 1972 
trial, signaled the onset of the 
Kremlin’s sledgehammer _ treat- 
ment of political irritants which 
has continued up to the present 
time. His trial, a samizdat tran- 
script of which constitutes the 
centerpiece of Gerstenmaier’s 
study, was a farce. It soon became 
clear that the assorted charges 
brought against Bukovskiy— 
smuggling, spreading disaffection 
among the citizenry, and abetting 
anti-Soviet groups — related to 
KGB traps which Bukovskiy had 
avoided, and that his real crime— | 
one which he argued infringed no 
law—was the transmission to | 
Western psychiatrists of files deal- 
ing with dissidents forcibly con- 
fined in psycho-prisons. 

Undaunted by denial of the 
services of his attorney for want 
of a proper clearance, Bukovskiy 
was prepared to conduct his own 
defense at the trial. But the judge 
denied all of his motions and 


arred all witnesses who could 
nave testified about the abysmal 


sonditions which exist in the 
sycho-prisons where _ political 
pritics are held until prevailed 


pon to renounce their “‘sick” con- 
ictions. The prosecutor, on the 
ther hand, was allowed to mask 
nis lack of evidence on the formal 
charges with a diatribe against the 
efendant borrowed from the 
oages of Pravda. Fully aware of 
hat the outcome of the trial 
nould be, Bukovskiy declared in 
nis final plea: 


' will fight for law and justice. | 
nly regret that in the short time 
! have been at liberty—one year, 
two months, three days—!/ have 
done so little for that cause. 


The maximum sentence for 
“anti-Soviet agitation and propa- 
ganda” under Article 70 of the 
Russian Criminal Code was meted 
out to Bukovskiy—two years in 
prison, five years in labor camp, 
and five years in exile. Prior to his 
release, his mother had reported 
that he was dying as a result of 
the starvation diet which he re- 
ceived and of the authorities’ 
failure to treat his heart and eye 
ailments. Nevertheless, despite 
failing health, Bukovskiy has dem- 
onstrated an undiminished de- 
sire to help other political prison- 
ers in the Soviet Union. 


ONE OF THE witnesses barred 
from testifying at Bukovskiy’s 
trial was the Leningrad philologist 
Viktor Faynberg. Arrested in 1968 
for demonstrating in Red Square 
together with six others against 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia, he 
was adjudged mentally ill—suffer- 
ing from “reform delirium’’—and 
committed to the Leningrad Spe- 
cial Psychiatric Hospital. After 
being allowed to emigrate to 
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Israel three. years ago, he wrote 
an account for his interrogation 
in 1971 by a medical board. 

Although weakened by four 
days of a hunger strike to protest 
brutal treatment, Faynberg man- 
aged to score all the debating 
points in his confrontation with 
the examining board. The exam- 
ining board chairman, Professor 
Ruben Nadzharov, for example, 
denied Faynberg’s charge that 
sadistic convicts were employed 
as attendants. And when a secret 
police colonel interjected, ‘“‘In- 
deed, prisoners do work as attend- 
ants here,” ? Nadzharov changed 
the subject. Nevertheless, the four 
psychiatrists and two officers of the 
Ministry of Internal Affairs (MVD) 
conducting the examination had 
the last word, and they ordered 
Faynberg force-fed for the remain- 
ing 70 days of his hunger strike 
and returned to a regimen of 
mind-numbing drugs. 

A puzzling impression which 
emerges from the exchanges 
which Faynberg recalls is the doc- 
tors’ apparent lack of malice, their 
clinging to the conviction that they 
were running the best hospital 
under the circumstances, and that 
Faynberg, as a patient, could not 
offer professional criticism. This 
mixture of naiveté and mystifica- 
tion, though, evidently did not ex- 
tend to the doctors’ underlings. 
Faynberg cites a_ plainspoken 
medic who told him: 


Your release is dependent on your 
behavior. And we know from your 
behavior just what your political 
views are. Your behavior is com- 
pletely normal in every other re- 
spect. Your illness is heterodox 
thinking. AS soon as you renounce 


EE 


2 Quotations from the Faynberg volume 
are from a translation prepared by Lowry 
Wyman at the Harvard University Russian 
Research Center. 
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your views and get back on the 
right track, we’/l release you. 


In fact, Faynberg’s release, like 
Bukoxskiy’s, resulted—a number 
of months later—in his departure 
from the Soviet Union. 


A KINDRED spirit to Bukovskiy 
and Faynberg in steadfastness to 
the reform cause despite threats 
and agonies is the Ukrainian his- 
torian Valentyn Moroz, who has 
spent all but nine months of the 
past decade in prison for “thought 
crimes.” Now 40 years old, and 
stricken by blood and liver ail- 
ments following an incredible 145- 
day hunger strike, he lingered 
near death in Vladimir Prison un- 
til his transfer last summer to a 
labor camp. The essays and poems 
of Moroz collected in the volume 
entitled Boomerang, edited by 
Yaroslav Bihun, chronicle Moroz’s 
spiritual odyssey from the “no- 
body, an unknown history lec- 
turer,” he termed himself at the 
time of his first arrest in 1965 to 
a world-renowned symbol of na- 
tionalist resurgence against the 
conformity of mass society during 
his 1970 trial. The journey rep- 
resented for him a “search for an 
answer to the question, ‘Who am 
Lae 

Having shed his Marxist spec- 
tacles, Moroz turned his gaze to 
the simple nobility of Ukrainian 
villagers celebrating holidays with 
traditional folkways reflecting pre- 
Christian myths. What he saw was 
a lyrical evocation of the past 
being buried by the plastic arti- 
facts of mass culture, which could 
have been American as well as 
Russian. Moroz challenged apa- 
thetic intellectuals and alienated 
masses alike to follow his beacon 
toward “spiritual salvation.” 

Quite a different air of ironic 
detachment animates the Prison 
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Diaries of Edward Kuznetsov, an 
organizer of the “Leningrad hi- 
jack plot” of June 1970, for which 
he was given a death sentence, 
commuted to 15 years in prison 
camp. Kuznetsov, a poet and 
philosopher, brings a low-keyed 
eloquence to his observations of 
camp life, writing without embel- 
lishment or political rhetoric. The 
prisoners have their share of 
sadists and toadies, he relates, the 
guards their share of simple hu- 
manitarians. When an officer asks 
why he should be expected to help 
Jews leave for Israel, when his 
own son might be fighting on the 
Arab side, Kuznetsov replies, “Oh, 
has your son come back from 
Czechoslovakia already?” Such 
mordant wit incenses the author- 
ities, but it saves Kuznetsov from 
the desperate suicide attempts 
and self-mutilations of his camp- 
mates. Nevertheless, when a KGB 
captain threatens “to bend you 
till you’re like putty in our hands,” 
Kuznetsov betrays private doubts 
about how much longer he can 
drag himself to work, wracked by 
the pain of an untreated stomach 
ulcer. But he resolves to be one 
of the last to resist the pressure 
for ‘“reeducation,” and to be ob- 
durate in his “noncreative attitude 
to heavy physical labor.” 

The circumstances that drove 
Kuznetsov’s group to its hijack 
escape attempt despite the near 
certainty of failure are explored in 
Leonard Schroeter’s The Last 
Exodus. Schroeter is an American 
lawyer now resident in Israel. He 
submits a brief for Soviet Jews 
trying to retrieve their religious 
and cultural identity following the 
1967 Middle East war. Although 
he claims to have interviewed 
many Jewish émigrés, the bulk of 
his material is from samizdat pub- 
lications. His attempt to identify 
Jewish activists in every corner of 


the USSR and his reliance on their 
manifestos lead him to overstate 
the magnitude of the movement, 
which is concentrated in the ma- 
jor cities, the western areas an- 
nexed during World War Il, and 
Georgia, and to understate the 
degree to which the majority of 
Jews have assimilated. While the 
sheer weight of the evidence pre- 
sented by Schroeter attesting to 
harassment by police and visa offi- 
cials is staggering, it does not 
quite seem to warrant his conclu- 
sion that “perhaps as many as two 
thirds” of the Jews who still live 
in the Soviet Union are ready to 
depart. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL forces that 
drive some Soviet citizens into “‘in- 
ternal emigration,” then to escape 
abroad are more fully analyzed by 
Irina Kirk in Profiles in Russian 
Resistance. The émigrés whom she 
sought out in Europe, Israel, and 
the United States were predomi- 
nantly Jewish, areligious, youthful 
intellectuals. Their generational 
trauma dated from revelations of 
Josef Stalin’s crimes by Nikita 
Khrushchev in 1956 and 1961, 
which suddenly explained the 
mysterious disappearance of fam- 
ily members who had vanished 
during the purges of the 1930's. 
The émigrés’ individual childhood 
scars included such chilling ex- 
periences as seeing a straggler in 
a prisoner convoy try to snatch a 
dead cat from a yard for his dinner. 

The 17 interviews of which the 
book is comprised vary in the in- 
tensity of the disaffection they ex- 
press with the Soviet system and 
in the gloom or optimism they 
project for its liberalization. For 
many of the émigrés questioned, 
conversion to dissident causes was 
the result of personal accident 
rather than ideological conviction. 
Thus, Alla Tsvetopol’skaya, who 
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was asked to become the pen pal 
of some prisoners, recounts: 


Until | began to write those /etters, 
! was very far from any Demo- 
cratic Movement. | knew about 
those courageous people and ad- 
mired them from a distance. One 
has to be very noble and brave 
and totally selfless to express pro- 
test openly in the Soviet Union, 
knowing that society will never 
support it, that it would only mean 
loss of work, searches, arrests, 
and—the most frightening of al/— 
the insane asylum. When | met 
these people it turned out that 
they were very simple, unpreten- 
tious people, at times weak and 
helpless. 


Yuri Glazov states simply: “the 
dissenters in the Soviet Union are 
the only thinking members of 
society.” 

Analysts of the future may well 
boggle at the problem of calculat- 
ing the scale of the losses which 
the Soviet Union has sustained by 
driving some 100,000 of its non- 
conformists out in the past five 
years and by silencing other thou- 
sands in its prison camps and 
asylums. For analysts of the pres- 
ent, however, the main problem 
stems from dealing with ‘a coun- 
try,” as Sakharov has character- 
ized his homeland, “where any- 
thing that happens may be shield- 
ed from outside eyes—a masked 
country that hides its real face.” * 
Keeping better abreast of the na-| 
ture of what is happening behind | 
the Soviet “mask,” without trying | 
to measure with accuracy the 
scale of what is happening, may | 
be all that we.can expect for the | 
time being. 


3See Anthony Astrachan, ‘‘Détente and 
Dissent,”’ The New Republic (Washington, 
DC), Sept. 22, 1973, p. 18. 
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The Prospects for 
Soviet Agriculture 


By James R. Millar 


The Soviet village is indeed the weakest point of 
the Soviet system, its Achilles’ heel. It will have 
-a great part in the ultimate destruction of Soviet 
power. 


—Naum Jasny in Soviet Studies (Glasgow), October 1951. 


Agriculture is often described as the Achilles’ heel 
of the Soviet economy. But while this is true, it is 
less often remembered that Achilles could after 
all walk upon his heel. 


—Peter Wiles in Foreign Affairs (New York), July 1953. 


bout ten years ago Pravda ran a story on the 

development of hydroponics in the Soviet 

Union. Photographs accompanying the story 
showed young girls dressed in white smocks tend- 
ing trays of plants in an enclosure in which mois- 
ture, nutrients, light, and temperature were scientifi- 
cally controlled. The excitement of the editors about 
the prospects of hydroponic agriculture is under- 
Standable, for it represents an “almost perfect solu- 
tion” to the perennial problems of Soviet agricul- 
ture: (1) relatively unfavorable and highly variable 
natural conditions and (2) backward social and 
inefficient economic organization of the rural sec- 
tor.’ Hydroponic agriculture would replace the fickle- 
ness of the high continentality of Soviet agriculture 
with carefully controlled conditions, and the fac- 
tory worker would replace the peasant farmer. What 
more could any Soviet leader desire? 


Mr. Millar is Professor of Economics at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign and Editor of 
the Slavic Review. He edited The Soviet Rural Com- 
munity, A‘SSymposium, 1971, and his articles on the 
Soviet economy have appeared in numerous eco- 
“nomics and communist-studies journals. 


There is, of course, a fly in the ointment. The 
future of Soviet agriculture does not reside in 
hydroponic culture, for it is very capital-intensive 
and thus prohibitively expensive. It does nonetheless 
highlight the natural and social factors that are 
currently inhibiting progress and lowering efficiency 
in Soviet agriculture and which are responsible for 
the insufficiency and current high cost of agricul- 
tural production. As it is, a very large share of exist- 
ing Soviet resources is being devoted to the agricul- 
tural sector, including a high proportion of total 
Current investment expenditures. Thus, Soviet 
agriculture is indeed becoming more capital-inten- 


1 This article relies heavily upon a number of recent studies of 
Soviet agriculture. Most important are three papers presented ata 
conference on the future of Soviet agriculture that was held at the 
Kennan Institute for Advanced Russian Studies on Nov. 16, 1976. 
These were my own paper, ‘‘Models of Soviet Socialist Agriculture’; 

D. Gale Johnson’s “‘The 10th Five-Year Plan, Agriculture and Prospects 
for Soviet-American Trade’; and Douglas B. Diamond’s ‘‘Comparative 
Output and Productivity of US and Soviet Agriculture.’”’ Other 
significant recent studies of Soviet agriculture include the following: 
D. Gale Johnson, ‘‘Theory and Practice of Soviet Collective Agriculture,” 
The University of Chicago, Office of Agricultural Economic Research, 
Paper No. 75:28, December 1975; Jerzy F. Karcz, ‘‘Khrushchev’s 
Impact on Soviet Agriculture,’ Agricu/tural History (Berkeley, CA), 
January 1966; Alec Nove, “Soviet Agriculture Under Brezhnev,” 

Slavic Review (Columbus, OH), September 1970; Robert C. Stuart, 
“The Soviet Economy,” Current History (Philadelphia, PA), October 
1976; W. Klatt, ‘Reflections on the 1975 Soviet Harvest,’’ Soviet 
Studies (Glasgow), October 1976; Keith Bush, ‘‘Soviet Agriculture: 

Ten Years Under New Management,” Radio Liberty Research 
(Munich), May 23, 1975; Karl-Eugen Wadekin, “A Survey of Soviet 
Agriculture in 1974,’ unpublished mimeograph; and David W. Carey, 
“Soviet Agriculture: Recent Performance and Future Plans,” and 
David M. Schoonover, ‘‘Soviet Agricultural Trade and the 
Feed-Livestock Economy,’’ both in US Congress, Joint Economic 
Committee (hereafter JEC), Soviet Economy in a New Perspective, 
Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1976. References will 
be given below only for specific material, and | wish to acknowledge 
at this point my general indebtedness to these scholars in the 
synthesis | present. They are all absolved, of Course, of responsibility 
for my interpretations. 
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sive, even if not on the scale that widespread appli- 
cation of hydroponic techniques would require. 
All is far from bleak with respect to the con- 
temporary performance of Soviet farming, however. 
Soviet agriculture has made greater progress since 
1953 than Peter Wiles or anyone else anticipated, 
and the “Malthusian wolf” is farther than ever from 
the USSR’s door. For almost 25 years, Soviet agri- 
cultural output has grown at a very respectable 
average annual rate of at least 3.4 percent.’ In a 
world in which many countries have had difficulty 
maintaining a significant rate of growth of food 
products per capita, the USSR is clearly exceptional, 
for population growth has averaged only about 1.4 
percent per annum for the same period.’ Con- 
sequently, the growth and the diversification of 
Soviet agricultural output since Stalin’s death have 
made possible a significant enrichment of the aver- 
age Russian’s diet. For example, food consumption 


~ ee 


per capita (in constant rubles) has increased 100 
percent since 1951, and this reflects more the 
eating of better-quality products than a mere in- 
crease in the quantity of food consumed.* 

It is the ambitiousness and high priority of 
the goal of enriching Soviet diets, rather than policy 
failure, which are responsible for having converted 
the Soviet Union from a modest net exporter into a | 
regular and significant net importer of agricultural 
products during the last decade. These large im- | 
ports of grain reflect one major dimension of the 
Soviet agricultural problem today—the liability of 


2 Diamond, /oc. cit., Figure 5A. 

3 Murray Feshbach and Stephen Rapawy, “Soviet Population and 
Manpower Trends and Policies,’”’ in JEC, Soviet Economy in a New 
Perspective, p. 115, Table 1. 

4 Gertrude E. Schroeder and Barbara S. Severin, “Soviet 
Consumption and Income Policies in Perspective,” in ibid., p. 623, 
Table 2. 


A homemaker ponders a purchase of meat at an open-air market in Tbilisi. 


—Robert Capa/Magnum 


Soviet field crops, and especially grains, to sharp 
year-to-year fluctuations, a variability which is not 
new, of course. What is new is the decision to 
import grains to compensate for harvest shortfalls. 
It was Nikita Khrushchev who reversed long-standing 
Soviet policy and ordered imports on a significant 
scale to offset the otherwise adverse impact that 
the poor 1963 grain harvest would have had on 
Soviet livestock herds, which, in turn, would have 
undermined planned increases in per capita pro- 
duction of animal husbandry products. Although 
Khrushchev soon fell from power, the precedent 
has remained. The growing absolute magnitude of 
variations in grain output in the Soviet Union, 
stemming from both the increase in total output 
and the cultivation of increasingly marginal lands, 
has been sufficient to convert the issue of Soviet 
agricultural production from a domestic into an 
international problem. The Soviet production short- 
fall of 80 million metric tons of grain in 1975 (equal 
to approximately 40 percent of the bountiful 1973 
crop, or 80 percent of our own best estimate of the 
1972 year-end Soviet grain stock inventory *) was 
large enough to have a measurable impact even 
upon food prices in the United States. Of course, 
North America, Australia, Argentina, and a few 
other countries also stand to gain from growing 
sales to the USSR. 

This article is not really concerned, however, 
with the international consequences of high-cost, 
highly-variable agriculture in the Soviet Union. The 
concern is instead with the causes of and possible 
remedies for the underlying agricultural problems 
the Soviet leadership faces and with whether agri- 
cultural output can continue to grow at the rela- 
tively high rate of the last quarter century. Soviet 
agricultural problems need to be viewed in perspec- 
tive, and more than one perspective is required to 
evaluate the prospects for growth and for improved 
efficiency in production. Consequently, in what 
follows we shall briefly examine Soviet agriculture 
in its own historical context and then compare its 
performance with both world and, in particular, 


5 TsSU SSSR, Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1974 g. (USSR 
National Economy in 1974), Moscow, Statistika, 1975, p. 354, and 
Central Intelligence Agency, Research Aid. The Soviet Grain Balance, 
1960-73, Washington, DC, September 1975. 

© Naum Jasny wrote the following in this Connection: ‘‘Collective 
farming was introduced . .. and developed under such adverse 


| conditions in the Soviet Union that it would have failed even if it 


were, per se, a perfectly sound undertaking.”’ The Socialized 
Agriculture of the USSR, Stanford University Press,. Stanford, CA, 
1949, p. 4. 
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United States standards. This should permit us in 
the concluding sections to attempt a more balanced 
assessment of the nature of the problems Soviet 
agriculture faces and of the prospects for their 
satisfactory solution. 


‘The Historical Context 


Viewed historically, the present model of Soviet 
socialist agriculture is very different from the 
Stalinist model of the early 1950’s. At the same time, 
it shares certain features with earlier models, in 
particular the pre-Stalinist agricultural system of 
the New Economic Policy (NEP). 

The NEP (lasting from 1921 to 1928) saw a 
growth of pecuniary relations among members of 
the rural community and between this sector and 
the urban industrial and state sectors. The mass 
collectivization of agriculture at the close of the 
1920’s, besides putting an end to private middle- 
man operations, depecuniarized the rural sector 
by converting almost all economic transactions 
there to in-kind payments (to the Machine Tractor 
Stations or MTS, to members of the collective farms 
for work performed, and as obligatory deliveries to 
the state). Collective-farm agriculture was imposed 
upon the rural population, and administrative mea- 
Sures replaced the market as the primary means 
for allocation of resources. By the time Stalin died 
in 1953, the sector was relatively (and perhaps even 
absolutely) more backward than it had been in 
1928.° 

The year 1953 marked the apogee of the Soviet 
unbalanced-growth path, and since then repeated 
attempts have been made to restore balance. How- 
ever, the agricultural model Stalin created was not 
immediately abandoned by his heirs. Instead, there 
was first an attempt to make it work. Although farm 
output did grow appreciably between 1953 and 
1957, much of the increase was attributable to the 
concurrent and almost incredible expansion of cul- 
tivation of marginal lands in the remoter regions 
of the USSR rather than to intensification of crop 
production in traditional producing areas. Growing 
dissatisfaction with a number of features of Stalin’s 
model of socialist agriculture finally led to its 
abandonment in 1958. 

A new model for agricultural production has been 
abuilding since then, first under Khrushchev and 
then under Leonid Brezhnev. It has had two 
prominent aspects: (1) intensification of production, 
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Soviet Premier Khrushchev sizes. up prize livestock 
during his 1959 visit to the United States. 


—Burt Glinn/Magnum. 


and (2) pecuniarization of transactions withi the 
agricultural sector and between it and the other 
sectors. True, the farm, whether collective (kolkhoz) 
or state (sovkhoz), continues to be very large, which 
is a reflection of the Stalinist model and of even 
more ancient Bolshevik mythology about increasing 
returns to scale. At the same time, the operational 
unit is much smaller and has remained about the 
same throughout the period. More important, the 
economic context in which Soviet farms operate 
today is essentially a socialist market environment. 
Dealings with farm workers, with state procurement 
agencies, and with state industrial enterprises on 
both input and output sides are all carried out in 
pecuniary, quasi-market terms. These changes are 
particularly important as an index of the change in 
policy-makers’ attitudes toward agriculture specifi- 
cally and toward economic problems generally. 

It is a shock to contrast such attitudes to Stalin’s 
last official pronouncements on Soviet agriculture. 
Consider his response to the recommendations of 
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two prominent Soviet agricultural economists to 
sell the Machine Tractor Stations to the kolkhozes 
(a step which Khrushchev took in 1958): 


The outcome would be, first, that the collective 
farms would become the owners of the basic instru- 
ments of production; that is, their status would 
be an exceptional one. . . . [Would not one] say 
that such a status could only dig a deeper gulf 
between collective-farm property and public prop- 
erty, and would not bring us any nearer to com- 
INUHSIE. ae 

The outcome would be, secondly, an extension of 
the sphere of operation of commodity circulation. 
. . . What do Comrades Saina and Venzher think— 
is the extension of the sphere of commodity circula- 
tion calculated to promote our advance towards 
communism? ’ 


Here we are 25 years later, and this traditional 
Bolshevik (and Marxist) animus toward commodity 
production and exchange has almost completely 
disappeared. Although still not as significant as| 
during the NEP, markets, prices, and other pecuni- 
ary institutions today are playing more significant 
roles than at any time since the 1920’s. And, 
generally speaking, in the USSR much less nonsense 
is written these days about agriculture than was) 
the case only a decade ago. 

Viewed in historical perspective, then, recent 
developments in Soviet agriculture are clearly 
favorable. A more pragmatic and less ideological 
approach has gradually gained ground. Institutional 
arrangements are currently far more conducive to 
growth and efficiency than they have been at any 
time since the NEP. Finally, the sector is experienc- 
ing the longest period of organizational stability and 
economic growth it has known since the founding of 
the Soviet state. 


Soviet Performance in World Perspective 


In terms of performance, Soviet agriculture is 
normally compared directly with US agriculture and 
not without reason. To begin with, there is fre- 
quently a concern with Soviet strategic capabilities. 
Second, such comparisons are thought to reveal 
something about the relative merits of the competing 


7 J. Stalin, Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR, Moscow, 
Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1952, pp. 100-01. 


economic systems. Third, although natural con- 
ditions for agriculture in the Soviet Union are much 
inferior to those that obtain in the United States, 
there remain numerous physical similarities in the 
practice and potential for agriculture in the two 
countries. Both occupy large land masses and con- 
tain relatively small populations. Thus, the kind of 
intensive farming that characterizes most of Asia, 
for example, is not relevant to an assessment of 
Soviet agriculture. The sort of medium intensity of 
cultivation that is typical of the United States 
is suitable for the USSR, too. Moreover, both 
countries have large economies, measured in terms 
of total GNP, and both are also very nearly self- 
sufficient in nonagricultural as well as agricultural 
resources—which allows each to treat international 
trade as discretionary. 

On the other hand, an unqualified comparison 
of agriculture in the Soviet Union and the United 
States can be quite misleading, especially by tend- 
ing to overstate the gravity of Soviet problems. 
Hence, there is considerable utility in first consider- 
ing Soviet agriculture in a global context. This 
involves two basic questions: First, what are the 
implications for the Soviet Union of changing world 
aggregate supply and demand for agricultural prod- 
ucts? And second, how do Soviet agricultural po- 
tential and performance compare with those of the 
developing countries? 

On the first point, there has been considerable 
concern expressed in recent years about the pos- 
sibility that world aggregate demand for agricultural 
products may have expanded, or may be in the 
process of expanding, radically relative to aggregate 
supply, with the consequence being a sharp rise in 
the world price of agricultural products.* The pros- 
pects of such a shift have been painted in rather 
grim colors by neo-Malthusians for a number of 
countries, but the Soviet Union would not be badly 
situated in the event of such a development. As 
was indicated above, one of the most obvious prob- 
lems of Soviet agriculture is its high-cost nature. 
Should world demand rise sharply relative to world 
supply of agricultural products, these high costs 
would be easier to bear, and, if carried to the ex- 
tremes some neo-Malthusians suggest, the process 
might ~-even eventually convert the Soviet Union 
back into a net exporter of agricultural products. 

That is, a long-term uptrend in international agri- 


8 See, for example, Food and Agricultural Organization of the 
United Nations, The State of Food and Agriculture 1974, Rome, 1975. 
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cultural prices could have as an effect the re-creation 
of the comparative advantage Russia had in the 
production of agricultural products in the 19th 
century—before North American production under- 
mined world grain prices. Under this kind of expecta- 
tion, current Soviet heavy expenditures on agricul- 
ture might not be a bad investment at all! 

Looking at the situation of Soviet agriculture 
in comparative terms, we find that the USSR is in a 
better position than all but a few of the developing 
nations of the world.’ Although the Soviet Union 
like many developing countries has been converted 
from an exporter of grains to industrial countries 
into an importer, this does not mean in the Soviet 
case a diminution in the capacity of the USSR to 
feed its population. It reflects instead an enrich- 
ment of the Soviet diet at a rate greater than can 
be sustained by domestic production year in, year 
out, and this itself is a result of the practice of 
“overcommitment planning’ characteristic of the 
Soviet economy as a whole. While the typical de- 
veloping country tends not only to be overpopulated 
but to be experiencing very rapid population growth 
as well, the rate of growth of population in the 
Soviet Union is not much greater than that in the 
United States. Given that the demand for food 
products ordinarily rises less rapidly than personal 
income (that is, that the income elasticity of de- 
mand for agricultural products is less than unity) 
and that this disparity tends to increase with eco- 
nomic development, the problem of satisfying the 
Soviet population’s demand for food products is 
essentially a matter of time and cost and is not 
inherently insolvable. 

The Soviet Union enjoys an advantage over most 
of the developing countries in a number of other 
respects. It is not a newly-independent colonial 
country, and it is not characterized by existing or 
potentially serious political unrest, problems which 
tend to inhibit rational agricultural policy-making 
in many underdeveloped countries. The Soviet Union 
is also no longer primarily an agrarian economy. Less 
than 40 percent of its population is rural today, and, 
despite numerous disadvantages, the rural populace 
is literate and has access to health care unparalleled 
in the typical developing country. The high level of 
development of the Soviet industrial sector and 


2 Sterling Wortman, ‘‘Food and Agriculture,’’ and David Hopper, 
“The Development of Agriculture in Developing Countries,”’ both in 
Scientific American (New York, NY), September 1976. See also, 
Theodore W. Schultz, Transforming Traditional Agriculture, New Haven, 
CT, Yale University Press, 1964. 
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the relatively high degree of education of those 
remaining in the countryside are mutually support- 
ive of modernization. 

Soviet agriculture, then, is in a reasonably 
favorable position when viewed in the context of the 
developing economies of the world, and it does not 
compare unfavorably with many developed econo- 
mies either in many respects. Putting aside the 
island economies of Japan and England, with their 
unique agricultural problems, one finds that the 
Soviet Union shares with many developed econo- 
mies a situation in which agricultural production is 
relatively high-cost and highly subsidized. In fact, 
a global view reveals only a handful of low-cost 
agricultural producers—notably the United States, 
Canada, Australia, and Argentina—whose govern- 
ments are obliged in most years to deal with 
agricultural surp/uses because the high-cost pro- 
ducers are sheltering and subsidizing their farmers.” 


10 D. Gale Johnson, World Agriculture in Disarray, London, 
Fontana/Collins in association with the Trade Policy Research Centre, 
1973. 
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The subsidy in the Soviet case is very large, but it 
stems more from strategic and ideological prefer- 
ences for autarky than from any political clout of 
farmers. 


Soviet and US Agriculture Compared 


When it comes to direct USSR-US comparisons, 
Soviet agriculture has two very clear disadvantages 
that need to be dealt with at the outset. First, 
the United States economy is more highly indus- 
trialized. Partly for this reason and partly for reasons 
of a different ordering of priorities, modernization of 
agriculture began significantly later in the Soviet 
Union. Second, as has been stressed earlier, climatic 
and other natural conditions in the Soviet Union are 
much less favorable to agriculture than is the case 
in the United States. The United States has a longer 
growing season, more uniform and reliable rainfall, 
and smaller year-to-year variations in mean tempera- 
tures and other conditions. The north-south tempera- 
ture gradient is steeper in the United States, and at 
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—TASS via Sovfoto. 
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Table 1: Growth of Output of Selected Agricultural Products in the USSR, 1951-76 


(in millions of metric tons) 


Average Average Average Average Average Plan Average 
1951-55 1956-60 1961-65 1966-70 1971-75 1976 1976-80 
Grain 88.5 1283 130.3 167.6 181.6 224.0 215.0-220.0 
- Raw cotton 3.9 4.4 5.0 6.1 787 8.3 9.0 
Sunflower seeds Zo Su7. Bet 6.4 6.0 BZ 7.6 
Meat 5a, 7.9 9.3 11.6 14.0 13,3 15.0-15.6 
Milk 37.9 57.2 64.7 80.6 87.4 88.7 94.0-96.0 
Eggs (millions) 15.9 2x6 28.7 ‘les! 51.4 55.1 58.0-61.0 
Potatoes 69.3 88.3 81.6 94.8 89.8 Soa na? 
Vegetables je, 15:0 16.9 19.5 23.0 7 Pi n.a.? 


"a Not available. 


SOURCES: Pravda (Moscow), Jan. 23, 1977, p. 2; Ekonomicheskaya gazeta (Moscow), No. 6, February 1976, pp. 3-6; US Department of Agri- 
culture, Agricultural Statistics of Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, 1950-70, Washington, DC, 1973; Robert C. Stuart, ‘‘The Soviet Economy,” 


Current History (Philadelphia, PA), October 1976, Table 1, p. 111. 


its southern extreme the combination of subtropical 
temperatures and precipitation permits some natural 
zones of year-round growing. Most of these differ- 
ences reflect the moderating influence of oceans and 
the Gulf of Mexico. Apart from Soviet Central Asia, 
which is comparable to parts of New Mexico and 
Arizona in permitting primarily irrigated agriculture, 
the growing regions of the Soviet Union range in 
climate from the Ukraine (which is similar to 
Western Nebraska) to regions of Siberia (which have 
no US counterpart, but instead compare closely 
with Saskatchewan and Manitoba in Canada). No- 
where in the vast stretches of the USSR are there to 
be found agricultural regions as richly favored as 
those of lowa, Illinois, or Ohio.” 

Although these nature-given differences between 
the USSR and the US explain a portion of the 
differential performance of agriculture in the two 
countries, they ought not be exaggerated. Professor 
D. Gale Johnson, an authority of long standing on 
Soviet agriculture, has argued recently that he 
does not “believe that soil and climatic conditions 
have been a major factor in restraining output 
growth. Nor do climatic conditions that prevail in 
Soviet agriculture require the large year-to-year 
variability in total farm output that actually exists.” ” 
Clearly, much room remains for improvement in 
the Soviet Union quite independently of climatic 
constraints. 


11 Diamond, /oc. cit., Figure 1. 
12 Johnson, “The 10th Five-Year Plan... .,” 


Despite climatic disadvantages, the growth of 
agricultural production in the Soviet Union out- 
paced that in the United States during 1951-75. 
For this period, the average annual rate of growth 
of total agricultural output was upwards of 3.4 
percent for the USSR and only 1.6 percent for the 
United States. As population growth rates have 
been very similar, the gap in per capita production 
of agricultural products has clearly been narrow- 
ing. The very magnitudes of Soviet output changes 
are quite impressive (see Table 1). For example, 
grain output, which averaged 88.5 million metric 
tons annually during 1951-55, had by 1971-75 
climbed to 181.5 million tons (or nearly 190.1 if 
the very poor 1975 harvest is excluded). Similarly, 
total meat production more than doubled between 
the early 1950’s and the current period, and com- 
parable increases were obtained for many other 
desirable food products such as milk, eggs, and 
vegetables. 

When one recalls that per capita production of 
agricultural products in 1953 was no greater than 
it had been in 1928, the increase over the past 25 
years speaks for itself. However, closer examination 
points up several serious problems. First, the aver- 
age annual rate of growth of agricultural output 
appears to have decreased over the period, falling 
from 4.9 percent in the 1950’s, to 3.0 percent in 
the 1960’s, to slightly less than 1.0 percent dur- 


13 Diamond, /oc. cit., Figure 5A. Of course, the US was not “racing” 
and could easily have outpaced the USSR. 
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Table 2: Output, Inputs, and Total Productivity in 
Soviet and US Agriculture, 1951-75 


(average annual growth rate in percent *) 


1951-60 1961-70 1971-75 1951-75 
USSR 
Output 4.9 3.0 0.9 3.4° 
Inputs rag A 2.0 Zu a 
Productivity 2.2 1.0 —1.1 1.0 
US 
Output Za shal 1.8° ik 
Inputs OFZ —0.1 0.2 0.1 


Productivity 1.9 le ee, is 


NOTE: The base year for the calculations shown is the year before the 
stated initial year of the period. 


a These percentages are based on three-year moving averages. 

b The fact that the total of the percentages for inputs and productivity 
do not add up to the percentage for output is presumably a result of 
rounding. 


SOURCE: Douglas B. Diamond, ‘‘Comparative Output and Productivity 
of US and Soviet Agriculture,’’ unpublished paper presented to the 
Conference on Soviet Agriculture, Kennan Institute for Advanced 
Russian Studies, Washington, DC, November 16, 1976, Figure 5A. 


ing the first half of the 1970’s.* Although the very 
poor crop year of 1975 depressed this last rate sub- 
stantially, the trend is not encouraging, and it is 
highly unlikely that the rapid rate of growth that 
obtained in the immediate post-Stalin years can 
ever be repeated. 

Moreover, if we apportion the increase in Soviet 
agricultural output since the early 1950’s between 
that share attributable to expansion in the physical 
quantities of the conventional inputs (land, labor, 
and capital) and that share attributable to increases 
in the productivity (jointly measured) of these in- 
puts, it is clear that most of the growth has come 
from growth of inputs rather than from growth in 
“total productivity.” Thus, Douglas Diamond has 
calculated (see Table 2) that in the period 1951-75, 
Soviet agricultural output increased at an average 
annual rate of 3.4 percent, with conventional inputs 
showing an average annual growth of 2.3 percent 
and productivity rising only about 1.0 percent on 
an average-annual basis. Productivity gains slowed 
from 2.2 percent per annum in 1951-60 to 1.0 
percent in 1961-70, and productivity actually 
registered a decline in the 1970’s. By contrast, 
total factor productivity in the US agricultural sector 
increased at an average annual rate of 1.5 percent 


14 /bid., Figure 5A. 


during the same 25-year period and has displayed 
no comparable downward trend. Although the Soviet 
downward trend may be spurious and certainly 
should not be extrapolated, the fact remains that 
total factor productivity has risen at a somewhat 
more rapid rate in the United States. Thus, the very 
large productivity gap that existed at the close of the 
Stalin period has not been narrowed. 
Disaggregation of the total productivity measure 
reveals that labor productivity has been increasing 
substantially in Soviet agriculture, but still at a 
slower rate than in the United States. Crop output 
per acre has increased comparably in the two’ 
systems, but the productivity of capital in the USSR 
has declined precipitously.** It is not that unusual 
for capital productivity to decline in agriculture, 
for capital is ordinarily replacing labor (which also 
helps to explain the apparent rise in labor produc- 
tivity). However, the very large investments made 
in Soviet agriculture have produced relatively small 
results. Since the late 1960’s, the share of total 
Soviet gross fixed capital formation allocated to 
agriculture has been in the neighborhood of 25 per- 
cent (it was estimated at 27 percent for 1975). 
If investment in all branches of the economy that 
are supportive of agriculture, such as agricultural 
machinery manufacture, the fertilizer industry, and 
so forth, are included, the share of investment that 
agriculture was scheduled to receive in 1976 ex- 
ceeded 34 percent of gross fixed investment in the 
entire economy—an extraordinary share for an agri- 
cultural sector to absorb under any circumstances.” 
It is also notewothy that this enormous investment 
of recent years is not leading to a significant release 
of labor from agricultural employments in the 
USSR. Thus, Soviet agriculture remains highly labor- 
intensive despite its growing capital intensity. A 
recent rough comparison of the manpower require- 
ments of agricultural production in the Soviet Union 
and the United States for 1975 showed that only 
4.6 percent of the total US labor force was employed 
directly in agricultural employments compared to 
25.4 percent for the Soviet Union (the latter figure 
including those engaged on the private plots).’” 
In 1972, the Soviet Union absorbed 29.0 million 
worker years in farm production of food and fibers 
compared to only 3.8 million in the United States 


15 Bush, /oc. cit., pp. 9-10. See also A. Pronin and M. Terent’yev, 
“Increasing the Efficiency of Utilization of Production Capital,” 
Ekonomika sel’skogo khozyaystvo (Moscow), No. 12, 1973, pp. 7-15. 

16 Carey, /oc. cit., pp. 586-87. 

17 Diamond, /oc. cit., Figure 8A. 
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(see Table 3).** Proportionally, such figures tend to 
overstate the differential, for they do not include 
labor absorbed in off-farm sectors. In relative terms, 
American farmers utilize considerably more inputs 
from other sectors and rely on a larger and more 
sophisticated processing and distribution network 
for their output. By making calculations for such 
labor usage in the two economies, we arrive at the 
bottom line of Table 3. This shows that the total 
labor input in the Soviet food and fiber sector for 
1972 was 43.9 million worker years, or some three 
and one-half times the US total of 12.1 million 
worker years. 

This is a very large difference, and Soviet agricul- 
ture thus may be said to contain a large potential 
reservoir of labor that may be released to other 
sectors over time as productivity increases in agri- 
culture—that is, as Soviet agriculture becomes less 
backward. However, certain circumstances suggest 
that this manpower reservoir may not prove to be 
accessible in the near term. Thus, Table 3 reveals 
that in 1972 a very large share of the labor 
absorbed in the total USSR food and fiber system 
was employed directly in agricultural production— 
approximately twice the share so occupied in the 
US. Conversely, the other two subsectors collectively 
employed only 34 percent of the total in the Soviet 
Union as opposed to 69 percent in the United States. 


Table 3: Labor Absorption by Soviet and 


Millions of worker years 


This latter proportion has been growing in both 
countries (the figure for the US was 55 percent in 
1958), but what is striking is that employment in 
the nonfarm subsectors of the Soviet food and fiber 
complex has been growing more rapidly than em- 
ployment in direct farm production has been declin- 
ing. Hence, total labor requirements of the Soviet 
food and fiber system appear to be increasing rather 
than undergoing the almost continuous decline ob- 
servable in the US case (at least since 1958— 
which is as far back as the matter was studied). The 
differential outcome may reflect the fact that the 
nonfarm subsectors in the Soviet Union had for so 
many years been “starved” of resources, human and 
material. Whatever the cause, the trend suggests 
that the food and fiber sector cannot be expected 
to provide much net labor to help overcome labor 
shortages elsewhere in the Soviet economy in the 
near future. 

In sum, we find that agricultural production is 
less capital-intensive and much more labor-intensive 
in the Soviet Union than in the United States. In 
the USSR, a larger land area is cultivated, yet 
it produces about one-sixth less total output value.’ 


18 D. Gale Johnson called my attention to the two articles upon 
which Table 3 is based. 
19 Carey, Joc. cit., pp. 577-78 (including Table 1). 


US Food and Fiber Systems, 1966 and 1972 


a 


Percent of total worker years 


USSR US USSR US 
1966 1972 1966 1972 1966 1972 1966 1972 
Labor absorbed by: 
Direct farm 
production 72.9 66.1 36.5 Slee 
Purchased 
farm inputs 7h 11.0 19.3 20.9 
Processing and 
marketing 8.5 10.1 5.6 5.8 20.0 22.9 44.2 47.8 
TOTAL 42.5 43.9 12:6 12.1 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


NOTE: Data for the two systems are not completely comparable. For example, no adjustments have been made for the differing compositions 


of the labor forces of the two systems. 


*US data are normally calculated in hours; they have been converted to years on the assumption that 1,980 hours of work equal one worker 


year. 


SOURCES: M. Eydel’man, ‘‘Methodological Problems in Defining the Agrarian-Industrial Complex of the National Economy,” Voprosy ekonomiki 
(Moscow), No. 4, 1975, p. 59; Donald D. Durost and James E. Kirkley, ‘‘Productivity Changes in the Food and Fiber System, 1958-74,” Agricul- 


tural Economic Research (Washington, DC), October 1976, Table 3, p. 


133. 
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Trucks rush grain to the elevators at the peak of the 
hectic 1976 Soviet harvest. 


—Camera Press. 


Moreover, agriculture currently absorbs about 20 
percent of total productive investment in the Soviet 
economy, as opposed to about 5 percent in the 
American.”? Comparison of Soviet and US agricul- 
ture, then, reveals what appears to be an inordinate 
absorption of current resources in Soviet agricul- 
ture to produce a still inadequate and highly costly 
output. 


Problems, Policy, and Prospects 


Such a finding raises several fundamental ques- 
tions. First, why has the enormous Soviet economic 
effort of the last 25 years yielded so small and vari- 
able a return? Second, to what extent does the 
current efficiency of American agriculture represent 
productivity gains potentially achievable in the Soviet 
Union, and to what extent is it unique to the natural 
conditions and social and economic arrangements 
existing in the US? Third, what is the Soviet leader- 
ship doing about the productivity gap and how suc- 
cessful are they likely to be? 

A survey of informed Western opinion reveals a 
striking consensus on the causes of inefficiency 


20 Diamond, /oc. cit., p. 7. 
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and low productivity in Soviet agriculture today, 
although each expert ordinarily emphasizes different 
factors. The long list of specific problems may be 
grouped under four broad headings: (1) under- 
capitalization; (2) adverse composition of the agri- 
cultural labor force; (3) irrational price- and wage- 
formation practices; and (4) “systemic constraints,” 
by which | mean certain irrational administrative 
practices and preferences that have acquired a 
certain sanctity by reason of either ideology or 
simple bureaucratic inertia. Each of these problem 
areas will be considered in turn. 

Undercapitalization. Soviet agriculture is under- 
capitalized in a relative sense only—/.e., relative to 
the United States ** and relative to the output targets 
that have been set for the sector. If one takes into 
account investment in rural infrastructure—that is, 
in rural road networks, electrification, retail outlets, 
and so forth—then Soviet agriculture trails even 
farther behind the US. The relatively less favorable 
natural conditions for Soviet agriculture imply also 
that a higher degree of capital intensity may be 
appropriate for the Soviet Union than for the United 
States. The limits set by climatic constraints, for 
example, will require heavy investment in mech- 
anization to speed planting and harvesting, in re- 
search and development of new hybrids, and in the 
development of new techniques of cultivation. Soviet 
soils are relatively poor also, and their quality has 
deteriorated through general neglect of proper soil 
and grassland management practices for half a 
century or more. Finally, the rapid expansion of 
animal husbandry that is planned requires extensive 
investment in buildings, labor-saving devices, stor- 
age facilities, and transport means. 

However, while continued heavy investment in 
Soviet agriculture is necessary, it will not be easy 
to find the funds.” The current rate of investment 
in agriculture probably cannot be sustained for long, 
and further growth of output will have to come 


21 Fixed capital (excluding land) per worker is actually higher in 
agriculture than in industry in the United States, which is not the case 
for the Soviet Union. For a discussion, see A. M. Emel’yanov, 
“Problems of the Growth Rate and of Increasing the Efficiency of 
Agricultural Production,” /zvestiya Akademii Nauk SSSR—seriya 
ekonomicheskaya (Moscow), No. 6, 1970, pp. 20-23. 

22 The share of total net fixed investment that agriculture has 
absorbed (directly) has increased from 19.6 percent in 1961-65 to the 
26.9 percent called for in the Tenth Five-Year Plan (for 1976-80). 

The latter is only marginally above the rate that was achieved on 
average annually during the Ninth Five-Year Plan, and there would 
appear to be no way to increase the share further. Carey, /oc. cit., 
p. 590; Wadekin, /oc. cit., pp. 19-22; and David Hopper, /oc. cit., 
especially p. 199. 


predominantly from increased yields and more 
productive utilization of the existing capital stock 
and land. 

Manpower problems. \Increased mechanization; 
application of complex chemical compounds such as 
pesticides, herbicides, and artificial fertilizers; 
introduction of new hybrids; development of ade- 
quate soil maintenance programs; and the general 
modernization of farm management all require a 
highly-educated and well-motivated labor force. Un- 
fortunately, the composition of the Soviet agricul- 
tural labor force in terms of age, sex, and educa- 
tion is highly disadvantageous.”* The rural population 
has a higher proportion of persons of non-working 
age (young and old taken together) than does the 
urban—which reflects the departure of able-bodied 
youth to urban-industrial pursuits. The agricultural 
population is 65 percent female as well, and the 
able-bodied woman of child-bearing age is less likely 
than her male counterpart to devote full time to 
work on the collective. Women are less likely as 
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Mechanized feeding of livestock at an Uzbek collective farm. 
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well to seek to acquire high-level skills, mainly 
because the burdens of child-rearing, housekeeping, 
and private-plot husbandry occupy much of their 
time. Soviet efforts to provide educational facilities 
for rural youth also have ironic, undesired conse- 
quences. Education is the primary lever for upward 
mobility in the Soviet Union generally, and this ap- 
plies with particular force in rural areas. By opening 
opportunities for nonrural employments, education 
tends to promote the exodus of the more talented 
and ambitious young people—even where the educa- 
tion provided is designed to fill agricultural needs. 

What makes the problem of the agricultural labor 
force so intractable is the relative backwardness 


23 For an excellent general discussion of this problem, see Norton 
T. Dodge, ‘‘Recruitment and the Quality of the Soviet Agricultural 
Labor Force,’’ in James R. Millar, Ed., The Soviet Rural Community, A 
Symposium, Urbana, IL, University of Illinois Press, 1971. For a more 
recent discussion, see Central Intelligency Agency, Research Aid, 
USSR: Some Implications of Demographic Trends for Economic 
Policies, Washington, DC, January 1977. 


—Sovfoto. 
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of the rural sector. Though the degree of back- 
wardness has lessened markedly since 1953, it still 
extends to all aspects of Soviet rural life, from the 
most private to the most public. Recent sociological 
surveys in the Soviet countryside reveal not only 
that the young want to leave for industrial occupa- 
tions, but that their parents want them to do so as 
well.2* Unlike American farm families, who groom 
one or more of their children to take over the 
private family farm, the Soviet rural family has only 
a small personal stake in farming and little motiva- 
tion other than family cohesiveness to encourage 
bright, capable young people to stay in farming. As 
an old woman kolkhoznik put it in one of V. Sav- 
chenko’s stories: ‘Everybody is attracted to the 
cities. . . . Only old people and women are left... 
and after we die nobody will be left.” *° 

The total rural population, however, remains 
large, and despite the decline that can be expected, 
there is no reason for despair if rural employments 
and rural life can be made attractive enough to 
slow the decline to a reasonable rate (it would 


certainly make no sense to attempt to arrest it al- 


iia 


Young men from collective and state farms examine 
agricultural machinery at the Varena Vocational 
School in Lithuania. Besides learning to operate 
tractors, trucks, and combines, the village youths 
also receive a general-education high school diploma. 


—Sovfoto. 
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together). Much has been done to improve the 
quality of rural life, but much more remains to be 
done. 

Prices and wages. As we stressed above, currently 
the institutional structure of Soviet agriculture is 
much more favorable to efficient production than 
at any time since the initiation of collectivization. 
While it is true that procurement prices paid to 
Soviet farms, prices charged in state retail outlets 
for agricultural products, and urban-rural income 
differentials are still not economically rational— 
that is, they do not serve as correct indicators of 
true scarcities and thus do not call forth appropriate 
behavior—the very fact that all transactions in the 
agricultural sector have been put in pecuniary terms 
makes this irrationality obvious not only to the West- 
ern observer but to any concerned Soviet policy- 
maker as well. This, by itself, must act as an impetus 
to reform the price structure, however painful that 
may be. 

And pain there may be, for Soviet agriculture 
is alleged to be the most highly subsidized in the 
world,”® and this in a world in which most countries 
subsidize their agricultural sectors. The amount of 
the subsidy, of course, primarily reflects the extent 
to which proceeds from sales have fallen short 
of the level of agricultural income deemed necessary; 
or desirable. : 

But the problem of an inadequate aggregate 
supply price for agricultural output is only part of 
the problem of irrationality in agricultural pricing. 
Perhaps more important is the problem of relative 
prices of agricultural products. Retail prices o 
many food products are too low relative to avail- 
able supplies and therefore relative to nonagricul- 
tural goods as well. Moreover, wholesale prices 
(procurement and transfer prices) on a variety of 
agricultural products have no reasonable relation 
ship either to each other or to retail prices. 

Realigning state retail prices would be easier i 
the leadership had not repeatedly promised to hold 


24 See, for example, V. N. Kolbanovskiy, Ed., Kollektiv ko/khoznikov, 
sotsial’nopsikhologicheskoye iss/edovaniye, (The Collective of 
Kolkhoz Members—Social-Psychological Research), Moscow, Mysl’, 
1970, especially Chs. 6 and 7. 

25 V. Savchenko, ‘‘A Letter,’’ Novyy mir (Moscow), No. 4, 1966, 

p. 118, as cited originally by Dodge, /oc. cit. 

26 The subsidy is estimated to have been running at about 85-90 
percent of the level of explicit Soviet defense expenditures and to 
represent approximately 28 percent of national income originating in 
agriculture. See Constance B. Krueger, ‘‘A Note on the Size of Sub- 
sidies on Soviet Government Purchases of Agricultural Products,” 
Association of Comparative Economic Studies Bulletin (Bloomington, 
IN), Vol. 16-17, No. 2, Fall 1974. 
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A bridalte of women farmers at work . in the sugar beet field of the Zarechiye is near Ueseows (The 
sign identifies the brigade, its leader, the acreage devoted to various beet crops, and the size and value of 
socialist work obligations.) 


food prices constant—a promise it is quite chary 
of breaking. Thus, any adjustment in relative agri- 
cultural prices can only take place by lowering cer- 
tain prices, and this would be possible only if reduc- 
tions in the cost of producing these (relatively) over- 
priced goods could be expected.”” Recent experi- 
ence has shown that this is not a reasonable ex- 
pectation—for prices of most agricultural inputs 
are in fact inflating. The situation is not promising. 

However, the logic of relative prices is very 
forceful, the more so now that the agricultural sector 
has been pecuniarized. Money represents power— 
purchasing power—in the Soviet Union, just as 
elsewhere. And like it or not, managers of state 
and collective farms cannot but be tempted to bend 
in the direction prices point. In the absence of 


27 Such has been Soviet experience with respect to the production 
of a wide variety of nonagricultural products of mass consumption, 
and an expectation of this sort has informed Soviet price policy for a 
very long time. For the best general discussion and history, see 
A. N. Malafeyev, /storiya tsenoobrazovanniya v SSSR, 1917-1963 (A 
History of Price Formation in the USSR, 1917-1963), Moscow, Mysl’, 
1964. See also, for example, the various price indices for industrial 
products presented in the standard Soviet statistical handbooks. 
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—Paolo Koch/Photoresearchers. 


a major step backward from monetary relations 
(which is most unlikely), the pressure to rationalize 
agricultural prices is inexorable. Since unit costs 
of agricultural products are not likely to fall, retail 
food prices will eventually have to rise to permit 
a more rational structuring of the whole gamut of 
agricultural prices. 

Rural-urban wage differentials present a some- 
what different problem. There is little question that 
the adverse wage differential for rural employments 
has decreased during the last 25 years, but the 
change has hardly been radical. This kind of dif- 
ferential is typical of developed economies, but it 
is conceivable that in the Soviet case it ought to be 
reversed. Solution of the problem of creating an 
educated, well-motivated agricultural labor force in 
an economy in which private farming does not exist 
may require a differential that favors rural employ- 
ments. But here we run into a “systemic constraint” 
—the fact that the Soviet Union is unabashedly a 
workers’ state, and this has typically been inter- 
preted to refer primarily to the industrial worker. 

Systemic constraints.—The essentially ideological 
distaste for a wage differential favoring agricultural 
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employments is only one of a number of systemic 
constraints on progress in Soviet agriculture. A 
similar constraint, flowing from similar concerns, 
is the reluctance to permit the private sector of 
Soviet agriculture to operate at an optimal level. 
Soviet leadership has come to realize, mainly 
through Nikita Khrushchev’s unhappy experience, 
that there is sufficient interdependence between 
public and private agriculture for discrimination 
against the private sector to affect performance in 
the public sector adversely. Consequently, the cur- 
rent leadership has been willing to tolerate the con- 
tinued existence of private-plot agriculture.* Al- 
though many of the claims that have been made in 
the West about the greater productivity of private 
agriculture in the Soviet Union have been greatly 
exaggerated, it is nonetheless obvious that the cur- 
rent allocation of resources between the two sectors 
is not optimal. More important than enlargement of 
the area of individual private plots—which might 
be useful to some exent—would be the production 
and sale of small-scale implements, such as small 
motorized units, and of other agricultural supplies 
to improve the efficiency and output of private 
agriculture. 

Most Western observers have been highly critical 
of the scale of Soviet agricultural enterprises, and 
the fact that so few private agricultural ventures in 
the capitalist West are of anything like the scale of 
the typical sovkhoz or kolkhoz is itself a sign that 
diminishing returns to scale do set in early in 
agriculture. However, Bolshevik faith in the benefits 
of scale seems to be unshakable and impervious 
to experience either in the USSR or in the world at 
large. Of course, in and of itself, the scale of the 
sovkoz or kolkhoz is not the real problem, for there 
is a difference between economies of scale for the 
“firm” and economies of scale in production. It 
is the latter that are in question, and there is no 
reason why the actual operating unit—the brigade, 
for example—could not be of optimal size, with 
farms remaining as large as they are today for 
other reasons. The problem, then, is not really the 
large size of the typical farm, but the failure to 
delegate sufficient responsibility and decision-mak- 
ing authority to units that are more nearly optimal 
in scale. 


28 The best and most thorough examination of the private sector and 
of policy toward it is Karl-Eugen Wadekin’s The Private Sector in 
Soviet Agriculture, ed. by George F. Karcz and tr. by Keith Bush, 
Berkeley, CA, The University of California Press, 1973. 
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This brings us to three systemic traits familiar to 
all observers of Soviet economic affairs—traits that 
are not specific to agriculture at all. They are the 
tendency to overcentralize decision-making, to over- 
commit resources in the planning process, and to 
operate day to day with a very low time horizon. 
Taken together, these three mutually reinforcing 
traits represent perhaps the most formidable 
obstacle to evolution toward efficient agricultural 
production. 

Excessive centralization is an even greater prob- 
lem when it comes to planning and organizing agri- 
cultural production than it is for industry, because 
the variability of conditions of production (soils, 
climate, terrain, moisture, and so forth) is much 
greater in agriculture. Innovation campaigns on 
an all-Union scale, for example, have often had the 
most deleterious results in agriculture. 

Overcommitment of resources is itself largely the 
outcome of the high degree of centralization of 
decision-making and the mistrust of local adaptation 
of plans to local conditions. But it has become a 
sort of Soviet bureaucratic habit as well. The under- 
lying notion seems to be that high targets serve 
as means as well as ends. The large grain imports of 
the 1970’s, for example, resulted from the fact that 
targets for the growth of livestock herds were set at 


A scene at the Computer Center of the Southern 
Hydraulic Engineering and Land Reclamation Re- 
search Institute in Rostov-on-Don, where programs 
for raising corn and winter wheat are being 
developed. 


—Sovfoto. 


levels which were unattainable given any reasonable 
projection of sustainable rates of growth of the 
fodder base. What is unusual in this case is not that 
the targets were set so high, but that these ulti- 
mately consumer-oriented targets acquired a degree 
of priority that permitted such large expenditure 
of precious Soviet foreign exchange. 

Finally, despite the five-year format of Soviet 
planning, managerial decision-making at all levels 
ordinarily operates within a much shorter time 
frame. The attempt to get results soon, if not 
immediately, contributes to a failure to optimize 
in the medium and longer term. It leads to alloca- 
tion according to priority and the consequent neglect 
of low-priority areas. It also contributes to over- 
commitment planning, for it induces Soviet adminis- 
trators to set targets that are not attainable on a 
sustained basis. 


The Future of Soviet Agriculture 


The problems catalogued above lead most Western 
students of Soviet agriculture to be pessimistic about 
the outlook for continued rapid growth of Soviet 
agricultural production. The agricultural labor force 
is certain to decline. The rate of capital formation 
in agriculture and agriculture-related industries 
cannot increase; and a decrease is more probable, 
judging from the Tenth Five-Year Plan.” Expansion 
of the land area under cultivation is most unlikely; 
in fact, current investment in reclamation and 
restoration of arable land and pasturage will prob- 
ably not add as much to the total available as long- 
term neglect and heavy usage will require to be 
withdrawn from use.” Continued growth of agricul- 
tural output will necessarily depend, therefore, upon 
increases in “total productivity”—that is, increases 
in the productivity of the conventional inputs taken 
together. Since total productivity has never in- 
creased in the past at the 3 to 3.4 percent rate 
required to match average annual growth of output 
during the last quarter century, it follows inescap- 
ably that the rate of growth in agricultural produc- 
tion over the next five to ten years will be lower. It 
also follows that Soviet agriculture will remain “‘high- 
cost agriculture” in the near term at least, for it 
is going to absorb large quantities of scarce re- 
sources, especially investment resources, and it is 


29 See Carey, /oc. cit., especially p. 590. 
30 Klatt, /oc. cit., pp. 489-91. 
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going to continue to yield expensive agricultural 
products. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet consumer’s income con- 
tinues to grow, and he has come to expect expand- 
ing supplies of high-quality farm products such as 
dairy products, fruits, vegetables, and beef. In view 
of the still relatively high elasticities of demand for 
these high-quality products, failure of food output 
to grow commensurately with income is going to be 
very upsetting both for consumers and _ political 
leaders, and there is no feasible way to avoid some 
enlargement of the gap between the way Soviet 
consumers would like to divide their income among 
the various types of farm products and the actual 
composition of Soviet farm output. Moreover, raising 
prices to ration the scarce products may indeed 
be politically unwise. Hence the dilemma for the 
Soviet leadership. Hence also the likelihood that 
agriculture will remain for the foreseeable future 
the central domestic focus of Soviet political and 
economic attention. It seems safe in the light of 
these considerations to conclude that the USSR will 
continue to import substantial quantities of grains, 
especially fodders (including soybeans), and perhaps 
of meat products as well. 

Thus, in many ways and for many reasons the 
situation of Soviet agriculture is bleak. However, 
| am not myself prepared to paint the future of 
Soviet agriculture in too somber a color. Admitting 
the problems outlined above, let me stress again a 
few of the offsetting factors. 

First, the current institutional structure of Soviet 
agricultural production is much more rational and 
conducive to the development of efficiency than 
has been the case since the end of the 1920’s. 
Moreover, contemporary official discussions of agri- 
cultural problems in the Soviet Union contain much 
less ideological nonsense than ever before. 

Second, the Bolshevik ideology has a positive 
side when it comes to problem solving, because it 
is an optimistic doctrine that implies that solutions 
to all economic problems do exist. They need only 
be found. 

Third, Soviet leaders have demonstrated re- 
peatedly an ability to get results if the goals have 
sufficiently high priority, and Soviet agriculture has, 
in my opinion, attained the requisite degree of 
priority. The Soviets have achieved productivity 
gains in industry, and | am skeptical of those who 
claim that they cannot do so in agriculture once they 
set their minds to it. 

Finally, it is well to remember that historically 


The Prospects for Soviet Agriculture 


most Western medium-term predictions of the 
growth of Soviet agriculture have in fact been wrong, 
and almost always on the low side. Wishful think- 
ing may be part of the explanation, but an inability 
to realize just how high a price Soviet leaders have 
been willing to pay (and impose) to achieve their 
goals has also been a factor. This might be labeled 
a “systemic advantage” of the Soviet-type economy. 
At any rate, a long-term comparison of output growth 
in the United States and the Soviet Union from 1913 
to the present, which is long enough to wash out 
a large portion of the effects of short-term variation 
in growth in each system, reveals a small but signifi- 
cant differential advantage for the Soviet Union.” 
Thus, although | would certainly agree that we ought 


ee SEE EEEE SEEN EEE NEE 


31 Soviet growth over the period was measured at an average annual 
rate of 3.4 percent against 3.0 percent for the United States. This is 
a very conservative measure of the difference, because the impact of 
war and depression on the two systems in all likelihood was still to 
the disadvantage of the USSR on balance and not really comparable, 
as the analysis seems to imply. See Herbert Block, ‘‘Soviet Economic 
Power Growth—Achievements Under Handicaps,” in JEC, Soviet 
Economy in a New Perspective, especially p. 268. 

32 According to The Wall Street Journal (New York, NY), March 3, 
1977, p. 10, the CIA predicts relatively poorer climatic conditions 
during the current (tenth) five-year plan. Long-range climatic changes 
are, of course, notoriously difficult to forecast. 

33 The very favorable results in 1976—the first year of the Tenth 
Five-Year Plan—were reported in Pravda (Moscow), Jan. 23, 1977. 

See Table 1. 
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not to expect a continuation of the rate of growth 
of Soviet agricultural production over the next five 
to ten years at the 3.4 to 4 percent rate registered 
over the last 25 years, a rate of growth in the 
neighborhood of 2 to 2.5 percent is not impossible or 
unreasonable, and unexpectedly good weather could 
lead to an even more favorable outcome.” 

The outlook, then, is favorable in several senses. 
The Tenth Five-Year Plan is off to a good start, 
thanks to a very good crop year in 1976.” The 
agricultural sector is not as precariously balanced 
on the edge of disaster as it was at the end of 1975. 
But the targets set in this five-year plan will be 
difficult to meet unless every year’s crop is just as 
good, and that would not be a reasonable expecta- 
tion. Consequently, to the apparent benefit of those 
countries such as the United States, Canada, and 
Australia that regularly must attempt to trade their 
agricultural surpluses, there is a good prospect for 
continued Soviet purchases of agricultural products 
on international markets over the next five to ten 
years. Moreover, for the long run it is encouraging to 
know that, in a world in which aggregate demand for 
food products is expected to grow rapidly—more 
rapidly, some claim, than can be satisfied—the 
Soviet Union is potentially self-sufficient and invest- 


ing heavily in the food sector. 
FOES RATES AUNT GEER AT ee 


By Kenneth A. Kerst 


CPSU History Re-Revised 


n recent years there has been much debate 

about trends in the Soviet government’s con- 

trol of intellectual thought and expression under 
the rule of Leonid Brezhnev.’ In terms of what gets 
into print in the Soviet Union, some outside analysts 
have argued that publications during the Brezhnev 
era have displayed a greater variety of subject mat- 
ter and have reflected more wide-ranging differences 
of opinion than was the case when Nikita Khrushchev 
held the reins of power. Even in the sensitive area of 
Soviet history, these analysts maintain, writers have 
found it possible to publish richer and more objec- 
tive work than they were able to get past the censors 
previously. Other observers, in contrast, have seen 
the Brezhnev years as a period of growing curtail- 
ment of discussion, particularly in areas related to 
ideology and political authority. 

Reality may well involve a mixture of both per- 
ceptions. There is little doubt that innovation and 
imaginative thought can be detected in certain aca- 
demic and literary publications, but it is equally 
obvious that some periodicals enjoy less freedom of 
discussion than they did in the Khrushchev era. In 
effect, Khrushchev’s successors appear to have 
tightened controls as a visceral reaction to the per- 
ceived risks of continuing the post-Stalin “thaw,” 
but at the same time they have recognized the 
growing complexity and sophistication of Soviet 
society and have wanted to preserve what they could 
of the positive gains that resulted from Khrushchev’s 
more liberal information policy. Thus, they have 
exercised controls more selectively than in the past, 


Mr. Kerst is a retired official of the US Department 
of State, where he headed the Office of Research 
and Analysis for the USSR and Eastern Europe. For 
the last year and a half he has been conducting re- 
search on the history of the CPSU as a guest scholar 
at the Kennan Institute for Advanced Russian Studies 
of the Woodrow Wilson International Center for 
Scholars (Washington, DC). 
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and they have tended to crack down first in one area 
and then in another, rather than keep constant pres- 
sure on all areas. Their approach has had several 
consequences. Debate does continue; however, it 
is not more open or “freer,” but nuanced in a variety 
of media— including be//es /ettres—and it is richer 
only to the degree that it reflects a flowering of seeds 
planted in the Khrushchev period. To the extent that 
intellectuals have found official outlets for new ideas, 
this has been due not only to the regime’s recogni- 
tion of the practical value of publishing slightly 
unorthodox political, economic, and social views or 
data, but also to the writers’ own craftiness and 
versatility in getting their unorthodoxies past the 
censors. 

Quite obviously, the sensitivity of the authorities 
has varied with the sensitivity of the subject area. 
The present article is concerned with that area in 
which the Brezhnev regime has most clearly called 
a halt to self-examination and criticism—namely, 
the writing of party history, which in a few short 
years has come to constitute one of the bleakest 
spheres of intellectual endeavor for Soviet scholars. 
The barrenness that now characterizes party his- 
toriography suggests the present leadership’s total 
lack of confidence in the Khrushchevian assumption 
that the party as an institution could withstand and 
even be “strengthened” by critical examination. 


The Post-Stalin Decade 


To understand trends in party historiography dur- 
ing the Brezhnev years, it is important to recall the 
checkered course of “destalinization” efforts in the 


1 This issue was in fact joined on the pages of Problems of 
Communism last year. See Jerry F. Hough, “The Brezhnev Era: The 
Man and the System,’”’ Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
March-April 1976, pp. 1-17; George Breslauer’s essay-review, ‘‘The 
Soviet System and the Future,”’ jbid., pp. 66-71; and Breslauer’s 
“Khrushchev Reconsidered,” ibid., September-October 1976, pp. 18-33. 
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First Secretary Nikita S. Khrushchev in a speech 
to the 22nd Congress of the Soviet Communist Party 
in October 1961, during which he substantially 
broadened the destalinization campaign which he 
had begun in 1956. 


—TASS via Sovfoto. 


1950’s and early 1960's.” It may be useful to review 
briefly the relevant developments in the post-Stalin 
decade.* 

Soon after the dictator’s death in 1953, some 
slight changes in the treatment of party history and 
the recent past began to appear. These consisted 
primarily of less frequent mention of Stalin by name, 
some subtle disparagement of his later writings, and 
a heavy emphasis on the virtues of collective leader- 
ship. But there was little direct criticism of Stalin, 
his birth and death dates continued to be observed, 
his works were quoted, and if there was less mention 
of him in the press, it was respectful. 

Then came the bombshell of Khrushchev’s 
“secret” speech at the 20th CPSU Congress in 1956, 
accompanied by firm indications of the party’s re- 
treat from a number of Stalinist conceptions and 
policies. While the speech was never officially pub- 
lished, leaked versions of Khrushchev’s accusations 
against Stalin caused repercussions throughout the 
Communist world.‘ In an effort to put the lid back on 
Pandora’s box, the Central Committee on June 30, 
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1956, issued a decree on the “‘cult of the individual” 
which tried to define what was positive and what 
was negative about the Stalin era and to set limits 
on discussion of his rule. It was a compromise docu- 
ment, the drafting of which was reportedly influ- 
enced by a number of people, including V. M. 
Molotov, L. M. Kaganovich, and G. M. Malenkov.* 

These men were, of course, the key leaders of the 
so-called ‘‘anti-party group” that were ousted from 
power in the June 1957 leadership crisis. In the 
wake of their fall, some further examination and re- 
writing of party history took place. But historiogra- 
phers continued to be inhibited by the complexities 
of the destalinization process and by the limitations 
of the June 1956 decree. When they tried to delve 
into Stalin’s negative role, they ran into deeper 
questions that posed a challenge to the infallibility 
of party rule. Over the next four years there was a 
perceptible slackening of efforts to reevaluate the 
Stalinist past. 

Then, at the 22nd Party Congress in October 
1961, Khrushchev again went on the attack, putting 
on public record new charges against Stalin and 
against the members of the “anti-party” group. In 
a seemingly well-orchestrated response to the 
Premier’s rallying call, some 70 party officials who 
spoke at the Congress joined in condemnation of the 
Stalin cult, relating the sins of Stalin to those of 
Molotov, Kaganovich and Malenkov, particularly 
with respect to the repression of the 1930’s. The 
Congress capped its performance with the decision 
to remove Stalin’s body from the Lenin mausoleum.*® 


2 It should be noted that the terms ‘‘destalinization’”’ and 
“Stalinism” have never been included in the Soviet lexicon. In a 
recent pamphlet, a Soviet commentator attributes the word 
“Stalinism” to Leon Trotskiy (without citing any source) and asserts 
that the Yugoslav dissident Milovan Djilas resurrected the term after 
Stalin’s death. Then, at the end of the 1950’s and beginning of the 
1960's, according to the pamphlet, ‘‘revisionists’”’ called for the 
“destalinization of Marxism-Leninism” and for a struggle against 
“Stalinism.’’ See V. V. Midtsev, Revizionizm na s/uzhbe 
antikommunizma (Revisionism in the Service of Anticommunism), 
Moscow, Izdatel’stvo ‘‘Znaniye,’’ 1975. 

3 For detailed discussion of the impact of destalinization on party 
historiography, see Thomas B. Larson, ‘‘What Happened to Stalin?” 
Problems of Communism, March-April 1967, pp. 82-90, and Sidney |. 
Ploss, ‘Soviet Party History: The Stalinist Legacy,” ibid., July-August 
1972, pp. 32-41. 

4 An English translation of a leaked copy of Khrushchev’s speech is 
reprinted in The Anti-Stalin Campaign and International Communism 
(a selection of documents edited by the Russian Institute, Columbia 
University), New York, Columbia University Press, 1956, pp. 1-89. 

5 A copy of the decree appears in jbid., pp. 275-306. 

® See XXII s"ezd Kommunisticheskoy Partii Sovetskogo Soyuza 17- 
31 oktyabrya 1961 goda: stenograficheskiy otchét (22nd Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Oct. 17-31, 1961: 
Stenographic Report), 3 vols., Moscow, Gospolitizdat, 1962. 


The impact of Khrushchev’s renewed campaign 
was quickly felt. Two months after the 22nd Con- 
gress, in December 1961, some 1,300 local, pro- 
vincial, and republic party officials and 1,400 cen- 
tral officials concerned with media, cultural, and 
ideological matters were assembled in Moscow for 
discussions of how to proceed with further destalini- 
zation. A follow-up gathering took place a year later, 
with nearly 2,000 historians, scientific workers, 
university instructors, and archivists in. attendance. 
The give and take in the discussions that took place 
at these meetings, subsequently publicized in 
stenographic reports, was in itself a remarkable 
occurrence. That there was hesitation and confusion 
in the minds of many present at both meetings is 
clear from the kinds of questions asked and the 
lengths to which leading party ideologues went to 
urge further intensive treatment of the Stalin years, 
both by historians and by propagandists. At the 
Same time, there was a sense of excitement and even 
euphoria that the gates had been opened to a new 
era of truth in history.’ 

The key spokesmen at these meetings were 
Leonid F. llichév, head of the Central Committee’s 
Propaganda and Agitation Section, Pétr N. Pospelov, 
director of the CPSU’s Institute of Marxism-Leninism, 
and Central Committee Secretary Boris N. Pono- 
marév. At the first gathering, llichév repeatedly 
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stressed the milestone importance of the 20th and 
22nd Party Congress decisions and the challenges 
they posed, sprinkling his speeches with comments 
like the following: 


With each day the universal-historical significance of 
the 22nd Congress is more profoundly and fully re- 
vealed... . The 20th Congress [was] a turning point 
in the development of the party and the country and 
the entire world Communist movement. The 
22nd Congress placed before the party and the 
people tasks, in truth, of historical significance.® 


Among such “tasks,” lIlichev enumerated in some 
detail Stalin’s errors in the areas of Marxist philoso- 
phy, economic theory, law and legality, and party 
history that required reexamination and correction. 


7For the proceedings of these meetings, see XX// s’’ezd KPSS i 
voprosy ideologicheskoy raboty . . . 25-28 dekabrya 1961 goda (The 
22nd CPSU Congress and Questions of Ideological Work... 
December 25-28, 1961), Moscow, Gospolitizdat, 1962; and 
Vsesoyuznoye soveshchaniye o merakh uluchsheniya podgotovki 
nauchnopedagogicheskikh kadrov po istoricheskim naukam, 18-21 
dekabrya 1962 goda (All-Union Conference on Methods of Improving 
the Preparation of Scientific-Pedagogical Cadres on Historical 
Sciences, December 18-21, 1962), Moscow, Izdatel’stvo ‘‘Nauka,” 
1964. See also Kurt Marko’s ‘‘History and the Historians,’’ Survey 
(London), July 1965, pp. 71-82, for commentary on these and other 
meetings. 


8 See XX// s’’ezd KPSS i voprosy ..., pp. 7, 8-9, and 87. 


Key figures in the ideological apparatus of the Soviet Communist Party during the destalinization of party 
history inaugurated in late 1961 (from the left): Leonid F. llichév, then a Secretary of the CPSU Central 
Committee; Pétr N. Pospelov, then a member of the CPSU Central Committee and director of its Institute 
of Marxism-Leninism; and Boris N. Ponomarév, then a CPSU Central Committee Secretary. 


—TASS via Sovfoto, Pictorial Parade, and EUPRA. 
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Other tasks facing the historians were elaborated 
upon by Pospelov. He dwelt at length on the defects 
of the 1938 party history that had served as the 
bible of the Stalin era, formally titled /storiya 
vsesoyuznoy kommunisticheskoy partii (bolshevikov): 
kratkiy kurs (History of the All-Union Communist 
Party [Bolshevik]: Short Course), but often referred 
to simply as Stalin’s Short Course. While Pospelov 
acknowledged the importance of corrective efforts 
already underway, including republic and provincial 
party histories then in draft and a new multivolume 
party history in preparation, he suggested that there 
was a long way to go: 


Party historians are still faced with much to do in 
order to completely overcome the cult of the indi- 
vidual of Stalin in party-historical science. What is 
necessary is a drawing on new documentary mate- 
rial, a utilization of authentic sources, and a pro- 
foundly party approach to elucidation of historical 
events and facts, in order to fully restore historical 
truth.° 


At the December 1962 meeting, Pospelov again 
emphasized the obligation of historians to evaluate 
all stages of party history and the roles of party 
leaders on key issues, and in particular the personal 
record of Stalin. He singled out several examples 
of Stalin’s early mistakes and waverings, criticizing 
his postures in philosophical discussions of 1908-09, 
in the struggle against “liquidators” in March-April 
1917, and in the work of the Sixth Party Congress 
of August 1917, and faulting his conciliatory rela- 
tionship with the “strikebreakers of October,” 
L. B. Kamenev and G. Ye. Zinoviev. He then launched 
into a litany of Stalin’s later sins: 


It is necessary to subject to sharp censure Stalin’s 
abuses of power, his arbitrariness and criminal ac- 
tions in relation to eminent party and government 
figures objectionable to him in the period of 1934-37 
and in following years the mass repression against 
honest Soviet people, the political and military 
mistakes committed before the Great Patriotic War 
and in the course of the war itself, mistakes leading 
to a series of heavy losses which might have been 
avoided if Stalin had apprised himself of the actual 
situation at the fronts and considered the proposals 
of military councils of the fronts; [it is also neces- 
sary] to point out Stalin’s mistakes in the fields of 


9 /bid., p. 186. 


foreign policy, in the leadership of industry, agri- 
culture, and on other questions.” 


At the same time, Pospelov emphasized that his- 
torians must make it clear that Stalin’s cult could 
not stop the progressive development of Soviet 
society, change the nature of the socialist system, or 
shake the organizational, political, and theoretical 
foundations of the party. 

Striking a similar note at the 1962 meeting, Boris 
Ponomarév exhorted historians to get on with the 
business of reexamining the past and specifically 
cited a number of cases of individuals and organi- 
zations that had failed to catch the messages of the 
20th and 22nd Party Congresses regarding destalini- 
zation. Like Pospelov, he called for the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, using quotations from 
Lenin to insist that one of the most important cri- 
teria of party-mindedness among Soviet historians 
“is that analysis be based on ‘a foundation of pre- 
cise and indisputable facts.’ And in order that this 
be a real foundation, Lenin said, ‘it is necessary to 
take not separate facts but the whole totality rele- 
vant to examining the question of facts, without a 
single exclusion. .. 2" 

The effect of these conferences, backed up by 
continued prodding from the party Central Com- 
mittee, was to accelerate the rewriting of party his- 
tories and the publication of collections of party 
resolutions and documents, handbooks for party 
workers, and “primers” on party history. The second 
edition of a 1959 one-volume history of the CPSU, 
edited by Ponomarév, was in preparation by early 
1962 and was published in October of that year 
(more on which below). Work on the aforementioned 
multivolume party history of the CPSU—of which 
Pospelov was chief editor—was intensified, with the 
announced aim of completing it in time to com- 
memorate the 50th anniversary of the revolution in 
1967. To deal with the continuing concern of Soviet 


10 Vsesoyuznoye soveshchaniye o merakh uluchsheniya ..., Pp. 201. 
Of some interest, a number of Pospelov’s speeches and articles were 
collected in a volume published in 1968 in honor of his 70th 
birthday, but the 1961 and 1962 speeches cited here were omitted. 

11 /bid., p. 53. Despite such calls for the ‘‘whole truth,’’ party 
historians were not given carte blanche in what they could say. At the 
same time, the precise limits of permissible evaluation were not 
defined. The result was considerable confusion. Pravda’s omission of 
certain passages of speeches delivered by East European party 
leaders after they returned home from the 22nd Party Congress 
suggested some aspects of destalinization which were controversial 
or considered inappropriate for discussion in public. On this, see 
Alexander Dallin, Ed., Diversity in International Communism: A 
Documentary Record, 1961-63, New York and London, Columbia 
University Press, 1963, pp. 317-86. 
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ideologists that Stalin’s crimes were being interpre- 
ted as something endemic to the Soviet system— 
a view usually ascribed to foreign observers— 
studies of the party’s work in various areas of Soviet 
life and society were issued to demonstrate that, in 
spite of Stalin, the integrity and strength of the 
party had kept the Soviet system on a progressive 
track. Two of the more impressive and illuminating 
of these pubilcations dealt with the party’s role in 
the armed forces and its functions with respect to 
strengthening legality and public order.” 

Besides the flow of writings on party history 
oer se, the outpouring and content of literary and 
historical work and memoirs in the five years follow- 
ing the 22nd Party Congress testified to the degree 
of permissiveness that developed and to the extent 
that trepidations were put aside. Not only literary 
lights but many relatively unknown authors and other 
members of the intelligentsia began to put on paper 
what they had hesitated to speak about previously. 

At the same time, the inhibitions of the past were 
hard to shake off. A graphic example was provided 
by the writer Yuriy Trifonov, whose father—one of 
the original “Red Guardists” and a civil war hero— 
had perished in the purges. Writing in the wake of 
the 22nd Party Congress, Trifonov fi/s described his 
efforts after 1956 to interest a “venerable” historian 
in material on the origins of the ‘Red Guard” which 
he had found in his father’s old trunk. Trifonov was 
as first incensed when the historian seemed to ques- 
tion the authenticity of the papers, but then divined 
that the latter’s apprehension went deeper when the 
man asked: “Is what took place at the 20th Congress 
really true? And is it really true that V. A. Trifonov 
is posthumously rehabilitated?” Trifonov wrote that 
he suddenly understood how difficult it would be to 
demolish falsehood, and “how many people [would] 
defend it, defending themselves.” ** After the 22nd 
Congress Trifonov used his father’s papers for a 


12 Yu. P. Petrov, Partiynoye stroitel/’stvo v sovetskoy armii i flote, 
1918-1961, (The Building of the Party in the Soviet Army and Navy, 
1918-1961) Moscow, Voyennoye Izdatel’stvo Ministerstva Oborony, 
1964; and N. R. Mironov, Ukrepleniye zakonnosti i pravoporyadka v 
obshchenarodnom gosudarstve—programmnaya zadacha partii (The 
Strengthening of Legality and the Legal Order in the State of All the 
People—Programmatic Task of the Party), Moscow, Izdatel’stvo 
“Yuridicheskaya Literatura,’ 1964. 

13 Yuriy Trifonov, Otb/esk kostra (Sparks from a Bonfire), Moscow, 
Sovetskiy Pisatel’, 1966, pp. 85-86. V. |. Startsev confirms Trifonov’s 
assertion that historians declined to use the V.A. Trifonov material 
after 1956. Startsev himself was the first to exploit them, in 1963. See 
his Ocherki po istorii Petrogradskoy krasnoy i rabochey militsii, 
mart 1917-aprel’ 1918 (Notes on the History of the Petrograd Red 
and Workers’ Militia, March 1917-April 1918), Moscow-Leningrad, 
Lenizdat, 1965, pp. 138 ff. 
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biographical study and managed to get it published 
before the post-Khrushchev reversal took firm hold. 

One group of history writers who readily took their 
cue from the 22nd Congress and the December 
1961 meeting on ideological questions were the 
Leningrad historians. For them, it was an opportunity 
to challenge a long-standing general image of the 
Leningrad party organization as a seedbed of oppo- 
sition, a characterization linked in particular to 
major shake-ups in the city organization in 1926, in 
1935-36, and again in 1948-49.* They immediately 
followed up the Moscow meeting with a conference 
of their own and in 1962 began to prepare a wide 
variety of historical essays and studies, including 
factory and plant histories, filling in the gaps and 
correcting the distortions in past Soviet and party 
writings, particularly with respect to the history of 
Leningrad. One of these collections of essays, pub- 
lished in 1962, well demonstrates the developing 
euphoria of the period. Of particular interest in this 
study is an article which contained a frank indict- 
ment of the treatment of Leningrad in the Stalin 
years. The author, N. A. Kornatovskiy, started out 
by hailing the “energetic efforts of the Central Com- 
mittee and N. S. Khrushchev personally and the 
historic resolutions” of the 20th Party Congress, 
confirmed and elaborated by the 22nd Party Con- 
gress, “which fully rehabilitated the glorious Lenin- 
grad Party organization, all its cadres, and its aktiv.” 
He then noted the “violent blows” inflicted on the 
Leningrad Communists during the Stalin period and 
the similar treatment dealt the development of his- 
torical research on any aspects of the city’s life. In 
the Stalinist past, he said, studies about Leningrad 
aroused “stinging critical retorts” from the center, 
and not infrequently historians were regarded with 
suspicion if they indicated an intent to study 
archival and documentary materials of the provincial, 
city, or rayon party organizations or the Leningrad 
Soviet. 


Any attempt to seriously research any question 
whatsoever on the life of the city was regarded as a 


14 The Leningrad party leaders, with G. Ye. Zinoviev at their head, 
constituted the core of opposition to Stalin at the 14th Party Congress 
in 1925; a shake-up of the leadership followed the Congress, when 
Sergey Kirov was dispatched to Leningrad to take charge of the party 
organization. Following the assassination of Kirov in late 1934 (more 
on which shortly), Leningrad bore the brunt of the initial repression 
which heralded the general purges of the later 1930’s. Again in the 
postwar power struggle of 1948-49, the leading officials of Leningrad— 
plus hundreds of their followers—were accused of treachery and 
punished in varying degrees under charges fabricated by L. P. Beriya 
and G. M. Malenkov. 
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clearly tendentious intent to set Leningrad against 
all the rest of the country, and to cultivate ideas of 
separatism, self-dependence, and localism. Even such 
a topic as ‘Leningrad—city of three revolutions’ met 
objections ‘on principle.’ *° 


Kornatovskiy rejoiced that “all avenues” were now 
open for searching the archives and using docu- 
mentary materials, thus creating favorable condi- 
tions for scientific study. He felt that Leningrad 
historians, with the wealth of original source ma- 
terial available, would be able to 


.. . raise high the authority of the Leningrad Com- 
munist Party organization, Komsomol, trade unions, 
and organs of power. Profound analysis will demon- 
strate that Leningrad Communists never were ad- 
herents of localism and separatism and never set 
themselves in opposition to the whole party. On the 
contrary, they always were a reliable support for the 
party’s Central Committee, always actively fought 
for the party’s general line... .”° 


The outpouring of historical, literary, and bio- 
graphical work in the early 1960’s was augmented 
by a rush to publish military memoirs. A decision in 
1958 to renew publication of Voyenno-istoricheskiy 
zhurnal (The Military-History Journal), which had 
not appeared in the postwar period, provided a ready 
vehicle for military reminiscences. A Soviet source 
has pointed out that “in the 34 numbers issued 
in 1959-65, there were published over 150 arti- 
cles by active participants in the civil war and Great 
Patriotic War, noted military commanders and politi- 
cal workers, and officers and generals of all types 
of troops and armed forces.” These articles in most 
cases were later incorporated in full-length volumes 
of memoirs, some running to several tomes; sta- 
tistics covering the period 1956-65 indicate that 


15 E. S. Vostokova, Ed., /storiya rabochego klassa Leningrada 
(History of the Leningrad Working Class), Leningrad, |zdatel’stvo 
Leningradskogo Universiteta, 1962, Part 1, p. 10. 

16 /bid., pp. 10-11. It might be noted that Kornatovskiy, a 74-year 
old historian with several books to his credit, was praised during the 
Khrushchev era for his work on the early revolutionary period but 
also accused of having toed the Stalinist line, however reluctantly. 
This was most obvious in a pamphlet he wrote in 1939 according 
Stalin all the credit for the defense of Petrograd during the civil war 
and quoting generously from Voroshilov’s paean to Stalin on his 60th 
birthday, ‘‘Stalin and the Red Army.” In a revealing instance of how 
history is rewritten, Kornatovskiy used this pamphlet as the basis of 
a postwar contribution to a 1964 study entitled Leningrad: kratkiy 
istoricheskiy ocherk (Leningrad: A Short Historical Essay); in the 
final published version, most passages were quoted verbatim from the 
earlier study, but every reference to Stalin was eradicated. 
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500 volumes of military memoirs were published by 
central and provincial publishing houses, five times 
more than in the previous ten years.” 

The writing of memoirs, was not, of course, con- 
fined to the military. Various party and governmental 
figures such as A. |. Mikoyan, V. S. Yemel’yanov, 
B. L. Vannikov, A. S. Yakovlev, and A. G. Zverev, for 
example, began to publish autobiographical articles 
in Voprosy istorii, Istoricheskiye zapiski, Voprosy 
istorii KPSS, Yunost’, Novyy mir, and other journals, 
and some subsequently published autobiographical 
works in book form. There was also a proliferation 
of articles of memorabilia in these and other journals 
recollecting people and events of the Stalin era. 
Among them were biographies of party, govern- 
mental, and military leaders purged in the 1930’s— 
as well as new biographies of leaders such as S. M. 
Kirov and G. K. Ordzhonikidze. More Leniniana 
blossomed with the memoirs of N. K. Krupskaya 
(Lenin’s wife), Ye. D. Stasova, and other earlier 
revolutionaries.”° 


The Turn of the Editorial Worm 


Unhappily, this welling up of revelatory material 
on the Soviet past was soon to recede. The high 
expectations generated by the 22nd Party Congress 
foundered in the aftermath of Khrushchev’s removal 
from power in 1964. As noted earlier, this was no- 
where more evident than in the area of party his- 
toriography. The hopes that had been raised for an 
intensive and ongoing revision of the party history 
of the Stalin era were soon dampened by signs of 
a pronounced drop in the permissiveness of the 
early 1960’s. Gradually, the enthusiasm and dili- 
gence of the destalinizers gave way to a new heavy- 
handedness on the part of party-line editors and 
censors. And it was not only past party history that 
was affected; one of the more ominous signs of a 
new restrictiveness with respect to current party 
records was the complete cessation after March 
1965 of the publication of stenographic reports of 


17P,. A. Zhilin, Ed., Ocherki sovetskoy voyennoy istoriografii 
(Essays of Soviet Military History), Moscow, Voyennoye I|zdatel’stvo 
Ministerstva Oborony, 1974, pp. 347-48, 352-61. 

18 Two sources which provide lengthy citations of works related to 
party history published in the Khrushchev period are: Sovetskaya 
istoricheskaya entsiklopediya (hereafter Soviet Historical Encyclo- 
pedia), Moscow, Gosudarstvennoye Nauchnoye Izdatel’stvo “‘Sovetskaya 
Entsiklopediya,’’ 1965, Vol. 7, cols. 719-21 (in the historiography 
section at the end of the entry for the CPSU); and P. A. Zhilin, Ed., 
Ocherki po istoriografii. sovetskogo obshchestva (Essays on the 
Historiography of Soviet Society), Moscow, Izdatel’stvo ‘‘Mysl’,”” 1965. 
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plenums of the CPSU Central Committee, a practice 
Khrushchev had initiated in December 1958. 

The decline in the quality of party-historical sci- 
ence can best be demonstrated by examining what 
happened to some of the major historiographical 
projects launched in the Khrushchev era—notably 
the multivolume and single-volume histories of the 
CPSU and the Soviet Historical Encyclopedia. 


The Pospelov History. One of the most graphic 
illustrations of the post-1964 retreat from de- 
Stalinization was the drastic slowdown in the 
preparation of the multivolume /storiya Kommunisti- 
cheskoy Partii Sovetskogo Soyuza (hereafter History 
of the CPSU). This project had been initiated in 
1960 by decree of the Central Committee, and put 
in charge of Pospelov, who in 1962 had declared 
that it “must be completed in 1967,” in time for 
the festivities marking the 50th anniversary of the 
October Revolution. But by that date just three 
volumes (the last including two books) had appeared, 
covering only the years 1883 through 1920. Two 
books of the fourth volume and the first of two books 
of the fifth volume eventually came out in 1970 and 
1971, extending the coverage up to 1945. Nothing 
more in the series has been issued in the several 
years since.*® 

The first volume of this series was published just 
one month before the ouster of Khrushchev and 
stands in sharp contrast to the later volumes, par- 
ticularly those on the postrevolutionary years. The 
introduction to the first volume contained the only 
unequivocal endorsement of destalinization efforts 
that was to appear in the whole project, reiterating 
in some detail the criticisms of Stalin and of the 
cult of the individual that Pospelov had issued at 
the 1961 and 1962 meetings of historians.”? The 
introduction also spoke in glowing terms of the 
importance of the changes after Stalin’s death: 


A highly important turning point in the history of the 
CPSU is the period of its activity beginning with 
1953. It is saturated with glorious heroic feats of 
the party and the people... . The 20th and 22nd 
Congresses of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union loom as unfading beacons in history. In the 


19 P. N. Pospelov, Ed., /storiya Kommunisticheskoy Partii Sovetskogo 
Soyuza, Vols. 1 through 5 (Book 1), Moscow, Politizdat, 1964-71. 
Volume 5 was scheduled to have a second book covering the years 
1945-58. Whether a sixth volume would require one or two books to 
complete the history is unknown at this point. 

20 /bid., Vol. 1, pp. xxxvii-xxxix. 


multivolume History of the CPSU this period will 
receive broad elucidation.” 


This last promise was not to be fulfilled. Perhaps 
prophetic of what was going to occur in the writing 
of party history was a brief review of the volume 
which was published in 1965 in the Soviet Historical 
Encyclopedia, and which had obviously been 
amended at the last moment to take into account 
Khrushchev’s fall from power. The review started by 
noting favorably that the first volume of the new 
history had eliminated a number of erroneous in- 
terpretations of past events and had _ introduced 
discussion of some events for the first time; several 
aspects of prerevolutionary developments were listed 
as examples. The commentary closed, however, with 
a passage stating: 


The resolutions of the October and November (1964) 
and the March (1965) plenums of the CPSU Central 
Committee furthered the elimination of those short- 
comings (subjectivism, voluntarism, one-sided ap- 
praisal) which in recent years occurred in scientific- 
research work on the history of the CPSU; these 
resolutions are fundamental for further creative 
study of history in the spirit of the Leninist line of the 
20th and 22nd Congresses of the CPSU.” 
The key words here were “subjectivism,” “volun- 
tarism,” and “one-sided appraisal’—charges laid 
against Khrushchev. This paragraph was in a sense 
the handwriting on the wall for party historiography. 
The second and third volumes of the multivolume 
history were both issued in 1967 and, while eschew- 
ing any references to the Khrushchevian prescrip- 
tions for party history, did include some critical 
evaluation of Stalin’s role in the prerevolutionary and 
early revolutionary years along the lines that had 
been laid down by llichev and Pospelov. When the 
texts were written and whether there was any re- 
vision of them is difficult to determine. Included in 
these volumes is discussion of Stalin’s position in 
the philosophical discussions of the early 1900's, 
his role at and after the 1912 Prague conference, 
his opposition to Lenin’s hard line against the 
Menshevik ‘seven’ in the Fourth Duma, and his 
views on the relationship of the Soviet and the Pro- 
visional Government. Also covered is his equivocal 
role in connection with the “strikebreaking”’ activity 


21 /bid., pp. xxxix-xl. 
22 Soviet Historical Encyclopedia, Vol. 7, col. 719. 
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of Zinoviev and Kamenev on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion, his initial disagreement with Lenin on making 
peace with the Germans, his activity in defense of 
Tsaritsyn, his ultimatums and threats of resignation 
in connection with the situation of the southern 
front in 1919, and his differences with Lenin over 
the military failure at Warsaw. 

It is in the subsequent one and one-half volumes, 
which deal with events from 1921 to 1945, that 
precisely those aspects of Stalin’s rule which 
Pospelov had cited as most deserving of censure 
are either neglected, superficially covered, or given 
a twist less critical of Stalin. 

The first book of the fourth volume, published in 
1970, covers 1921-29 and contains 41 page refer- 
ences to Stalin by name, of which 36 are compli- 
mentary or simply factual references to his activities. 
Half of these note with favor his efforts to counter 
the oppositional moves of Leon Trotskiy, Zinoviev, 
Kamenev, and N. |. Bukharin at various times. The 
remaining five references are unfavorable. Two deal 
with discussions preceding the formation of the 
USSR, but Lenin’s criticism of Stalin’s position on 
this issue is muddied. (Stalin is treated as one of a 
group proposing ‘‘autonomization” for the minority 
republics within the RSFSR and is singled out only 
as having drafted the plan and then having discus- 
sions with Lenin before Lenin altered it with his own 
idea of a union of republics. The juxtaposition of 
Stalin against Lenin is not emphasized as in earlier 
versions—for example, the 1962 edition of the one- 
volume CPSU history.) The other three negative 
references cover Lenin’s testament, and the version 
is essentially the same as that of the 1962 one- 
volume history (which followed the line of the June 
1956 Central Committee resolution)—except for 
the omission of some final sentences which link the 
failure of party leaders to heed Lenin’s criticism and 
remove Stalin in 1924 with the later development 
of the cult of Stalin. This book ends with discussion 
of the November 1929 Central Committee plenum on 
collectivization but makes no mention of Molotov’s 
efforts there—with Stalin’s backing—to push for 
an increase in the tempo of collectivization, despite 
the problems already plaguing the drive. 

The second book of the fourth volume, published 
in 1971, covers the years 1929-37 and continues 
the discussion of collectivization in the same vein. 
While the difficulties and mistakes in the course of 
the collectivization drive are mentioned, the overall 
story emerges with a positive gloss. Not included is 
any hint of the charges that Stalin, Molotov, and 


Kaganovich were responsible for the crisis, the posi- 
tion taken by various party historians and other 
specialists writing in the early 1960's.” Blame is laid 
on all levels below the top level, with the exception 
of one brief comment that “even certain articles 
in the newspaper Pravda favored excessive accelera- 
tion of the tempo of collectivization.” ** The discus- | 
sion of Stalin’s famous article, “Dizziness from Suc- | 
cess,” published in Pravda of March 2, 1930, con- | 
tains none of the critical overtones that had become | 
standard late in the Khrushchev period—/.e., that 
the article had not been cleared with the Politburo, 
that it had come too late, and that it had unjustly 
blamed only lower-level officials. 

Most notable in this book are some omissions that 
affect the thrust of the whole discussion of the 
1930’s. One would gain the impression that his- 
toriographical investigation of the Kirov assassina- 
tion—specifically called for by Khrushchev at the 
20th and 22nd Party Congresses—had cleared 
Stalin, Molotov, Kaganovich, and others of any 
charges of complicity and that this event had no 
connection with the repressions that followed. All 
that is included is a laconic 14-line statement of the 
bare facts of the assassination, with no reference to 
any of the implications of high-level involvement 
that were raised at the 1956 and 1961 Party Con- 
gresses and discussed in the 1962 one-volume his- 
tory; the incident, by inference, is reduced to an 
unfortunate instance of slack “revolutionary vigi- 
lance” of the party and the citizenry.” Similarly, 
there is no hint of the concern over Stalin’s activities 
that surfaced at the 1934 Party Congress, to the 
extent that some delegates wanted his removal.” 


23 See, e.g., Z. V. Stepanov, Rabochiye Leningrada v borbe za 
pobedu sotsializma (The Workers of Leningrad in the Struggle for the 
Triumph of Socialism), Moscow-Leningrad, |zdatel’stvo Akademii 
Nauk SSSR, 1963, pp. 224-25; and V. P. Danilov, Ed., Ocherki istorii 
kollektivizatsii selskogo khozyaystva v soyuznykh respublikakh (Essays 
of the History of Agricultural Collectivization in the Union Republics), 
Moscow, Gospolitizdat, 1963, pp. 95-110. 

24 Pospelov, op. cit., Vol. 4, Book 2, p. 63. 

25 Ibid., p. 282. 

26 The treatment of this event by the ‘‘destalinizers” is typified by 
the following passage from a 1964 biography of Kirov: “As a result 
of the cult of the individual of Stalin building up toward the 17th 
Party Congress, all successes in the construction of socialism began 
to be linked with his name. This became apparent particularly in a 
series of speeches at the congress. Nevertheless, many delegates to 
the congress, first and foremost among those familiar with V. |. 
Lenin’s testament, considered that the time had arrived to transfer 
Stalin from the post of General Secretary to other work, because he, 
believing in his infallibility, began to ignore collegiality, and once 
again was coarse.’”’ S. Krasnikov, Sergey Mironovich Kirov: Zhizn i 
deyate/nost’ (Sergey Mironovich Kirov: Life and Activities), Moscow, 
Politizdat, 1964, pp. 194-95. 
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And the only reference to the party’s organizational 
axman N. |. Yezhov in this or the following volume 
is a short comment on the culling of party rolls in 
1935-36, stating that many honest Communists were 
excluded from the party in a process “in which a 
distinct role was played by pressure on the part of 
Yezhov, who was responsible for conduct of the 
verification of [party] documents and [who] oriented 
party organizations toward excessive suspiciousness 
in regard to their members.” ”’ 

Finally, treatment of the Stalin cult and of the 
purges is confined to a short passage near the end 
of the volume. The passage first notes that serious 
mistakes. occurred in the work of state security 
organs, as a result of which innocent citizens, in- 
cluding Communists, suffered and prominent party 
and government figures were slandered and re- 
pressed. It lays responsibility for these violations 
of legality “in considerable measure on |. V. Stalin.” 
It then states that Stalin’s contribution in socialist 
construction and in the struggle against opposition- 
ists was unquestioned and that he enjoyed great 
trust, but that his role began to be exaggerated and 
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Stalin and his aides in 1 934. In the f front row °F oR the left): Grigoriy K. Ordzhonikidze ( who died in 1936); 
| Stalin; Premier Vyacheslav M. Molotov; and Sergey M. Kirov, Leningrad party leader (assassinated in 
1934). In the back row (from the left): Stalin aide Avel’ S. Yenukidze (who died in the Great Purge); War 
Commissar Kliment Ye. Voroshilov; Lazar M. Kaganovich; and Valerian V. Kuybyshev (who was assassinated 
in 1937). 


—Camera Press. 


that he “gradually began to back off from the princi- 
ples of collective leadership.” The passage ends 
with a reference to Stalin’s formulation (advanced 
at the February-March 1937 Central Committee 
plenum) that the class struggle was bound to in- 
tensify as the country advanced toward socialism, 
quoting the Central Committee decree of June 30, 
1956: “In practice this erroneous theoretical formu- 
lation served as the basis for the grossest violations 
of socialist legality and mass repressions.” * The 
citation of the decree’s title is the only specific refer- 
ence in the whole volume to the term “cult of the 
individual.’”” Nowhere in the volume is there any 
citation by name of leading party, governmental, and 
military figures who perished in the purges, nor is 
there even the standard reference to the removal of 


27 Pospelov, op. cit., Vol. 4, Book 2, p. 285. 

28 /bid., pp. 509-10. An unusual anomaly in this treatment of 
Stalin is the omission of a reference to N. |. Yezhov, L. P. Beriya, and 
members of the ‘‘anti-party’’ group—notably V. M. Molotov and 
L. M. Kaganovich—as men who shared responsibility for the excesses 
of the Stalin era, thereby laying the onus more directly on Stalin 
personally. Such a reference is carried, for example, in all editions 
of the one-volume history except the first. 
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top military leaders, which so undermined the coun- 
try’s readiness for the war. Finally, the name of the 
notorious L. P. Beriya does not appear once in the 
volume. 

The same omissions mark the last book so far 
published in the set (Volume 5, Book 1, covering 
1938-45).2? And it also refers just once to “the cult 
of the individual of Stalin’? (the pertinent passage 
merely indicates that efforts to develop “inner-party 
democracy” would have been much more successful 
but for the violation of Leninist norms due to the 
cult of the individual).*° Among other notable omis- 
sions, the last book says nothing about Stalin in 
connection with publication of the Short Course in 
November 1938. The Short Course is characterized 
in a single sentence as a book that “in spite of well- 
known shortcomings, played a significant role in the 
study of party history and development of ideological 
work.” * 

One might have presumed that this volume would 
deal with Stalin’s military mistakes before and dur- 
ing the “Great Patriotic War,” since his military 
decisions had been the object of so much criticism in 
articles in Voyenno-istoricheskiy zhurnal and_ in 
military works such as the Petrov book referred to 
above. Yet the book ignores virtually all adverse 
comment that has been directed against Stalin. The 
only line of criticism that it makes suggests that 
miscalculations in estimating the imminence of the 


German attack and neglect in preparations to re- 
pulse it played a role in the early German successes. 
By implication, Stalin appears to bear censure for 
these mistakes, but he is specifically charged only 
with failing to order troops in border regions to full 
battle readiness for fear that it would give the 
Germans a pretext for attack. In this, it is held, he 
was motivated by a desire to delay the military clash 
with Germany until the Soviet army and people were 
ready for war.*? To round off this uncritical version 
of Stalin’s role in the war, a famous 1946 photograph 
of Stalin surrounded by some 58 of the leading 
wartime military commanders appears on page 655. 

With this book, publication of the multivolume 
History of the CPSU came to a halt. Although a 
minimum of two books is needed to complete the 
series, almost six years have elapsed with no word 
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29 While this book is the last in historical sequence, it was 
actually not the last to appear. It was authorized for publication on 
Oct. 22, 1970, whereas Vol. 4, Book 2, was not approved until Sept. 
28, 1971, nearly a year later—suggesting that the rewriting of the 
1929-37 period was controversial. 

30 J/pid., Vol. 5, Book, 1, p. 24. 

31 /bid., p. 28. 

32 /bid., p. 153. In the one-volume history, Marshals G. K. Zhukov 
and S. K. Timoshenko are also blamed for failure to prepare the 
troops to repulse the German attack. See James Douglas, ‘Stalin in 
the Second World War,” Survey, Autumn 1971, pp. 179-87, for an 
interesting commentary on Stalin’s treatment in military memoirs 
and other war histories. 


The 1946 photo of losif Stalin (front row center) and other leaders of the Soviet Armed Forces serving 
as deputies to the USSR Supreme Soviet as published in \storiya Kommunisticheskoy Partii Sovetskogo 
Soyuza (History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union), Vol. 5, Book 1, Moscow, Izdatel’stvo Politi- 
cheskoy Literatury, 1970, p. 655. 
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about further publishing plans.** Certainly, it can be 
said that the multivolume history achieved one of 
its aims in that the role of Stalin is no longer exag- 
gerated ad absurdum as in writings during his life- 
time. It is doubtful, on the other hand, whether the 
minimal treatment given to his mistakes and abuses 
of power in the 1930’s and 1940’s will provide the 
lesson for future generations anticipated at the 
height of the destalinization campaign. 


The Ponomarév History. A play-by-play reflection 
of the heavy editorial hand that has been applied 
to restrict criticism of Stalin and to downgrade the 
22nd Party Congress is provided by the third, fourth, 
and fifth editions of the one-volume textbook his- 
tory of the party, published in 1969, 1971, and 1976, 
respectively. This project, also titled /storiya Kom- 
munisticheskoy Partii Sovetskogo Soyuza (hereafter 
referred to as CPSU History to distinguish it from 
the multivolume history), has been the product of 
an author “collective” headed by Ponomarév. The 
first edition of the history was issued in 1959 as a 
substitute for the 1938 Short Course, which 
Khrushchev had criticized in his secret speech at 
the 20th Party Congress for its exaggeration of the 
role of Stalin. The first edition was somewhat con- 
servative in its treatment of Stalin, hewing fairly 
closely to the guidelines of the June 1956 Central 
Committee decree. It still referred to the Short 
Course as a “great work in studying the history of 
the party.” 

In the second edition, published in late 1962, 
considerable revisions were made on the basis of 
the revelations of the 22nd Party Congress. The 
amended version noted errors by Stalin on the eve 
of the revolution and in the 1929 collectivization 
drive, elaborated on the Kirov assassination and the 
resulting repression of the 1930's, criticized the 
Short Course, expanded discussion of Stalin’s nega- 
tive role at the outbreak of the war with Germany, 
and included such postwar items as a discussion 
of the “Leningrad case” (the aforementioned purge 
of the Leningrad party organization in 1948) and 
an assessment of Stalin’s errors in his 1952 opus, 
Economic Problems of Socialism. This edition also 
revised some of the first edition’s treatment of the 
20th Congress and the 1957 ouster of the “anti-party 


33 The journal of party history, Voprosy istorii KPSS (Moscow), 
recently published a text labeled ‘‘preliminary material” for Vol. 5, 
Book 2, of the multivolume history, an indication that work on the 
series at least continues. 
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group,” and it added a whole chapter (34 pages) 
on the 22nd Party Congress. 

The third (1969) and fourth (1971) editions rep- 
resented a clear retreat from the second edition. 
They cut back the space devoted to the 22nd Party 
Congress to about 11 and 9 pages, respectively. More 
significantly, the whole focus of the section changed; 
whereas some five pages in the second edition had 
been devoted to the dangers of ‘‘the cult of Stalin,” 
the later editions focused mostly on the Party Pro- 
gram adopted at the Congress, with only two para- 
graphs in the third edition and one in the fourth 
addressed to criticism of the ‘‘cult of the individual” 
—without mention of Stalin by name. The recent 
fifth edition is closely patterned after the fourth, 
except that it drops references to the “cult” alto- 
gether. In the sections of the later editions devoted 
to the 20th Party Congress and to the June 1957 
Central Committee plenum, criticism of Stalin and 
of the anti-party group was also revised and reduced, 
though to a lesser extent than in the coverage of the 
22nd Congress. 

Similar shifts in focus marked the later editions’ 
treatment of Stalin in the prewar era. The second 
edition had dated the Stalin cult back to the 17th 
Party Congress in 1934, noting the disposition of 
some delegates at that Congress to remove Stalin 
as General Secretary, and treating the subsequent 
Kirov assassination as a premeditated political 
murder which was the springboard for the repres- 
sions of subsequent years.** The third edition not 
only excised these paragraphs but added a short 
passage on the need for “revolutionary vigilance” 
to prevent alien elements such as L. V. Nikolayev 
(Kirov’s assassin) from damaging the party and the 
interests of socialism in the future. As in the multi- 
volume party history, the sense of the section was 
thereby altered to suggest that Kirov’s assassination 
was not tied to the cult of Stalin and to machinations 
at the top level of the leadership (as Khrushchev 
had suggested at the 22nd Congress) and to reduce 
it to a simple example of inadequate inner-party 
vigilance. To compensate slightly, the third edition 
ended the Kirov section with a one-sentence addition 
noting that “after the assassination of Kirov a num- 
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34 B. N. Ponomaréy, Ed., /storiya Kommunisticheskoy Partii 
Sovetskogo Soyuza, 2nd ed., Moscow, Gospolitizdat, 1962, p. 486. The 
treatment of the 17th Party Congress is almost identical in language 
to that cited from the Krasnikov biography of Kirov in footnote 26. An 
interesting discussion of this and other passages in the 1962 edition 
may be found in H. T. Willets, ‘‘Death and Damnation of a Hero,”’ 
Survey, April 1963, pp. 3-10. 
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ber of measures were introduced violating socialist 
legality,” but even this was dropped from subsequent 
editions, leaving the general impression in the most 
recent version that the negative aspects of Stalin’s 
rule began to appear after 1937. Nothing is said 
to indicate that the circumstances of the assassina- 
tion still need to be clarified. 

A comparison of the several editions of the CPSU 
History reveals another interesting facet of the post- 
Khrushchev editorial bias in the form of some basic 
changes made in the periodization of party history. 
In the first two editions, coverage of the postwar 
period is divided into chapters on the years 1945-53, 
1953-58, and (in the 1962 edition) 1959-61. The 
third and fourth editions shift these demarcations to 
the years 1945-52, 1952-58, and 1959 through the 
year preceding their publication. The effect of this 
shift is to eliminate 1953, the year of Stalin’s death, 
and 1961, the year of the 22nd Party Congress, as 
benchmark dates, a change that seems to be clearly 
connected with the authorities’ efforts to backtrack 
on destalinization and to downgrade the importance 
of the Congress. The fifth edition just issued, how- 
ever, indicates a partial reversal on this score. It 
eliminates 1958 as a breaking point and reestab- 
lishes 1961 in the periodization, possibly reflecting 
a tendency in the 1970’s to acknowledge the im- 
portance of the Party Program adopted at the 22nd 
Congress but to continue to ignore other proceedings 
of the Congress (some further examples will be 
cited). 


The Soviet Historical Encyclopedia. Another ve- 
hicle that reveals a great deal about the post- 
Khrushchev trends in party historiography is the 
ambitious Sovetskaya istoricheskaya entsiklopediya, 
written in 16 volumes that appeared at more or less 
regular-intervals over the years 1961 to 1976. A 
perusal of the encyclopedia indicates that the im- 
pact of the retreat from destalinization caught up 
with the editors after the production of the first 10 
volumes, the last of which was probably written in 
1966 and was issued in 1967. Thereafter a dis- 
cernible editorial shift occurs, particularly in articles 
and entries that touch on the excesses of the Stalin 
period. 

The “rise and decline” of destalinization is most 
clearly reflected in the language used in the biogra- 
phies of rehabilitated ‘‘purgees.” The first volume of 
the encyclopedia, which was issued in September 
1961 just before the 22nd Party Congress, con- 
tained a number of obituaries of victims of the purge 


but said nothing about how they died and did not 
refer to repression under the Stalin cult. Publication 
dates in the second volume reveal that it was in the 
editorial process at the time of the 22nd Congress | 
but was held up for further editing (it was issued | 
in March 1962). In the second through the tenth | 
volumes, the formulation ending the biographies of 
purge victims in most cases indicated that the indi- 
vidual had been either “illegally” or “baselessly” 
“slandered” or “repressed” and perished “in condi- 
tions of the cult of the individual of Stalin,” and that 
he had been posthumously rehabilitated. In volumes 
11 through 16, brief references to “illegal repres- 
sion” remain but all references to the “cult of Stalin” 
are dropped in such biographies. 

With respect to other subject categories, the first 
ten volumes published comments, under Séparate 
entries, on the damage done by Stalin’s cult in such 
different areas as the operations of the “State De- 
fense Committee,” ‘“Intraparty Democracy,” “So- 
cialist Industrialization,” the concept of the “Dic- 
tatorship of the Proletariat,” the Komsomol move- 
ment, and others; special entries devoted wholly to 
the “anti-party group” and to the “cult of the indi- 
vidual” were included in the first and eighth volumes 
respectively. A clear change is detectable in the 
later volumes, *in which the encyclopedists fall back | 
to much briefer, routine treatment of the Stalin | 
cult, relying on quotations from the June 1956 
Central Committee decree rather than on revelations 
of the 22nd Congress. Of particular interest, the 
13th volume, which included the biography of Stalin, 
was over two years in preparation, whereas other 
volumes averaged five to nine months in preparation. 
The treatment of Stalin in this volume was a cautious 
mix of positive and negative, offering a ritual recita- 
tion of his most well-known excesses but also re- 
ferring to his contributions and ending with a list 
of his writings that remain “important for historical 
science.” i 

The appearance of the last volume of the Soviet 
Historical Encyclopedia occasioned a commentary 
in Pravda on June 28, 1976, written by Professor 
A. Sakharov, a contributor to the encyclopedia (not 
to be confused with the distinguished dissident 
physicist Andrey Sakharov). Sakharov’s remarks 
clearly suggest the changeability—and the perish- 
ability—of Soviet history. The greater part of his 
commentary was complimentary toward the project 
as a unique contribution to encyclopediana that con- 
tains a wealth of useful factual information. But he 
went on to point out that its volumes were issued 
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Six members of the anti-party group purged from leadership responsibility in the Soviet Communist Party 
in 1957—59 (from left): Lazar M. Kaganovich; Dmitriy T. Shepilov, Vyacheslav M. Molotov, Georgiy M. 
\Malenkov, Nikolay A. Bulganin, and Kliment Ye. Voroshilov. 


over a period of 15 years during which “Soviet his- 
\torical science advanced significantly in the study of 
j}many complicated and important questions, over- 
coming subjective and certain other mistakes, the 
influence of which, unfortunately, one can see in 
some articles in the first ten volumes.” He added that 
the encyclopedia as a whole was thus faulty and in 
some places simply ‘does not reflect the current 
level of Soviet historical science.’’ And he suggested 
in conclusion that it might be worthwhile to under- 
take a second, “renovated” edition of the encyclo- 
pedia. 

Other Compendiums. \f such a revision occurs, 
the early volumes of the first edition of the Historical 
Encyclopedia will surely become collectors’ items as 
a vanishing breed of historiography in the Khrush- 
chev style. To judge by other recent examples of 
encyclopedic works, a new edition of the Historical 
Encyclopedia would include little of interest in the 
areas of party history and the Stalin era. That, at 
least, is the case with the 25 volumes so far pub- 
lished in the third edition of the Bol’shaya sovetskaya 
entsiklopediya (Great Soviet Encyclopedia), which 
began to appear in 1970, and with the first volume 
of the Sovetskaya voyennaya entsiklopediya (Soviet 
Military Encylopedia), issued in 1976. The only 
notable contribution of the Bo/’shaya’s new edition 
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in the area of Stalinist history is its provision of 
precise dates for the death of purge victims, some 
of which vary a year or more from previously pub- 
lished dates.*° If its initial volume is indicative, the 
Soviet Military Encyclopedia will carry fewer biogra- 
phies of rehabilitated “purgees,’’ both military and 
political, than the Bol’shaya. 

Neither of these encyclopedias so far offers more 
than a few paragraphs on the decisions of the 20th 
and 22nd Congresses regarding the cult of the indi- 
vidual and the anti-party group. In fact, in one of 
the more interesting nuances of current historiogra- 
phy, the two encyclopedias have restored some mem- 
bers of the anti-party group to relative respectability 
by giving them biographical coverage with little or 
no mention of their ‘“‘anti-party” role in 1957. The 
changing treatment of these “villains” in party his- 
tory is instructive. Following Khrushchev’s ouster 
of his rivals at the Central Committee plenum of 
June 1957, denunciations generally referred to the 
key conspirators in the following order: Malenkov, 
Kaganovich, Molotov, and—as a lesser light—D. T. 
Shepilov, presumably suggesting the degree of their 
despicability. Others eventually named as _ sSup- 
porters of the group included N. A. Bulganin, K. 

35 For useful comment on the revised dates of executions, see 


Robert Conquest, ‘‘Historiography of the Great Purges,'’ Survey, 
Winter 1976, pp. 157-64. 
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Ye. Voroshilov, M. G. Pervukhin, and M. Z. Saburov. 
At the 22nd Congress Molotov emerged as the 
chief butt of criticism, and thereafter references 
generally switched his and Malenkov’s places in the 
“necking” order. While the anti-party conspiracy was 
castigated, its members were generally omitted from 
biographical entries in the major encyclopedias. For 
example, the early volumes of the Soviet Historical 
Encyclopedia treated all but one of the anti-party 
group as “unpersons.” The exception was Voroshi- 
lov; probably because his sins were partly forgiven 
at the 22nd Party Congress, his picture and biogra- 
phy were included in the third volume of the en- 
cyclopedia which appeared in 1963, although there 
was a reference to his affiliation with the anti-party 
group. By contrast, the third edition of the Bol’shaya 
so far carries biographies of three members of the 
group: Voroshilov, Bulganin, and—most interesting, 
in view of the past attacks against him—Molotov. 
The entries on Voroshilov and Molotov (respectively 
in Volume 5, 1971, and in Volume 16, 1974) omit 
all mention of the anti-party group and of past 
criticisms of these men and include pictures of both. 
Bol’shaya’s biography of Bulganin (in Volume 4, 
1971) does refer briefly to his participation in the 
conspiracy, but the more recent Soviet Military En- 
cyclopedia drops this reference. 


Out of the Mouths of Historians 


For party historians, the task of adjusting to the 
changing official line cannot have been an easy one. 
Not only the aforementioned collective works but 
also the pages of Voprosy istorii KPSS—the major 
journal of party history—and a number of one-time, 
individual and group studies have testified to the 
difficulty that has confronted writers in their efforts 
to put past events in acceptable perspective during 
the 1960’s and 1970's. A comparison of two essays 
on the subject of party historiography, published 
respectively in 1966 and 1974, provides a final 
case in point. 

The first of these is a study by M. S. Volin—one 
of the members of the “author collective” who pre- 
pared the one-volume CPSU History—on the sub- 
ject of the writing of party history from the Revolu- 
tion to the mid-1930’s, penned in 1965 and pub- 
lished as one chapter of a more general work on 
“historical science” (for reasons that are unex- 
plained, another author named |. L. Mankovskiy is 
credited with the last five and a half pages of the 
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chapter.)** Although the essay postdates Khrush- 
chev’s ouster, it retains.the flavor generated by the 
22nd Party Congress and is particularly critical of 
Stalin’s efforts in the 1930’s to influence the writing 
of party history. Referring to Stalin’s letter of 1931 
to the journal Pro/etarskaya revo/yutsiya (in which he | 
set forth forms and methods for criticism of scien- | 
tific writing), Volin states that the tone of Stalin’s 
comments “contradicted Leninist principles of scien- | 
tific criticism.” He cites Kaganovich’s role in | 
“strengthening the negative influence of Stalin’s 
letter” by accusing honest Communist historians 
of Trotskyism (in a speech of 1931 marking the 
10th anniversary of the Institute of Red Professors). | 
Volin goes on to discuss how restrictions were im- 
posed on Old Bolsheviks to limit the publishing of 
their memoirs and eventually to dissolve their so- 
ciety and close down their journals; how real re- 
search studies were supplanted by propagandistic 
literature; and how the cult of Stalin permeated 
parts of Ye. M. Yaroslavskiy’s 1933 party history.* 
Volin quotes a 1934 statement in Pro/etarskaya rev- | 
olyutsiya that “the study of party history, especially 
in the Soviet period, must show ‘in full length . . . | 
the gigantic figure of Stalin’”; he cites the negative 
effect on “party historical science” of Beriya’s speech 
falsifying the history of Transcausasus party organi- 
zations; and he recalls Stalin’s revision of Lenin’s 
dating of the origin of the Bolsheviks. All of this, he 
concludes, reflected “the spirit of Stalin’s cult” and 
placed obstacles and difficulties in the way of re- 
search on party history.** 

The retreat from criticism of Stalin is clearly 
evident in the later essay by N. N. Maslov, a pub-— 
lished version of lectures the author delivered in~ 
1973 at Leningrad University’s Institute for Raising 
the Qualifications. of Social Science Instructors. 
This study is worth examining in some detail as a 
clue to the rationale behind current historiographical 
trends. In covering early developments in party 
historiography, Maslov gives a great deal of useful 


36M. S. Volin, ‘Communist Party History in Soviet Historiography,” 
(Chap. 7) in M. V. Nechkina, Ed., Ocherki istorii istoricheskoy nauki 
v SSSR (Essays on the History of Historical Science in the USSR), 
Vol. 4, Moscow, Izdatel’stvo ‘‘Nauka,”’ 1966. This series was issued 
by the Institute of History of the USSR Academy of Sciences. 

37 Ye. M. Yaroslavskiy, /storiya VKP (b) (History of the VKP [b]), 
Parts I-I|, Moscow, 1933 (reissued until 1938). This was one of several 
predecessors of Stalin’s ‘‘definitive’’ Short Course. 

38 Volin, /oc. cit., pp. 552-56. 

39 N. N. Maslov and Z. V. Stepanov, Ocherki istochnikovedeniya i 
istoriografii istorii KPSS (Essays on Historical Sources and 
Historiography of the History of the CPSU), Leningrad, !zdatel’stvo 
Leningradskogo Universiteta, 1974, Part 1, lectures 5-8, pp. 69-95. 
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organizational information on how institutions and 
publications were established, merged, and abol- 
ished in the process of developing party history as 
an academic discipline. He then devotes several 
pages to the attempts of the Trotskyites to falsify 
history, in the course of which he cites Stalin’s con- 
tributions countering Trotskiy and concludes: “The 
principled evaluation by Stalin of the sabotage by the 
Trotskyites in the field of the history of the party 
and the October Revolution had important political 
significance.” When Maslov discusses the early 
1930’s, however, he does not mention Stalin, Kaga- 
novich, or Beriya; he notes only that “subjective fac- 
tors, impeding the development of party-historical 
science, had begun to operate,” and that administra- 
tive methods, unjust accusations, and biased criti- 
cism became apparent in the leadership of this field. 
In Maslov’s account, Yaroslavskiy’s party history 
merely contained ‘some inaccuracies in evaluating 
the role of a series of party figures, including |. V. 
Stalin.” 

The Maslov piece goes beyond the time frame- 
work of Volin’s essay to cover the late 1930’s and 
the war and postwar periods. Particularly note- 
worthy is his favorable treatment of the Short 
Course, which was, of course, prepared on Stalin’s 
orders and to which the dictator personally con- 
tributed. Maslov describes approvingly Stalin’s ad- 
vance recommendations “On the Textbook History 
of the VKP (b),” the section he is said to have au- 
thored “On Dialectical and Historical Materialism,” 
and his direct “editorial” role in the preparation 
of the history. The author spends a page describing 
how this history improved upon previous efforts in 
its underlining of the role of the party; its detailed 
synthesis of Marxism-Leninism in theory and prac- 
tice; its effort to show the organizational, political, 
and ideological role of party organizations; and its 
“stylistic quality” as a popular textbook for the 
masses. Finally, Maslov gets around to certain nega- 
tive aspects: “some incorrect evaluations and posi- 
tions” in the history; its subjectivism on the question 
of the role of certain individuals (“the merits of 
some excessively exaggerated and of others, un- 
justly belittled”); its inadequate attention to the 
party’s role in the world Communist movement and 
the Comintern; and its dogmatic approach to some 
questions of Marxism-Leninism. 

Maslov does not refer to the effect of the cult of 
the individual anywhere in his lectures except by 
inference in the passages cited above, nor does he 
treat the 22nd Party Congress except for indicating 
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its approval of the new Party Program. He includes 
Volin’s essay in his list of recommended reading but 
criticizes it for inadequate attention to “ideological 
struggle in questions of party history.” While Maslov 
praises the first (1959) edition of the one-volume 
CPSU History, he says that certain substantive short- 
comings have been removed in succeeding editions, 
and skips to the fourth edition (1971) as the most 
useful and up to date. 

Maslov’s explanation of the evolution of policy for 
party historians in the 1960’s and 1970’s is an 
exercise in semantics. He acknowledges the pro- 
gress made at the end of the 1950’s and the be- 
ginning of the 1960’s with respect to certain aspects 
of party historiography—for example, in the study 
of Lenin’s theoretical legacy, in the restoration of 
his periodization of party history and description of 
historical events, in the objective evaluation of the 
merits of major party figures, and in the struggle 
against bourgeois and revisionist falsification of 
CPSU history. He notes that not all went smoothly 
and that some historians could not break away from 
“the bounds of ancient canons,” but he also points 
out that “on the other hand, certain attempts to 
repudiate all positive achievements of party-histor- 
ical science of previous years and revise a series 
of its indisputably correct conclusions became ap- 
parent.” Without mentioning the 20th Party Congress 
or the cult of the individual of Stalin, Maslov re- 
views with approval the work of Voprosy istorii KPSS 
and other journals in treating party history, the 21st 
Party Congress decisions, the 1960 proposal to 
publish a multivolume CPSU History, and the im- 
portance of the Party Program adopted by the 22nd 
Party Congress. All of this, he says, provided condi- 
tions for opening up archival and other documentary 
sources for researchers, and he tersely notes the 
guidance provided by Ponomarév and Pospelov at 
the 1962 historians’ meeting. 

Getting to the crux of the problem, however, 
Maslov asserts that the achievements of these years 
in developing party history would have been more 
significant had it not been for “general tendencies 
belittling the role and importance of social sciences” 
that became visible at the beginning of the 1960’s. 
Mistakenly, he says, practice was given primacy 
over theory, emphasis was laid only on the study of 
current events for historical research, and a scien- 
tific base for party policy was slighted in the “sub- 
jectivist and voluntarist approach to resolving major 
party and state problems’—all of which had its 
effect on party historical work. 
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Frequently negative facts were presented . . .[as] 
a basic element of a whole period of CPSU history, 
whereas the heroic labor of the people building a 
new socialist society under the leadership of the 
party was not always appraised objectively. 


Without mentioning Khrushchev by name, Maslov 
expresses satisfaction that the October and Novem- 
ber 1964 Central Committee plenums took care of 
the problem of subjectivism and voluntarism in the 
leadership of the party and government—an out- 
come which in turn improved the situation in all 
social sciences, including party history. Thereafter, 
Maslov indicates, there was a turn toward empha- 
sizing the positive, confirmed by the resolutions of 
the 23rd Party Congress in 1966, by subsequent 
party decrees on the social sciences, and by organi- 
zational changes affecting the Institute of Marxism- 
Leninism, institutes of party history, and party 
archives. 


Concluding Remarks 


The study by Maslov expresses the themes that 
have continued to dominate party historiography in 
the 1970’s. “Emphasizing the positive’ has meant, 
first and foremost, “deemphasizing the negative’ — 
or, as the dissident intellectual Roy Medvedev has 
described it, writing off the negative aspects of the 
Stalin era as “lesser truth.” “° The main effect has 
been to reimbue the writing of party history with a 
depressing aura of “socialist realism,” with all of 
the stultification that that term implies. There is a 
certain irony in the rationale of the post-Khrushchev 
line, in that the destalinizers themselves had put 
so much emphasis on “thinking positively.” From 
the very beginning of destalinization in 1956, the 
point had consistently been stressed that in spite of 
the cult of Stalin in the Soviet public, led by the party, 
had performed its historical task of building social- 
ism, and that the proof of the strength and vitality 
of Soviet society was the party’s determination and 
ability to deal with the cult. This point had ritually 
been repeated in the rewriting of party histories, 
including republic and local histories, following any 
elaboration of the sins of the Stalin era. Knhrushchev’s 
successors, however, obviously came to power dis- 
trusting this outlook and soon let it be known that 


40 Roy Medvedev, On Socialist Democracy, New York, NY, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1975, pp. 195-97. 
41 See Pravda, Feb. 25, 1976. 
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destalinization had gone far enough. The message 
that emerged was that party historians were to forget 
the “dirty linen” of the Stalin era and to concentrate 
more than ever on the ideological legacy of Lenin, 
on the achievements of Soviet society, on the guid- 
ing role of the party, and on the sins of the bourgeois 
and revisionist falsifiers of Soviet history. 

As has been pointed out in several contexts, this 
has meant, in prosaic terms, a retreat from the 
destalinization guidelines of the 22nd Party Con- 
gress to the rather conservative limits of the June 
1956 decree of the Central Committee. Recurrently, 
the post-Khrushchev leadership has shown its dispo- 
sition to treat the 22nd Congress as almost a non- 
event in CPSU history. A recent and clear expression 
of this view was provided by Leonid Brezhnev in a 
speech at the 25th Party Congress in February 
1976. In citing the major guidelines for “‘strengthen- 
ing and developing Leninist norms of party life and 
principles of leadership,” the party leader listed 
appropriate resolutions of the 20th, 23rd, and 24th 
Congresses and of the October 1964 Central Com- 
mittee plenum (which had ousted Khrushchev) but 
Said not a word about the resolutions of the 22nd 
Congress.** 

With respect to party historiography, there is no 
reason to expect a change in the attitude of the 
Soviet leadership. It is possible, of course, that some 
future turn in the makeup of the leadership will 
again encourage party-historical soul-searching, but 
little in the present situation, gerontological statistics 
notwithstanding, suggests such a turn. 

There is, however, one ray of light of quite another 
sort. It is not accidental that the retreat from de- 
Stalinization in the mid-1960’s coincided with a 
great increase in samizdat writings on history. Much 
work was under way—by writers, journalists, his- 
torians, and others, such as the Medvedevs—that 
could not be published because of the new strictures | 
on writing about the Stalinist period. Over the years, | 
a good deal of such work has found its way into | 
“underground” channels, and it has been augmented | 
by the writings of post-Stalin inmates of the Soviet | 
corrective-labor system, many of whom began to be | 
released around the mid-1960’s. In consequence, 
there has emerged an illuminating and dynamic 
samizdat historical literature. If this rich medium 
continues to supply a flow of information to fill in 
some of the gaps of the Soviet past, it may offset 
the reversion to traditional stagnation in the offi- 
cially-approved versions of party history. 


By William Zimmerman 


The Tito Legacy 
and Yugoslavia’s Future 


n May 1977, Yugoslavia commemorated the 

85th birthday of Josip Broz (Tito) and the 40th 

anniversary of his becoming the leader of the 
Yugoslav Communist Party. Tito, of course, has re- 
mained the primary figure in the party (or the 
League of Communists of Yugoslavia as it became 
known in 1952) since 1937 and has been the leader 
of Yugoslavia since the Communist seizure of power 
during World War Il. 

While a glance at an actuarial table reveals that 
people having lived to be 85 have an average life 
expectancy of five years, there is considerable dis- 
persal around the mean. That fact, plus press re- 
ports concerning Tito’s health,’ suggests that the 
time is appropriate to assess the legacy Tito will 
leave his successors and the policies they may adopt 
should he die or become incapacitated during the 
next year or two. This assessment will focus on the 
evolution of Yugoslav thinking during the Tito era 
about the best strategies to employ to maintain in- 
dependence—with a view to extrapolating the pos- 
sible and likely policy orientations in this regard of 
his successors. 
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is also preparing a monograph entitled Workers 
Abroad: Yugoslavia and the Political Consequences 
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Aside from considerations of space and time, | 
have chosen this focus for several reasons. First, 
there can be little doubt that the goal of holding 
Yugoslavia together and maximizing its prospects 
for continued domestic and international autonomy 
will be of paramount concern to the emerging Yugo- 
slav leadership. Whether or not the new leadership 
is likely to accomplish this end is of interest to elites 
everywhere. 

Second, the alternative strategies for which Tito’s 
successors could opt will at a minimum be legiti- 
mized by invocations of Tito’s legacy; in fact, the 
policies they adopt will be shaped by a dialogue of 
some 30 years, lasting throughout the Tito era, on 
exactly how a small, multinational state can hold 
together and maintain its autonomy, preferably 
while undergoing rapid economic development. 
Thus, the strategies Tito has employed have a defi- 
nite bearing on the task his successors will face. As 
we shall see, the strategies which he has pursued 
to ensure cohesion and independence in some re- 
spects represent part of the problem for his suc- 
cessors, while in other respects his acts have made 
the challenge which they will confront more man- 
ageable. 

Finally, while there are several things for which 
Tito and the Tito era will be remembered and which 
are associated with Titoism by Yugoslavs and others 
—market socialism, workers’ self-management, 
Yugoslavia’s autonomous stance within the erstwhile 
world Communist movement, an open-borders pol- 
icy, nonalignment, etc.—it is beyond dispute that 
Tito will be remembered chiefly as the “first real 


——————————————— 


1 See especially Yugoslav reports of his ‘‘acute liver trouble,” 
The New York Times, Sept. 12 and 15, 1976. 
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Josip Broz (Tito), President of Yugoslavia and Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Presidium of 
the League of Communists of Yugoslavia, at a December 1976 official luncheon in Belgrade for French 


President Valéry Giscard d’Estaing. 


Yugoslav national leader,” ? the man who led the 
fight against the Germans and Italians for the re- 
acquisition of Yugoslav independence and the man 
under whose leadership Yugoslavia’s political inde- 
pendence has been maintained for better than 30 
years. That is no mean feat. The very fact of sur- 
viving some 30 years places socialist Yugoslavia 
precisely at the average for 19th and 20th century 
States; as T. Robert Gurr has shown, the average 
duration of a polity in the 19th and 20th centuries 
has been 32 years.* 

2 Paul Shoup, Communism and the National Question, New York, 
NY, Columbia University Press, 1968, p. 113. 

3 “Persistence and Change in Political Systems, 1800-1971,” 


American Political Science Review (Menasha, WI), December 1974, 
p. 1493. 
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—Guy le Guerrec/Magnum. 


That the achievement has been truly substantial 
becomes all the more readily apparent when one 
contemplates the challenges and/or problems which 
Yugoslavia faces or has faced. The Yugoslavs have 
withstood vigorous efforts by losif Stalin to bring 
down the Tito regime—and in the process to impose 
satellite status on Yugoslavia. Under Tito’s leader- 
ship, Yugoslavia has managed thus far (through 
varying admixtures of accommodation and repres- 
sion) to maintain some degree of national cohesion 
despite the forces, external and internal, which have 
rendered this task difficult. For example, Yugoslavia 
is one of the few countries in the contemporary 
world about which it may be properly said that there 
exist persons outside the country who are very ac- 
tively dedicated to tearing it asunder by violent 
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means.* It is also a state whose territorial integrity 
has been challenged throughout the postwar period. 
Not until 1975, when the boundaries between Italy 
and Yugoslavia became permanently fixed, were for- 
mal disputes with foreign states over the extent of 
Yugoslav domains resolved. Even today, however, 
Bulgaria seems to the Yugoslavs to behave as 
though it had not abandoned its desire to reclaim 
territories now incorporated into Yugoslavia as the 
republic of Macedonia. Sofia still refuses, for in- 
stance, to accord international legitimacy to the 
Macedonian language. It will not sign agreements 
with the Yugoslav authorities if the latter’s version 
of these agreements is in Macedonian. 

Furthermore, Yugoslavia in the late 1960’s was 
an exception to the generalization that moderniza- 
tion increases symbolic attachment to the national 
state at the expense of both more universal and 
more parochial institutions. As John de Lamater has 
demonstrated, increasing development produced in 
Yugoslavia, both within and between republics, in- 
creasing symbolic attachment to the republic rather 
than to the Federation.® This situation has been 
exacerbated by the enormous and continuing eco- 
nomic gap between the wealthiest and poorest re- 
publics and autonomous provinces (see the accom- 
panying chart). The gross social product per capita 
of the republic of Slovenia, for example, roughly ap- 
proximates that of central Italy, while the gross 
social product per capita of the autonomous prov- 
ince of Kosovo is comparable to that of Congo (Braz- 
zaville), Ghana, or Liberia.° 

The survival of an independent Yugoslavia is 
equally remarkable when one considers the diver- 
gent attitudes about Yugoslav independence to be 
found among Yugoslav elites and potential counter- 
elites. Without putting too fine a point on the matter, 
it can be said that by no means all Yugoslavs have 
agreed with Leo Mates, former Yugoslav Ambassador 
to the United States and former Director of the Bel- 
grade Institute for International Politics and Trade, 


4 The most obvious are the Croatian nationalist groups, many of 
which are related in one way or another to the pre-1945 Ustashe, a 
separatist, terrorist movement that ruled Croatia under German aegis 
during World War Il. 

5 See John de Lamater, ‘‘Commitment to the Political System in a 
Multi-State Nation,’’ unpublished PhD dissertation, University of 
Michigan, 1969. 

6 The concept “‘gross social product,’’ employed by centrally-planned 
economies, differs slightly from that of ‘‘gross national product,” 
used by market economies. Comparisons derived from chart on 
p. 36 and US Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, World Military 
Expenditures and Arms Transfers 1965-74, Washington, DC, US 
Government Printing Office, 1976. 
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“that the desire to preserve independence is the 
prime consideration in formulating foreign policy.” ’ 
For a sizable number of Yugoslav citizens, a major 
consideration has not been preserving the independ- 
ence and sovereignty of Yugoslavia but rather secur- 
ing independence of a component part of the country 
from Yugoslavia. Yugoslavs of Albanian nationality 
have sought to link the autonomous province of 
Kosovo with Albania. In 1969, some influential Slo- 
venes—reacting to the so-called “road affair’ °— 
voiced feelings that the republic of Slovenia would 
be better off outside Yugoslavia. A nationalist up- 
surge in the republic of Croatia in 1971, culminating 
in a strike at Zagreb University, provided the occa- 
sion for especially dramatic calls for republican 
autonomy. These included demands for the admis- 
sion of Croatia to the United Nations and for the 
formation of a National Bank of Croatia whose gov- 
ernor could be sent “to Washington for credits.” * 
Such a degree of autonomy would have had the ef- 
fect of virtually dismantling the Yugoslav Federa- 
tion. 

To facilitate an appreciation of how Yugoslav 
cohesion and independence have been maintained 
throughout the Tito period and an estimation of what 
directions in domestic and foreign policy his suc- 
cessors are likely to take, it is useful to trace the 
evolution of the approaches adopted by Tito and 
those around him in regard to three central issues: 
(1) How ought the country be organized politically? 
Here the key analytic question in the Yugoslav dia- 
logue has been and remains whether reliance on an 
institutionalized Leninist party is the most effective 
organizational strategy for ensuring national cohe- 
sion and resisting attempts by external forces to 
exert influence on Yugoslavia’s domestic affairs. (2) 
What implications do the linkages between the do- 
mestic economy of a state and the international 
economy have for Yugoslav independence? Here 
again there has been a focal question: Does a small 
state suffer a loss of national autonomy, as contem- 


7 Leo Mates, Nonalignment: Theory and Current Policy, New York, 
NY, Oceana, 1972, p. 111. 

8 The “road affair’ grew out of the Federal Executive Council’s 
decision to allot funds received from the international Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development for purposes of financing modern 
highway construction in such a way that Slovenia did not get any 
funds. While the decision may have been justified economically—it 
makes more sense, for instance, to build three roads from somewhere 
to somewhere else, rather than to build four roads from somewhere 
to nowhere—it produced major political manifestations (protest 
meetings, demands that the federal government resign, etc.) in 
Slovenia. 

9 Hrvoje Sosic, as cited in Politika (Belgrade), Nov. 1, 1971. 
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porary dependency theorists *° and many in the 
Leninist tradition assert, when it is penetrated by 
foreign powers and closely linked to the (capitalist) 
international market? (3) What orientation should 
Yugoslavia manifest toward states or specific group- 
ings of states? That is, what strategy of alignment— 
to use an almost unavoidable word in this context— 
should it pursue in order to maximize Yugoslav 
interests, both internal and international? Let us, 
then, look at each of these three areas in turn. 


Political Organization 


The early history of socialist Yugoslavia seems to 
lend great credence to the proposition that a Soviet- 
type system headed by a Leninist party is an ideal 
guarantor against encroachments (short of armed 
attack by great powers—even socialist great powers 
—on the independence of a state. In attaining 
power, for instance, the Yugoslavs largely emulated 
the Soviet pattern. (To be sure, there were differ- 
ences in the courses of the two Communist move- 
ments. In a number of respects, as Chalmers John- 
son has argued,” the best analogy for the Yugoslav 
case is the Communist seizure of power in China, 
rather than that in Russia. The Yugoslav Commu- 
nists relied much more heavily on the peasants 
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than did the Bolsheviks. Moreover, the Yugoslavs 
were already well under way with the fundamenta! 
transformation of Yugoslav society and the building 
of local political institutions by the end of World 
War Il; the Bolsheviks, by contrast, first seized cen- 
tral political power and subsequently proceeded to 
transform society and institutionalize the revolution 
outside the major urban areas.) Like the Bolsheviks, 
the Yugoslavs came to power more or less on their 
own; they created a monolithic party organization 
headed by a charismatic leader; and they set out 
immediately to transform Yugoslav society through 
such characteristically Soviet means as nationaliza- 
tion and expropriation. 

Similarly, the Leninist model served Tito in good 
stead during his clash with Stalin in 1948. When, 
the Soviet Union attempted to impose satellite status 
on Yugoslavia through the use of such traditional 
control mechanisms as joint stock companies, the 
appointment of Soviet advisers at strategic points 
in the governmental apparatus and in the economy, 


10 There has been renewed interest by non-Leninists in dependency 
theory. Among recent studies -by Western social scientists, the papers 
in Steven J. Rosen and James R. Kurth, Eds., Theories of Economic 
Imperialism, Lexington, MA, D. C. Heath, 1974, are representative. 

11 Chalmers A. Johnson, Peasant Nationalism and Communist 
Power, Stanford, CA, Stanford University Press, 1962. For a somewhat 
more refined assessment, see Shoup, op. cit., pp. 97-100. 


and insistence on a satrap-like status for the Soviet 
ambassador in Belgrade, these efforts came to 
naught largely because Yugoslavia had followed the 
Soviet model. Having emulated the Soviet Union by 
building socialism in one country, a “little Soviet 
Union” had inbuilt protection against being turned 
into a satellite of the real Soviet Union. Both at the 
federal level and in the republics, the great bulk of 
the party rallied behind Tito, while the secret police 
systematically arrested some 8,400 real and ima- 
gined “Cominformists.” ” 

After Yugoslavia’s break with the Soviet Union, 
there was a gradual if fitful reevaluation of the Len- 
inist model.’® Beginning in the early 1950’s with the 
attention to workers’ self-management and the deci- 
sion to relabel the party a League of Communists, 
Tito and the other members of the Yugoslav leader- 
ship began to stress the extent which the party 
itself and the relations between the League of Com- 
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munists of Yugoslavia (LCY) and the society diverged 
from the patterns associated with a “traditional rul- 
ing party” and “state socialism.” Slowly, a more 
conciliatory and consensual strategy evolved with 
respect to regime-society relations. Its defining char- 
acteristic was an assumption that a posture of con- 
fidence in the Yugoslav citizenry on the part of the 
elite provided the surest method for maintaining 
national cohesion. 

A number of policy measures flowed from this 


12 This is the figure given by secret police head Aleksandar 
Rankovic, ‘For the Further Strengthening of the Administration of 
Justice and Legality,’’ Arhiv za pravnei drustvene nauke, No. 2, 1951, 
p. 100, as cited by Woodford McClellan, ‘‘Postwar Political Evolution,” 
in Wayne S. Vucinich, Contemporary Yugoslavia, Berkeley, CA, 
University of California Press, 1969, p. 130. 

13 The succeeding paragraphs draw heavily on this author’s ‘‘The 
Tito Succession and the Evolution of Yugoslav Politics,’’ Studies in 
Comparative Communism (Los Angeles), Spring-Summer 1976, 

p. 62-79. 


A workers’ council meeting at the “Mosa Pijade” Cable Factory in Svetozarevo. 


—EUPRA. 
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basic proposition. The regime’s involvement in so- 
ciety was markedly reduced. The goal of collectivi- 
zation was, for all intents and purposes, abandoned. 
Precensorship of all media of expression was elimi- 
nated, and controls over the press were eased con- 
siderably. The introduction of forms of workers’ 
self-management symbolized the commitment to 
participatory forms of industrial control; the tolera- 
tion of strikes bespoke a tolerance for spontaneous 
interest articulation not associated with traditional 
Leninist systems. Gradual acceptance of market so- 
cialism in the 1960’s connoted a conscious decision 
to shift decision-making in the economic realm 
away from the political system and to the market. 
Genuine devolution of power and authority from the 
central party leadership was evident in the move- 
ment toward an authentically federal system and in 
the investiture of formal state institutions with func- 


Swearing-in of the 22 members of the Presidency of Yugoslavia on July 29, 1971 , at a joint session of 


tions associated with such institutions in Western 
constitutional systems. Finally, there were the deci- 
sions taken in the early 1960’s to open Yugoslavia’s 
borders. These allowed the outmigration of Yugo- 
slav workers—primarily to West Europe—a_ phe- 
nomenon which had taken on immense proportions 
by the early 1970's. 

Major departures from the Leninist model were 
also implemented with respect to the party itself 
and the party’s relationship to “socio-political orga- 
nizations” such as the Socialist Alliance, the trade 
unions, and the state per se. To be sure, Milovan 
Djilas’ efforts in the mid-1950’s to democratize the 
LCY proved abortive (Djilas, it will be recalled, came 
to advocate both the democratization of the LCY and 
a competitive party system); however, after the 
1966 ouster of secret police head Aleksandar Ran- 
kovic, the LCY’s de-Leninization—if that is the word 
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the Yugoslav Parliament. In the center (in the white coat) is Josip Tito, who had already been named 


President of the Presidency. 


—Tanjug via Eastfoto. 
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—proceeded apace. Rankovic’s departure was fol- 
lowed by a series of institutional alterations de- 
signed to provide a context in which economic re- 
form and political decentralization might flourish. 

One consequence of Rankovic’s removal was the 
clear-cut subordination of the police to party author- 
ity, but it also led to even more fundamental insti- 
tutional changes. Democratic centralism was de- 
fined more loosely than before. The powers of the 
republic party organizations were enhanced vis-a-vis 
those of the LCY—a development commensurate 
with the genuine decentralization of governmental 
competence to the republics and autonomous prov- 
inces. In words reminescent of Djilas in 1954, it was 
insisted that the League’s chief area of activity 
should be that of “ideology and ideological-political 
struggle,’”’ because the party “has not yet completely 
freed itself from practical matters, especially eco- 
nomic, and also from all state functions.” * It was 
also stressed that there should be a strict separation 
between the party on one hand and the state or the 
economy on the other hand, and that Communists 
should act in governmental bodies ‘‘as members of 
these bodies,” ** not as instructed representatives of 
trade unions, the Socialist Alliance, or the LCY. At 
the same time, increasingly important and autono- 
mous roles were assigned to the trade unions and 
the Socialist Alliance. This move accorded with the 
view that the single-party system should gradually 
atrophy and ultimately give way to a no-party sys- 
tem. In fact, there was a general assumption that 
with the LCY confined to an ideological role, with 
power increasingly decentralized to the republics 
and autonomous provinces, with the competence of 
the trade unions and the Socialist Alliance enlarged, 
the party would begin to wither away. . 

Perhaps the culmination of the institutional de- 
velopments that followed Rankovic’s ouster and that 
oriented the system in a more decentralized and 
depoliticized direction, however, came with Tito’s 
decision in September 1970 to establish the State 
Presidency. Indeed, the conception of the State Pres- 
idency almost smacked of a confederative scheme: 
“the best people from individual republics” (three 
from each republic and two apiece from the autono- 
mous provinces of Kosovo and Vojvodina) would join 
Tito, the President of the Republic, in a broad forum, 


14 Myalko Todorovic in an article published in Politika, April 
30-May 2, 1966, and cited in Slobodan Stankovic, ‘“‘Yugoslav Party to 
Abandon Commanding Role . . .?’’ Radio Free Europe Research 
(Munich), Yugoslavia: Ideology/Party, May 6, 1966, p. 1. 

15 /bid. 


in order—in the words of Edvard Kardelj, one of Tito’s 
close associates—“‘to make individual republics not 
feel as if, so to say, they are provinces of a big state, 
but rather as subjects [who] realize their functions 
through such a body.” ** After Tito’s death, accord- 
ing to the official line, these same ‘“‘best people” 
would rotate the presidency on a yearly basis. The 
automatic nature of the rotation would symbolize 
the nationality-based, consensual character of Yugo- 
slav politics. 

But the nationalist manifestations in Croatia in 
1971, which climaxed in a purge of the Croatian 
party leadership by Belgrade,” set into motion an 
intense soul-searching on Tito’s part, and _ this 
ultimately resulted in a radical revision of his strat- 
egy for national cohesion. He and the members of 
the central party leadership—most notably, Stane 
Dolanc, LCY Secretary—abandoned the consensual 
Strategy and reverted to politics, both within the 
party and with regard to the relationship of party to 
society, characteristic of the Leninist tradition. As 
for the intraparty dimension, there was renewed 
attention to democratic centralism, and the term 
was interpreted in ways more confining for dissent- 
ing party members at any given level. Competence 
within the LCY was recentralized, at the expense 
of republic party organizations. The image of the 
withering away of the party—to paraphrase Louis 
Fischer—itself withered away. 

So, too, did the notion that there should be a 
rigid separation between the party and the state. 
The latest revisions of the charter of the Yugoslav 
Federal Assembly, which are embodied in the 1974 
Constitution, provide that delegates should be rep- 
resentative in more of a reflective sense (/.e., they 
should reflect the views of “socio-political institu- 
tions” that elected them) and less in Edmund 
Burke’s sense * than had been the ideal in the 
immediately preceding years. “Strengthening the 
role of the workers” in the enterprises has increas- 


16 Quoted in Slobodan Stankovic, ‘‘Edward Kardelj—Slated to 
Succeed Tito,” Radio Free Europe Research, No. 0465, Feb. 3, 1970, 
Dave 

17 The immediate event that led to the purge of the Croatian 
leaders was a strike by the students at Zagreb University, ostensibly 
in oppositon to foreign currency controls. That discontent, 
however, had been fueled by earlier statements made by such 
Croatian leaders as Dragutin Haramija, Savka Dapcevic-Kucar, and 
Miko Tripalo. 

18 Burke held that representatives in elected governmental bodies 
must act in terms of their definition of the general good and not 
merely reflect the interests or prejudices of the specific constituency 
that elected them. See, for example, his famous speech to the 
Electors of Bristol on Nov. 3, 1774. 
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ingly come to mean strengthening the role of the 
leading force of the working class—that is, the 
party. Uncritical acceptance of market solutions is 
now sharply criticized. Neutralism and professional- 
ism in all walks of life have been vigorously attacked. 
Central party control over newspapers and weeklies 
has been greatly enhanced as a result of a series 
of purges. Nowhere, was the return to traditional 
Leninist notions of the role of the party more ap- 
parent than in the changes wrought in the collective 
State Presidency. As has been noted, the State Presi- 
dency had originally been conceived as a consensus- 
based institution of 23 persons, including the 
President of the Federation and representatives of 
each republic and autonomous province; but the 
1974 Constitution redefined it to consist of the 
President of the LCY and one person from each of 
the six republics and two autonomous provinces— 
each of whom has in practice been a central party 
figure of very long standing. 

In effect, Tito has come nearly full circle. Instead 
of relying on those raised under Titoism, he has 
turned back to the partisans who stood with him 
in World War II, and back to the Leninist party which 
served him so well in World War II and in his con- 
frontations with Stalin. Consequently, any depiction 
of the Tito legacy must include the fact that the 
“organizational weapon” has been reinvoked, and to 
some extent successfully. By purging the republic 
party organizations and reasserting central party 
domination over the mass media, Tito has created 
an environment far less propitious for those who 
might wish to oppose the central party leadership 
than that which prevailed in 1970-71. Thus, Tito 
was not just engaging in hyperbole when he de- 
clared at the onset of 1977 that ‘| want to stress 
again that the unity of our working people has never 
been greater than today.” * It is now much more 
difficult than it was in 1970-71 for potential coun- 
terelites either to utilize the republic-level party 
Organizations as power bases or to mobilize the 
masses against the central leadership. 

At the same time, it must be stressed that Tito’s 
re-Leninization of the party is not an unmixed bless- 
ing, even when evaluated in terms of the goal of 
national cohesion. Nor is it the only legacy that will 
Carry over into the post-Tito era. 

While one might a priori agree that the Leninist 
party has in the vast majority of cases been a highly 
effective integrative mechanism, the recentralization 


19 See Politika, Dec. 31, 1976-Jan. 1/2, 1977. 
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and reinstitutionalization of the Yugoslav party car- 
ried out in the 1970’s constitutes a potential danger 
for the Yugoslav leadership. By reviving practices 
typical of a Leninist party, Tito may have seriously 
weakened the Titoist foundations of the regime, and 
he may thereby have alienated sizable constituen- 
cies inside and outside the LCY (specifically, skilled 
workers, key administrative personnel in the econ- 
omy, intellectuals, and those with high ethnic identi- 
fication) who have regarded the atypicality of Yugo- 
slav communism in comparison with other Commu- 
nist systems as its redeeming feature. (A key aspect 
of that atypicality, virtually throughout the Tito era, 
has been precisely the contention that the LCY is 
not a “traditional ruling party.”) Whether such 
alienation has in fact occurred depends to a consid- 
erable extent on whether innovations in the sphere 
of industrial self-management, the delegate system, 
and the increased consultative role for republics 
specified by the 1974 Constitution—all distinctly 
Titoist and consensual elements—are seen by these 
publics as in some sense compensating for the re- 
assertion of Leninist symbols vis-a-vis the party. 
However, Tito may have made it possible for his 
successors to have their cake and eat it too. Let us 
assume Tito dies in the near future. His successors 
might find that a combination of the Leninist and 
Titoist dimensions of the Tito legacy would provide 
a winning strategy to ensure the cohesion requisite 
for continued Yugoslav independence. Concretely, 


they might use the organizational legacy reestab- | 


lished by Tito in the years 1971-74 as a power base 
and then move to coopt those constituencies most 


disaffected by the more orthodox turn of the first 


half of the 1970’s. To accomplish the latter end, 


they might adopt some intermediate posture be- | 


tween the vision of spontaneous consensus which 


prevailed during the late 1960’s and the notion of | 


“consciousness” as manifest in the reassertion of 
the central party’s role in the years following the 
Croatian events of 1971. 

It is at least arguable that such a process had 
already begun as early as 1973-74, with the adop- 
tion of the new constitution and the new delegate 
system and with the 10th LCY Congress—though 
one should not forget the added emphasis given to 
democratic centralism by the changes approved at 
the 10th Congress. In any event, it is clear that in 
late 1976 and in the early months of 1977 certain 
members of the central party leadership, Stane 
Dolanc in particular, have not been invoking Lenin- 
ist symbols in the manner characteristic of 1972. 
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At the 26th session of the LCY Central Committee 
on January 31, 1977, Dolanc presented a major 
report designed to set in motion the “‘ideo-political 
and organizational preparations for the 11th LCY 
Congress.” This report contained much rhetoric 
about the battle being waged “for a new socialist, 
direct democracy, for man and for his genuine free- 
dom,” and it asserted that the emerging Yugoslav 
system will be “the historical negation of the classi- 
cal parliamentary system, be it of the bourgeois- 
pluralist or one-party etatist kind.” Dolanc’s central 
theme, one he has sounded in other recent state- 
ments as well, was that the LCY “can be neither 
outside nor above the self-management system, as an 
outside or superior force; it cannot be some factor 


| above the system.” Perhaps most striking, the entire 


speech contained not a single mention of demo- 
cratic centralism.” 

The import of that omission takes on particular 
significance not only when one recalls what empha- 
sis Dolanc had placed on democratic centralism in 
1972 but especially when one considers what he 
had said about it in an interview published in the 
Ljubljana newspaper Delo in late December 1976. 
The Delo reporter picked up Dolanc’s. theme that 
“we have to struggle with greater resolution against 
the League of Communists’ behaving as a party 
above class and detached from self-management, 
as an outside superior factor,” and asked him what 
he had in mind. Dolanc responded: 


Our development is exceptionally complicated. 
There is no doubt that [a] self-managing society 
demonstrates an exceptionally high degree of de- 
mocracy, which constitutes the basic line of the 
League of Communists’ struggle. This is a struggle 
for man, for free man who will have a possibility to 
exert a direct influence on the kind of social rela- 
tions he will form with other people. . . . In the 
struggle for such a society we shall no doubt en- 
counter a variety of tendencies. Today in practice 
we come across the phenomena of certain interest 
groups ... which try to achieve their goals within 
and with the help of the League of Communists. . . . 


20 Tanjug Domestic, Jan. 31, 1977, as reported in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: Eastern Europe (hereafter 
FBIS-EEU—Washington, DC), Feb. 1, 1977, pp. 18-17. 

21 Tanjug Domestic, Dec. 29, 1976, as reported in FBIS-EEU, 

Dec. 30, 1976, pp. 113-23, especially p. 114. Emphasis added. 

22 For a recent statement distinguishing Yugoslavia’s system from 
“bourgeois-pluralist’’ and “one-party étatist’’ systems, see Dolanc’s 
remarks, Tanjug Domestic, Jan. 31, 1977, as reported by FBIS-EEU, 
Feb. 1, 1977, especially p. I 11. 
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Some believe that in the name of democratic cen- 
tralism or in the name of some would-be unity, they 
can realize their interests primarily with the help of 
the League of Communists’ authority. In political 
terms, naturally, this means an attempt to place the 
League of Communists above the system... .” 


Dolanc’s statements in the winter of 1976-77 
contribute to my belief, shaped originally by my 
assessment of a successor leadership’s need to op- 
erate on the basis of a coalition, that the most likely 
prospect in the aftermath of Tito’s death is the 
emergence of a more conciliational regime than 
exists at present. That is, it would fall closer to the 
conciliational end of a continuum ranging from a 
coercive (“one-party etatist’) pole at one end to a 
conciliational (“bourgeois-pluralist’) pole at the 


other end than does the current Tito regime.” 


Stane Dolanc, Secretary of the Executive Committee 
of the Presidium of the League of Communists of 
Yugoslavia. 


—dJon Blau/Camera Press. 
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However, the range of possible alternatives is 
much wider. The movement toward a Soviet-type 
party-state could persist. A coalition embracing the 
Veterans’ Organization, the military, and the secu- 
rity organs—there is much leadership overlap in 
these three categories—plus perhaps such republic 
party organizations as that of Bosnia and Herce- 
govina might successfully undermine efforts of the 
kind prefigured by Dolanc’s recent statements to 
draw a sharper line between the LCY and its relation- 
ship to state and society on one hand and Soviet-type 
systems on the other. ; 

Similarly, despite Tito’s purges of the media and 
of the republic party organizations, the recrudes- 
cence at the elite level of more conciliational per- 
spectives with respect to Yugoslav cohesion is con- 
ceivable. (The prospects of this eventuality would 
be enhanced if the Italian Communists happened to 
be full-fledged participants in the Italian govern- 
ment at the time of Tito’s death.) Indeed, the current 
leader of the League of Communists of Serbia, Petar 
Stambolic, has recently inveighed against illusions 
that liberalism has been eliminated once and for all 
in Serbia,** and Serbia may not be the only republic 
where large numbers of closet liberals exist within 
the leading cadres. Yugoslavia, after all, is one of 
the few Communist systems where pluralist orienta- 
tions have received wide acceptance by highly in- 
fluential members of the leadership. Djilas’ ad- 
vocacy of multiparty rule almost 25 years ago is 
well known; less well remembered outside Yugo- 
Slavia is that many of the republic party leaders 
whom Tito ousted in 1971-73 were favorably dis- 
posed to a highly conciliational strategy for cohesion 
and perhaps to a multiparty system as well. In 1972, 
the most prominent advocate of ‘democratization 
in the formation of policy [as] the condition of 
unity” ** was Marko Nikezic, then President of the 
League of Communists of Serbia, and it should not 
be forgotten that in Tito’s confrontation with Nikezic 
in October 1972 the majority of the Serbian aktiv 
evidently supported Nikezic. Stane Kavcic, replaced 
as Prime Minister of Slovenia in 1972, is another 
example of a person of major stature who was long 


23 NIN interview cited by Tanjug Domestic, Feb. 10, 1977, and 
reported in FBIS-EEU, Feb. 15, 1977, pp. 110-11. 

24 See his interview of the same title in N/N (Belgrade), Sept. 10, 
1972, pp. 34-37. 

25 Kavcic’s general pluralist orientation is well known. The quote 
is from a recent attack on Kavcic by Jure Bilic, as reported in 
Politika, Dec. 3, 1976. 

26 Ivan Siber, ‘The Political Socialization of Rural Youth,” 
Sociologija sela (Zagreb), Nos. 3-4, 1975, p. 129. 
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recognized as an advocate of pluralism and, argu- 
ably, of ‘‘a two-party system and a parliament.” ** 

Should elite advocates of a distinctly concilia- 
tional strategy reemerge in the post-Tito period, 
moreover, they would find a favorable resonance 
were they able to reach the masses with their views. 
The results of a recently published survey lend cre- 
dence to the belief that there is considerable re- 
sidual mass support for a “liberalist” orientation. 
An absolute majority (50.1 percent) of a sample of 
Croatian rural youth who registered an opinion in- 
dicated that they “agreed strongly” (19.1 percent) 
or “tended to agree” (31 percent) with the bald 
statement that “a multiparty system is the only 
possibility for creating democracy in society.” *° 

The legacy that Tito will leave his successors with 
regard to the linkages between Yugoslavia’s domes- 
tic economy and the international economy is less 
ambiguous than that pertaining to the party and 
society. Apropos of the economic legacy, there has 


Petar Stambolic, currently member of the eight-man 


Presidency of Yugoslavia and leader of the League 
of Communists of Serbia. 


—tTanjug via Wide World. 
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been a distinct evolution over time in Yugoslav 
thinking about the best means to assure national 
autonomy, and it seems highly likely that Tito’s 
successors will embrace the current thinking on the 
subject—at least in broad outline. Therefore, one 
needs to understand the evolution that has taken 
place. 


Economic Policy 


Just as Tito emulated the Soviet political model 
in seizing power, the Yugoslavs in the 1940’s pat- 
terned their economy after that of the Soviet Union. 
They instituted a command economy, forced sav- 
ings and deferred gratification, five-year plans, full 
employment, a foreign trade monopoly by the state 
and bilateral trade flows, etc. Central to the scheme 
of things was the concept of autarky—a strategy 
“identified with economic independence for the 
Yugoslav socialist economy,” a condition in which 
“all the needs of the country would be satisfied by 
domestic products.” *” 

(The Communists, of course, were not the first 
Yugoslavs to choose autarky as an economic strategy 
for independence. In this respect, they were bor- 
rowing not ony from the Soviet Union but also from 
their interwar “bourgeois” predecessors. As Rudolf 
Bicanic has observed, Yugoslav leaders after World 
War | considered it their ‘sacred mission to consoli- 
date their war gains and build up a self-centered 
[autarkic] National State,’ and they were deter- 
mined to achieve by means of such an autarkic pol- 
icy ‘“‘the emancipation’ "—in the words of Lazar 
Markovic, a leading Serbian Radical Party leader— 
“‘of our foreign trade from the Austrian mar- 
kets.’ ” **) 

The introduction of the new economic system in 
1952—-which emphasized economic decentraliza- 
tion and workers’ self-management—was the first 
clear-cut evidence of a movement away from an 
autarkic philosophy; it established “the principle of 
opening up Yugoslavia to foreign markets.” But, as 
Bicanic has noted, this new orientation was not 
carried out to any great extent until 1965 because 
“many opposed it, mainly on the ground of a pref- 
erence for socialist and nationalist autarky.” ** With 
the introduction of the 1965 economic reform and 


27 Rudolf Bicanic, Economic Policy in Socialist Yugoslavia, 
Cambridge, England, Cambridge University Press, 1973, p. 146. 

28 /bid., pp. 2 and 19. 

29 /bid., p. 8. 
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Two of the republic leaders purged in 1972: on the 
left, Stane Kavcic, then President of the Executive 
Council (i.e., Prime Minister) of Slovenia, and on 
the right, Marko Nikezic, then President of the 
Central Committee of the League of Communists 
of Serbia. 


—Camera Press and EUPRA. 


its full implementation after Rankovic’s ouster a 
year later, however, autarky as a policy was aban- 
doned. 

In retrospect, it is clear that Rankovic stood for a 
developmental strategy which eschewed strong 
linkages between the Yugoslav economy and the 
(capitalist) international market; which entailed con- 
tinued operation of factories for “political,” as op- 
posed to strictly economic, reasons; and which in- 
volved relatively close ties with the socialist states. 
By contrast, the reforms which were advocated pri- 
marily by the Croatian leader Vladimir Bakaric and 
supported by Tito envisaged an economic strategy 
of consciously linking Yugoslavia to the international 
system. Enterprise performance would be judged 
fundamentally in terms of efficiency, as measured 
by market criteria. The dinar was to be devalued, 
and convertibility was to be achieved by 1970. For- 
eign investment in Yugoslavia, especially in the form 
of joint Yugoslav-foreign ventures, would be encour- 
aged and the outmigration of Yugoslav workers 
would be permitted. Rankovic seems to have con- 
cluded (a) that these steps would integrate Yugo- 
slavia substantially into Western Europe and into 
the capitalist international market, and (b) that 
Yugoslavia’s citizens would increasingly be exposed 
to Western influences, with a resulting intensifica- 
tion of the problems of internal political control and 
increasing dependence on Western Europe. 

Rankovic’s apparent assessment was by no means 
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wrong, but it was largely beside the point to those 
advocates of an open economy for whose position 
Tito explicitly opted in 1966. These people argued, 
on both political and economic grounds, for pursuit 
of an economic strategy in which independence was 
not the prime consideration. They were willing to 
risk the consequences of (controlled) external pene- 
tration and of vulnerability to changes in the global 
economy mainly because they believed “that the 
economic problems of Yugoslavia cannot be solved 
within the frontiers of the country” but only by 
“open concepts of development, within the frame- 
work of a larger system of regional or world eco- 
nomic relations.” *° 

During the years 1952-66, then, Yugoslavia may 
be said to have adopted not an economic strategy 
of independence but, ultimately, a strategy of in- 
terdependence. The late 1960's and the 1970's, 


a 
30 /bid., p. 147. 


Yugoslav migrant workers picking Vaceiahes in aE French SRS 


—E. Boubat/Photoresearchers. 


however, brought renewed attention to the vulnera- 
bilities connected with interdependence. It became 
evident that the collapse of the global economy was 
something which should be incorporated into one’s 
contingency plans as at least a remote possibility. 
Also, evidence again appeared that the danger to 
Yugoslav independence from an external’ threat 
and/or intense internal divisiveness might be an 
imminent one, and considerable dissatisfaction was 
expressed from a military-security standpoint that 
the opening of the borders had resulted in an im- 
mense outmigration of workers. For example, Tito 
in 1972 decried the fact that the equivalent of 
“three big armies” were working abroad in Western 
Europe.** At the same time, the fact that large 
numbers of Yugoslav workers abroad lost their jobs 
and had to return home produced dismay for eco- 
nomic and social reasons. Whereas the external 


31 Borba (Belgrade), Dec. 9, 1972. 
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world had in the 1960’s been the mechanism 
whereby unemployment had been kept relatively 
modest, in the 1970’s it became the source of im- 
mense demands on the Yugoslav economy. During 
1974-76, the upsurge of unemployment in Europe 
(in Germany in particular) brought about the sudden 
return of at least 200,000 Yugoslav workers, an 
influx that exacerbated an already acute employment 
problem. The consegence was that in October 1976 
there were 660,000 Yugoslavs unemployed, up 
198,000 from October 1974 even though the total 
number employed had increased in the same period 
from 4,631,000 to 5,035,000.” 
While the renewed awareness of the costs of 
economic interdependence has reinforced the al- 
ready extant philosophy of military self-reliance,” 
it has not led to the reemergence of influential voices 
favoring an autarkic economic posture. The Yugo- 
slavs under Tito have become committed to and 
adept at using the external environment as part of 
an overall development strategy. They have con- 
tinued to act as though, in the words of Miljko 

Trifunovic (the editor of a major economic periodi- 
cal), “the only . . . feature which distinguishes for- 
eign capital from domestic capital is that domestic 
sources of capital are inadequate.” 

In the early 1970’s, however, the Yugoslavs did 
conclude (for a combination of reasons, domestic 
and foreign) that the country had become too linked 
to the Western market and too highly penetrated 
by the forces of “technocratism and anarcholiberal- 
| ism,” and in 1972 they turned to Moscow for credits. 
| These credits could amount to US$1.3 billion over 
| several years, a sum exceeding even that to be pro- 
| vided to Yugoslavia by the International Bank for 
| Reconstruction and Development during an equiva- 
lent time period.*® In fact, the Yugoslav leadership 
justified its action in part on the ground that the 
| USSR was the only source that could be tapped for 
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32 Indeks (Belgrade), December 1976, p. 39. 

33 And, it would appear, strengthened the possibility that Yugoslavia 
may seek to develop a nuclear capacity. In a statement in NIN on 
March 13, 1977, General Ivan Kukoc observed: ‘‘Whether Yugoslavia 
will ever be forced to think about an atomic bomb of its own... 
depends least of all on Yugoslavia.”” See Slobodan Stankovic, 
“General Denies Yugoslavia Has Atomic Bomb,” Radio Free Europe 
Research, RAD Background Report No. 55 (Yugoslavia), March 
16, 1976. 

34 ‘The Yugoslav Economy and Direct Foreign Investment,’’ 
Review of International Affairs (Belgrade), June 5, 1972, p. 30. 

35 Politika, Nov. 3, 1972. The first installment was to have been 
US$540 million, with more to be provided after 1976. In actuality, the 
Yugoslavs have thus far received only a fraction of the total 
amount granted. 
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such substantial funds: ‘Who [else],” Tito asked, 
“could [give] us half a billion or even more?” *° 

But in retrospect this decision to seek aid from 
Moscow seems not to have been a turn eastward 
per se; rather, it appears to have been an aspect of 
a new economic strategy of independence for the 
1970's. The Yugoslav leadership evidently realized 
that a viable strategy for internal economic devel- 
opment could combine efforts to increase domestic 
political cohesion and efforts to promote economic 
penetration of the country by diverse sources. It is 
open to question whether Edvard Kardelj was pro- 
phetic in 1972 when he declared: 


It was not accidental that for years we could not 
obtain credits abroad at a time when we behaved 
opportunistically toward nationalism and_ similar 
phenomena. Now that we have taken things in hand 
more firmly, we can obtain whatever credits we 
want from those very same capitalists who attack 
us for this or that.*” 


What is clear, however, is that during the years 
1971-76 there was an impressive burgeoning of 
foreign credits at the same time that internal politi- 
cal consolidation was taking place. According to 
Zdenko Antic, 


A rough account shows that in 1974 alone, Yugo- 
slavia was granted foreign credits amounting to 
about 1,200 million dollars. About 220 million 
dollars came from East European countries (this 
amount does not include portions of the Soviet 
credit granted to Yugoslavia in 1972). The re- 
mainder of about 1,000 million dollars was ob- 
tained from Western and oil-producing countries. In 
the first months of 1975, another billion dollars of 
foreign credit had already been obtained or [was] 
being negotiated. 


Antic goes on to Say: 


The bulk of this aid is expected to be invested mostly 
in massive infrastructural projects and in the devel- 
opment and exploitation of raw materials. These 
branches of the economy, which were neglected 
during the period of economic reforms, are now 
expected to receive top priority. The Federal Assem- 
bly’s resolution on economic development in 1975, 
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Yugoslavia’s economy and the world (clockwise from lower right): household appliances manufactured 
in Slovenia for export to the USSR, Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslovakiayroad construction in Serbia fi- 
nanced by the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development; Leonid |. Brezhnev and Marshal Tito 
during a June 1972 Moscow meeting which led toward a large Soviet credit for Yugoslavia; manufacture 


of automobiles in Bosnia under a Volkswagen license; construction of cargo ships for the Soviet Union at 
the Croatian port city of Rijeka. 


—Photos by Capitol Eastfoto and Sovfoto. 
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stresses the priority of “food production, raw mate- 
rials, energy, and building materials.” This policy 
is expected to be pursued through all possible 
means, and “any relaxation or apathy shown in 
confronting domestic difficulties or those on the 
world market must be overcome.” The exploitation 
of natural resources and the construction of heavy 
industry projects are either already under way or in 
the final phases of preparation.” 


Thus, Yugoslavia, under Tito, seems to have 
learned the lesson that Samuel P. Huntington claims 
inherent in Thailand’s experiences. ‘A government,” 
Huntington has written, ‘may [grant] access to pri- 
vate, government, and _ international transnational 
organizations in such a way as to further its own 
objectives. . . . The widespread penetration of its 
society by transnational organizations will, obviously, 
have significant effects on society. . . . In the process, 
[however,] it may greatly strengthen itself as a 
government.” * It is a lesson that Tito’s successors, 
whatever their orientations toward particular states 
or groups of states, are not likely to forget. 


External Political Outlook 


Just as the Yugoslavs began the post-World War 
IL period committed to the Leninist party and to an 
economic strategy of autarky, they began the post- 
war period convinced of the compatibility of close 
alignment with the Soviet Union and an independ- 
ent foreign policy—specifically the pursuit of such 
parochial Yugoslav concerns as a special role in 
Albania, the recovery of the territory of Trieste from 
Italy, the establishment of a Danube River Authority 
to Belgrade’s liking, and the creation of a Balkan 
Federation. Tito and his fellow Yugoslav leaders 
were disabused of this belief by Stalin in 1948. 
After an initial period in which Yugoslav fidelity to 
Stalin and the USSR continued to be affirmed, a 
gradual evolution in Yugoslav perspectives occurred. 
The ultimate result was a foreign policy oriented 
“increasingly toward the Third World” “ and cap- 
sulized in the term “nonalignment.” 
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38 Zdenko Antic, ‘Yugoslavia Confronted with Growing 
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39 ‘Transnational Organizations in World Politics,’’ World Politics 
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Yugoslavia’s overall nonalignment policy in the 
Tito era is an oft-told story and need not concern 
us here; however, several points bear mentioning 
in assessing Tito’s legacy and trying to anticipate 
the course his successors are likely to follow. Just 
as Tito has been Yugoslavia’s first national leader, 
Tito’s nonalignment policy has been, as Alvin Rubin- 
stein has aptly described it, Yugoslavia’s first “truly 
‘national’ foreign policy.” ** Moreover, all things con- 
sidered, nonalignment must be judged an enormous 
success. It has given the Yugoslav state and Tito 
immense international stature that has redounded 
to the domestic benefit of both. It has appealed to 
a broad coalition of groups within Yugoslavia. Indeed, 
it is probably, as Rubinstein contends, “the only 
foreign policy acceptable to all factions of the LCY, 
to the different republics within the Yugoslav fed- 
eration and the main strata of the population.” “ 

Therefore, the safest prediction about Yugoslav 
foreign policy after Tito is that, barring an extra- 
ordinary external shock, Tito’s successors will un- 
hestitatingly reaffirm their dedication to nonalign- 
ment. To have said this is to have narrowed the 
range of alternatives somewhat (it precludes Yugo- 
slavia’s direct affiliation with either major alliance 
system “?), but there could still be a shift in orien- 
tation with respect to certain states or groupings 
of states—just as there have been hints that this 
might occur in India since the leadership change 
there in March 1977. 

Nonalignment has over the years subsumed three 
divergent orientations in Yugoslavia: (a) ties with, 
and leadership of, the Third World; (b) a socialist 
(albeit independent), often “objectively” pro-Soviet, 
stance on global issues; and (c) linkages with the 
developed West European and, more generally, 
Western economies. Hence, one might describe the 
range of possible Yugoslav foreign policies in terms 
of a triangle, the three corners of which represent 
policies akin to those associated with Austria, 
Romania, and Nasser’s Egypt. 

Tito’s return to a Leninist party strategy has 
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41 /bid., p. 328. 
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43 It has been reported that when Leonid Brezhnev was in Belgrade 
in December 1976, he proposed several moves by Yugoslavia which 
would, in the Yugoslav calculus, have amounted to a decision to align, 
and Tito is said to have rebuffed the proposal. For example, 
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strengthened the hand of those for whom a “Roma- 
nian” orientation in foreign policy and domestic policy 
is attractive,“* but further movement in that direc- 
tion in the immediate post-Tito period seems a 
relatively unlikely outcome. While the emerging 
central party leadership does appear at the moment 
to be in a position to choose the direction it takes, 
Tito will be leaving to his heirs a domestic situation 
in which the marginal gains in cohesion that might 
accrue from movement toward the Romanian orien- 


Yugoslavia’s Tito nists a Resa | ie at 
the Conference of Nonaligned Countries in Colombo, 
Sri Lanka, in August 1976. The Prime Minister of 
Sri Lanka, Mrs. Sirimavo Bandaranaike, looks on. 


—Kenneth Somanader/Camera Press. 
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tation are likely to be perceived as being offset by 
the further alienation of major sectors in society. 
It may also be feared that such an orientation would 
have a chilling effect on various forms of external 
support—the political aid of the Italian Communists, 
Western economic investments, and the willingness 
of Yugoslav workers abroad to remit hard currency 
(these remissions are now in excess of US$1 billion 
annually **). 

Generally, second-generation, postrevolutionary 
nationalist leaderships—the Sadats—have differed 
from their revolutionary fathers—the Nassers—in 
attaching greater significance to tangible goals of 
domestic development and less to concerns related 
to global symbolism and status. Thus, the post-Tito 
leadership will probably, if anything, place an even 
higher priority on the financing of internal economic 
development than Tito has at some junctures in his 
tenure in power—though it would be difficult to 
imagine this priority being higher than it was in the 
1974-76 period. (It is readily imaginable, however, 
that the new leadership could devote less effort to 
the encouragement of global change then did the 
Yugoslav leadership in that period.) 

Five years ago, such a conclusion would almost 
assuredly have pointed to the likelihood of an “Aus- 
trian” orientation, of an orientation similar to that 
of those who have asserted that “Yugoslavia should 
be some sort of neutral country, above all a Euro- 
pean country—something like Switzerland.” *° 
Whether it points in such a direction in the late 
1970’s is more questionable. Whatever domestic 
orientation prevails after Tito’s death, nonalignment 
for Yugoslavia will probably be inseparable from 
the country’s strategy of economic independence, 
in much the way that it has been during the mid- 
1970’s under Tito. Although nonalignment had origi- 
nally been conceived as a means to ensure room for 
political maneuver and to prevent the penetration of 
the country by external forces, it in the 1970’s came 
to be linked with a policy of allowing economic 
penetration of the country by multiple sources, in- 
cluding private investors from the United States and 


44 It should be stressed that the Romanian option might involve 
discernibly anti-Soviet attitudes as well as some realignments vis-a-vis 
particular states. The real Romania, after all, has relatively cordial 
relations with Israel, whereas Yugoslavia at present does not. 

45 For greater details, see the present author’s forthcoming 
monograph tentatively entitled Workers Abroad: Yugoslavia and the 
Political Consequences of Openness. 

46 For an attack on persons holding this view, especially in the 
Secretariat for Foreign Affairs, see Jure Bilic’s comments reported in 
Politika, Dec. 3, 1976. 


West Germany, the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, the Soviet Union, and 
such Arab states as Kuwait and Libya. The con- 
tinuation of such a linkage, with its concomitant 
“Nasserite” orientation toward the global South, ap- 
pears to be the most likely prospect for the immedi- 
ate post-Tito period in view of Yugoslavia’s depend- 
ence on Middle Eastern oil; the status of the West 
European and, more generally, the Western econ- 
omies; the protectionist tendencies in Western 
Europe; and the demand for Yugoslav exports in 
Eastern Europe. Within the general ‘‘Nasserite’’ 
framework, “radicals” will opt for close linkages with 
Libya, while the more moderately inclined will want 
closer ties with more conservative Arab and African 
states. 

Substantial alteration of Yugoslavia’s orientation 
toward states and groups of states, then, will prob- 
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ably not take place, if it occurs at all, until the suc- 
cessors of Tito’s successors—the post-partisan 
generation—come to power. Moreover, it will likely 
be generated as much by changes in the environ- 
ment external to Yugoslavia as by internal develop- 
ments. Speculation about such changes would re- 
quire more than an assessment of the Tito legacy 
with regard to ways small powers can maintain 
domestic and external independence in a world of 
rival states. It would also involve judgments—far 
beyond the scope of this essay—about the fate of 
Eurocommunism, the shifting power constellation in 
Africa and the Middle East, the global strategic 
balance, and the likelihood that the West will evolve 
a global development policy which is attractive to 
the global South and will stand a good chance of 
mitigating Yugoslavia’s own North-South differences. 
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WHAT |S THE nature of détente? 
Does it serve the interests of the 
East or of the West? Or does it 
serve the interests of both? These 
were questions which had long 
preoccupied the public mind, and 
the proceedings and results of the 
Conference on Security and Coop- 
eration in Europe (CSCE) con- 
vened at Helsinki in July 1975 
gave new life to the debate. 

To judge from the scholarly lit- 
erature on the subject, feelings 
about détente in Western Europe 
are beginning to converge. The en- 
thusiasm of some and the con- | 
demnation of others are increas- 
ingly giving way to a consensus 
which, while clearly recognizing 
the persistent problems of the re- 
lationship which exists between 
East and West, considers the proc- 
ess of relaxation which has been 
initiated as mainly positive, or at 
least as objectively necessary. The 
books to be treated here are proof 
of this. 

These books, published primar- 
ily in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, vary significantly in charac- 
ter. Those by Schramm et a/., 
Jacobsen et a/., and the West Ger- 
man Federal Government Press 
and Information Office are collec- 
tions of documents, with introduc- 
tory chapters on the background 
(in the case of the first two books) 
and the course (in the case of 


the third book) of the conference. 
The volume edited by Boris Meiss- 
ner also consists of separate de- 
scriptive and documentary sec- 
tions, both lengthy. The descrip- 
tive section examines the attitudes 
toward CSCE and related matters 
of the individual Warsaw Pact 
states and of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China, while the documents 
(some of them given in abbrevi- 
ated form only) pertain to CSCE, 
Mutual Balanced Force Reduction 
(MBFR) negotiations, East-West 
economic cooperation, and devel- 
opments within the Council for Mu- 
tual Economic Assistance (CMEA) 
during the period from January 
1972 to August 1975. The volume 
by Volle and Wagner, in contrast, 
follows a different format and 
combines 14 analytical articles 


- with numerous relevant key docu- 


ments—including the CSCE Final 
Act—into a book which should be 
of great use to anyone in search 
of quick, but detailed and reliable, 
information concerning the origins 
and final results of the Helsinki 
conference. This work’s value is 
further increased by the fact that 
the analytical articles can them- 
selves be considered largely pri- 
mary source materials, since all 
of the authors worked officially in 
their respective countries on CSCE 
problems. The final four volumes 
treated are made up primarily of 
studies designed to clarify, from a 
broader, global perspective, the 
functions and prospects of the 
East-West détente process. These 
latter volumes provide the basis 
for the following discussion. 


ALL AUTHORS who pursue the 
question of the character of the 
détente process perceive a juxta- 
position of elements of conflict 
and cooperation. The unequivocal 
logic of the cold war, according 
to which the gain of one side was 
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equivalent to the loss of the other 
side, has given way to a situation 
in which common interests and 
antagonistic competition exist si- 
multaneously. In the book which 
he coauthored with Wolfgang 
Heisenberg, Winrich Kuhne of the 
Stiftung Wissenschaft und Politik 
at Ebenhausen asserts that the 
two phenomena can no longer be 
separated. Economic-technical co- 
operation between East and West, 
for example, serves aS a common 
solution to disparate problems on 
the two sides. At the same time, 
however, it promotes the creation 
of mutually competitive potentials 
which might increase tensions 
later on. 

Because of the nature of the 
present situation, some analysts 
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—for instance, Uwe Nerlich in the 
volume edited by Andrén and Birn- 
baum—view détente with consid- 
erable skepticism. They argue that 
the East-West accords which have 
been negotiated have more sym- 
bolic than real value, and that 
détente is in fact more the result 
of changed perceptions than of 
changed realities. They also main- 
tain that altered perceptions of 
East-West relations rather than 
real changes are responsible for 
the substantial modifications 
which have taken place within the 
two power blocs. 

Kuhne and Heisenberg disagree 
with all of this. In their opinion, 
the process of détente, epitomized 
in the CSCE Final Act and in other 
formal East-West agreements, has 
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led at least in part to the formula- 
tion of rules of conduct which 
neither side can disregard without 
suffering adverse consequences. 
According to their view, détente 
has created a quasi-legal frame- 
work for East-West relations, which 
persists even though the two sides 
have differing, and at times con- 
tradictory, concepts of legality. 

To be sure, KUhne and Heisen- 
berg, despite their relative opti- 
mism, do not attribute automatic 
effectiveness to such a quasi-legal 
system of rules. Like Philip Wind- 
sor (writing in the Andrén-Birn- 
baum volume), Woyke and his co- 
authors Klaus Nieder and Manfred 
Gortemaker, and Nerlich, they re- 
main of the opinion that a rela- 
tionship of mutual deterrence (or 
dissuasion, as this reviewer would 
prefer to call it) is, now as before, 
the decisive basis for assuring 
peace in Europe. Because the con- 
frontation between East and West, 
even though somewhat changed in 
nature and perhaps somewhat lim- 
ited in scope, has not been re- 
solved, each side continues to re- 
quire a guarantee that sufficiently 
relieves it of anxiety about its own 
political existence so that negotia- 
tion with the potential enemy can 
be risked. Woyke and Nieder, who 
expressly espouse this logic, draw 
from it the conclusion that the 
idea of general and complete dis- 
armament in Europe is illusory, 
since such disarmament would de- 
prive both sides of the unilateral 
safeguards they feel they require 
in the face of continuing tensions. 

The problem with deterrence, 
of course, is that it can limit the 
consequences of East-West con- 
flicts but never resolve the con- 
flicts themselves. To overcome 
this problem, Woyke, Nieder, and 
Gortemaker raise the possibility 
that the mutually hostile politico- 
military pact organizations which 


provide the political basis for de- 
terrence in Europe may be super- 
seded, if not eliminated, by a uni- 
tary East-West security system. 
Writing in the volume published 
by Volle and Wagner, Ljubimovic 
Acimovic of Yugoslavia carries this 
line of argument even further. As 
a spokesman of the Southeast 
European states which have dem- 
onstrated a tendency toward inde- 
pendence from blocs, he would 
like to see the division of Europe 
into blocs, which carries with it 
domination by the superpowers, 
replaced by a new system of Euro- 
pean relations which would do 
away with all divisions on the con- 
tinent and in which all European 
states would exist side by side 
and share equal rights. The goal 
which Acimovic outlines is tempt- 
ing. His exposition, however, is 
marred by serious weaknesses. He 
provides no guidance as to how 
his goal might be realized. Nor 
does he indicate how the desired 
security system might function 
once established. 


IN PRACTICE, the concept of a 
collective security system comes 
to mind most readily if one tries 
to imagine a unitary all-European 
security arrangement. But as 
Woyke and Nieder point out, the 
community of interests necessary 
to the proper functioning of such 
a system is lacking at the present 
time in Europe, just as it was 
between the two world wars, 
when the failure of efforts for col- 
lective security brought on catas- 
trophe. Unless this decisive pre- 
requisite is fulfilled, there can be 
no agreement among the member 
states of such a system as to who, 
under specified conditions, should 
be looked upon as an aggressor 
and treated as such. Inevitably, 
the practical consequence would 
be that in the case of military con- 
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flict the victim of aggression 
would have no real guarantees of 
assistance. This state of affairs 
might encourage potential mili- 
tary aggressors or political black- 
mailers, who are restrained by the 
present system of mutual deter- 
rence, to take action. Further- 
more, the establishment of a Eu- 
ropean collective security system 
might reduce the commitment of 
the United States in Europe and 
thereby leave the Soviet Union in 
a position of absolute dominance 
there. Whether such a situation 
would correspond to the security 
interests of all European states is 
a critical question which must be 
answered before any steps toward 
collective security arrangements 
are taken. 

In fact, in one critical area, it 
is the Soviet Union more than any 
other state which bears responsi- 
bility for the failure of détente to 
create an increased sense of com- 
munity of interests in Europe. An 
aspect of Eastern détente policy 
which is most difficult for the 
Western mentality to understand 
is the linkage of increased inter- 
national cooperation with the 
West and a heightening of the 
“ideological battle’ against the 
West. Marshall Shulman, in the 
Andrén-Birnbaum volume,  ex- 
presses the view that this policy 
represents a defense of the inter- 
ests of the Soviet bureaucracy, 
which sees in détente, particu- 
larly in the East-West contacts 
connected with it, potential pres- 
sures for change in the traditional 
Eastern governing structures. 
Windsor, on the other hand, de- 
tects very vital foreign policy mo- 
tivations behind the Eastern de- 
limitation (Abgrenzung) or shield- 
ing (Abschirmung) policy vis-a-vis 
the West under conditions of dé- 
tente. He contends that while it 
is true that the Western states, by 


means of treaties signed with the 
East and of the CSCE Final Act, 
have helped consolidate Soviet 
domination over Eastern Europe 
insofar’ as they have expressly 
renounced the use of forcible 
means to jeopardize it, they also 
consider the condition of less- 
ened tension thus obtained as 
the starting point of a policy 
which, by depriving Eastern re- 
gimes of the bogey of the enemy 
in the West as a tool for main- 
taining domestic discipline, might 
create the requisite conditions 
for internal East European forces 
of change to begin to assert 
themselves effectively. The state 
potentially most endangered in 
this respect, and at the same time 
the state objectively most rele- 
vant insofar as Soviet hegemony 
in Eastern Europe is concerned, 
appears to be the German Demo- 
cratic Republic (GDR). 

The absence of a sense of na- 
tional identity in the GDR to coun- 
ter that which exists in the Fed- 
eral Republic has caused the 
_ruling circles of Moscow and East 
Berlin to fear that expanding so- 
cioeconomic and cultural rela- 
tions between East and West Ger- 
many might lead to a sudden 
political surge for German reuni- 
fication or create domestic insta- 
bilities in the GDR which could 
in turn trigger the collapse of the 
status quo in all of East Central 
Europe. Windsor asserts that be- 
cause of this fear the delimitation 
policy of the GDR—a policy 
strongly supported by the USSR 
—must be viewed as a central 
requirement for the maintenance 
of the Soviet imperium in Eastern 
Europe. He goes on to argue that 
East-West arrangements concern- 
ing Germany, by reducing the di- 
rect engagement of the two Ssu- 
perpowers in relations between 
the two German states, have given 


the GDR increased freedom in 
the application of Abgrenzung. 
The validity of this argument, 
however, seems questionable. 
The United States renounced re- 
acting to developments on East 
German territory by all means at 
its command long before the ad- 
vent of détente, but East Ger- 
many’s nonobservance of obliga- 
tions with repercussions beyond 
its borders continues to meet with 
definite American resistance to- 
day, even with détente. 


SINCE THE absence of a prerequi- 
site community of interests and 
the dangers to Soviet hegemony 
in East Germany—and _ conse- 
quently in all of East Central Eu- 
rope—which would result make 
the introduction of collective se- 
curity arrangements unviable as 
a next step—or final step, for 
that matter—in the process of 
détente, let us return once again 
to the question which elicited our 
comments on this subject, /.e., 
the nature of the rules of conduct 
for East-West relations which 
Kuhne and Heisenberg’ see 
emerging from the continuation 
of détente. 

The juxtaposition of coopera- 
tion and antagonism inherent in 
the present stage of détente has 
the effect of depriving each side 
of clear criteria by which to judge 
the acts and intentions of the 
other. Uncertainty on both sides 
regarding the intentions of the 
other camp leads, as is particu- 
larly evident in the field of mili- 
tary armaments, to the adoption 
of “precautionary measures” for 
a “worst-possible-case” situation. 
These measures in turn lead to 
renewed and increased mutual 
suspicion, more ‘precautionary 
measures,” and increasingly in- 
tolerable financial burdens. Each 
side, as a result, develops an in- 
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terest in discovering new methods 
of clearly evaluating the policies 
of the other side and formulating 
adequate reactions to them. 
Kuhne and Heisenberg believe 
that a commitment to specific 
rules of conduct, such as that 
made at Helsinki in particular, is 
all that is necessary to solve the 
problem of mutual evaluation. 
Both sides, by emphatically con- 
firming to one another certain 
principles of conduct, provide 
criteria which can be used as a 
basis for forming reliable mutual 
expectations. 

Of course, Kine and Heisen- 
berg are aware of the possibility 
that the rules of conduct agreed 
upon might not be adhered to. 
But in their opinion there are 
several factors which make such 
a development highly unlikely. 
They argue that the act of codifi- 
cation alone, with subsequent 
publication, creates a frame of 
reference for bureaucracy and 
public on both sides which the 
respective leaderships, as origi- 
nators of the agreements made, 
cannot disavow. This view seems 
correct in principle. Nevertheless, 
it needs to be modified. Experi- 
ence since the signing of the 
CSCE Final Act has shown that 
the Soviet leadership and its East 
European allies have tried to avoid 
fulfilling certain of the obligations 
they assumed without placing 
their credibility in jeopardy by 
doing so. It is possible that the 
unilateral reinterpretation of rules 
of conduct agreed upon bilaterally 
could enable a country to argue, 
for internal consumption, that it 
had been faithful to agreements 
made, while in fact reducing their 
scope or partially denying their 
existence altogether. 

The other criteria which, ac- 
cording to Kihne and Heisenberg, 
can guarantee observance of the 
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rules of conduct seem more de- 
pendable. To the extent that the 
Eastern side modifies its ideclogi- 
cal doctrines in accordance with 
the norms and procedures con- 
tained in the CSCE Final Act and 
other East-West documents, one 
can certainly expect the Eastern 
countries to abide by commit- 
ments made, as Kuhne and Hei- 
senberg assert. Up to now, how- 
ever, there have been no indica- 
tions that modifications of doc- 
trine have taken place. 

Finally, Kuhne and Heisenberg 
argue that a linkage of the inter- 
ests of East and West served by 
détente, which would maké it 
costly for either side to depart 


from the rules of the game, would 
provide a reliable safeguard. Two 
sorts of endeavor come to mind 
here: (1) attempts to pursue 
projects of common _ interest— 
é.g., 
sphere; and (2) attempts to limit 
areas of conflict—because of the 
risks of military confrontation in- 
volved. Kuhne and Heisenberg as- 
sume that the focus of Soviet in- 
terest in détente lies in the 
economic-technical realm, and 
maintain that, since the USSR 
has not practiced restraint in the 
spreading of conflicts—they cite 
Angola as an example of Soviet 
policy—it is up to the West to 
establish a definite link between 


in the economic-technical’ 


economic-technical cooperation 
on one hand and politico-military 
limitation of conflict on the other. 
It does not seem certain to this 
reviewer, however, that economic- 
technical leverage will always 
prove strong enough to secure the 
desired level of restraint. 

With this question still unset- 
tled and with many others likely 
to arise before the reconvening of 
CSCE in Belgrade in June 1977, 
it is clear that the convergent 
West European feelings about dé- 
tente which are evidenced in the 
works treated here represent the 
results of progress along a road 
whose end is not yet in sight and 
is, in fact, unknown. 
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ALTHOUGH THE interaction be- 
tween political and economic 
forces has long interested stu- 
dents of the USSR, the number of 
books focusing on this aspect of 
Soviet development remains sur- 
prisingly modest. Many studies 
touch on the problem in passing, 
and a few attack it directly. But 
on the whole, the political dy- 
namics of Soviet disputes over 
economic theory, policy, and orga- 
nization have not been adequately 
analyzed. In view of the amount 
of intellectual terrain which still 
needs to be explored, the au- 
thors of these three books have 
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taken on some hard issues, and 
readers can learn not only from 
the answers they have provided 
but from the ways in which they 
have framed the questions. 


OF THE THREE, Moshe Lewin’s 
book is the most wide-ranging. | 
The author sets out to assess the 
relationship between state and 
society in the USSR, concentrat- 
ing largely but not exclusively on 
the manifestations of this rela- 
tionship in the economic sphere. 
The first third of the study is de- 
voted to a broad-gauge analysis 
of the changes in the relationship 
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during the eras of War Commu- 
nism, the New Economic Policy 
(NEP), and the early five-year 


plans; in this section Mr. Lewin 


gives special attention to the 


ideas expressed by Bukharin in 


the 1920's, since he feels that 
these ideas have been neglected 
by historians and are now resur- 
facing in contemporary Soviet eco- 
nomic discussions. The second 
part of the study explores the 
writings of Soviet economists dur- 
ing the 1960's, highlighting the 
problems which their research 
reveals and the measures which 
some economists have put for- 
ward as solutions. The final part 
of the study moves from pri- 


_ marily economic issues to a more 


general consideration of the pres- 
sures for a change in the relation- 
ship between the political ap- 
paratus, particularly the party, 
and the larger social groupings 
which constitute “civil society.” 
All these issues are treated in a 
stimulating fashion, and readers 
can learn a good deal about the 
ideas of the figures whose writ- 
ings are examined. 

Although Mr. Lewin wisely re- 
frains from offering any categori- 
cal predictions about future de- 
velopments, it is fair to say that 
he is skeptical of the long-term 
viability of the existing relation- 
ship between the Soviet political 
apparatus and the society at large. 
He is aware of the considerable 
staying power of the apparatus, as 
exemplified by its largely success- 
ful efforts to curb the 1965 in- 
dustrial reforms. But he believes 
that the secular decline in the 
performance of the economy, 
combined with criticism from 
economists and the greater asser- 
tiveness of some social groups, is 
subjecting the political leadership 
to mounting pressures for Sig- 
nificant change. He also feels 


that the various institutions of 
the polity—especially the party 
—have lost much of their capac- 
ity to lead and are increasingly 
susceptible to penetration by new 
members who do not share the 
political assumptions of the estab- 
lished elite. The growth of eco- 
nomics and other social sciences 
has been accompanied by a de- 
cline in the regime’s ideological 
vigor, and this process will prob- 
ably be sustained by the coun- 
try’s persisting economic prob- 
lems. For these reasons, Lewin 
suggests that in the long term the 
USSR’s need for greater economic 
progress is as likely to result in 
democratization as in the admin- 
istrative rationalization of the 
existing authoritarian system. This 
is an important proposition which 
deserves careful consideration. 
The book’s underlying assump- 
tions and the scope of the evi- 
dence adduced, however, leave 
ample room to doubt its validity. 
One assumption which is cru- 
cial for any analysis of the inter- 
action between Soviet economics 
and politics concerns the criteria 
of economic “success” and “fail- 
ure” which are most appropriate. 
Lewin rightly asserts that the suc- 
cess or failure of Soviet economic 
efforts depends on how they stack 
up against the achievements of 
the capitalist West, and this point 
should be underscored. The slow- 
down in Soviet economic growth 
since the early 1950’s has been 
painful largely because of the ac- 
celeration of Western growth dur- 
ing the same years; the connec- 
tion is clear in the writings of 
Soviet economists and also in the 
statements of some Soviet lead- 
ers.’ But the effects of the inter- 
play between Soviet and Western 
economic achievements on the 
Soviet outlook are not as clear-cut 
as Lewin assumes. By accepting a 
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high level of Western economic 
performance as an unquestioned 
given, he accentuates the nega- 
tive aspect of this interplay and 
neglects a second aspect which 
has far more favorable implica- 
tions for the existing Soviet eco- 
nomic system. A sharp decline in 
Western performance, such as 
that which occurred in the early 
1970’s, reduces the strain of in- 
ternational military and economic 
competition on the USSR and is 
therefore likely to make the prob- 
lems of growth and efficiency less 
compelling for the Soviet leader- 
ship.2 A change in Western per- 
formance also influences the rela- 
tive standing of the participants 
in Soviet economic debates. In 
times of Western crisis, it becomes 
more difficult for the proponents 
of decentralization and freer mar- 
ket relations to argue the merit 
of their proposals, and easier for 
the supporters of established ar- 
rangements to present familiar 
but nevertheless forceful counter- 
arguments for the virtues of cen- 
a ee ee 


1 For evidence of concern within the 
post-Khrushchev leadership, see Kosygin’s 
speech in XX//I s”yezd KPSS: 
stenograficheskiy otchét (23rd Congress of 
the CPSU: Stenographic Record), Vol. 2, 
Moscow, Politizdat, 1966, p. 13; A. N. Kosygin, 
Izbrannyye rechi i stat’i (Selected Speeches 
and Articles), Moscow, Politizdat, 1974, 

p. 438; L. |. Brezhnev, Ob osnovnykh 
voprosakh ekonomicheskoy politiki KPSS na 
sovremennom etape (On Basic Questions of 
the Economic Policy of the CPSU in the 
Current Phase), Vol. 1, Moscow, Politizdat, 
1975, p. 374; and L. |. Brezhnev, Leninskim 
kursom (Following Lenin’s Course), Vol. 2, 
Moscow, Politizdat, 1973, pp. 368, 380. It 
should be added that the Soviet leaders’ 
assessments of capitalist economic and 
technological performance reflect their 
feelings not only about the USSR’s 
comparative economic standing but also 
about the course of international competition 
in weapons and the advisability of engaging 
in such ventures as the Strategic Arms 


Limitation Talks (SALT). 


2 See Joseph Berliner, ‘‘Some International 
Aspects of Soviet Technological Progress,” 
The South Atlantic Quarterly (Durham, NC), 
Summer 1973, pp. 346-47. 
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tral planning. Thus, in order to 
appreciate the ways in which 
various groups in the USSR view 
their country’s economic situation, 
it is necessary to scrutinize the 
ongoing Soviet discussions of 
capitalism, along with exchanges 
on the domestic implications of 
the “scientific-technological revo- 
lution” and the transition to a ‘“‘de- 
veloped socialist society.” Be- 
cause Lewin’s study gives little 
attention to these issues, it under- 
states the complexity of the proc- 
ess by which Soviet leaders and 
social scientists appraise the 
USSR’s economic performance. 
The neglect of this complexity 
is reflected in the scope of the 
evidence which the author ad- 
duces in support of his analysis 
of the pressures for economic and 
political reform. Most of the evi- 
dence is drawn from Soviet “eco- 
nomic debates.” The meaning of 
this term, however, is ambiguous. 
Does it mean debates among 
economists, or debates among a 
larger group of participants over 
economic issues? In discussing 
the NEP period, Lewin employs the 
latter definition. But in discussing 
the contemporary situation, he 
employs the narrower standard, 
thereby excluding from considera- 
tion the views of Politburo mem- 
bers, party secretaries, planning 
officials, and industrial managers. 
The difficulty is compounded 
by the author’s tendency to con- 
centrate his analysis of the recent 
period on the more liberal wing 
of the Soviet economics profes- 
sion. The conservative economists 
get very little attention; conse- 
quently, despite some cautionary 
words from the author, the liberal 
economists are implicitly taken as 
representative of the whole pro- 
fession in much of the narrative. 
No doubt what many politicians, 
bureaucrats, and _ conservative 


economists are saying has been 
said before and seems uninterest- 
ing. But views with little intrinsic 
intellectual interest may neverthe- 
less be highly significant politi- 
cally, particularly if they are held 
by the leaders of a society. Only 
if there is a major shift of opinion 
among a substantia! portion of 
Soviet officialdom about the effi- 
cacy of the current system of cen- 
tralized economic administration 
can any far-reaching change oc- 
cur in this sphere; a change in 
the views prevailing among some 
economists is not enough. Yet 
Lewin does not attempt to deter- 
mine concretely whether any 
broader shift of this kind is under 
way, or whether the infiltration of 
liberal views into the bureaucratic 
apparatus—a trend to which he 
alludes—is actually taking place. 
Some such penetration may be 
occurring, but the demonstrated 
rigorousness of the Soviet system 
in screening political and adminis- 
trative personnel means that the 
burden of proof is on those who 
contend that the scale is signif- 
icant.* Certain samizdat evidence 
suggests that change of this kind 
may still be more a matter of hope 
for the future than present real- 
ity.* If this is the case, it means 
that the political pressures build- 
ing up for major changes in eco- 
nomic organization and policy are 
weaker than Lewin implies. 


WHATEVER THE seriousness of 
the regime’s economic difficulties, 


3 For an excellent exposition of the reasons 
for questioning the impact of societal dissent 
on political cadres, see Walter D. Connor, 
“Dissent in a Complex Society: The Soviet 
Case,’”’ Problems of Communism (Washington, 
DC), March-April 1973, pp. 40-52. 

4 In 1972 Roy Medvedev, a Soviet scholar 
favoring political liberalization and economic 
decentralization, expressed the view that the 
“party-democratic”’ trend within the CPSU 
might become widespread by the end of the 
1970’s, but he acknowledged that it was 
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any attempt to solve them must 
take account of the two hierarch- 
ies with major responsibilities for 
economic administration — the 
party apparatus and the economic 
component of the state bureauc- 
racy. William Conyngham’s study 
concentrates largely on the party, 
while the book by Karl Ryavec 
deals principally with the state. 
Their focus on administrative ar- 
rangements and _ bureaucratic 
struggles complements Lewin’s 
broader discussion of the prob- 
lems confronting the Soviet com- 
mand economy. | 

Mr. Conyngham defines the 
central issue of his book as “the 
question of the party’s efficiency 
as an agent of industrial devel- 
opment.” Roughly a quarter of 
the book is devoted to the role 
of the party in industrial adminis- 
tration under Lenin and Stalin. 
Most of the remaining discussion 
centers on its role in the Khru- 
shchev years, especially the early 
1960’s; the Central Committee’s 
November 1962 Plenum, which 
proclaimed the division of the re- 
gional party organs into parallel | 
hierarchies overseeing industry 
and agriculture, receives particu- 
larly detailed attention. An epi- 
logue of 25 pages sketches some 
of the pertinent developments in 
the role of the party from 1964 
to 1970. 

On the basis of his investiga- 
tion, Conyngham concludes that 
the party’s “role as an agent of 
industrialization and moderniza- 


presently far weaker than the ‘‘neo-Stalinist’’ 
and ‘‘moderate-conservative” groupings which 
dominated the party’s top leadership posts. 
See Medvedev’s Kniga o sotsialisticheskoy 
demokratii, Amsterdam, Alexander Herzen 
Foundation, 1972, pp. 52-56. In the revised, 
English-language edition of the book, 
published in 1975, Medvedev repeated his 
earlier assessment of the existing balance of 
forces inside the party. See his On Socialist 
Democracy, New York, NY, Knopf, 1975, 

pp. 48-58. 


tion appears to have ended.” Pre- 
sumably, this means that at some 
time in the past the party was a 
relatively effective agent of in- 
dustrial advance but has now lost 
that capacity. The author’s deci- 


sion to examine this problem in 


a long historical perspective is 
laudable, since the shifting eco- 
nomic role of the party organs in 
the NEP and early five-year plan 
eras has never been adequately 
studied. His extensive reading of 
sources covering these years 
yields a substantial amount of in- 
formation that will be intriguing 
and useful for scholars interested 
in the changing structure of the 
party apparatus. But the early role 
of the various elements of that 
apparatus in deciding the ques- 
tions of _industrialization — 
amounts of investment, construc- 
tion location, provision of sup- 
plies, and so forth—is not ade- 
quately clarified. Part of the prob- 
lem may lie in the limits of the 
sources, especially for the Stalin 
period. But a good deal of it lies 
in the author’s tendency to take 
the general pronouncements of 
party leaders and congresses 
about the party’s administrative 
role as sufficient evidence of the 
apparatus’s real activities. Even 
when such pronouncements are 
unambiguous, this assumption is 
suspect; it is especially so in 
periods when top leaders are vying 
for bureaucratic control over 
economic policy, as they were 
during the 1920’s. 

In addition, the study tends to 
stray from the issue. of the party’s 
role in industrial administration 
to the broader question of the 
party’s general evolution as an 
institution. Given the very brief 
compass in which Conyngham 
has attempted to deal with the 
pre-Khrushchev period, this tend- 
ency leads to neglect of the cen- 
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tral issue. A more rigorous con- 
centration on industrial questions 
and closer attention to particular 
regional party organizations might 
have helped to fill in the picture 
for the Lenin and Stalin years, 
and it would have given a firmer 
basis for judging the author’s 
claim that the party’s industrializ- 
ing role now appears to be at an 
end. 

As it stands, there is consider- 
able reason to doubt the claim. To 
begin with, Soviet industry is still 
growing at a respectable pace, 
though not so rapidly as in the 
past, and in view of this fact a 
case for the exhaustion of the 
party’s industrializing role is diffi- 
cult to sustain. The author seems 
to sense this difficulty, since he 
also advances the more plausible 
assertion that future change in 
the political system is likely to be 
“moderate and incremental”; if 
the party had really reached a 
dead end in its industrializing ef- 
fort, the rate of change would 
probably be drastic rather than 
gradual. 

The root of the problem ap- 
pears to be the author’s decision 
to formulate his conclusion in a 
way which makes the party appa- 
ratus bear most of the blame for 
the defects in the USSR’s eco- 
nomic administration. Against 
this viewpoint, it can be strongly 
argued that the regional party 
organs perform a crucial coor- 
dinating function which serves to 
ameliorate some of the adminis- 
trative shortcomings of state eco- 
nomic institutions like the indus- 
trial ministries and central 
planning agencies.” If true, this 
means that the contribution of 


EERE 


5 The most persuasive exposition of this 
view is to be found in Jerry Hough, The 
Soviet Prefects: The Local Party Organs in 
Industrial Decision-Making, Cambridge, MA, 
Harvard University Press, 1969. 
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the regional party organs to in- 
dustrial growth remains basically 
positive, given the larger insti- 
tutional framework in which they 
presently operate. It is clear that 
the efficacy of the overall Soviet 
system in promoting industrial 
growth is gradually declining, but 
part of the efficacy which it still 
has can probably be traced to the 
regional party apparatus. The 
problems which the Soviet Union 
faces in administering industry 
are problems of the regime’s 
whole bureaucractic structure, 
state and party, rather than of the 
party per se. 


THE STATE apparatus is the main 
focus of Karl Ryavec’s book. Five 
of the eight chapters deal with 
the relations between industrial 
managers and other elements of 
the economic system: ministerial 
superiors, nonministerial super- 
iors, the party apparatus, work- 
ers, and other managers. These 
chapters are bracketed by three, 
more general chapters which at- 
tempt to put the 1965 industrial 
reforms in context and to assess 
their significance. The study is 
clearly organized and its findings 
are interesting. Without burden- 
ing the reader with excessive de- 
tail, the author provides a very 
useful survey of many of the 
bureaucratic problems of imple- 
menting the 1965 reforms. 

On the basis of his research, 
Ryavec concludes that the re- 
forms are significant not so much 
for their economic results, which 
have been very modest, but for 
the light which they shed on the 
political evolution of the Soviet 
system. The attempt to change 
the organizational environment 
and behavior of Soviet industrial 
managers has enjoyed little suc- 
cess, for two reasons. The first is 
that most industrial bureaucrats, 
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including many managers, do not 
desire a significant alteration in 
their prerogatives and style of 
operation. The second is that the 
top Soviet leadership has been 
unable to compel that bureauc- 
racy to undertake the changes 
which it feels are necessary for 
an improvement in Soviet indus- 
trial performance. Under current 
political conditions the bureau- 
cratic apparatus has acquired 
great power to resist the leader- 
ship’s attempts to promote ad- 
ministrative reforms. Conse- 
quently, the effort to implement 
the 1965 industrial reforms has 
disappointed many of the high 
hopes which were initially at- 
tached to them. This is a valuable 
insight, and it helps to substan- 
tiate a picture of Soviet evolution 
in which the power of the appa- 
ratus vis-a-vis the top leadership 
has grown dramatically. 

Had he approached his subject 
from a slightly different angle, 
Ryavec would probably have 
found even more evidence to con- 
firm this picture. As his title indi- 
cates, he accepts the distinction 
between “policy” and “implemen- 
tation” and has chosen to con- 
centrate on the latter. This dis- 
tinction can be misleading, how- 
ever, in a setting where leaders 
must consistently shape their ini- 
tiatives so as not to alienate their 
various bureaucratic constituen- 
cies. In such a setting the bu- 
reaucracy is likely to seek to influ- 
ence not only the implementation 
but also the formulation of policy. 

This observation is germane 
because Ryavec’s account of the 
origins of the industrial reform 
moves directly from the fall of 
Nikita Khrushchev in October 
1964 to the announcement of 
the reform in September 1965. 
In the year between these two 
events, however, there were in- 


tense debates over several con- 
tentious issues of industrial ad- 
ministration: the relative promi- 
nence which financial inducements 
and “moral stimuli” should re- 
ceive, the related issue of the 
party apparatus’s role in guiding 
industry, and the place of the 
sovnarkhozy (the Economic Coun- 
cils which had directed industry 
since 1957 but were slated 
for abolishment under the re- 
form).° Treatment of these de- 
bates would have revealed that 
from the beginning the reform 
was a compromise to which vari- 
Ous groups attached quite differ- 
ent meanings, and it would have 
made the difficulties of carrying 
out the reform more intelligible. 
By skimming over the debates, 
the book probably implies more 
consistency among the measures 
announced in September 1965 
than they actually possessed. 
The sources of the bureauc- 
racy’s power vis-a-vis the top 
leadership might also have been 
Clarified if some attention had 
been given to the pronouncements 
of the individuals who deposed 
Khrushchev. If the members of 
the Politburo had been united and 
in complete agreement about the 
way in which the industrial reform 
should unfold, they could prob- 
ably have overcome a good deal 
of the bureaucratic resistance 
which it met at lower levels. But 
Khrushchev’s successors were in- 
volved in a real if limited struggle 
for bureaucratic support, and this 
strengthened the temptation to 
emphasize different approaches 
to the reform of industrial admin- 
istration. In 1964-65, for exam- 
ple, Soviet Premier Aleksey Ko- 
sygin put more stress on enter- 


® For evidence of these controversies, see 
Michel Tatu, Power in the Kremlin, New York, 
NY, Viking, 1969, pp. 439-56. 
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prise autonomy and direct ties 
among enterprises and called fo 
a curb on the role of the ne 
industrial ministries.’ In the same 
period, CPSU First Secretar 
Leonid Brezhnev put more stress 
on the need for centralization and 
the dangers of “regional anar 
chosyndicalism.’® 

In the early 1970’s other differ. 
ences on the subject of industria 
administration were visible. At the 
end of 1969 Brezhnev seized the 
initiative in industrial affairs and 
began forcefully to underscore the 
importance of rationalizing and 
upgrading the operation of the 
economic bureaucracy, thoug 
without proposing any major de 
centralization of authority.? Part 
Secretary Mikhail Suslov, by con 
trast, chose this period to expati 
ate on the satisfactory characte 
of the economic measures which 
had already been introduced, im 
plicitly contradicting Brezhnev.’ 

Of course, the attempt to trace 
the policy preferences of Soviet 
leaders seldom yields as complete 
a picture as: one would like. But 
some examination of their posi- 
tions by Ryavec would have given 
more substance to his concluding 
chapter’s cursory division of the 
participants in reform debates 
into various schools (Stalinists, 
classical bureaucrats, “econome- 
trician-computopians,” ‘moderate 
marketeers,” and “ideological 
marketeers”). And by taking such 
an approach, the author would 
have made the basis of the bu-! 
reaucracy’s power to resist admin-! 


7 Kosygin, /zbrannyye rechi i stat’i, 
pp. 210, 217, 288, 290. 

8 Brezhnev, Leninskim kursom, Vol. 1, 
pp. 212-13. 

9 Ibid., Vol. 2, pp. 416-23, 428; Vol. 3, 
p. 475; and Vol. 4, p. 96. 

10M. A. Suslov, Marksizm-Leninizm— 
internatsional’noye ucheniye rabochego klassa 
(Marxism-Leninism—tnternational Doctrine 
of the Working Class), Moscow, Mysl’, 
1973, pp. 226-29, 249, 251, 256. 


istrative change more compre- 
hensible. 


PERHAPS THE preceding com- 
ments help to explain the limited 
number of books devoted to the 
interaction of Soviet economics 
and politics. It is a difficult subject 
which calls for special skill in in- 
terdisciplinary analysis and which 
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poses many methodological pit- 
falls. Because it involves the study 
of numerous groups, ranging from 
academic economists through in- 
dustrial officials to high political 
leaders, it places heavy demands 
on a scholar’s ability to read the 
relevant materials and to keep all 
the actors clearly in focus in his 
analysis. Given the present state 
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of the subject, these are formida- 
ble requirements. But with further 
time and effort, the attempt to sat- 
isfy them should provide a fuller 
understanding of forces exerting a 
powerful influence on the evolu- 
tion of the Soviet system. Each of 
the authors has made a contribu- 
tion toward that end, and we 
should be grateful to them. 


The ‘Scientific Management’’ 
of Soviet Society 


By Erik P. Hoffmann 
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THE SIGNIFICANT books under re- 
view are recent Soviet efforts to 
develop a theory of “the scientific 
management of society” (nauch- 
noye upravleniye obshchestvom— 
NUO) and to understand better the 
reciprocal relationships between 
social-economic and_ scientific- 
technological change. Primarily, 
these works attempt to reassess 
and to improve contemporary 
Soviet leadership and administra- 
tion, from  Politburo-Secretariat 
societal guidance to economic 
planning, decision-making, and 
management at the Council of 
Ministers, regional, association, 
and production-unit levels. Partic- 
ular attention is devoted to the 
changing style and content of 
social, economic, and managerial 
thought; to the influence of scien- 
tific and technical progress on 
man’s role in the production 
process, and on the nature, or- 
ganization, and motivational as- 
pects of work; and to the impact 
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of “the  scientific-technological 
revolution” (nauchno-tekhniches- 
kaya revolyutsiya—NTR) on the 
economic and administrative per- 
formance of socialist societies.’ 
In general, Soviet writings on 
the NUO focus on the methods, 
not on the purposes, of manage- 
ment. A central theme is that 
scientific, technical, and social 
knowledge are of rapidly growing 
importance in implementing social 
goals and public policies that have 
already been determined. What is 
called for is (in Western terminol- 
ogy) more “goal-seeking,” rather 
than more “goal-changing,” feed- 
back. The reason for increasing 
the flow of pertinent information 
to key decision-making points is to 
help officials carry out existing 
policies more expeditiously, to 
enable them to adjust administra- 
tive and organizational work—and 
occasionally the operational de- 
cisions and priorities themselves 
—to unexpected contingencies 
and opportunities. Viktor Glush- 
kov, a leading cyberneticist, has 
asserted that “problems in manag- 
ing the economy can be divided 
into two major classes: problems 
of the ideological plan and those 
of the technological plan.” * The 


1 |n the first of a noteworthy series of 
bibliographical essays in 1976, the editors of 
Voprosy filosofii (Moscow) identified what 
they considered to be the most important 
recent Soviet studies of the NTR (‘‘Social- 
philosophical Problems of the Scientific- 
Technological Revolution [Research 
1971-1975]’’), No. 2, 1976, pp. 37-53. The 
present review article deals with a// of the 
books cited by the Voprosy filosofii editors on 
current ideas about the NUO. Another review 
article to be published elsewhere analyzes 
all of the books cited in connection with 
the essential characteristics and significance 
of the contemporary NTR (see “Soviet Views 
of ‘The Scientific-Technological Revolution,’ ’”’ 
World Politics [Princeton, NJ], forthcoming). 

2“Managing the Economy,” Nauchno- 
tekhnicheskiye obshchestva v SSSR (Moscow), 
No. 1, January 1972, p. 1, as translated in 
Foreign Broadcast Information Service, 
Cybernetics in the USSR (Washington, DC), 
No. 111, June 30, 1972, p. 1. 


implication is clear that ‘“tech- 
nological management” decisions 
are merely efforts to give expres- 
sion to and to implement the 
general priorities, policies, and 
values determined in the authori- 
tative “ideological” (i.e., political) 
sphere. 

Hence, the thrust of the NUO 
literature is instrumenta/—it is 
directed to questions of organiza- 
tional effectiveness and efficiency, 
not to the reappraisal, readjust- 
ment, or legitimation of political 
and organizational goals. If any- 
thing, Soviet writers on the NUO 
attempt to legitimize the sub- 
stance of present policies by dem- 
onstrating that they are being 
formulated, refined, and adminis- 
tered by increasingly “scientific” 
means. In contrast, statements 
which emphasize “the dialectical 
interaction between goals and 
means,” and the inseparability 
of “the ‘technical’ and ‘value’ con- 
tent of social goals,” are much 
more likely to be found in general 


theoretical studies of the NTR.® - 


Emphasis on improving the pro- 
cedures of policy-making and ad- 
ministration and stress on increas- 
ing the quality of economic and 
social planning are important di- 
mensions of the NUO literature. 
It contains numerous discussions 
of “rational,” “comprehensive,” 
“optimal,” and “efficient” deci- 
sion-making and planning at vari- 
ous levels. A pervasive but usually 
implicit theme is that the NTR, 
and automated management and 
information systems in particular, 
increase the significance of the 
political factor and the role of 


3 E.g., Chelovek-nauka-tekhnika (Man, 
Society, Technology), Moscow, Politizdat, 
1973, pp. 192, 322-25; English translation, 
Man, Science, Technology: A Marxist Analysis 
of the Scientific and Technological Revolution, 
Moscow and Prague, Academia [Prague], 
1973, pp. 204, 334-37. Cf. the statement cited 
in footnote 2, supra. 
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political leadership (rukovodstvo).* 
In order to enhance the content 
and effectiveness of decisions, 
more and better scientific-techni- 
cal, economic, and social informa- 
tion must be utilized at all de- 
cision-making stages and levels. 
Viktor Afanas’yev, a prolific social 
theorist and currently editor-in- 
chief of Pravda, has declared: 


. . . prescriptive information [in- | 
structions, norms, rules, stand- 
ards, directives, “commands’— 
Afanas’yev’s terms] presupposes 
descriptive information, that is, 
information about the state of the 
controlled subsystem, about de- 
viations from the program. Pre- 
scriptive information can be sup- 
plied only on the basis of analysis 
and processing of descriptive | 
information.® 


Indeed, Afanas’yev in one of the 
books under review develops a 
theory of social information— 
particularly the analysis of differ- 
ent types and sources of informa- | 
tion, and their uses in decision- | 
making and administrative sys- 
tems (Sotsial’naya informatsiya i 
upravleniye obshchestvom). He 
also pays considerable attention 
to the mechanization of informa- 
tion processing and to the orga- | 
nizational changes necessary to 
adjust management methods to 
the information demands of the 
NTR. One is left with the distinct 
impression that Afanas’yev con- 
siders improved inter- and intra- 


4 £.g., Partiya i sovremennaya nauchno- 
tekhnicheskaya revolyutsiya v SSSR (The 
Party and the Contemporary Scientific- 
Technological Revolution in the USSR), 
Moscow, Politizdat, 1974, p. 64. 

5 Nauchno-tekhnicheskaya revolyutsiya, 
upravieniye, obrazovaniye, Moscow, Politizdat, 
1972, p. 228; English translation, The 
Scientific and Technological Revolution— 
Its Impact on Management and Education, 
Moscow, Progress Publishers, 1975, p. 183. 
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rganizational communication to 
be the key to more effective 
leadership and administration, 
and that he deems better policies 
n how to make policy essential to 
the formulation and management 
f substantive programs which 


ill spur further — scientific- 
technical, economic, and social 
progress. 


The NUO literature, then, does 
concern itself with the interaction 
between decision-making and 
information, especially in the 
fields of management and eco- 
nomics; but specific questions 
concerning the role that scientific- 
technical and social data should 
play in national policy-making, and 
the responsibilities of political 
leaders vis-a-vis experts and ex- 
pertise, are frequently avoided, 
obfuscated, or dealt with by im- 
plication only. One senses that the 
official Soviet optimism about the 
NTR stems in large part from the 
belief that it is an important 
source of power to be harnessed. 
However, the actual uses of this 
power, the manner in which 
choices will be made, and the 
‘changing structure of political 
‘influence in the USSR are among 
the very significant political im- 
plications of the NTR that are 
rarely discussed in the NTR and 
NUO literatures. The crucial sub- 
jects of governmental responsive- 
ness, policy “dialogue,” and the 
functions of feedback are handled 
in particularly tentative or evasive 
ways. 


THE DISCLAIMERS of the Glush- 
kovs notwithstanding, a vital 
question is whether expert advice 
does shape the thinking and ac- 
tions of key leaders. And if so, 
how? 

Soviet studies of the NUO rarely 
analyze the cognitive aspects of 
the interaction between decision- 


making and information. What 
really alters elite values and goals, 
especially in an era of rapid 
scientific-technical, social, and 
international change? Surely it is 
not the information or data them- 
selves which contain clear “im- 
peratives” or implications for ac- 
tion. Rather, it is the cognitive 
operations of the leaders that re- 
late incoming information to exist- 
ing beliefs, impart meaning and 
structure to this information, 
assess its significance and com- 
patibility with presently-held 
values, and help motivate individ- 
uals and groups accordingly. Re- 
cent Western research suggests 
that there are significant regular- 
ities in the structure of human 
belief systems and in the con- 
scious and subconscious process- 
ing of diverse data. These 
cognitive patterns and procedures 
(e.g., the tendency to deny the 
existence of value “trade-off” 
situations) greatly influence the 
definition of problems, the nature 
and quantity of information that 
enters into decisions, and the 
structure of the decision-making 
process itself—perhaps especially 
for ‘theoretical thinkers” acting 
collectively under conditions of 
considerable uncertainty, com- 
plexity, and change.*® Sociopsycho- 
logical research of this kind is 
in progress in the USSR, but it 
has been insufficiently integrated 
into the NUO literature. In general, 
the Western notion of ‘“goal- 
changing” feedback and its cogni- 
tive implications are being treated 
with great circumspection in con- 
temporary Soviet cybernetics and 
social science. 

Soviet theorists have predicted 
that the NTR will produce major 


6E.g., John Steinbruner, The Cybernetic 
Theory of Decision: New Dimensions of 
Political Analysis, Princeton, NJ, Princeton 
University Press, 1974. 
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changes in the style and content, 
and even the structure, of scien- 
tific, economic, and managerial 
thought. Afanas’yev asserts: 


The computer today is not only a 
powerful calculating instrument 
and means of processing and 
storing vast quantities of informa- 
tion, but it is also a means of 
human intellectual activity. Under 
the influence of computers new 
structures of human thought are 
formed, the organization of physi- 
cal and intellectual labor, cogni- 
tion and learning, the spiritual 
world of man, are. changed. 
[Emphasis added.] (Sotsial’naya 
informatsiya ..., p. 307.) 


But studies of the NUO offer few 
ideas on how new cognitive “struc- 
tures” may influence patterns of 
political calculation and on how 
changing elite “perspectives” and 
managerial or information “needs” 
may affect societal goals or the 
substance of policies in various 
issue areas. A common theme is 
that the NTR is bringing major 
changes in economic analysis and 
planning, but here especially the 
clear purpose of the NUO litera- 
ture is to propose ways to 
strengthen the present centralized 
economic system and to achieve 
its goals in the most effective, 
efficient, or “optimal” manner. 

What is significant, however, is 
that many Soviet theorists and 
officials are keenly aware that new 
methods of decision-making must 
be developed in order to nurture, 
control, and respond creatively to 
the NTR. Afanas’yev, reiterating 
that ‘democratic centralism’ is 
the fundamental organizational 
principle of societal and economic 
management, has stressed that 
both “democracy” and “central- 
ism’ must be enhanced under 
conditions of the NTR: 
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The development of this princi- 
ple is now clearly displaying two 
trends. The first—toward further 
centralization—is connected with 
production concentration and im- 
plementing gigantic projects 
which require the mobilization of 
tremendous resources and co- 
ordinated work by a multitude of 
territorial and sectoral manage- 
ment organs. The second—the 
further democratization of man- 
agement, the transfer of decision- 
making rights “from above” 
“downward,” to an increasingly 
large circle of people and or- 
ganizations—is caused by the ex- 
ceptional complexity of modern 
production and all social life and 
the impossibility of decision-mak- 
ing from the center on many, let 
alone all questions. Local! initia- 
tive and enterprise and broad 
participation in management by 
the masses are now more neces- 
sary than ever.’ 


Yuriy Volkov, in an unusually 
explicit statement, has declared: 


The organizational improvement 
of the mechanism of power and 
management in a socialist society 
consists above all in changing the 
methods according to which the 
central organs of power operate; 
their role in setting general rates 
and planned targets increases, 
while their intervention in the 
day-to-day operations of the pri- 
mary social cells is reduced.*® 


In one of the volumes under re- 
view, Dzhermen Gvishiani con- 
tends that systems analysis 


7 Pravda, (Moscow), May 21, 1976, p. 2. 
Emphasis added. Brezhnev made a similar 
statement in his speech to the 25th Party 
Congress; see ibid., Feb. 25, 1976, p. 7. 

8“The System of Power and Democratic 
Institutions,” Social Sciences (Moscow), 
Vol. 6, No. 3, 1975, p. 123. Emphasis added. 


“makes it possible to determine 
the optimal correlation of central- 
ization and decentralization at the 
different levels of management,” 
and that this serves “‘to free higher 
levels of management from the 
consideration of matters’ of 
secondary importance” (pp. 138, 
147; translation, pp. 135, 143). 
Also, Aleksandr Akhiyezer rejects 
the use of “old, archaic methods 
of decision-making” under condi- 
tions of the NTR and, noting the 
dynamic characteristics of ‘“‘norms 
and values,” analyzes the recipro- 
cal influences among culture, 
motivations, and _ organizational 
and technological processes (pp. 
LOSML1L9O TI: 

In short, Soviet writers do not 
provide particularly detailed de- 
scriptions of the new policy-mak- 
ing procedures and the purposes 
for which they will be used (in- 
deed, many analysts explicitly 
state that the new methods will 
be used only for current pur- 
poses); but some Soviet authors 
have begun to suggest that the 
revision or adjustment of deci- 
sions by regularized, “scientific” 
procedures — especially opera- 
tional decisions — should be 
viewed in a positive light, not as 
an indication of failure or a cause 
for reproach. One implication of 
such suggestions is that these 
writers believe organizational 
learning may be taking place and 
regard this as beneficial to the 
policy-making system, in both the 
short and the long run. Another 
is that they recognize decisions 
made under dynamic, complex, 
and uncertain conditions neces- 
sitate risk-taking and ongoing re- 
assessment of aims, priorities, and 
tasks. Certainly, Afanas’yev, Vol- 
kov, Gvishiani, Akhiyezer, and 
others affirm that the NTR makes 
necessary flexible new _ policy- 
making “mechanisms,” some of 
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which are being developed under 
the present “‘collective leadership” 
(e.g., meaningful communication 
between the top party leadership 
and technical elites on “the 
politics of details,” and local party 
initiative in determining the uses 
of new information technology). 


THESE FORMULATIONS — and 
also. Afanas’yev’s authoritative 
interpretation of the “democratic 
centralism’” formula quoted above 
—leave considerable room for 
bureaucratic advocacy of various 
ways to improve the existing 
centralized system, various stand- 
ards and criteria for judging the 
effectiveness of these recom- 
mendations, and various con- 
ceptualizations of “effectiveness,” 
“centralism,” “democracy,” and 
“scientific management” (differ- 
ent Soviet views of “effectiveness” 
are described below). Hence, the 
instrumental focus of the NUO 
literature invites debate about 
Organizational performance and 
does not foreclose alternative in- 
terpretations of organizational 
goals and priorities or of different 
ways of thinking about administra- 
tive aims and procedures. Chang- 
ing Soviet conceptualizations of 
“rationality” have been closely as- 
sociated with the development of 
Soviet cybernetics,® and they are 
now an important component of 
the NUO literature too. However, 
the “rationality,” “effectiveness,” 
and appropriate uses of many 
techniques, analytical approaches, 
and policy-making practices (e.g., 
computers, linear programming, 
centralized and decentralized 
decision-making) are not  self- 
evident, and, like organizational 
goals themselves, they are fre- 
quently in dispute. 


TO ee a 

9 See Loren Graham, Science and 
Philosophy in the Soviet Union, New York, 
NY, Random House, 1974, Ch. 9. 
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The conceptual and practical 
innovations advocated in studies 
of the NUO depend heavily on the 
riters’ interpretations of the na- 
ture and malleability of existing 
Onditions. A certain amount of 
official optimism is de rigueur. 
And some of the popular litera- 
ture expresses an uncritical, even 
naive, faith in the problem-solving 
Capacities of new approaches and 
new technologies. But, for the 
most part, Soviet writers acknowl- 
edge the persistence of many 
familiar problems (e.g., “barriers” 
to organizational communication 
and coordination, slow incorpora- 
tion of scientific advances: into 
economic planning and produc- 
tion, inadequate incentives for the 
development and use of technical 
breakthroughs). Also, a few 
authors affirm that the NTR is 
producing new problems in social- 
ist societies, some of which may 
become more serious as the NTR 
develops. Akhiyezer, for example, 
notes the possible emergence of 
“nonantagonistic contradictions 
between technologies and organi- 
zations, between the level of 
production and professional skills, 
and between the complexity of 
the system to be managed and the 
Capacity of the management 
mechanism, etc.” (pp. 6-7; em- 
phasis added). Volkov significantly 
observes that “in the course of 
the NTR, technocratic and bureau- 
cratic tendencies can arise,” and 
that “their neutralization should 
not be considered an easy or al- 
most automatic matter.” *° 
Various Soviet interpretations of 
the nature and seriousness. of 
societal problems are not linked 
in any discernible way to varying 
degrees of optimism about the 
manner in which these problems 
can be coped with, managed, or 


10 Volkov, Joc. cit., p. 122. 


resolved. At the same time, there 
is always cautious-to-unrestrained 
optimism that new forms of politi- 
cal leadership can master new 
tasks (e.g., the management of 
scientific research and scientific- 
technical progress itself’) and 
can deal competently with new 
problems.” Because of the com- 
plexity and dynamism of the NTR, 
with its attendant uncertainties 
and challenges, Soviet social 
theorists consider flexible,  in- 
formed, and disciplined leader- 
ship and organization the abso- 
lutely crucial preconditions of 
social and economic progress. Be- 
cause of the interdependence of 
goals, opportunities, and problems, 
a more comprehensive and inte- 
grated approach to policy-making 
is thought to provide the key to 
improved management. Hence, 
the understandable attraction of 
“systems analysis” and “cyber- 
netic’ approaches to problem- 
solving, especially on economic 
questions and at the subnational 
level. 

Upravleniye sotsialisticheskim 
proizvodstvom, a major new Soviet 
textbook on management intended 
primarily to assist leading eco- 
nomic officials in the newly-formed 
schools of “management science,” 
flatly asserts that ‘systems analy- 
sis plays a large role in decision- 
making” (p. 431). With or with- 
out the application of mathemati- 
cal methods and computers, “the 
logical approach” of systems anal- 
ysis is highly recommended, 
particularly to facilitate “the 
structuring of a problem” and to 


11 See Glushkov, Dobrov, Tereshchenko, 
p. 146. 

12 Volkov, for instance, says: ‘‘The more the 
impact of the NTR is felt in the sphere of 
management, the stronger and more effective 
must be the party and public control which 
ensures removal in good time of possiole 
elements of the technocratic and bureaucratic 
approach to social life.’’ Loc. cit., p. 122. 
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help resolve reasonably  well- 
defined problems and_ tasks 
through “operations research” 


and/or “heuristic methods” (pp. 
431-32). The key concept of 
“management” is defined in cyber- 
netic terms, and the definition 
of ‘‘a management decision” like- 
wise employs the systems con- 
cept (pp. 166, 429). 

The “systems analysis’ tech- 
niques proposed are not abstract 
or inflexible. They are designed to 
increase productivity and to pro- 
mote “intensive,” rather than “ex- 
tensive,” forms of economic de- 
velopment. They are intended to 
provide practical assistance to 
party, state, and economic execu- 
tives in organizing and carrying 
out their immediate tasks. Afanas’- 
yev, for one, outlines a general 
nine-stage model of the decision- 
making process which _ places 
heavy emphasis on the use of 
pertinent information to formulate 
goals, determine alternative 
means of fulfilling goals, establish 
criteria for evaluating different 
organizational methods, and ad- 
just (korregirovat’) decision out- 
comes (Sotsial’naya informatsiya 
..., Pp. 155). The new manage- 
ment text calls attention to re- 
sources other than information, 
‘> interconnections among goals 
and alternative means of achieving 
them, and the interrelationships 
among a system, its subsystems, 
and their environment (Uprav- 
lenivex yipp. 43 14th: 

Another general idea is to stipu- 
late more precisely organizational 
roles, expectations, and authority 
relationships. Leonid Brezhnev 
himself has said: 


It is important to define clearly at 
every level of management the 
extent and correlation [sootnoshe- 
niyel of rights and responsibility. 
Great powers with little responsi- 
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bility create possibilities for 
arbitrary administrative acts, sub- 
jectivism, and ill-considered de- 
cisions. But great responsibility 
with little power is not much 
better. (Speech to the 24th Party 
Congress, quoted in Gvishiani, 
p. 137; translation, p. 134) 


Soviet writers have also made 
many other suggestions about ad- 
ministrative operations and struc- 
tures which are loosely related to 
“systems analysis’ and “the 
scientific organization of labor” 
(nauchnaya organizatsiya truda— 
NOT) and which are of.a fairly 
technical nature (e.g., concerning 
regional economic planning, tech- 
nological innovation, the conserva- 
tion of time and other resources, 
production associations, verifica- 
tion [kontro/’], finance, and admin- 
istrative law). 


ONE WOULD BE hard-pressed to 
contend that the more pragmatic 
Soviet works on the NUO make a 
significant contribution to world 
literature in their general fields. 
The works of Soviet mathematical 
economists, including the re- 
search of Nobel Prize winner 
Leonid Kantorovich on optimal re- 
source allocation and linear pro- 
gramming, are obvious exceptions. 
But the general conclusion seems 
correct when one (quite subjec- 
tively) compares the Soviet books 
under review to the best Western 
social science, business and man- 
agement, and public policy analy- 
sis studies. For one thing, Soviet 
writers are just beginning to 
identify different decision-making 
patterns that are being, or could 
be fruitfully, employed to deal with 
different types of problems in dif- 
ferent issue areas. For another, 
the Western works almost invari- 
ably ground their theoretical con- 
clusions and prescriptions on 


considerable empirical data, which 
are often drawn from extensive 
interviews or survey research. 

Nonetheless, the Soviet litera- 
ture on the NUO suggests that 
two significant trends are taking 
place. First, there has been in- 
creasing theoretical and empirical 
study of the major Soviet bureau- 
cracies in the past 10 years. It 
would no longer be entirely cor- 
rect to assert, as two Soviet writers 
did in 1967: 


We thus have two apparatuses, 
as it were. One is the regular ap- 
paratus, sufficiently large and 
basically stable. It exercises the 
functions of power, is not free 
from bureaucratism, and, as a 
rule, is not the object of research. 
The other apparatus is the public 
one. It is poorly organized, un- 
stable, operates on the basis of 
enthusiasm alone, and serves as 
an object of the most varied re- 
search.”* 


At the time, the Soviet authors 
also explicitly emphasized the 
need for clearer concept forma- 
tion, theoretical elaboration of 
sociological and organizational 
problems, more interdisciplinary 
team research, and careful study 
of informal behavior (“It is no 
secret that various records and 
reports do not always reflect 
actual processes correctly’’).” 
Furthermore, they sharply criti- 
cized Soviet social scientists and 
theorists for avoiding subjects of 
great practical as well as theoreti- 
cal significance (e.g., “the politi- 
cal organization of society,” 
broader and deeper elite participa- 
tion in decision-making, adminis- 


13V. V. Varchuk and V. |. Razin, ‘‘Research 
on the Political Organization of Socialist 
Society,’’ Voprosy filosofii, No. 4, 1967, p. 
143. 

14 /bid., pp. 142 ff. 
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trative negligence, unaccountabil- 
ity, overstaffing, waste, and red 
tape). All of these criticisms of 
Soviet scholarship could still be 
made today, but with somewhat 
less force than a decade ago. 

One strongly suspects that the 
more empirically-based current 
Soviet studies of domestic politics 
are unpublished, but the books 
under review do focus explicitly 
and implicitly on the major party 
and state bureaucracies and pay 
little attention to the public and 
mass organizations (e.g., the trade 
unions). Moreover, these works 
demonstrate that the Soviet study 
of Soviet administrative behavior 
is generating more and more em- 
pirical data about specific institu- 
tions, processes, and systems, and 
is producing a growing number of 
descriptive and prescriptive soci- 
ological generalizations of “the 
middle range.” Recent Soviet 
studies on the NUO are relatively 
unconstrained by either an a priori 
ideological approach to unresolved 
problems or by a primarily formal, 
legal-constitutional mode of analy- 
sis. If anything, insufficient con- 
sideration of the legal aspects of 
the NTR is a serious weakness of 
the NUO literature. 

Second, many Soviet writers 
(notably Gvishiani) seem to be well 
aware that Western production 
and management techniques and 
technology can be profitably bor- 
rowed, but that they cannot and 
should not be mechanically 
grafted onto Soviet administrative 
structures and practices, whose. 
purposes, bureaucratic culture, 
and political environment are very 
different. That is, for all the NUO 
literature’s avoidance of the topics 
of power, institutional reforms, 
and goal-changing feedback, it 
exhibits an increasing awareness 
of the need to understand better 
actual and distinctive features of 


Soviet administrative behavior and 
to develop further a distinctly 
Soviet amalgam of the most use- 
ful Soviet and Western organiza- 
tional techniques and_ technolo- 
gies. For these reasons especially, 
the best and most original Soviet 
analyses of the NUO probably have 
yet to be written. 

Moreover, systems 
economic modeling, 
simple time-saving schemes 
would, if widely implemented, 
produce major changes in Soviet 
planning and management, ad- 
ministrative coordination and 
communication, and perhaps even 
economic growth as well. Many of 
these changes would surely in- 
crease productivity; but efforts to 
define organizational roles and 
responsibilities more precisely, 
for example, might just upset 
some of the non-Weberian rela- 
tionships and apparent strengths 
of Soviet economic decision-mak- 
ing. Before any considerable 
changes can take place, however, 
new imported and_ indigenous 
ideas about the NUO must be 
assimilated into the existing 
bureaucratic culture. It is for this 
precise purpose that Soviet 
theorists and officials are advocat- 
ing their various individual view- 
points. 

And Soviet writers are pro- 
pounding competing interpreta- 
tions of “effectiveness,” “rational- 
ity,” and “scientific management.” 
For instance, there is an ongoing 
debate about the role of the party 
in the economy, and there exist 
different ‘engineering’ (maximi- 
zation) and “managerial” (optimi- 
zation) perspectives about eco- 
nomic growth and planning and 
about the skills that newly re- 


analysis, 
and even 


15 See Jerry Hough, The Soviet Prefects: 
The Loca! Party Organs in Industrial 
Decisionmaking, Cambridge, MA, Harvard 

University Press, 1969. 
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cruited and coopted party cadres 
must possess.’® These two orienta- 
tions are in some ways epitomized 
by the differing viewpoints of 
Brezhnev and Premier Aleksey 
Kosygin. Brezhnev has stressed 
the need to improve the efficiency 
and quality of output in existing 
industrial and agricultural facili- 
ties; Kosygin contends that ques- 
tions of efficiency involve not only 
the expansion of production at 
existing facilities but also the in- 
troduction of modern civilian pro- 
duction capacities and products. 
Brezhnev implies that raising the 
efficiency of production is pri- 
marily a “political” problem and 
thus necessitates considerable 
intervention in economic matters 
by party organs at all levels; 
Kosygin emphasizes that the en- 
hancement of production is a com- 
plex political, economic, and 
social problem involving the 
legal obligations of state organs 
to fulfill plans and to “manage” 
the economy. Also, Brezhnev 
seems to take a more sanguine 
view than Kosygin of the abun- 
dance and extractability of Soviet 
natural resources—a_ difference 
which probably shapes and re- 
flects the two leaders’ contrasting 
ideas concerning not only the for- 
eign policies (e.g., those having to 
do with trade, industrial coopera- 
tion, Soviet-Chinese relations) but 
also the military vs. civilian invest- 
ment priorities that will most ef- 
fectively develop the Soviet econ- 
omy and at the same time achieve 
other national goals.’ 

Different views on “effective- 
ness” appear to have produced 


16 See Darrell Hammer, ‘‘Brezhnev and 
the Communist Party,’’ Soviet Union 
(Pittsburgh, PA), Vol. 2, No. 1, 1975, 
especially pp. 8-12. 

17 For a Kremlinological interpretation, 
see Christian Duevel, Radio Liberty Research 
(Munich), RL 375/74, Nov. 6, 1974, and 
RL 5/75, Dec. 20, 1974. 
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various new forms of ‘“‘techno- 
cratic consciousness” among seg- 
ments of the scientific and techni- 
cal intelligentsia and, to a lesser 
extent, among some of the highest 
party leadership (e.g., favorable 
attitudes toward systems analysis, 
econometrics, and the theory of 
marginality). But these modern 
analytical approaches are unlikely 
to be embraced by or have a sig- 
nificant cognitive effect on most 
Central Committee, state, eco- 
nomic, and regional officials un- 
less there are corresponding 
changes in the present bureau- 
cratic incentive and reward struc- 
ture. Why is it in the best interests 
of an obkom first secretary to pro- 
mote technological innovations in 
his province’s factories or farms? 
And, even if he were so inclined, 
can he induce local factory man- 
agers and collective farm chair- 
men to follow suit? Hence, the im- 
pact or ‘“‘success” of many of the 
new approaches and techniques 
associated with the NUO, and 
alternative conceptualizations of 
the ‘“scientization’” (onauchiva- 
niye) of society, depend ultimately 
on much larger political choices 
and on bureaucratic and interper- 
sonal competition. 

For example, what are the cri- 
teria by which systems analysis 
and other contemporary  ap- 
proaches to “rationalization” are to 
be judged—immediate, medium- 
term, or long-range assistance to 
certain organizations and officials? 
If so, which units and officials, and 
for what kinds of “output”? And 
how and by whom is “productiv- 
ity” to be measured? The answers 
to questions such as these are, 
and will remain, highly political. 
This is especially true in an era 
of increasing interdependency 
and complexity, where credit and 
blame can be justifiably (or arbi- 
trarily) assigned to various bu- 
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reaucratic units, domestic and 


foreign. 


THE “POLITICS” of Soviet discus- 
sions of the NTR and NUO are a 
fascinating topic but are not well 
understood by Western scholars 
(the present writer included). One 
important purpose of the NUO 
literature surely is to inspire 
middle- and lower-level officials to 
do what the Communist Party 
leadership wishes. Yet an equally 
important aim seems to be to 
persuade other leaders and coali- 
tions of the correctness and 
efficacy of certain policies and 
policy-making practices. Until 
fuller Marxist-Leninist theories on 
the NTR and NUO are developed 
and agreed upon at the highest 
levels of the party, the chief func- 
tions of the literature on these 
subjects may be to shape the 
thinking of the top leaders on key 
substantive and procedural issues 
and to motivate the leaders them- 
selves to try to demonstrate the 
utility of their newly-acquired 
views and to disseminate their 
views among supporters at all 
levels of the bureaucracies. 
Whether the Soviet leadership 
will make the choices necessary 
to alter the motivations and be- 
havior of subordinate officials, 
whether the emerging “‘combina- 
tions” or “contradictions” of So- 
viet and Western organizational 
procedures and technology will be 
ones which most of the party 
leaders deem “rational,” “effec- 
tive,’ or “manageable,” and 
whether Soviet or Western influ- 
ences will be predominant in 
these processes are among the 
most significant questions to be 
analyzed by Soviet and Western 
students of the NTR and NUO.”* 
But the proliferating NUO litera- 
ture—which is being disseminated 
to domestic audiences in sizable 


printings—clearly reflects and ex- 
presses an_ oOfficially-sanctioned 
effort to broaden elite discussion 
of the present-day meaning of 
“scientific” politics and adminis- 
tration. The current purposes are 
to inculcate in management and 
production executives the national 
party leadership’s general view of 
the NUO and to mobilize bureau- 
cratic contributions and popular 
support for the implementation of 
the dominant ideas. However, 
minority views, especially on in- 
strumental questions, are also 
being given a hearing. 

Studies of the NUO—be they 
abstract discussions of societal 
guidance or practical handbooks 
on industrial psychology—are 
preliminary efforts to develop a 
fuller and more distinctly Soviet 
theory of contemporary manage- 
ment principles, to implement 
these principles, and to assimilate 
and utilize the new technologies 
generated by the NTR. These 
aims, understandings, and “rules 
of the game” pervade the books 
examined here, and they suggest 
that both the NTR and NUO litera- 
tures may be of considerable prac- 


18 Different Western views on these 
questions are presented in Frederic J. Fleron, 
Jr., Ed., Technology and Communist Culture: 
The Social-Cultural Impact of Technology 
Transfer Under Socialism, New York, NY, 
Praeger, forthcoming. See, for example, 
the present author’s essay ‘Technology, 
Values, and Political Power in the Soviet 
Union: Do Computers Matter?’”’ Also, for a 
survey and analysis of the institutional and 
organizational effects of scientific-technical 
progress in the Soviet Union (é.g., on 
party-state relations and on_ industrial 
research and development), see T. H. Rigby 
and R. F. Miller, Political and Administrative 
Aspects of the Scientific and Technical 
Revolution in the USSR, Canberra, Australian 
National University, Research School of 
Social Sciences, Occasional Paper No. 11, 
1976. And, on many theoretical and practical 
aspects of the NUO, see Robbin Laird, 

“ ‘Developed’ Socialist Society. and the 
Dialectics of Development and Legitimation 
in the Soviet Union,’’ Soviet Union, Vol. 4, 
No. 1, 1977. 
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tical and intellectual significance 
in the development of Soviet so- 
cialism. 

Thus, the NTR has indeed pro- 
duced some changes in the style 
and substance of the thinking of 
the Soviet “collective leadership.” 
The current dominant interpreta- 
tions of “scientization,” “manage- 
ment,” “rationality,” and “effec- 
tiveness” seem especially porten- 
tous. But—despite the influence 
of cybernetics and systems analy- 
sis—the new elite attitudes, be- 
liefs, and conceptualizations 
(even of key concepts such as 
“the NUO”) will not necessarily 
produce a major shift of values 
that will significantly revise the 
most important public policies, 
priorities, and _ institutional ar- 
rangements. That is, new perspec- 
tives, problem-solving approaches, 
and _ scientific-technical develop- 
ments may or may not alter tradi- 
tional behavioral and organiza- 
tional patterns (e.g., the former 
may influence grand ideology but 
not operational ideology). 

In sum, there will certainly be 
dramatic scientific-technological 
breakthroughs in the coming dec- 
ades, but they will be generated, 
imported, promoted, distributed, 
and used with the prevailing bu- 
reaucratic and information cul- 


tures of the Soviet political, 
scientific, production, manage- 
ment, and educational elites. 


Hence, the adaptability or resil- 
iency of these cultures—and their 
reciprocal relationships with a 
changing mass political culture 
and social structure—are vari- 
ables critical to the future devel- 
opment of the Soviet system. That 
is, the national party leadership’s 
will and capacity to initiate insti- 


tutional reforms, to adapt organi- 


zational procedures and incentives 
to complex new “problem situa- 


tions” (Afanas’yev’s term), and to 


coordinate policy formulation and 
administration in highly uncer- 
tain, interdependent, and dynamic 
scientific-technical, social, eco- 
nomic, and international condi- 
tions are “unknown” factors of 
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crucial importance. To date, the 
theory and experience of the 
NTR seem to be very conservative 
forms of adaptation. But present 
Soviet trends are ambiguous, dif- 


ferent conceptualizations of the | 
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NTR and NUO are competing with 
one another in the political arena, 
a new generation of national lead- 
ers is waiting in the wings, and 
alternative futures are clearly pos- 
sible. 
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THE SUCCESSFUL exercise of 
power by tyrants such as losif 
Stalin rests on their uncanny abil- 
ity to project their own system of 
thought not only upon their sub- 
jects, but also upon their enemies. 
Thus, the concept of a totalitarian 
society, according to which the 
state apparatus controls and 
manipulates all the moves of its 
subjects, has served Stalin and 
his followers well, driving fear into 
many a person who might have 


‘otherwise opposed the regime. 


And outside the USSR, even after 


| Stalin’s death it has taken two 


decades and the forceful genius 
of Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn to make 
it indisputably clear that the re- 
gime never had complete control 
over its population and that every 
period of Soviet history had its 


dissenters. The evidence provided 
in Solzhenitsyn’s Gulag Archipe- 
lago’ suggests that the wholesale 
destruction of human lives was 
due precisely to the regime’s in- 
competence and failure to insti- 
tute efficient and effective totali- 
tarian controls. 

It is to the further dispelling of 
this myth of the Communist 
Party’s ability to manage its sub- 
jects and to the explosion of yet 
another myth—that of the oc- 
cupationally successful Soviet 
woman—that the present volumes 
address themselves. The first, a 
symposium on postwar Soviet 
dissent edited by Rudolph L. 
Tokés, is unquestionably the most 
detailed and far-ranging analysis 
of the subject published to date. 
The second work is an impressive 
study by Michael Sacks of demo- 
graphic and_ sociological data 
bearing on the position of women 
in the Soviet workplace. 

Turning first to the Tdkés vol- 
ume, we find in the editor’s con- 


1 Aleksandr |. Solzhenitsyn, Gulag 
Archipelago 1918-1956: An Experiment in 
Literary Investigation, tr. by Thomas P. Whit- 
ney, New York, NY, Harper and Row, 1974. 
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cise introduction a useful periodi- 
zation of the phases of Soviet dis- 
sent since the end of World War 
ll. Tokés identifies four phases: 
the subversive-militant phase 
(1946-54), the phase of a political 
counterculture (1956-64), the 
phase of a nationwide movement 
(1965-71), and the phase of re- 
trenchment and ideological polar- 
ization (since 1971). The word 
‘“nohase” is carefully chosen by 
Tokés, reflecting his almost evo- 
lutionary view of dissent as a con- 
tinuing development in the USSR. 

The first two phases TOkés re- 
gards as organizationally similar, 
encompassing first the formation 
of various conspiratorial groupings 
composed of imprisoned Red 
Army officers, Communist intellec- 
tuals, members of religious sects, 
and nationalist separatists, then 
the creation of underground study 
circles representing the interests 
of these groups. Interestingly, 
Tokés interprets the second phase 
of development as a reaction to 
the 1956 events in Poland and 
Hungary, and he makes no men- 
tion of Khrushchev’s secret speech 
(which one might have supposed 
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played a part in spurring dissent). 
Regardless, this phase saw the 
extension of the dissident move- 
ment into the universities of Len- 
ingrad and Moscow with the for- 
mation of secret discussion groups 
and their resort to samizdat pub- 
lishing. The third phase of devel- 
opment began with the 1965 trial 
of Andrey Sinyavskiy and Yuliy 
Daniel and witnessed the creation 
of a nationwide movement which 
partly emerged into the open, 
with its members writing petitions 
and gathering signatures. The 
fourth phase commenced, accord- 
ing to Tokés, in 1970-71 with the 
Soviet government’s initiation of 
a systematic campaign of repres- 
sion, including the incarceration, 
exile, and forced emigration of the 
leading dissidents. The result has 
been to drive the whole movement 
underground once again. 

Tékés also suggests his own 
typology of dissenting groups 
based on their positions in the 
ideological spectrum. On the left 
is the “moral-absolutist” position, 
supported by religious thinkers, 
moral philosophers, and most 
writers, poets, and humanistic 
critics. They stand for an uncon- 
ditional reaffirmation of spiritual 
values over pseudo-scientific phi- 
losophies which justify man’s in- 
humanity to man in the name of 
industrialization and progress. At 
the ideological center is the “in- 
strumental-pragmatic” position, 
defended by distinguished Soviet 
scientists including Peter Kapitsa, 
Zhores Medvedev, and Andrey 
Sakharov. This group advocates 
freeing scientists from political 
control in order that they may 
achieve rational solutions to social 
problems. Some members of it 
advance their claims in the name 
of Marxism or even Leninism, al- 
though their interpretations of 
these philosophies differ from the 


official party interpretation. Cer- 
tain Soviet sociologists are identi- 
fied with the centrist position as 
well. On the right, according to 
Tokés, is the “anomic-militant” 
position, to which the _ intellec- 
tuals of the various nationalist 
movements, including the Ukrain- 
ian, Baltic, Central Asian, and 
Jewish nationalities, adhere. This 
wing also includes the persecuted 
religious believers, neo-Slavo- 
philes, unreformed Stalinists, and 
visceral anti-Semites. The com- 
mon element among these indi- 
viduals is that they do not seek 
accommodation with the status 
quo. Their goal—which they have 
very little, if any, hope of achieving 
— is to bring an end to official dis- 
crimination and obtain the bene- 
fits of complete citizenship to 
which they believe they are en- 
titled under the Soviet Constitu- 
tion. 

Frederick C. Barghoorn, whose 
essay follows Tékés’ introduction, 
agrees with the editor of the vol- 
ume that Soviet dissent represents 
many varied movements and sees 
this to be a major source of weak- 
ness. Barghoorn examines in 
great detail the post-Khrushchev 
Campaign to suppress dissent and 
concludes that the authorities re- 
sorted to repression because they 
were unable to cope intellectually 
with dissent. While Barghoorn, as 
other writers, hedges on the future 
of Soviet dissent, he is certain 
that repression will continue—at 
an enormous cost to Soviet society 
in terms of wasted talent and im- 
paired performance. 

In addition to Tékés and Barg- 
hoorn, the eleven other contrib- 
utors—while exploring in some- 
what greater detail specific as- 
pects of Soviet dissent—likewise 
highlight its variety. Thus, when 
Howard Biddulph writes about 
protest strategies, he must deal 
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with the diverse approaches of 
different dissenters. When Walte 
Connor discusses the current 
socioeconomic conditions of the 
USSR which provide a fertile 
ground for some kinds of dissent 
he notes the differing impact of 
the circumstances on various 
groups in Soviet society. Diversit 
is also a theme in George Kline’s 
analysis of uncensored philosoph 
ical writings, Barbara Wolfe 
Jancar’s report on the religiou 
dissenters, Gayle Durham Holland 
er’s review of political communi 
cation among dissenters, and 
Gene Sosin’s discussion and trans 
lations of uncensored songs. Fi- 
nally, there are a full four chap- 
ters—by Robert M. Slusser, Pete 
Dornan, George Feifer, and Theo- 
dore Friedgut—devoted to the 
examination of the democratic 
movement and its various subdivi- 
sions. 


THE FRIEDGUT and Feifer papers 
are the most important in the col- 
lection because of the —new 
primary-source evidence on Soviet 
society which they provide. With- 
out detracting from the signifi- 
cance of the other contributions 
in the realm of theory, one should 
note that they are based on the 
largely accessible samizdat ma- 
terial? and tend to be repetitious 
and dull. 

Friedgut’s study of the dimen- 
sions of the democratic movement 
derives from interviews with 40 
former citizens of the USSR, all! 
one-time members of the Soviet! 
intelligentsia (some of them col- 
lege students), which lasted from. 
half an hour to as long as four 
hours in some cases. On the basis 
of these interviews, Friedgut esti- 


2The samizdat material is reviewed in a 
helpful special note at the beginning of the 
Tokés volume. 


mates that the “active democrats” 
among the dissidents are a tiny 
percentage of the intelligentsia 
and that even this number tends 
to shrink with each act of repres- 
sion. An “active democrat” is de- 
fined as a person who participates 
in the production and/or distribu- 
tion of samizdat or one who signs 
and/or circulates petitions. Fried- 
gut’s respondents variously esti- 
mated such types to number from 
just a few hundred to as many as 
3,000 people, but most felt that 
the figure was around 1,000. Such 
conclusions do not differ greatly 
from other available estimates, 
j.e., Barghoorn’s tally of well over 
a thousand activists (based on 
study of the signatures to ap- 
peals), or Reddaway’s estimate of 
close to 2,000 active dissenters. 
George Feifer’s study of the 
young dissenters, with whom he 
was in close contact in the Soviet 
Union, provides important insight 
into the reasons for the low level 
of activism among dissidents. Per- 
haps the most sophisticated dis- 
senters among the Moscow-based 
intelligentsia, many of Feifer’s 
subjects no longer believe either 
in the legitimacy of the regime or 
in socialism. While all of them are 
afraid of secret-police reprisals, 
this is only one dimension of their 
world. Much more important, ac- 
cording to Feifer, is their belief 
that the country at large is big- 
oted, brutal, backward, and in no 


| way ready for democratic gov- 


| ernance. Therefore, 


they argue 
that anyone who openly opposes a 
regime which rests on such a 
foundation is playing Don Quixote. 
The major event influencing their 
passivity was the crushing of the 
“Prague Spring” of 1968, which 
seems to have left them without 
hope for obtaining political reform 
with aid from outside the country 
and, at the same time, left them 
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feeling politically impotent and 
hypnotized by the power of their 
own regime. 


IF THE Tokés volume demonstrates 
that dissent exists behind the offi- 
cial Soviet facade of total political 
conformity, Michael Sacks’ care- 
fully controlled analysis of the 
position of Russian women since 
the turn of the century suggests 
the limitations of the “liberation” 
of women under the Soviet regime. 
It must be emphasized that we 
are talking here about the Russian 
Republic and not about the whole 
of the USSR. Unlike T6kés, whose 
volume also deals primarily with 
data from the Russian Republic 
and yet claims to encompass the 
whole of the USSR, Sacks ac- 
knowledges the limits of his study. 
This book differs from the Tdkés 
volume on another count as well. 
All of Sacks’ comparisons with 
prerevolutionary conditions are 
based on census data, time 
budget studies, and other empiri- 
cal indicators. In contrast, the con- 
tributors to the Tokés volume have 
an irritating tendency to make 
questionable historical analogies 
between the Soviet and the Tsarist 
regimes without offering a shred 
of evidence. 

The data examined by Sacks 
reveal that women in the Russian 
Republic of the USSR do indeed 
occupy more jobs and at higher 
skill levels than they did at the 
turn of the century. At the same 
time, however, the data reflect 
certain perennial problems which 
continue to impede Soviet woman- 
hood’s occupational progress. 

Prior to the revolution, sex dif- 
ferences in employment were 
pronounced. In 1913, when the 
nonagricultural labor force in- 
cluded 1,931,900 men and 704,- 
800 women, 68 percent of women 
were employed in textiles (ad- 
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mittedly a decline from 79 per- 
cent in 1900). Food processing 
was next with 10 percent of the 
female labor force, followed by 
mineral-products processing, with 
5 percent. Most jobs performed 
by women in this period were of 
the unskilled type, and any ma- 
chine operation assigned to 
women involved simple, repetitive 
processes such as stamping or 
pressing. World War | contrib- 
uted to a major increase of female 
participation in the labor force as 
well as of employment of women 
in jobs demanding higher skills. 
By January 1917, women consti- 
tuted 40 percent of the labor 
force, and in St. Petersburg alone 
there were twice aS many women 
in paper production and printing, 
six times as many in the metal 
trades, and seven times as many 
in woodworking as before the war. 

With Soviet rule, it is true, there 
have been further changes in the 
quantity and quality of labor de- 
manded and a_ corresponding 
growth both in the rate of female 
participation in the nonagricul- 
tural labor force and in the level 
of skill of female workers in the 
Russian Republic. But at the same 
time, as indicated by comparison 
of time budget studies, the burden 
of household duties of women— 
despite division of labor within the 
family, changes in family compo- 
sition, or the provision of housing 
and appliances—has not eased. 
The result has been perpetuation 
—at least since 1939, according 
to Sacks’ careful analysis—of a 
high level of occupational sex-role 
differentiation or “segregation.” 
Sacks concludes: 


This segregation may help women 
to share their experiences, de- 
velop a greater awareness of their 
common dilemmas and possibly 
press for change. However, segre- 
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gation has also meant limited 
access to top positions, overrepre- 
sentation in the least skilled work 
and a difference in the wages of 
men and women. (p. 97) 


The double burden of marriage 
and child care has a profound in- 
fluence on the Russian working 
woman’s career aspirations and 
career patterns. In Sacks’ words: 


Males avoid onerous housework, 
are less influenced by change in 
family status, and appear to bene- 
fit far more from improved living 
conditions. Should the demands 
of a man’s job conflict with doing 


his share of housework, he can 
depend upon his wife to complete 
the latter and facilitate his occu- 
pational advancement. It appears 
that only single women can com- 
pete equally with men and that 
marriage and especially the bear- 
ing of children severely curtail not 
only [women’s] career prospects 
but their satisfaction with daily 
living in general. (p. 139) 


Sacks’ study, on the whole, 
Should not and cannot be com- 
pared to the Tékés symposium. It 
is a highly technical and theoreti- 
cally-oriented work whose impor- 
tance extends beyond the realm 


of study of the Soviet Union. It 
represents a major contribution of 
a Sovietologist to sociology, the 
likes of which has not been pub 
lished in the past two decades. 
For the purposes of Soviet studies, 
however, the Tokés and Sacks vol 
umes perform similar services. 
Each succeeds in dispelling a 
cowerful myth which the Com- 
munist Party has been fairly suc- 
cessful in propagating not only 
among its friends, but also among 
its enemies: in the first case, the 
myth of a compliant and _ totally 
submissive Soviet subject, in the 
second, the myth of the liberated 
Soviet woman. 


Soviet Modernization and 


the Military-Civilian Interface 


By Mark G. Field 


WILLIAM E. ODOM. The Soviet 
Volunteers: Modernization and 
Bureaucracy in a Public Mass 
Organization. Princeton, NJ, 
Princeton University Press, 1973. 
LEON GOURE. The Military 
Indoctrination of Soviet Youth. 
New York, NY, National Strategy 
Information Center, Inc., 1973. 


A PORTION OF a recent Swiss- 
produced television documentary 
on the KGB made a particularly 
strong impression on this. re- 
viewer. It showed a scene of young 
Soviet children probably less than 
10 years old parading through Red 
Square, swinging their arms, smil- 
ing self-consciously, and keeping 
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in step; and then followed with a 
film clip showing a battalion of 
grim-faced Soviet soldiers, also 
swinging their arms in cadence, 
carrying submachine guns. 

The message was clear. The So- 
viet child of today is the Soviet 
soldier of tomorrow—either as a 
member of the military per se or 
as a soldier of production in indus- 
try or agriculture—and he _ is 
trained as such. Here was another 
variation on the well-known clichés 
that, for example, Waterloo was 
won by the British on the Eton 
playing fields, or that Prussia’s vic- 
tories against France were in great 
part. due—according to Otto von 
Bismarck—-to the good work of 
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village school teachers over pre- 
ceding decades. It called to mind, 
in addition, the current spate of 
American works dealing with the 
important role public schools 
allegedly played in 19th-century 
America, not so much in teaching 
skills to future workers but in in- 
using them with the docility, dis-| 
cipline, and punctuality necessary’ 
for work in the factories and tex-| 
tile mills of New England.’ Every 
society trains its young people— 
i.e., Shapes the attitudes and ca- 


1 See, for example, Samuel Bowles and 
Herbert Gitnis, Schooling in Capitalist 
America: Educational Reform and the 
Contradictions of Economic Life, New York, 
NY, Basic Books, 1976. 


acities of its human resources— 
n accordance with perceived 
though in some cases vague) so- 
sietal values and goals, and the 
dooks under scrutiny here demon- 
strate that Soviet society since the 
Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 has 
een no exception. 

William E. Odom has given us a 
study of OSOAVIAKHIM (The Soci- 
sty of Friends of Defense and Avia- 
jion-Chemical Construction), a so- 
salled voluntary association which 
vas created in 1927 by the merger 
of various voluntary associations 
soncerned with defense, aviation, 
and the chemical industry. Im- 
petus for the foundation of the 
ssociation came primarily from 
‘he Red Army’s experiences after 
1917 and the recognition not only 
of the army’s backwardness in the 
realm of technology (epitomized 
by its lack of aviation and chemi- 
cal warfare capabilities, despite 
the importance of modern weap- 
onry demonstrated in World War 
|), but also of the backwardness 
of its soldiers, most of whom were 
illiterate and ignorant peasants. 
As a result, OSOAVIAKHIM (which 
was broken up into three societies 
in 1948 and then reconstituted in 
1952 as DOSAAF, The Voluntary 
Society for Assistance to the 
Army, Air Force, and Navy) must 
be viewed as part of a framework 
for the modernization of Soviet so- 
ciety, with particular reference to 
the society’s military-industrial po- 
tential. 

Leon Gouré’s book is a straight- 
forward description of a vast pro- 
gram of military-patriotic indoc- 
trination and education through- 
out the Soviet school system, 
apparently launched in 1966. But, 
as with OSOAVIAKHIM, the idea 
dates back to the early days of the 
revolution, and the aim is the mod- 
ernization of man through educa- 
tion, indoctrination, propaganda, 
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and agitation. What the regime did 
in 1966 was simply to reemphasize 
—or reassert—the importance of 
instilling Soviet “patriotism” in the 
younger generation. We shall re- 
turn to a discussion of the moti- 
vating factors behind the “‘patriot- 
ism” campaign, but for the mo- 
ment, let us focus on the theme 
which unites the two volumes 
under examination here, that of 
modernization and its meaning in 
the context of Soviet social and 
historical development. 


THE TERM “modernization” has 
been variously interpreted; never- 
theless, one can basically assume 
that it means the transformation 
(or the process of transformation) 
of what has been called “‘tradi- 
tional’ society into the business- 
like, “associational” society of the 
type most visible in the United 
States, Western Europe, and, to 
some degree, Japan. Moderniza- 
tion, however, implies more than 
rapid industrialization, mechaniza- 
tion, urbanization, and the aliena- 
tion of man. It also connotes 
deeper changes that affect the 
human personality—that is, psy- 
chological and attitudinal changes 
that are important, and indeed 
held by some to be the indispen- 
sable, accompaniments and_in- 
gredients of the process of socie- 
tal transformation. These, rather 
than technological or material 
changes, fulfill the modernizing 
society’s requirements, for exam- 
ple, for discipline, time orienta- 
tion (to the future), and punctual- 
ity in the labor force and among 
managerial cadres. Both Odom 
and Gouré contribute to an under- 
standing of some of the mecha- 
nisms Soviet society has utilized 
in its desperate attempt to catch 
up with a technically, industrially, 
and militarily more advanced and 
more powerful West. Their metic- 
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ulous studies provide the kind of 
detailed information and insight 
for which there is no substitute. 
Several of the key issues which 
they raise deserve special atten- 
tion. 

Odom points out that moderni- 
zation was an “invention” in the 
sense that the first nations that 
modernized had no model to fol- 
low. But, while the classical liberal 
doctrines of the early modernizers, 
with their idea of the invisible hand 
in the marketplace, combined 
macrodeterminism with microvol- 
untarism (political freedoms, re- 
sponsibility before the law, etc.), 
those that modernized later on 
(Odom cites Germany, Japan, Tur- 
key, and Russia) reversed the 
process by combining macrovol- 
untarism (the belief of leaders that 
they could deliberately transform 
their societies in accordance with 
their vision of the future) with 
microdeterminism (the view that 
the individual must bend to the 
wishes of the leadership). In the 
Soviet case, V. |. Lenin and losif 
Stalin transformed a “macrodeter- 
minist theory of modernization, 
Marxism, into a macrovoluntarist 
dogma justifying denial of individ- 
ual freedoms” (p. 34). The volun- 
tary associations paradoxically be- 
came instrumentalities for limiting 
personal choices (microdetermi- 
nism), for persuading the individ- 
ual to make a choice of the use of 
his time and resources in accord- 
ance with criteria established by 
the leadership. Those goals chosen 
for OSOAVIAKHIM arose precisely 
from the Bolshevik leadership’s 
awareness of the cultural back- 
wardness of the people of the So- 
viet Union as it pertained to the 
modern instrumentalities of war. 

The fact is that voluntary orga- 
nizations are precisely one of the 
earmarks that distinguish modern 
(or modernizing) societies from 
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traditional ones. In a traditional 
society, human beings are related 
to one another by kinship ties and 
community networks transmitted 
from generation to generation. 
Voluntary associations are inde- 
pendent of ascriptive relation- 
ships; they permit people to break 
away from old loyalties and assem- 
ble into new types of groupings. 
Odom sums up the situation as 
follows: 


It is where politics are in transi- 
tion, where the political leadership 
is breaking down traditions, build- 
ing new social patterns, restruc- 
turing the productive forces of so- 
ciety, building new institutions, 
experimenting with organization, 
seeking to make social strides in 
mass education . . . and in posses- 
sion of relatively abundant labor 
forces that mass voluntary organi- 
zations seem especially appropri- 
ate. (p. 20) 


Of course, not even voluntary 
associations, which seem so suit- 
able as a means of serving the 
modernization process in transi- 
tional situations, can eliminate the 
tensions that arise between the 
military and civilian sectors of 
contemporary societies which are 
modernized or are modernizing. 
The civilian-military relationship is 
an uneasy one at best, because of 
the critical role the military plays 
in the defense of the nation—and 
often in the maintenance of inter- 
nal order as well—and hence its 
high priority claim on human and 
economic resources. And it is of 
critical significance, not only be- 
cause of the military’s control over 
the organized means of coercion, 
i.e., power, in society, but also be- 
cause the military usually has its 
own communications network and 
thus the potential capacity to cir- 
cumvent civilian control should 


civilian-military relations deterio- 
raie drastically. While the theoret- 
ical ideal in a socialist state is that 
of the armed citizen, of a militia 
which would eliminate the real 
and symbolic dichotomy between 
the factory and the barracks, ac- 
tual relations between the military 
and civilian sectors in the Soviet 
Union over the last 50 years have 
been strained precisely by the per- 
ceived functional contradiction 
which exists between OSOAVIA- 
KHIM (or DOSAAF), with its para- 
military orientation, and the armed 
forces. 

This contradiction has had eco- 
nomic overtones as well. If men 
are drafted into the army, they 
cease working in the factories or 
in the fields; if they work in civil- 
ian occupations, on the other 
hand, they cannot be given mili- 
tary training. Either alternative 
thus entails critical “opportunity 
costs,” particularly in a society 
whose resources are strained to 
the limit. One of the main pur- 
poses of OSOAVIAKHIM was pre- 
cisely to attempt to resolve this 
dilemma by providing military or 
paramilitary training to men while 
they continued to be employed 
full-time in the civillan economy. 

OSOAVIAKHIM, however, did 
not by any means prove an ideal 
instrument for mitigating military- 
civilian tensions. As Odom points 
out, control by the party of the ac- 
tivities of voluntary associations 
was a paramount feature of the 
Soviet political system, and the 
associations in essence—and in 
line with what has been said al- 
ready—did do the bidding of the 
party. But OSOAVIAKHIM’s history 
has been much more complex 
than these observations would 
suggest. The control relationship 
between the party and OSOAVIA- 
KHIM, the nature of the institu- 
tional structures involved, the uti- 
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lization of the control levers fo 
factional infighting, and the prob 
lems of local direction and super§ 
vision of activities all fluctuatec 
over time. Not until Stalin estab 
lished his absolute power and re 
organized the work of OSOAVIA 
KHIM to fit his conception of wha 
the Soviet state needed did a ver 
effective instrument emerge. 

Nevertheless, the existence o 
OSOAVIAKHIM and the degree o 
control that the party has exer 
cised over it help to explain why 
contrary to the experience.of most 
developing countries, “no commu 
nist regime in a developing state 
has experienced a _ seizure of 
power by its military elite” (p. 
321). Odom suggests that the Bol 
shevik leaders realized that mili 
tary institutions could modernize 
more rapidly than others: 


But they wanted neither to permit 
the military to go ahead on a nar- 
row front nor to surrender the ad- 
vantages afforded by the military 
[in the sense that military service 
could help to modernize, educate, 
indoctrinate those who served— 
i.e., the concept of the Red Army 
as a unique university that Voro- 
shilov had articulated in 1927). 
OSOAVIAKHIM, designed on the 
seemingly paradoxical principle 
that military training could be ac- 
complished in a voluntary society 
with an electoral system, was one 
of the innovations that helped 
unite the horns of the dilemma. 
Non-communist states have more} 
often accepted the dilemma as un- 
alterable and have chosen be- 
tween the horns. (p. 323) 


This hypothesis is illustrative of 
the richness and provocative na- 
ture of Odom’s book. While one 
might criticize the book’s heavy) 
style and Odom’s ponderous at- 
tempt to fit OSOAVIAKHIM into 


sneral organizational theories de- 
sloped in the West, the book’s 
erits far outweigh its deficien- 
ies. It helps shed some light on 
e incredibly complex nature of 
ntemporary society, even that 
the communist type under 
alin, and this in itself is a major 
ontribution. It also helps us un- 
erstand the critical problem of 
odernizing” man and the rela- 
Jonships between — technology, 
Ischniques, and personality. 


: 7 
OURE'’S STUDY, like Odom’s, re- 
Nites to the shaping of human 
thinds—and presumably actions 
j-for state-determined purposes. 
Ntalin has now been dead for al- 
ost a quarter of a century. As 
Jne generations brought up under 
im have given way to those that 
ave not known the _ all-encom- 
jassing and numbing effects of 
Italinism, the regime has felt the 
eed to strengthen its grip over 
the younger elements of the Soviet 
Hopulation, to combat apathy and 
Hpacifism.” According to Gouré, 
Nthe Soviet view holds that victory 
tn war is impossible without high 
Mnorale among the population and 
he armed forces, and their deter- 
Jnination to bear all hardships . . .” 
Tp. 8). Until the mid-1960’s, a 
reat deal of the indoctrination of 
which Gouré writes, intended to 
assure high morale and determi- 
hhation, was left to OSOAVIAKHIM 
land its successor DOSAAF, as well 
as to the Pioneer and Komsomol 
rganizations. However, such 
training has now apparently be- 
ome more formal and structured, 
and obligatory in all schools and 
other learning institutions. 

Gouré describes the contents of 
military-patriotic education—the 
training and indoctrination of 
school children—and concludes: 
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The departure from the earlier 
practice of glorifying the party 
leadership, revolutionary heroes, 
and shockworkers, in favor of mili- 
tary heroes, reflects a significant 
change in the character of Soviet 
indoctrination in the direction of 
greater stress on nationalism and 
militarism. (p. 33) 


The same trend is made evident in 
the chapter which Gouré devotes 
to the preliminary training of fu- 
ture conscripts, training which in- 
cludes, among other things, an 
explanation of the importance of 
the draft law and of the necessity 
of maintaining a high defense ca- 
pacity in the face of enemies of 
the Soviet Union. Particularly in- 
teresting is the way in which par- 
ents instruct their sons to serve 
faithfully and not disgrace family 
honor. Gouré quotes the “solemn 
instructions” that a meeting of 
mothers adopted: 


Our dear defenders, our dear sons: 
We are proud that you, with weap- 
ons in hand, are preserving our 
peace and tranquility. For you 
there is no greater honor than to 
serve our beloved homeland faith- 
fully... to enhance its might and 
glory .. . do not forget for a min- 
ute the intrigues of our enemies, 
the vile intentions and machina- 
tions of the imperalists. These are 
our motherly instructions. . . 
You must passionately love the 
motherland as a Leninist, value it 
as a Leninist and serve it as a 
Leninist. (p. 54) 


Gouré apparently believes that 
the significance of these develop- 
ments is that they may raise the 
status of the military and further 
increase its influence in Soviet so- 
ciety. It is certainly conceivable 
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that the party wants to work more 
closely with the military, but as 
pointed out earlier, the party up 
to now has been perfectly capable 
of maintaining its control over the 
military and seems capable of con- 
tinuing to do so for some time to 
come. 

Gouré concludes by reminding 
us that the long-run effects of en- 
hanced military-patriotic educa- 
tion ‘may well be such as to re- 
quire the West to take increasing 
account of Soviet nationalism and 
militarism as the driving force be- 
hind an expansionist Soviet foreign 
policy which . . . may prove itself 
as effective as the revolutionary 
fervor of the 1917 generation, if 
not more so.” In this reviewer’s 
opinion, the situation described in 
the first part of Gouré’s statement 
has been in existence since the 
mid-1930’s, and was particularly 
pronounced during World War Il. 
Nationalism and militarism do de- 
termine Soviet policy. As to the 
revolutionary fervor of the 1917 
generation, that, the reviewer be- 
lieves, died soon after the revolu- 
tion. 

The two books under review 
here make significant contribu- 
tions to our growing knowledge of 
detailed aspects of Soviet society. 
They are concerned with ques- 
tions of human resources: the edu- 
cation of those resources, the 
shaping of their attitudes and ca- 
pacities, and their contribution to 
the process of transformation we 
call development or moderniza- 
tion. In the final analysis, the na- 
ture of the human factor—whether 
in industry, in agriculture, in the 
military, or in space—is decisive. 
These books document the careful 
attention the Soviet regime has 
paid to that most strategic aspect 
of any society. 


ou _____—————— 
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ALL TOO OFTEN in years past, 
American studies of Soviet ‘‘strat- 
egy,” policy, or intentions vis-a- 
vis Latin America have proven not 
only seriously misleading but ir- 
relevant to the formulation of a 
sensible relationship between the 
US and its southern neighbors. 
During the years of the cold war, 
US Sovietologists dominated the 
field of scholarly discourse on the 
task of developing an effective 


strategy for the US in “Third 
World” countries. This dominance 
was a consequence of the prevail- 
ing American ideology, which per- 
ceived the Third World as an arena 
for the struggle between the forces 
of communism and capitalism; the 
primary objective was to fend off 
Communist encroachment. To 
compound the problem, a number 
of American pessimists, having 
little faith in the strength of their 
own values and always underesti- 
mating the strength of national- 
ism, were convinced that there 
was a high correlation between 
what Soviet strategy aimed at and 
what it could achieve. 

Now, with hindsight on the fal- 
lacies of the anti-Communist strat- 
egies of the 1950’s and 1960's 
and with a new generation of 
scholars better aware of the real- 
ities of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America, we have new perspec- 
tives on world politics. Although 
the Third World nations have been 
profoundly influenced by the as- 
sistance and importunings of the 
great powers, the fact is that the 
US and the USSR have had little 
Success in forging new  nation- 
States in their own images. We 
could hardly expect to understand 
the complex relationships between 
the US and the nations of the rest 
of the Western Hemisphere merely 
by studying Washington’s policy 
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Statements; by the same token 
analyses of Soviet “policy” towarc 
Latin America do not tell us muc 
that is useful about Moscow’s rea 
“great-power” role in that part-ot 
the world. 

Yet the Latin Americanists 
among US scholars, no less tha 
the Sovietologists, are guilty o 
parochialism. Indeed, the products 
of any specialized language and 
area-studies programs have thei 
limitations. To use a recent cru 
cial example, the dimensions of 
the Soviet-Cuban intervention i 
Angola are not wholly understood 
Or appreciated because we have 
no scholar who is simultaneousl 
a Soviet, African, and Latin Ameri 
can “expert.” In reading over the 
literature on Angola, we generally 
find that: 

e The Sovietologist analyzes 
the situation in terms of Moscow’s 
grand strategy in the Third World, 
its competition with the Chinese, 
its need for a strategic hold in 
Africa, the backlash from the! 
USSR’s disastrous 1975 harvest 
and from Soviet setbacks in the 
Middle East, etc. The Cubans are 
seen as willing surrogates of Mos-! 
cow, and Angola’s new President: 
Agostinho Neto, as an unwitting 
Communist tool. 

e The Cubanist sees the inter-| 
vention as another successful 
Fidelista maneuver to play a cen- 
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ral role in great-power politics, to 
nstruct the Soviets on their obli- 
zation to support liberation strug- 
sles, to defeat the Americans, and 
0 consolidate a position as lead- 
ng defender and ideologist of the 
inti-imperialist struggle. Fidel’s 
5-year-long association with 
3lack Africa and the Black Carib- 
dean made the move bold but not 
llogical. 

e The Africanist interprets the 
Jynamics of Angolan politics; the 
Jational, tribal, and personal ri- 
falries in and around Angola; the 
sense of national independence 
‘hat competes with the need to 
seek Support from any quarter 
gainst colonial and white-minor- 
ty rule. The Soviets and Cubans 
are seen by the Africanist as in- 
‘ruders and aliens as much as the 
mericans. 

These elements can be woven 
nto a coherent monograph by the 
dolicy analyst or historian. Clearly, 
we should be well past the time 
when Angola is viewed as one 
more pawn in a global chess 
match between the US and So- 
viets. Scholars and policy-makers 
alike are more willing to accept 
change and conflict in the Third 
World as inevitable and not as a 
ero-sum game in which Washing- 
ton or Moscow must win or lose. 


HE FIVE BOOKS under review in 
his essay represent a variety of 
cholarly approaches to Soviet, 
US, and Latin American inter- 
relations. Judged from the per- 
spective of the reviewer’s intro- 
ductory remarks, Herbert S. Diner- 
stein’s study is probably the most 
instructive. Dinerstein is an old- 
school Sovietologist—but he is 
also a scholar who has devoted 
energy and attention to the study 
of Latin America in the past dec- 
ade. The Making of a Missile 
Crisis, October 1962 is a success- 
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ful effort to view the events lead- 
ing up to that crucial confronta- 
tion from Soviet, US, and Cuban 
vantage points. Dinerstein uses 
the traditional techniques of the 
Sovietologist to analyze Soviet and 
Cuban documents on the develop- 
ing crisis. He seeks the rationale 
behind differing postures, but he 
is the captive of none. 

The thesis of the book—stated 
most simply—is that Fidel and 
Soviet and US policy-makers each 
had certain critical preconcep- 
tions, reinforced by the US inter- 
vention in Guatemala in 1954. In 
Dinerstein’s view, the overthrow of 
the leftist regime of Jacobo 
Arbenz in Guatemala by a right- 
wing military group supplied with 
US arms had an important im- 
pact on leadership perceptions, to 
wit: 

e The US leadership formed 
the opinion that it was both ap- 
propriate and feasible to intervene 
against the danger of communism. 

e The Soviet leadership con- 
cluded that despite the growth 
of anti-US nationalism, the de- 
velopment of Soviet-line govern- 
ments in Latin America was a 
long way off, given Washington’s 
determined opposition and the 
sorry state of the continent’s Com- 
munist parties. The Soviets there- 
fore decided to extend verbal but 
not military support to Latin 
American Communists. 

e The non-Communist Latin 
American Left—and Fidel Castro 
specifically—was shaken by the 
failure of the Guatemalan support- 
ers of Arbenz to resist. While the 
Communists were confirmed in 
their opposition to “premature” 
militancy, more radical leftists 
formed the view that the duty of 
revolutionaries was to make revo- 
lutions. 

These perceptions in turn in- 
fluenced varying interpretations of 
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events between 1954 and 1962 
and eventually led to the missile 
confrontation that nearly brought 
about an international catastro- 
phe. Dinerstein deftly weaves the 
tangled web of myths of each of 
the major actors in the interim 
years, drawing exclusively on pub- 
lished sources. He does not limit 
himself in scope to Latin America 
as the scene of US and Soviet 
competition; in particular, he 
draws important parallels be- 
tween events in Cuba and those 
in Africa, Europe, and Southeast 
Asia. In sum, his book constitutes 
a comprehensive analysis of US, 
Soviet, and Latin American atti- 
tudes, policies, and realities dur- 
ing the most critical phase of the 
cold war. 

The strength of The Making of a 
Missile Crisis is in the “making,” 
not in the analysis of the im- 
mediate crisis itself. Dinerstein 
devotes little attention to the “eye- 
ball-to-eyeball’’ confrontation, 
probably because the ground has 
been covered by others. He does, 
however, add a new dimension in 
offering a detailed exegesis of 
Soviet official and press state- 
ments on the missile issue. The 
excerpts reveal a wide spread of 
emphasis, from the hawkish com- 
mentary in the military organ 
Krasnaya zvezda to the dovish 
outlook of Literaturnaya gazeta. 
While this focus makes for a some- 
what flat conclusion, the analysis 
of Soviet reactions is an important 
contribution to the literature on 
the crisis. 

Some weaknesses struck the 
reviewer. First, although Diner- 
stein repeatedly introduces rele- 
vant global issues, he only men- 
tions in passing the Berlin ques- 
tion, which was a major focus of 
the US-Soviet conflict during the 
eight years covered. He points 
out that in 1962 “the Americans 
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were worried sick about [the prob- 
lem of] Berlin since they were 
unable to devise any satisfactory 
plans for meeting it” (p. 219). Yet 
he does not introduce the Berlin 
dimension in analyzing policy de- 
cisions during the missile crisis. 

Similarly, Dinerstein slides over 
the impact of the 1961 Vienna 
meeting between Khrushchev and 
Kennedy—the latter still green as 
US President and still smarting 
from the Bay of Pigs fiasco. Ken- 
nedy was shaken by Vienna and 
then by the Berlin Wall. He had 
not been sufficiently bold. He had 
given off signals of weakness to 
his major adversary. While Diner- 
stein could not be expected to 
write a psycho-history of the 
Kennedy-Khrushchev relationship, 
Surely the Vienna encounter and 
Berlin were vital ingredients in the 
mix in Kennedy’s mind as he ap- 
proached the 1962 confrontation. 

Finally, Dinerstein is possibly 
less subtle in his appreciation of 
the US policy-making process than 
he is of the Soviet and Cuban pro- 
cesses. He fails to give adequate 
recognition to the role of political 
theater in US policy-making at 
top levels and in public state- 
ments on the highly political issue 
of Fidel (“90 miles off our shore,” 
and so forth). He assumes per- 
haps too readily that the US 
policy-makers considered Castro 
a real security threat just because 
they said so. 

Aside from these weaknesses, 
the Dinerstein volume is a first- 
rate study. The author is not 
dispassionate—he is making a 
Critical statement about the US 
interventionist mentality of the 
1950’s and 1960's. But his broad 
understanding of the Latin and 
Soviet perspectives makes him a 
uniquely able commentator, a 
scholar who has left the parochi- 
alism of Sovietology well behind. 


THE CLASSIC Sovietological view 
is presented in the Gouré and 
Rothenberg book, Soviet Penetra- 
tion of Latin America. The title 
itself conveys the limited perspec- 
tive of the study. The authors 
issue a disclaimer at the outset, 
saying that theirs is a book to 
shed light on/y on Soviet percep- 
tions, policies, and activities in 
Latin America (p. vii). Is such a 
methodology and approach valid? 
In the reviewer’s opinion, the an- 
swer is a qualified “yes.” As long 
as the distortions implicit in its 
one-sided focus are recognized 
(on which more shortly), this care- 
fully researched monograph can 
serve as a useful guide to Soviet 
views on Latin America. There is 
probably no substitute for the 
intimate knowledge of Soviet 
sources that Gouré and Rothen- 
berg have brought to their work. 

The most interesting chapter 
is that on Chile, and students of 
the Latin American scene would 
be well advised to read it. Latin 
Americanists in the US find it 
difficult to view Salvador Allende’s 
moment in history rationally and 
dispassionately; Chile has become 
as central to discussion today of 
US relations with Latin America as 
Cuba was in the decade past. The 
Gouré-Rothenberg chapter may 
offer a new appreciation of the 
Soviet view of the Allende experi- 
ment. 

The chapter traces Soviet dis- 
cussion and debate on Allende’s 
rise and fall from the autumn of 
1971 up to 1975. While Allende 
was in power, Soviet officials and 
commentators cautiously avoided 
any suggestions that his regime 
was “building socialism.” They 
referred to Chile’s building a “new 
life,” to the country’s “revolution- 
ary renovation” and “radical re- 
construction.” In later comment, 
the farthest any Soviet observer 
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went was to suggest that the ant 
imperialist effort “would hav 
opened the way to socialism.” T 

Soviet experience with Cuba ha 
been instructive. As the author 
put it, the Soviets under Krush 
chev had found themselves faceg 
with a “socialist Cuba and a com 
munist convert in Fidel virtual] 
simultaneously with the Bay © 
Pigs.”” Khrushchev appeared ty 
have been willingly but unex 
pectedly tricked by Fidel into cast 
ing a socialist blanket over Cubs 
at a critical moment—probabl 
against the interests and withou 
the full agreement of the Cuba 
Communist Party. Brezhnev’ 
Soviet leadership was not going te 
be so trapped by Allende—no 
did Allende desire such a relation 
ship. 

A key element in Soviet strateg 
discussed by Gouré and Rothen 
berg concerns the point of “irre 
versibility” of a revolution. Once 
Cuba was accepted as a socialis 
State, the Soviets were firmly com 
mitted to fight counterrevolution 
The Soviets, although pleased b 
Allende’s initial success, whic 
confirmed some of their theories 
about revolution (for Europe as 
well as the Third World), under 
Stood that the counterrevolutio 
was still a part of the Chilea 
reality. Allende’s Chilean revolu 
tion was reversible as long as he 
accepted the electoral and plural 
istic processes of Chile’s institu 
tions and as long as he lacked 
military power. 

Allende’s downfall escalatec 
discussion of the Chilean experi 
ence into a full-scale debate 
throughout the Communist move 
ment. According to Gouré ane 
Rothenberg, Soviet analyses o 
Allende’s ill-fated experiment have 
Stressed the following points: 

¢ Communists need to stud 
the difficulties of the peacefu 


th and the option of using a 
npeaceful path under certain 
nditions. 

e Communists must prepare 
ore effective methods for taking 
er a recalcitrant army or, if 
cessary, Opposing it with armed 
asses and a popular militia. 

e Communists should _ recog- 
ze that Allende made serious 
istakes; some commentators 
el in particular that he moved 
0 rapidly to the redistribution of 
sources. 

e The Communist Party must 
ay a dominant and innovative 
le in any revolutionary move- 
ent; it must, in a word, be the 
nguard of the revolution. 

The ongoing debate over the 
lende experience is one of the 
ost significant in the Commu- 
st movement since the soul- 
arching prompted by ‘‘destalin- 
ation” and the “Sino-Soviet 
lit.”” Appreciation of the dimen- 
ons of the debate is essential to 
1 understanding of Communist 
ctics today. It might be useful to 
int out that little attention has 
en paid in this debate to the 
5 role in Allende’s fall. Indeed, 
itin leftists have confirmed to the 
viewer on several occasions that 
nile the US Central Intelligence 
Zency and its past activity in 
nile have been useful propa- 
inda targets, the US is only a 
ripheral factor in Communist 
scussion of the lessons to be 
arned from the Chilean experi- 
Ice. 

Gouré and Rothenberg also 
fer an instructive chapter on 
uba, though -here their Soviet- 
ogical outlook sometimes inter- 
res with their scholarship. ‘“Mos- 
yw seeks not only to remold 
uban society but to do so in a 
ay which will make it responsive 
» Soviet guidance,” they write 
). 79). The reviewer doubts that 
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th and the option of using a | the Soviets are so unsophisticated | not just with the Soviets but with | RR sas 17 ot SERS ESTIS GIG Ta ETUC ARLE 
as to think that after all the head- 
aches they have had from Fidel, 
he can be so easily tamed. More- 
over, there is no counterbalancing 
statement setting forth what Cuba 
wants. This monoperspective 
leads Gouré and Rothenberg to 
make some questionable asser- 
tions. For example, they state: “It 
is very doubtful that economic 
considerations play a large role 
either in Havana’s or Moscow’s 
interest in lifting the OAS trade 
embargo or in the [prospect of a] 
restoration of US-Cuban relations” 
(p. 41). Yet most of the evidence 
available from Cuban sources 
leads to just the opposite conclu- 
sion. The reviewer also remains 
unconvinced that greater Cuban 
economic dependence on_ the 
Soviets or even the recent “‘Soviet- 
ization” of Cuban __ institutions 
necessarily makes Cuba a more 
pliable tool. How many errors have 
been made by the Soviets—not to 
mention the Americans—in pre- 
suming that political dependency 
is a consequence of economic 
dependency? 

The chapter on “Increasing 
Soviet Activities in Latin America” 
has the proverbial litany of ‘“‘pene- 
tration” statistics regarding trade, 
diplomatic relations, economic as- 
sistance, and cultural relations. 
The gross data, combined with a 
discussion of mounting anti-US 
sentiment and a comparison of 
the present with the last decade, 
are used to convey the sense of 
heightened Soviet interest and in- 
fluence in Latin America. 

These facts ignore the reality 
that as Latin American nations 
have “taken charge of their fu- 
ture” (to quote from Luigi Einau- 
di’s graphic book title), influence of 
both the US and the USSR has de- 
creased in the area. Indeed, Latin 
America’s increased interaction 
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not just with the Soviets but with 
the rest of the world characterizes 
growing interdependency, a shift 
in relationships that underscores 
the inadequacy of the zero-sum- 
game view of US-Soviet competi- 
tion. 

Soviet Penetration of Latin 
America is, despite its limited per- 


spective, a valuable reference 
book. It is to be hoped that 
Messrs. Gouré and Rothenberg 


will continue to devote their con- 
siderable talents and_ scholarly 
experience to the analysis of 
Soviet sources—eschewing, how- 
ever, the focus on “penetration.” 


JAMES THEBERGE’S The Soviet 
Presence in Latin America is 
another book of the “penetration- 
ist” school, with many of the 
Same conceptual limitations as 
the Gouré and Rothenberg volume 
but with few of the scholarly in- 
sights. In fairness to Mr. Theberge, 
his book is intended to be more 
of a brief strategic policy paper 
than a scholarly work. Its objec- 
tive is to alert the general reader 
to the dangers inherent in Soviet- 
US competition in the Latin Ameri- 
can area. In effect, he offers a 
short course in Soviet “penetra- 
tion” for those who are not 
Specialists either on Latin America 
or on the Soviet Union, drawing 
largely on secondary sources. 

Certain clichés and impreci- 
sions in the book are distracting. 
First, the author uses such terms 
as “leftist politicians” and “Latin 
American revolutionaries” as _al- 
most interchangeable with “Com- 
munists.” As Dinerstein points out, 
virtually all Latin politicians op- 
posed to military rule consider 
themselves “leftists.” 

Secondly, Theberge returns 
time and again to the theme that 
“Moscow . . . embraces all forms 
of struggle, peaceful or violent, 
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legal or illegal...” (p. | legal or illegal . . .” (p. 8). “Elabo- 
rate precautions a are taken to con- 
ceal Soviet sponsorship of internal 
subversion and revolutionary vio- 
lence...” (p. 9). He has an entire 
chapter on Moscow’s support for 
revolutionary violence, in which 
there is the strong implication 
that virtually all of Cuba’s ad- 
ventures and even most guerrilla 
and urban terrorist movements are 
ultimately Soviet-inspired. While 
this view is apparently shared by 
some governments in the hemi- 
sphere, it is a seriously misleading 
oversimplification. It could induce 
the very type of manichaean view 
of world politics that was at the 
core of the cold war. 

Finally, he speaks of Soviet 
“advancement” and US “retrench- 
ment,” of Soviet gains and US 
losses. At the same time, he 
argues that impediments to 
further Soviet “advances” in Latin 
America derive from geographic 
reality (its remoteness from the 
USSR and proximity to the US), 
from détente (which inhibits 
Soviet initiatives), and from US 
policy (which moves between ex- 
tremes of global activism and 
isolationism). Only in the last 
paragraph of the book does the 
author hint that Soviet efforts to 
influence Latin America will ulti- 
mately be impeded by the strength 
and independence of the Latin 
nations themselves. Yet that is the 
issue. 

The larger nations of Latin 
America are becoming maior 
world actors. They are actively 
negotiating with the US and other 
developed nations for a bigger 
share of the world’s resources and 
for a louder voice in the com- 
munity of nations. The Soviets are 
not involved in these discussions. 
Their views are irrelevant. The 
Soviets in reality have no coherent 
Strategy in Latin America except 


in terms of opportunism. The 
Communist Left is in shambles, 
and Cuba, even with its involve- 
ment in revolutionary action 
abroad, has opened negotiations 
with the United States to ease 
mutual tensions. 

To the limited extent that he 
recognizes these fundamental 
shifts, Theberge concludes: ‘‘Self- 
interest and the instinct for sur- 
vival will lead most, though per- 
haps not all, of these [Latin 
American] countries to resist 
domination by either of the super- 
powers” (p. 94). Here, at least, 
One can agree with him. 


LUIGI R. EINAUDI’S collection of 
essays, previously mentioned in 
passing, constitutes an excellent 
counterpoint to the arguments of 
the “penetrationists.” There is not 
room to discuss all of the stimulat- 
ing essays found in this volume, 
but it might be noted that 10 out 
of the 15 chapters were either 
authored or coauthored by Einaudi, 
Currently a member of the US 
State Department’s Policy Plan- 
ning Staff. The volume bears his 
strong personal stamp and is 
therefore a more coherent state- 
ment than is often found in such 
essay collections. 

In his introduction, Einaudi sets 
forth the thesis that “Latin Ameri- 
ca’s recent political struggles have 
contributed to the evolution of 
increasingly stable and _ sophisti- 
cated institutions which, in con- 
trast to the past, are now often 
providing determined leadership 
for reform” (p. 4). He asserts that 
the day of the caudi//o—the per- 
sonal political dictator — has 
passed in most of Latin America: 
“Perhaps the single most impor- 
tant contemporary fact is the in- 
ability of individuals alone to im- 
press their will on the increasing 
complexity of institutions and 
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social forces that have arisen’ (fp 
4). With respect to the US an 
Soviet role in Latin America, h@ 
concludes that although de 
creased US influence may offe 
some opportunities to the Sovie 
Union, “Latin America’s growt 
Suggests that foreign entangle 
ments as a whole will be mode 
ated by Latin America’s ow 
greater development and inte 
national weight” (p. 7). 

Some of these thoughts—late 
echoed by Einaudi’s colleagues 
seem valid, some optimistic. Look 
ing at the recent emergence o 
institutionalized, | anticommuni 
military regimes in South America 
one wonders whether the authors 
hopeful predictions—voiced i 
1974—were premature. The pro 
liferating violations of huma 
rights and the isolation of militar 
establishments appear to be al 
most the opposite of “determined 
leadership for reform.” Terroris 
groups in Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Chile have taken their toll anc 
have in turn provoked violen 
counterterrorism, which—no les 
than reformism in other countrie: 
— is institutionalized and nationa 
ist. What the mix of repressive and 
reformist trends will be in_ the 
future is hard to tell. 

In his classic first essay, “Thé 
Revolutionary Tradition in Pe 
spective,” Einaudi takes us more 
deeply into the Latin “Left” tha 
Dinerstein could do. Einaudi, like 
Dinerstein, sees the “Left” ji 
many forms, shaped as much by 
generations as by ideas. He sees 
nationalism in Latin America ag 
often “revolutionary and Marxis| 
in mood.” While Cuba fits thig 
pattern, Einaudi also believes tha 
Fidel’s close ties to the Sovie 
Union are contrary to that aspec 
of Latin nationalism which is op 
posed to dependency. Based o 
his assessments that radical Fide 


is out of the mainstream of 
volutionary nationalism and that 
titutional governance is replac- 
g rule by the individual, Einaudi 
unds his title theme that Latin 
erica is taking charge of its 
ture. 
Elaborating on this theme, 
naudi and Edward Gonzalez co- 
thor an insightful chapter on 
w patterns of leadership in 
itin America. The authors main- 
in that while a number of to- 
y’s leaders are committed to 
form, they are not likely to take 
dical approaches; they will 
loose neither Castro’s Cuban nor 
lende’s Chilean paths as models. 
Other chapters are less useful. 
brief discussion of violence co- 
ithored by Einaudi and David F. 
onfeldt places the guerrilla 
ovement of the 1960’s behind 
5. As noted earlier, the writers 
d not foresee the resurgence of 
Jerrilla warfare in Argentina or 
e intensification of counter- 
olence in Chile, Argentina, and 
ruguay, in addition to Brazil. 
ate-sanctioned counterterrorism 
the heritage of the reaction to 
é and could trigger a wave of 
ternational terrorism of the radi- 
al Left—a possibility that has to 
recognized. 
A chapter by Einaudi and 
ichard L. Maullin on elections 
d the populist challenge is per- 
aps the most optimistic in the 
pbIlection—and, in retrospect, the 
ast valid. The authors discuss 
e important role of elections and 
Olitical parties in the evolution 
the new Latin America. Un- 
brtunately, in the two countries 
here political parties and elec- 
ons have in the past been most 
eeply a part of the social fabric 
i.e., Chile and Uruguay—the 
arty systems have now been all 
ut abolished by the military. 
dJeologies are evolving that are 
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CORRECTIONS 


In the article, “Greek Communists and the Karamanlis Government,” by Dimitri 
Kitsikis (Problems of Communism, January-February 1977), footnote 12 on page 
46 contained an error. “Markos Vafiadhis’ Diary” appeared in Ta Nea (Athens), 


Dec. 13-21, 1976. 


The photo of Ilias lliou on page 53 of the January-February 1977 issue was 
furnished by Keystone Press Agency, not by Wide World. 


In the essay-review, “A Tale of Two Germanies,” by Robert Gerald Livingston 
(POC, January-February 1977), the sentence starting at the bottom of page 79 
and concluding on the top of page 80 should read: “As Birnbaum observes, it 
is particularly important for West German Social Democrats to ensure that there 
is no fuzziness about the distinction between social democracy and commu- 


nism.” 


In a number of copies of the March-April 1977 issue of POC, the map on page 
42 contained an error. The central region of Vietnam was, of course, formerly 
known as “Annam” and not “Assam.” 


deeply alien to the institution of 
the political party. The authors 
view elections as crucial in the 
selection of leaders; yet except in 
Venezuela and Colombia, elec- 
tions, for the remainder of the 
1970’s, seem very unlikely to have 
an important impact on the devel- 
opment of South America. 
Probably the most important 
chapters in the book deal with 
new directions in military rule 
in the hemisphere. In one of these, 
Ronfeldt concludes that new types 
of civil-military coalitions will 
emerge in the future, resulting 
in the reemergence of more civil- 
ian executives by the late 1970's. 
Whether he is right or not, he 
certainly touches on a key issue. 
One of the most severe problems 
of the Chilean and _ Peruvian 
juntas, for example, has been the 
isolation of the military institu- 
tions from the civil sector and 
from the populace as a whole. 


THE LAST VOLUME under review, 
Carlos Rangel’s De/ buen salvaje 
al buen revolucionario (From the 
Noble Savage to the Brave Revolu- 
tionary), is a stunning work which 
in different ways both affirms and 
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contradicts the Einaudi thesis that 
Latin America has taken charge of 
its future. Rangel, a sophisticated 
Venezuelan intellectual and jour- 
nalist, has written a blunt attack 
on the self-deceptions of Latin 
American political, military, and 
intellectual elites. The book is a 
Latin American exercise in myth- 
wrecking, attempting to do for 
this hemisphere what Revel’s Ni 
Marx ni Jésus (1970) and Servan- 
Schreiber’s Le Défi américain 
(1967) did for Europe’ (Revel in 
fact writes a laudatory introduc- 
tion to the Venezuelan edition.) 

Rangel’s work affirms Einaudi’s 
thesis in that it is a critical attack 
by a respected Latin intellectual 
on a broad range of national pre- 
tensions of Hispanic America— 
an introspective examination that 
is in itself a sign of maturity and 
independence. The book contra- 
dicts Einaudi in that it paints a 
somewhat gloomy picture of the 
future of Latin American institu- 
tions. 


l1English-language editions are: Jean- 
Francois Revel, Without Marx or Jesus, 
New York, NY, Dell, 1974; and Jean-Jacques 
Servan-Schreiber, The American Challenge, 
New York, NY, Atheneum, 1968. 


Book Reviews 


Rangel’s thesis, simply stated, 
is that a series of myths has re- 
sulted in a profound misunder- 
standing of Latin America by 
foreigners and by the Hispanic 
Americans themselves. The dom- 
inant European view of America, 
the home of the noble and in- 
nocent savage, led logically to the 
Euopean fascination in the 1960’s 
with the “good revolutionary,” 
with Ché and with Fidel. Rangel 
argues that just as the failure of 
Hispanic America to match in any 
way the dynamism of its northern 
neighbor in the 19th century was 
blamed incorrectly on the errors 
of Spanish imperial policies, so 
the failures of Hispanic Americans 
today to develop political as well 
as economic maturity are blamed 
incorrectly by Latins on US im- 


perialism. The current effort of 
Latin leaders to identify with the 
Third World is simply an exten- 
sion of the “noble savage” myth 
— fallacious because Latin 
America by history and culture 
should and does belong to the 
“First World” of Europe and shares 
little with the post-tribal cultures 
of Africa. 

The impact on Latin Americans 
of Rangel’s lengthy critique is in- 
dicated by the fact that it is al- 
ready in its fifth printing in Vene- 
zuela. The intellectual vitality of 
the author, his bold attack on the 
Marxist mythology of some of to- 
day’s Hispanic American leaders, 
and his refreshing outlook on the 
United States are reasons enough 
to make this work must reading 
for other audiences. Fortunately, 
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an English edition is scheduled fo 
publication in the United States i 
mid-1977; it should be eager 
awaited. 


TO SUM UP the primary messag 
of this essay, it is time for strate 
gists and scholars alike to mov 
away from the lingering tendenc 
to be preoccupied with big-powe 
roles and intentions vis-a-vis Lati 
America and to concentrate i 
stead on the complex, sometime 
contradictory, but crucially ji 

portant signs of evolutiona 
change emanating from that co 
tinent. We must strive to kno 
what is  stirring—to understan 
more clearly the realities, th 
problems, and the aspirations ¢ 
the Latin American nations an 
peoples. 
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trends in rural marriage customs. 


By Ting Wang 


n October 6, 1976, Chiang Ch’ing, Chang 

Ch’un-ch’iao, Wang Hung-wen, and Yao Wen- 

yuan were arrested and removed from their 
responsibilities as members of the Politburo of the 
Chinese Communist Party. This ‘October Incident” 
signaled a major shift in the uneasy balance of 
political forces which had existed in the People’s 
Republic in the weeks following the death of Mao 
Tse-tung the previous month. The Incident resulted 
in the wholesale elimination from the political scene 
of Mao’s widow Chiang Ch’ing and her followers. 
These events demonstrated that the competing poli- 
tical cliques within the CCP leadership had been 


Mr. Ting is Deputy Editor-in-Chief of Ming Pao (Hong 
Kong) and Editor-in-Chief of its book section. A long- 
time observer of Chinese Communist politics, he is 
author of forthcoming biographies of Hua Kuo-feng 
and of the four principal figures of the Chiang Ch’ing 
clique which was purged last October. 


Trends in China 


EDITORS’ NOTE—The death of Mao Tse-tung has brought renewed attention to the theme 

of continuity and change in the People’s Republic of China. We present four articles which deal 
with various dimensions of this subject. Mr. Ting looks at the changes that have taken place in the 
Chinese leadership in the wake of the purge of the “gang of four’ in October 1976 and 

assesses the emerging configuration of power. Mr. Choudhury compares current policy toward Asia 
with that pursued prior to Mao’s passage from the scene, finding considerably more elements of 
continuity than of change. Mr. Brown explores the impact of transfers of Western technology on 
the economic development of the PRC in recent years and evaluates that country’s capacity 

to absorb foreign technology in the future. Mr. Whyte, drawing upon data from interviews of 
émigrés, explores the character of long-range social transformation in China through a study of 
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unable to temper their conflicts over the issues of 
the proper political line and distribution of power in 
post-Mao China. (Moreover, they showed that under 
a dictatorship the question of succession cannot be 
resolved peaceably. In this sense, they fulfilled the 
predictions that this author made in these pages 
four years ago regarding the succession to Mao."’) 

Although more than half a year has elapsed since 
the Incident, there are many aspects of the political 
situation in the PRC that remain murky. Despite the 
incompleteness of the information available,’ it is 
still possible to carry out a summary examination of 
il eS she sb di ald cinta AA heen a ens 


1See the author’s ‘Looking Inside China: The Succession 
Problem,” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), May-June 
1973, pp. 13-24. 

2 Scholars, it should be underscored, have often bemoaned such 
difficulties in conducting research on the political state of affairs 
in Communist China. See, for example, Lucian W. Pye, The Authority 
Crisis in Chinese Politics, Chicago, IL, Center for Policy Study, 
The University of Chicago, 1967, p. 10, and Michel Oksenberg, 
“The Political Scramble in Mao’s China,’’ Saturday Review (New 
York, NY), May 18, 1974, p. 14. 
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developments within the political leadership since 
that event. 

This article will first look briefly at the competing 
political cliques existing within the CCP leadership 
on the eve of Mao’s death. It will next explore in 
some detail the important changes in the Chinese 
Communist power structure which resulted from the 
October Incident. Finally, it will attempt to assess 
the stability of the resulting configuration of political 
forces. 


CCP Cliques and Their Origins 


Before going into political developments since 
Mao’s death, we need to delineate the several cliques 
which had formed within the party leadership over 
the preceding five or six years. 

By the term “‘clique’”’ we mean something differ- 
ent than the “factions” (shan-t’ou or ‘“mountain- 
tops,” as they are known in China) which have long 
existed within the CCP. As Mao once observed, 


Our party had many mountaintops in the past. There 
were two mountaintops in the First Front Army, 
and two mountaintops in the Second Front Army... . 
In the Yenan Party School, they organized moun- 
taintops even while out taking a stroll at sunset or 
going to a meal at a restaurant. Within a mountain- 
top, everything was said, but nothing could be dis- 
closed to another mountaintop.* 


But the formation of cliques has not been based 
simply on historical associations—for example, on 
common prior service in the First, Second, Third, 
or Fourth Field Armies. Indeed, as Jiirgen Domes, 
the noted European scholar of Asian politics, has 


LSS 


3 See Mao Tse-tung, ‘‘Talk at Chengchow Conference,” February- 
March 1959, in Mao Tse-tung szu-hsiang wan-sui (Long Live Mao 
Tse-tung Thought), Peking, n.p., 1967, p. 46. 

*See his paper, ‘‘The Relationship Between Party, Army, and 
Government in Communist China,” presented at the Fifth Sino- 
American Conference on Mainland China, held at Taipei in 
June 1976, and his article, “China in 1976: Tremors of Transition,” 
Asian Survey (Berkeley, CA), January 1977, pp. 1-17. 

5 Due to limited space, the author has not been able to comment 
in detail here on the differences in lines and opinions. He has 
analyzed this problem in another article, “On Criticism of Lin Piao 
and Confucius,’ Ming Pao Monthly (Hong Kong), October 1974, 
pp. 27-31. 

6 E.g., Chou Ch'ih-p’ing, Wen YU-ch’eng, Wu Fa-hsien, and Wu Jui-lin. 

7 £.g., Ch’iu Hui-tso, Huang Yung-sheng, Jen Szu-chung, Li .Tso- 
p’eng, Liang Hsing-ch’u, Liu Hsien-ch’Uan, Lung Shu-chin, Ting 
Sheng, Wei Tsu-chen, and Yen Chung-ch’uan. On the historical 
background of Lin Piao’s former subordinates, see the memoirs of 


observed, political cliques within the CCP have taken 
shape on the basis of. both “factions” and “opinion 
groups.” * Clashes over the last decade about politi- 
cal lines and the wielding of actual power have in- 
evitably resulted in the formation of opposing 
cliques.° In addition to historical associations and 
differing political perspectives, personal self-interest 
has also played an important role in the formation 
of CCP cliques. 

That career background has greatly influenced the 
formation of cliques is unquestioned. For example, 
the overwhelming majority of the backbone elements 
in the discredited Lin Piao clique were Lin’s former 
colleagues in the Fourth Field Army,° or even earlier 
in the Red First Corps, 115th Division, Eighth Route 
Army.’ 

At the same time, there is ample evidence that 
historical factions are not the sole factor leading 
to clique adherence. The cases of Liang Pi-yeh and 
of Ch’en Hsi-lien are instructive on this point. As 
a cadre of the Red First Corps, 115th Division, 
Eighth Route Army and then of the Fourth Field 
Army, Liang Pi-yeh had long been associated with 
Lin Piao.* Yet in the early stages of the Cultural 
Revolution in the late 1960’s, Liang was purged by 
Lin, and only after Lin’s fall in 1971 did Liang 
resume his position as deputy director of the General 
Political Department of the People’s Liberation Army. 
It was not his historical associations (which would 
seem to have tied him to Lin) but his association 
with an “opinion group” (led by Lo Jui-ch’ing and 
opposed to Lin) which caused Liang’s temporary 
eclipse.° 

Ch’en Hsi-lien was an old subordinate and protégé 
of Liu Po-ch’eng and Teng Hsiao-p’ing. From 1937 
to 1951 he held important military positions in the 
129th Division, Eighth Route Army, and then in the 
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Lung Shu-chin, Liang Hsing-ch’u, and Tseng Yung-ya, Hsing-huo 
liao-yuan (Spark Burning Plain), Peking, People’s Literature Pub- 
lishing House, 1963, Vol. 10, pp. 21-109; the memoirs of 
Chou Ch’ih-p'ing, Liang Hsing-ch’u, and Li Tso-p’eng, in Hung-ch’i 
p’iao-p’iao (Red Flag Fluttering), Peking, China Youth 
Publishing House, 1960, Vol. 14, pp. 133-97; and Chung-kung wu- 
Chuang pu-tui shih-liao- hui pien (Compilation of Historical 
Materials on Chinese Communist Armed Forces), Vols. 1 and a 
Hong Kong, Historical Materials Publishing House, 1971 and 1972. 
® On the early connectings between Liang and Lin, see Liang Pi-yeh, 
“First Spring,” in Hung-ch’i p’iao-p’iao, Vol. 15, 1961, pp. 3-22, and 
Huang Chen-hsia, Chung-kung chiin-jen chih (Mao's Generals), 
Hong Kong, Institute of Contemporary History, 1968, pp. 313-14. 

° On the difference of opinion between Lin’and Lo, see Chinese 
Communist Party Central Committee Special Case Group, ‘‘Report on 
the Errors of Lo Jui-ch'ing,"’ Chung-kung nien-pao (Communist China 
Yearbook), Taipei, Research Society pn Communist China, 

1970, Part 7, pp. 14-21. 


Members of the new “Third Force” political clique, photographed at the 10th Chinese Communist Party 
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Congress (from the left): Wu Te, Wang Tung-hsing, Chi Teng-k’uei, and Hua Kuo-feng. 


Second Field Army.’ Yet during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion he chose to renounce his historical associates 
to side with Mao Tse-tung and move close to the 
Chiang Ch’ing clique. This decision was related to 
Ch’en’s opinions concerning policy and perhaps also 
to considerations of political self-promotion. 

One can also identify individuals who became 
members of one or another clique out of pure self- 
interest. For example, figures such as Ch’iao Kuan- 
hua and Ma T’ien-shui appear to have joined or 
been close to the Chiang Ch’ing clique neither be- 
cause of historical associations nor because they 
particularly agreed with the radical political line of 
Chiang Ch’ing. Instead, they allied themselves in 
order to gain power and position. In a society in 
turmoil, there are always many such opportunists. 

As all the above suggests, the composition of 
political cliques in the CCP has been complex and 
constantly changing as a result of many intertwined 
factors. Hence, it requires exceptional care and 
attention to detail to delineate such groupings. 
Nevertheless, one can discern three major political 
groups which coalesced in the aftermath of the flight 
and death of Lin Piao in 1971: the bureaucractic 
clique (including the professional military), the 
Chiang Ch’ing clique, and the Third Force. 


i 


10 On Ch’en’s relations with Liu and Teng, see Ting Ling, 
J-erh-chiu shih yi Chin-Chi-Lu-Yu pien-ch’U (The 129th Division and 
the Shansi-Hopeh-Shantung-Honan Border Region), Peking, Hsin-hua 
Bookstore, 1950. 


—Eastfoto. 


Such a delineation is at slight variance with the 
“division into three” of the CCP leadership widely 
accepted by the community of China specialists 
in the West. The latter categorization has defined 
the cliques as the civilian cadres (or moderates), 
the military, and the radical leftists.‘ While this 
classification has been generally useful in depicting 
groupings within the CCP, the author would suggest 
that there were considerable changes in the relative 
strength of the political groupings in the PRC after 
the Lin Piao Incident and that these developments 
actually altered the configuration of the Chinese 
political cliques. 


The bureaucratic clique. Many have observed, 
and rightly, that the demise of Lin Piao enabled the 
civilian bureaucrats to stage a recovery by restoring 
to power those professional administrators who had 
been denounced as members of the “black gang” 
by Lin and others during the Cultural Revolution.” 
However, another important process was going on 
simultaneously. As the civilian professionals en- 
hanced their strength, they also increased their 
cooperation with the professional military to the 
point that a new, combined clique was formed. 


a 


11 See, for example, Parris H. Chang, ‘‘The Chinese Leadership 
Crisis,” Asian Affairs (New York, NY), November-December 1974, 
pp. 100-07. 

12 See, for example, Parris H. Chang, ‘‘Mao’s Unfinished 
Revolution,” Current Scene (Hong Kong), August 1976, pp. 1-12. 
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The grounds for this cooperation are easily dis- 
cerned. As was true of the civilian bureaucrats, very 
few military men had joined or had been close to 
the radical clique around Chiang Ch’ing. Rather like 
the civilian cadres, the military viewed this clique 
as political enemies who had assaulted military as 
well as civilian professionals during the Cultural 
Revolution and after.’* In addition to resisting the 
interference of the Chiang Ch’ing clique and its 
efforts to grab power, both bureaucracies were ap- 
prehensive over the detrimental effect a new power 
struggle would have on national security, economic 
progress, and social modernization.* 

Consequently, in the period after the 10th CCP 
Congress (in August 1973), this mixed bureaucratic 
clique found itself collaborating in opposing the 
power aspirations and political line of the Chiang 
Ch’ing clique—a struggle which was the major 
theme of political activity right up to the death of 
Chairman Mao.** The bureaucrats opposed what they 
regarded as Mao’s plan to groom the Chiang Ch’ing 
clique to take over upon his death. In matters of 
policy, the bureaucratic clique sought to “rectify” 
(or eradicate) what they perceived as the deviations 
that Mao and the radicals had introduced during 
the Cultural Revolution. In particular, its members 
sought to streamline the management of economic 
enterprises, the educational establishment, and 
scientific and technological institutions, and to effect 
the economic rehabilitation of the economy and 
expansion of foreign trade. To achieve these ends, 
they launched programs for “four modernizations.” 
These proposals were embodied in three major 
documents drafted under the sponsorship of Teng 
Hsiao-p’ing, who resurfaced as a major veteran 


13 After the 10th CCP Congress in August 1973, not only did the 
radicals attack Chou En-lai and the civilian cadres, but they also 
clashed with Yeh Chien-ying and other professionals in the military. 
See Jen-min Jih-pao (Peking), May 26, 1977. 

14 This commonality of interests has been noted by Alan Ned 
Sabrosky in his article, ‘Foreign Policy Implications of the Chinese 
Political Succession,” Asian Affairs, September-October 1974, 
pp. 29-37. 

15 On this wrangling between the bureaucratic and Chiang Ch’ing 
cliques, see Li Shu, “Damage Done by the Gang of Four to Historical 
Study in China,” Li-shih Yen-chiu (Peking), April 1977, pp. 14-20, 
and Fan Shu-chih, ‘Expose the Gang of Four’s [Use of a] Smoke 
Screen in Prime Minister Criticism,’’ Kuang-ming Jih-pao (Peking), 
Jan. 14, 1977. 

16 The term “four modernizations” was based on Chou En-lai’s call 
for modernization of agriculture, industry, national defense, and 
science and technology, by the end of the century. See Chou’s 
“Report on the Work of the Government,” delivered to the National 
People’s Congress on Jan. 13, 1975, in Peking Review, Jan. 24, 1975. 
(continued in next column) 


official in the 1973-76 period after having been 
attacked and dropped from power during the Cul- 
tural Revolution.*® 


The Chiang Ch’ing clique. The Chiang Ch’ing 
clique opposing the bureaucrats consisted of a 
group of radical leftists (plus some opportunists) 
which had its principal support in the “Shanghai 
Gang,” the elements associated with Chang Ch’un- 
ch’iao, Wang Hung-wen, and Yao Wen-ylan. Their 
main force consisted of ‘“worker-peasant rebels,” 
among which “worker” rebels constituted the ma-} 
jority. The latter played important roles in directing 
some trade unions, in developing the workers’ 
militia, in instigating worker disputes and armed 
struggle against established authority, and in keep- 
ing in check opposing elements on local party com- 
mittees and in the leadership of certain military 
regions. The clique gathered a limited group of 
new and old state and party cadres in various areas, 
and within the military it was able to recruit a few 
remnants of the supporters of Lin Piao—e.g., Ting 
Sheng, Hsiao Chin-kuang, Li Po-ch’iu (of the Shen- 
yang Military Region), and Ch’en Shao-kun. 

After the 10th Congress, the Chiang Ch’ing clique 
(directed, | would propose, by Maa Tse-tung) initiated 
a series of campaigns such as “Going Against the 
Tide,” the campaign “to criticize Confucius” and 
the campaign “to criticize [the classical novel] The 
Water Margin,” which were indirect “shadow’’ at- 
tacks on Prime Minister Chou En-lai and on other 
leading party, government, and military figures of 
the bureaucratic clique.’? They continued to pro- 
mote the “Cultural Revolution” line and to defend 
the “new-born things” introduced during the Cul- 


The first of the three documents reportedly prepared under Teng’s 
guidance was ‘‘On the General Program for All Work of the Party 
and Nation,” the contents of which were revealed in a critical article 
by Tso Ch’ing, ‘“‘Read an Unpublished Document,” published in 
Hsueh-hsi yu P’i-p’an (Shanghai), April 14, 1976, pp. 11-19. The 
second, ‘‘Concerning Certain Problems in the Speed-up of Industrial 
Development” (a 20-point plan for industry), was discussed by a 
Workers’ Theory Study Group in jbid., pp. 28-35. The third 
document, “Report Outline for the Academy of Sciences,”’ was 
attacked by Kang Li and Yen Feng in their article, ‘‘Before 
and After the Appearance of the ‘Report Outline’,” in ibid., 
pp. 20-27. 

17 This interpretation of the objectives of the campaigns is 
contained in various bills of particulars set forth against the “gang of 
four” in the months since their fall. See, for’example, Hupeh 
Provincial Communist Party Committee’s Great Criticism Group, 
“Gang of Four and the Confucius-Mencius Way,” Kuang-ming Jih-pao, 
April 14, 1977, and Kiangsu Writers’ Union Great Criticism Group, 

“A Counterrevolutionary Black Gambit of the ‘Gang of Four’ to Seize 
Power,” ibid., March 24, 1977. 


ral Revolution—all in an attempt to improve their 
ospects for succeeding Mao in power.” 


The Third Force. Between these two major oppos- 
g camps there arose a new clique, a “Third Force.” 
ith the late K’ang Sheng’s public security system 
5 a nucleus, it embraced Politburo members Hua 
uo-feng (then Minister of Public Security and now 
hairman of the CCP and PRC Premier), Wang 
ung-hsing (Director of the General Office of the 
entral Committee and formerly Mao’s personal 
odyguard), and Chi Teng-k’uei (Vice Premier and 
irst Political Commissar of the Peking Military Re- 
ion).*® It also seems to have included a number 

figures from a new generation who came to 
olitical prominence at the time of the Cultural 
evolution. On the Politburo, there were PLA figures 
h’en Hsi-lien and Li Te-sheng, civilian administra- 
or Wu Te, and “worker-peasant” types Ch’en Yung- 
uei, Wu Kuei-hsien, and Ni Chih-fu. Among the 
idividuals of lesser stature were Li Su-wen and Yao 
ien-wei (deputy chairmen of the Standing Com- 
jittee of the National People’s Congress), and Sun 
thien (vice premier of the PRC). All the last group 
ad ‘“worker-peasant” backgrounds. 

With the exception of the ‘“‘worker-peasant” ele- 
nents, most of this clique either had been cadres in 
rovincial party and government organizations or 
ad exercised responsibility in various military re- 
“ions. Ranging in age from 55 to 65 today, they 
dined the Politburo after the Cultural Revolution. 
t is conceivable that Mao had coopted these strong 
ising leaders because he saw the Third Force and 
e secret police (the 8341st Troop Unit) under their 
‘ontrol as a power which could help the “gang of 
our” to succeed to power after he left the scene. 


18 For examples of the Chiang Ch’ing clique’s defense of ‘‘new-born 

ings” see Hsiao K’o, ‘‘Chairman Mao’s ‘July 21’ Directive Shines 
orever,” Liaoning Ta-hsieh HsUeh-pao (Shenyang), No. Sy ake Wy 
p. 53-57; Ch’in Hua, ‘Victorious Achievements of the Great Cultural 
evolution Are Undeniable,’ Peiching Ta-hsUeh Hsueh-pao (Peking), 
0. 6, December 1975, pp. 11-16; and an article by the Editorial 
bepartments of Jen-min Jih-pao, Hung Ch’i, Chieh-fang-chuin Pao, ‘‘The 
treat Cultural Revolution Shines Forever,” published in 
en-min Jih-pao, May 16, 1976. 

19 Chi Teng-k’uei and Wang Tung-hsing, as well as Li Te-sheng and 
h’en Hsi-lien (both to be discussed subsequently), were members of 
he Group to Investigate the Lin Piao Case. Chi’s involvement in 
natters of internal security was suggested by the fact that he 
bresided over a conference on railway public security work held in 
Peking, March 1-13, 1977. See New China News Agency domestic 
broadcast of March 16, 1977, translated in Foreign Broadcast 
nformation Service, Daily Report: People’s Republic of China 
Washington, DC), March 17, 1977. 

20 In July 1967, Chiang Ch’ing had raised the slogan, ‘‘Words for 
Attack, Arms for Defense” (Wen Kung Wu Wei), which had the effect 
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A 1975 photo of Ch’en Hsi-lien (left), Commander of 
the Peking Military Region, and Hua Kuo-feng, then 
Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Public Secu- 
rity. 


—Katherine Young. 


Certainly, in the early stage of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion individuals in this grouping had provided con- 
siderable support to Mao’s line and also had given 
some assistance to the Chiang Ch’ing clique. How- 
ever, in terms of political background and experi- 
ence, they differed from Chiang Ch’ing, Chang Ch’un- 
ch’iao, Wang Hung-wen, and Yao Wen-yUan. More 
experienced in the exercise of power and linked 
by that experience to party, government, and mili- 
tary hierarchies, they tended to disagree with the 
radical excesses of the Chiang Ch’ing clique.” 

As a result of these differing perspectives, the 


EEE 


of inciting Red Guards throughout China to raid military headquarters, 
to seize weapons from soldiers, and to cause disturbances and 
outbreaks of armed struggle. For background on Chiang Ch’ing’s 
statement, see Parris Chang, Radicals and Radical Ideology in China’s 
Cultural Revolution, New York, NY, Columbia University, Research 
Institute on Communist Affairs, 1973, p. 33; also, ‘‘Heroic Young Red 
Guards Criticized Chiang Ch’ing 10 Years Ago,”’ Jen-min Jih-pao, 

May 26, 1977. K’ang Sheng had apparently disapproved of this slogan 
and had asked that Chiang Ch’ing explain it to a delegation from 
Anhwei. Chiang stated (in what was known as her ‘‘September 

5th Talk’), ‘| came in a hurry, without knowing what had happened. 
Qld K’ang called me here. | said a few things, without any 
preparation. ...1 have never advocated armed struggle. .. .” At 

the order of the Staff Office of the CCP Central Committee, recordings 
of this talk were relayed to all areas of China, in an effort to 
counteract excesses triggered by the slogan. See ‘‘September 5th 
Important Talk by Comrade Chiang Ch’ing at Meeting of Anhwei 
Representatives Visiting Peking,’’ a handbill issued by the ‘‘Worker 
Revolutionary Alliance” in Canton on Sept. 18, 1967. 
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Third Force evidently never provided all-out support 
for the Chiang Ch’ing clique’s attacks on the bureau- 
cratic clique and its line. Hua Kuo-feng, for one, 
chose to lend his support to efforts of Chou and 
Teng to rectify the excesses of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, a position which brought him into direct con- 
flict with Chiang Ch’ing.” Information circulating 
in Peking and other areas suggests that K’ang Sheng 
(who died in late 1975) likewise had not supported 
Mao’s plan to groom the “gang of four” as succes- 
sors.” Certainly, treatment of K’ang in PRC news- 
papers and periodicals since the October Incident 
would seem to indicate that he is not considered 
to have been a member or supporter of the Chiang 
Ch’ing clique.” 


Eliminating the Chiang Ch’ing Clique 


While Mao still lived, the Third Force more or less 
served to balance the political strife between the 
other two major cliques. Once he died, however, this 
intermediate clique cooperated with the bureau- 
cratic clique, in an arrangement apparently worked 
out by Yeh Chien-ying,” in a joint effort to overthrow 
the Chiang Ch’ing clique. The consequence was the 
October Incident and the subsequent dramatic re- 


21 On the clashes between Hua and the Chiang Ch’ing clique, see 
Ting Wang, ‘‘Hua Kuo-feng’s Biography,” Chuo Koron (Tokyo), 
February 1977, pp. 213-23; Peking Sports Institute’s Great Criticism 
Group, ‘‘The Gang of Four and Their Followers Must Be [Held] 
Responsible for Their Crimes in Opposing Chairman Hua,”’ Ti-yu Pao 
(Peking), March 30, 1977. 

22 Beyond the suggestion of K’ang’s opposition to Chiang Ch’ing 
noted in fn. 20 above, the author has not been able to confirm this 
information. See Ming Pao Daily News (Hong Kong), May 6-7, 

1977, on stories circulating about K’ang. 

?3 Since the October Incident, there have been a number of 
articles in Chinese publications criticizing Lin Piao and Ch’en Po-ta 
by name, yet praising K’ang. See Kuang-ming Jih-pao for Feb. 8 
and 15, and March 22, 1977. In the first issues of Jen-min Hua-pao 
(Peking) and China Pictorial (Peking) for 1977—devoted to 
commemoration of Chou En-lai—there is a photo of K’ang and Chou 
together years before in Yenan. 

24 Explicit evidence that Yeh played such a role is lacking. It is 
clear, however, that Yeh presided in fact if not in name over 
the important Military Commission in the years after the Lin Piao 
Incident and that the official newspaper of the People’s Liberation 
Army, Chieh-fang-chiin Pao, was the first to publish, after the 
October Incident, three ‘‘Editorial Department” articles bolster- 
ing Hua’s claim to leadership. These appeared in the Oct. 29 
and Nov. 8 and 22 issues of the Peking newspaper. Several speeches 
by Yeh in early 1977 likewise praised and defended Hua as leader. 

25 Below is a listing of those Central Committee members who, 
according to the author’s reading of information on public meetings 
in the past half year, have been purged or suspended from their 
responsibilities. 

(continued in next column) 


shuffling of personnel in a number of leading part 
and government organizations. 

The political purge of the Chiang Ch’ing clique 
took place at all levels. For purposes of the presen 
study, we shall look briefly at developments in the 
CCP Central Committee, in the State Council, in the 
province-level committees of the CCP, and in the 
CCP CC Propaganda Department and the centra 
information media. This examination also affords 
some insight into the resulting political alignments 
in these important organizations. 


The Central Committee. Since the October Inci 
dent, some 77 members (roughly one quarter of the 
total membership) of the CCP Central Committee 
have either been openly purged or at least sus 
pended. Of these, 51 are “worker-peasant elements,’ 
14 are civilian cadres, and 12 are professional mili 
tary.” In addition, other members of the Chiang 
Ch’ing clique have been let off without being de 
moted, possibly because they exposed the “crimes’ 
of the “gang of four.” This group includes Me 
Hsiao-liu and Chang Shih-chung of Peking, Chou Li 
ch’in of Shanghai, and Hua Lin-sen of Kiangsu.”4 
(It is conceivable that some of the 77 CC members 
who have been purged or suspended may also in the 
future receive dispensation for their sins and resume 


Worker-Peasant Elements: Chang Fu-heng, Chang Heng-ytin, 
Chang Hung-chih, Chang Wei-min, Chang Yen-ch’eng; Ch’en Chia- 
chung, Ch’en P’ei-chen, Ch’en Yii-pao, Chin Tsu-min, Chu K’o-chia, 
Fan Hsiao-chi, Feng P’in-te, Hsia Pang-yin, Hsieh Chia-hsiang, 

Hu Chin-ti, Hu Liang-ts’ai, Li Yueh-sung, Liang Chin-t’ang, Liu 
Chun-i, Liu Sheng-t’ien, Lo -Hsi-k’ang, Lu Chin-lung, Lu Chung-yang, 
Lung Kuang-ch’ien, Ma Ming, P’an Shih-kao, P’eng Kuei-ho, Sung 
Ch’ing-yu, T’ang Ch’i-shan, T’ang Chung-fu, Ts’ai Hsieh-pin, Ts’ui 
Hsiu-fan, Tung Ming-hui, Wang Ching-sheng, Wang Hsiang-chitin, 
Wang Hsiu-chen, Wang Hung-wen, Wang Kuang-lin, Wang Mei-chi, 
Wang Pai-te, Wang Shu-chen, Wang Te-shan, Wei Feng-ying, 

Wei Ping-k’uei, Wen Hsiang-lan, Wu Chin-ch’an, Wu Yi-te, Yang P’o 
lan, Yang Tsung, and most recently, Kuo Hung-chieh and Nieh Chi-jung 

Civilian Cadres: Chang Ch’un-ch’iao, Chang Kuo-ch’Uan, Chiang 
Ch’ing, Chou Hung-pao, Chu Chia-yao, Chuang Tse-tung, Hsieh 
Ching-i, Hs Ching-hsien, Liu Hsiang-p’ing, Ma T’ien-shui, Ta Lo, 
Yang Ch’un-fu, Yao Wen-yian, and Yi Hui-yung. 

Military Professionals: Chu Hui-fen, Fu Ch’uan-tso, Hsiao Chin- 
kuang, Hsien Heng-han, Jen Szu-chung, K’ung Chao-nien, Liu Hsien- 
ch’Uan, Ma Ning, Sung P’ei-chang, T’ien Wei-hsin, Ting Sheng, and 
Wu Ta-sheng. 

In the case of military figure Liu Hsien-ch’iian (and perhaps of 
several others in the above listing) the purge from the Central 
Committee may not be exclusively related to the Chiang Ch’ing 
Affair. Liu’s career had already been on a downward curve due to 
his association with the late Lin Piao. 

26 Ma Hsiao-liu and Chang Shih-chung were important in the 
suppression of pro-Chou En-lai demonstrations in T’ienanmen Square 
in April 1976, yet they attended the May 1 meeting in Peking in 
1977. Hua Lin-sen and Chou Li-ch’in have also appeared in public 
activities recently. 
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Table 1: Ministers Appointed to PRC State Council Since October 6, 1976 


Current or 


Organization acting minister responsibility 


Immediate prior 


Minister who 
was replaced 


Last post in 
State Council 


Ministry of the Hsiao Han Vice Minister, Min. of the Same as in (post vacant) 
Coal Industry Coal Industry previous column 
inistry of Culture Hua Shan? Professional military None Yu Hui-yung ® 
Ministry of Education Liu Hsi-yao Minister, 2nd Min. of Machine- Same as in Ch’ih Ch’tin © 
building Industry; Director, previous column 
State Council’s Scientific and 
Educational Group 
Ministry of Economic Ch’en Mu-hua Vice Minister, Min. of Economic Same as in Fang I|° 
Relations with Relations with Foreign Countries previous column 
Foreign Countries 
Ministry of Huang Hua Ambassador to the United Nations Same as in Ch’iao Kuan-hua ° 


Foreign Affairs 


1st Ministry of Machine- Chou Tse-chien 


building Industry 


2nd Ministry of Machine- Liu Wei * Vice Minister, 2nd Min. of 
building Industry Machine-building Industry 
Ministry of T'ang K’e Vice Minister, Min. of 


Metailurgy Industry 


Ministry of Ch’ien Hsin-chung Vice Minister, Min. of 
Public Health Public Health 
Ministry of Chao Ts’ang-pi Deputy Chairman, Szechwan Revo- 


Public Security 


Vice Minister, 1st Min. of 
Machine-building Industry 


Metallurgy Industry 


previous column 


Same as in (post vacant) 


previous column 


Same as in Liu Hsi-yao * 


previous column 


Same as in Ch’en Shao-k’un * 


previous column 


Same as in Liu Hsiang-p’ing ° 


previous column 


None Hua Kuo-feng ‘ 


lutionary Committee; Director, 


Szechwan Public Security Dept. 


Ministry of Railways Tuan Chin-i Secretary, Szechwan 
Provincial Committee 
Commission for Physical Wang Meng ? None 


Culture and Sports 


Minister, 1st. Min. Wan Li* 
of Machine-building 


Industry 


Director, Commission Chuang Tse-tung ° 
for Physical Culture 
and Sports 


I 


2 Professional member of the military. 


their activities.) If we count those actually purged, 
suspended, or found implicated but granted leniency, 
the Chiang Ch’ing clique may have comprised one 
third or even two fifths of the total CC membership. 
Sorting out the loyalties of such a sizable portion 
of the Central Committee was doubtless a time- 
consuming process for the victorious cliques and 
appears to be the primary reason for the failure 
since October to convene a plenary session of this 
leading party body. 

Looking at the “worker-peasant elements” among 
those purged from the CC, we find that the over- 
whelming majority were city workers and leaders 
of trade unions or workers’ militia units. Very few 
were peasants. Clearly, the “masses” rallied by 


b Purged as member of Chiang Ch’ing clique. 


¢ Transferred. 


the Chiang Ch’ing clique were primarily urban 
workers. 

A further observation should be made about the 
role of “workers and peasants” in the Chinese 
polity. In the PRC, the mass organizations of the 
workers and peasants do not form an independent 
political force, and their leaders are promoted and 
recruited by, or attach themselves to, one or 
another political group in power. For this reason 
one should not generalize about the political orienta- 
tion of the leaders of the mass organizations, but 
must study each case individually. Such a study 
suggests that most of the old “model laborer” types 
on the Central Committee, who had emerged prior to 
the Cultural Revolution, attached themselves to the 
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Changing of the guard in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs: after the October 1976 purge of the Chiang 
Ch’ing clique, Ch’iao Kuan-hua (left) was replaced 
as PRC Foreign Minister by Huang Hua (right), for- 
mer PRC Ambassador to the United Nations. 


—Photos from Katherine Young, and from AFP via Pictorial Parade. 


provincial power factions and accepted their con- 
trol. By contrast, most of the worker-peasant “rebels,” 
who emerged as CC members during or after the 
Cultural Revolution, were recruited and promoted by 
the Chiang Ch’ing clique and followed its lead.’ 


The State Council. |t was not only in the CCP 
Central Committee that the October Incident trig- 
gered important changes of leading cadres. Since 
the purge of the ‘gang of four,” there have been a 
total of 12 new assignments at the ministerial level 
in the PRC’s chief executive organ, the State Coun- 
cil (see Table 1). The transfers indicate several 
things. 

In the first place, all important members of the 
Chiang Ch’ing clique on the State Council have 
been removed. These include the Minister of Cul- 
ture, YU Hui-yung; the Acting Minister of Education, 
Ch’ih Ch’tin (formerly a Vice Minister); the Minister 
of Public Health, Liu Hsiang-p’ing; the Director of 
the Physical Culture and Sports Commission, Chuang 
Tse-tung; the Minister of the Metallurgical Industry, 


27 One can point to a number of ‘“‘model laborers’ who became 
prominent through promotion by local powerholders: Lu Yu-lan 
and Wang Kuo-fan in Hopeh, Wang Ch’ao-chu in Hupeh, Tsung Hsi- 
yin in Kirin, and Yang Fu-chen in Shanghai. “Worker-peasant 
rebels’’ who joined and depended on the Chiang Ch’ing clique 
included: Chu K’o-chia in Yunnan, and Chin Tsu-min, Wang Hsiang- 
chin, and Wang Hsiu-chen in Shanghai. 


Ch’en Shao-k’un; and the Foreign Minister Ch’ia 
Kuan-hua. The first five were confidants of Chian 
Ch’ing and have been roundly denounced in th 
press.*® Ch’iao Kuan-hua appears to have been a 
opportunist who only moved close to Chiang Ch’in 
in the 1970's. 

It is evident from this listing that the Chian 
Ch’ing clique had had only limited success in infi 
trating the State Council. The Culture Ministry, i 
fact, was the only base of power there to fall co 
pletely under its control. In addition to the ministe 
all vice ministers there have been dismissed anc 
replaced since the October Incident.” 

Second, the overwhelming majority of ney 
ministerial appointees—10 in all—are vetera 
cadres of the State Council who previously server 
for long periods as ministers or vice minister 
under Chou En-lai and Teng Hsiao-p’ing. Of these 
Chao Ts’ang-pi, Tuan Chuin-i, and Ch’ien Hsin-chung 
have long associations with Teng Hsiao-p’ing, are 
his confidants, and lost their posts along with hi 
during the Cultural Revolution as members of thé 
“black gang.” For example, Chao had been vice 
director of the Department of Public Security of thé 
Southwest Military and Administrative Committeg 
(SWMAC) under Teng; Tuan, vice director of thé 
Department of Industry of SWMAC; and Ch’ien 
Director of the Second Field Army’s and then o 
SWMAC’s Public Health Departments. In 1952, whe 
Teng was transferred from the Southwest to Peking 
and installed as a vice premier, Tuan and Ch’ie 
moved to the Administrative Council (later to be 
come the State Council) in Peking, and subsequent 
rose from vice-ministerial to ministerial rank. Purged 
in the Cultural Revolution, Chao, Tuan, and Ch’ie 
began to recoup their losses in the 1970’s and afte 
the 10th CCP Congress upheld Teng’s attempts te 
rectify the deviations of the Cultural Revolution 
For their efforts, they found themselves temporaril 
driven from power by Chiang Ch’ing early last year 

Another four of the new ministers had specia 
relations with Chou En-lai. Huang Hua and Ch’e 
Mu-hua were important assistants to the late Pre 
mier in matters of foreign policy, and thanks to hi: 


28 On these dismissals, see Jen-min Jih-pao, Nov. 23, 1976, and 
March 22, 1977; Kuang-ming Jih-pao, Nov. 30, 1976; Ti-yu Pao, 
March 2, 1977; and Hung Ch’i (Peking), No. 4, April 3, 1977, pp. 
15-19. It should be noted that Ch’ih Ch’Uin was only an acting 
minister, having served since the spring of 1976 in place of the 
deceased Chou Jung-hsin. 

29 The vice ministers dismissed were Chang Wei-min, Hao Liang, 
Liu Ch’ing-t’ang, and Wang Man-t’ien. See Jen-min Jih-pao, May 
22, 1977, and Kuang-ming Jih-pao, Jan. 16, 1977. 


protection they survived the Cultural Revolution 
unscathed. Similarly, Liu Hsi-yao was Chou’s con- 
fidant in matters of science and education and 
served as his “liaison officer” to these circles in the 
early stages of the Cultural Revolution. He subse- 
quently became a deputy director and then director 
of the State Council’s Scientific and Educational 
Group, where he promoted the Chou-Teng line, 
worked to improve management of science and 
technology, and waged a resolute struggle against 
Ch’ih Ch’n, who was a member of the Chiang Ch’ing 
clique.** His appointment signaled an affirmation of 
the Chou-Teng line and the resumption of efforts to 
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rectify the “deviations” of the “educational revolu- 
tion” fostered by Ch’ih Ch’Un on behalf of the Chiang 
Ch’ing clique. Finally, there is Wang Meng. Although 
Wang was a former subordinate of Lin Piao and a 
veteran political cadre in the 38th Army and the 
Fourth Field Army, Chou En-lai promoted Wang 
after the reshuffling of the 38th Army that was 
carried out in the wake of the Lin Piao affair and 


30 On the struggle in educational circles, see the Education 
Ministry's Great Criticism Group, ‘‘A Political Struggle on Questions 
Concerning Basic Theoretical Studies in the Natural Sciences,” 
Kuang-ming Jih-pao, Jan. 16, 1977. 


Table 2: Transfers of Province-Level First Secretaries Since October 6, 1976 


Province or Current first Incumbent’s former The former Former secretary’s 
municipality secretary position secretary current post 
Anhwei Wan Li Minister of Railways ° Sung P’ei-chang Purged 
Chekiang Tieh Ying © < Secretary, Chekiang Provincial T’an Ch’i-lung ¢ First Secretary, 
Committee; Political Commissar, Tsinghai Provincial 
Chekiang Military District Committee 
Heilungkiang Liu Kuang-t’ao » < Second Secretary, Heilungkiang Wang Chiao-tao °: < Deputy Commander, 
Provincial Committee; First Shenyang Military 
Political Commissar, Region 
Heilungkiang Military District 
Hunan Mao Chih-yung Secretary, Hunan Provincial Hua Kuo-feng * ¢ Chairman, Chinese 
Committee Communist Party 
Kansu Sung P’ing Secretary, Kansu Provincial Hsien Heng-han Purged 
Committee 
Kiangsu Hsti Chia-t’un Secretary, Kiangsu Provincial P’eng Ch’ung * Third Secretary, 
Committee Shanghai Municipal 
Committee 
Kirin Wang En-mao ° Deputy Political Commissar, Wang Huai-hsiang ° Political Commissar, 
Nanking Military Region Kirin Military District 
Kwangsi Ch’iao Hsiao-kuang Second Secretary, Kwangsi An P’ing-sheng °‘ First Secretary, 
Provincial Committee Yunnan Provincial 
Committee 
Kweichow Ma Li Deputy Secretary, Hopeh Lu Jui-lin © ¢ Unspecified military 
Provincial Committee duties 
Ningsia Huo Shih-lien Secretary, Shensi Provincial K’ang Chien-min ° (Deceased) 
Committee 
Shanghai Su Chen-hua ® © ¢ Deputy Commander and First Chang Ch’un-ch’iao Purged 
Political Commissar of Navy 
Tsinghai T’an Ch’i-lung * First Secretary, Chekiang Liu Hsien-ch’tian * ¢ Deputy Commander, 
Provincial Committee Tsinan Military 
Region 
Yunnan An P’ing-sheng ‘ First Secretary, Kwangsi Chia Ch’i-yiin Purged 


Provincial Committee 


a a aera en EET Oe 


4 Purged in summer of 1976 at instigation of the Chiang Ch’ing clique. 
b Professional member of the military. 


¢ Member of the CCP Central Committee. 
d Member of the CCP Politburo. 
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named him Director of the Physical Culture and 
Sports Commission. Wang subsequently waged a 
struggle against the Chiang Ch’ing clique in sports 
circles, and as a result he temporarily lost his posi- 
tion.’ His reinstatement is yet another indication of 
the renewed prestige enjoyed by the late Chou En-lai 
and his followers. 

Third, there was a notable lack of advance of 
elements associated with Hua Kuo-feng and the 
Third Force. Not even the two non-State Council 
veterans among the new ministerial appointees can 
be classified as belonging to this group. One, Minister 
of Culture Hua Shan, is a professional soldier; the 
other, Minister of Public Security Chao Ts’ang-pi, 
comes to his present post from party work in 
Szechwan and, as we have seen, had long prior 
association with Teng Hsiao-p’ing in the Southwest. 


Province-level party committees. The months since 
the October Incident have also seen changes in the 
staffing of party committees at the province level, 
including the replacement of 13 of the 29 provincial 
and municipality CCP first secretaries (see Table 2). 
Expulsion of elements of the Chiang Ch’ing clique 
has been an important, although not the sole, aspect 
of these changes at the provincial level. Shanghai 
Municipality in Eastern China and Liaoning Province 
in the Northeast were the two major political bases 
of the clique, and after the October Incident the 
respective party committees there were completely 
reorganized. 

In Shanghai, First Secretary Chang Ch’un-ch’iao, 
Second Secretary Yao Wen-yUan, and secretaries 
Wang Hung-wen, Wang Hsiu-chen, Hsti Ching-hsien, 
and Ma T’ien-shui were all purged as members of 
the Chiang Ch’ing clique. The only secretary re- 
tained was Chou Ch’un-lin, a veteran military man 
who had served in the New Fourth Army and Third 
Field Army. As commander of the Shanghai Garrison, 
he had not cooperated with the discredited clique. 

The newly appointed First Secretary of the Shang- 
hai Municipal Committee is Su Chen-hua. Su had 
served in the 129th Division, Eighth Route Army and 
had commanded the Fifth Corps, Second Field Army. 
An old subordinate of Liu Po-ch’eng and Teng Hsiao- 
p’ing, he had been squeezed out of power by Lin Piao 
and Chiang Ch’ing in the early stages of the Cultural 
Revolution. In the 1970’s, he resumed his pre- 
Cultural Revolution position of Deputy Commander 
and First Political Commissar of the Navy. His ap- 


31On this struggle, see Ti-yu Pao, March 21, 1977. 


pointment as Shanghai First Secretary and Chairman 
of the Shanghai Municipal Revolutionary Committee 
appears related to the military takeover of the city 
in October. The East Sea Fleet under his command 
is said to have been charged with the heavy responsi- 
bility of heading off the Chiang Ch’ing clique’s 
alleged plan for an armed uprising there. 

The new Second Secretary in Shanghai is Ni 
Chih-fu, a “worker” and formerly Secretary of the 
Peking Municipal Committee and Director of the 
Peking Federation of Trade Unions. Ni, like Su, 
is an alternate member of the CCP Politburo, and 
he may be a member of the Third Force. 

The Third Secretary, P’eng Ch’ung, was trans- 
ferred to the Shanghai Municipal Committee from 
Kiangsu Province (in which Shanghai is located), 
where he had been serving as party First Secretary. 
Like P’eng, the remaining new appointees—Lin Hu- 
chia, Yen Yu-min, and Wang |-p’ing—are experi- 


enced civilian cadres and elements of the bureau- 


cratic clique. 

Prior to October, the control of the Liaoning 
Provincial Committee was effectively in the hands 
of Secretary Mao Yuan-hsin (First Secretary Tseng 
Shao-shan who was also Political Commissar of 


the Shenyang Military Region, had been quite in- 


active). According to the May 1977 issue of Hung 
Ch’i, Mao (a nephew of Mao Tse-tung) was guilty of 


“colluding with some so-called ‘veteran cadres’ who 


sold their souls to ingratiate themselves,” of 
“trusting a group of political gangsters and shame- 
less writers [/.e., the Chiang Ch’ing clique]l,” and 
of organizing “a fascist dictatorship gang to rule 
the country.” More specifically, Mao Yuan-hsin was 
accused of organizing an “‘anti-party faction headed 
by himself with a ‘general administrator’ and cadres 
and hoodlums to take over party and government 
power in Liaoning.” The faction presumably included 
Mao Yuan-hsin’s confidants Li Po-ch’iu (from the 
military), Yang Ch’un-fu (a civilian cadre), Liu 
Sheng-tien (a peasant), and Wei Ping-k’uei (a 
worker)—all of whom have now been dropped as 
secretaries of the provincial committee and from 
other positions in the military, government, and 
trade unions. 

Tseng Shao-shan continues to serve as titular 
First Secretary of Liaoning Province, although he is 


32 Lin had served as deputy director of the State Council’s State 


Planning Commission; Yen, as deputy director of the State 
Council’s Internal Affairs Staff Office; and Wang, as a secretary 

of the Shanghai Municipal Committee. All three had been removed 
from office in the early stages of the Cultural Revolution. 
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Sign of the times—a poster carried in an October 
25, 1976, demonstration in Canton shows carica- 
tures of the purged “gang of four” (from left to 
right, Yao Wen-ylan, Wang Hung-wen, Chang Ch’un- 
ch’iao, and Chiang Ch’ing) impaled on a bayonet. 


—UPI. 


still very inactive. Tseng and Ch’en Hsi-lien, Com- 
mander of the Shenyang Military Region until his 
transfer to Peking in early 1974, had maintained 
a very delicate relationship with Mao Yuan-hsin and 
were believed to have had contact with the Chiang 
Ch’ing clique. This would reflect unfavorably on the 
political future of both figures. 

Besides Tseng, three other secretaries (Huang 
Ou-tung, Hu I-min, and Su Yu—all “black gang” 
cadres demoted in the Cultural Revolution and re- 
habilitated in the 1970’s)—retained their positions 
on the Liaoning Provincial Committee. Of the three 
newly-appointed secretaries, one is a “worker,” and 
two are former civilian “black gang” cadres. Of the 
latter, the most important is Jen Chung-i, now 
Second Secretary of the province. Formerly a secre- 
tary of the Heilungkiang Provincial Committee and 
concurrently the First Secretary of the Harbin City 
Committee, Jen was suspended from these responsi- 
bilities in 1967 and had only resumed them in re- 
cent years. He is currently the most active cadre in 
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Liaoning and a potential replacement for Tseng as 
first secretary of the province. 

Completing the destruction of the Chiang Ch'ing 
clique’s power base in the province-level party or- 
ganizations were the dismissals of Hsieh Ching-i 
in Peking Municipality and of Wang Man-t’ien and 
Wang Shu-chen in Tientsin Municipality.” These 
four had also served as vice chairmen of the revolu- 
tionary committees of their respective cities. 

The explanations for the other changes of assign- 
ment of provincial first secretaries are less obvious 
and probably diverse. Liu Hsien-ch’Uan had not been 
actively identified as First Secretary of Tsinghai 
since the late 1960’s and, as a remnant of the Lin 
Piao group, appears to be losing power. In Kirin, 
Wang Huai-hsiang lost his party first secretaryship 
but continues to function in a military capacity. In 
Yunnan, Chia Ch’i-yuin was reportedly undergoing 
investigation. Both Wang and Chia, as well as Hsien 
Heng-han in Kansu and Sung P’ei-chang in Anhwei, 
appear to be under a cloud for having dragged their 
heels in suppressing members of the Chiang Ch’ing 
clique. 

The remaining removals of provincial first secre- 
taries involved transfers to other positions or (in the 
case of K’ang Chien-min) the death of the incum- 
bent from natural causes. There has been some 
speculation that the transfer of T’an Ch’i-lung from 
Chekiang to Tsinghai was a “demotion” or “banish- 
ment.” However, Tsinghai is no longer a wasteland 
without economic value. It is a new industrial base 
with nuclear industries and serves as a terminus 
of the Tsinghai-Tibet railroad now under construc- 
tion. T’an persistently defended the Chou-Teng line, 
struggled against the Chiang Ch’ing clique, and 
rather effectively settled worker disputes in Hang- 
chow.** With long experience in local party com- 
mittee affairs and a firm hand in dealing with dis- 
turbances, he may well have been transferred to the 
somewhat turbulent Tsinghai as a trouble-shooter to 
strengthen the local party leadership. 

While provincial party committees continue to 
undergo reorganization, there have been relatively 


i 


33 Hsieh is the daughter of Hsieh Fu-chih and Liu Hsiang-p’ing 
and is reportedly an adopted daughter of Chiang Ch’ing. She 
and Ch’ih Ch’iin were known as the ‘‘two black generals” of Chiang 
Ch’ing in Peking. Wang Man-t’ien is related to Mao Tse-tung and 
Chiang Ch’ing. A Tientsin ‘“‘worker,’’ Wang Shu-chen served con- 
currently as a secretary of the Tientsin Municipal Communist Youth 
League. 

34 See Jen-min Jih-pao, Nov. 24, 1976; and reportage by a Japanese 
correspondent in Peking, in Yomiuri Shimbun (Tokyo), 
Jan. 29, 1977. 
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Table 3: Key Figures in the Current Propaganda and Media Apparatus 


Officials by 


organization Title (if Known) 


CC Propaganda Department 


Chu Mu-chih © 
Ts’ao I-ou ¢ 
Hu Yao-pang 
Wu Leng-hsi 


Hsiung Fu 


Jen-min Jih-pao (People’s Daily) 


Hu Chi-wei Chief Editor 

Sun I-ch’ing Deputy Chief Editor 
Ch’ih Hao-t’ien Deputy Chief Editor 
P’an Fei Deputy Chief Editor 


Hung Ch’i (Red Flag) 


Wang Shu Chief Editor 
Central Broadcast Bureau 
Chang Hsiang-shan Director 


Li Lien-ch’ing 
Chin Chao 


Deputy Director 
Deputy Director 


New China News Agency 


Chu Mu-chih © Director 

Tseng T’ao Deputy Director 
Shih Shao-hua Deputy Director 
Mu Ch’ing Deputy Director 
Miao Hai-ling Deputy Director 


Post from which purged in Cultural Revolution ° 


Deputy Director, New China News Agency 
Cadre in unidentified Central Committee department? 
First Secretary, Central Committee, Communist Youth League 


Deputy Director, CC Propaganda Department; 
Director, New China News Agency 


Secretary General, CC Propaganda Department 


Deputy Chief Editor, Jen-min Jih-pao 

Chief Editor, Chung-kuo Ching-nien Pao 

Political Commissar of a 27th Army unit 4 

Deputy Director, International Department, Jen-min Jih-pao 


New China News Agency reporter in West Germany 


Deputy Chairman, Sino-Japanese Friendship Association 
Cultural Counsellor, PRC Embassy in the Soviet Union 
Deputy Director, Central Broadcast Bureau 


Deputy Director, New China News Agency 
Ambassador to Algeria 

Deputy Director, New China News Agency 4 
Deputy Director, New China News Agency 
Deputy Director, New China News Agency 


eee OEE EE eee 


a With exceptions as noted. 
b Chu has been identified in two posts. 


few transfers of leaders of the military regions. The | 
most noteworthy change was the appointment of 
Nieh Feng-chih to replace Ting Sheng (a holdover 
from the Lin Piao group) as commander of the 
Nanking Military Region. Nieh is a veteran military 
man of New Fourth Army and Third Field Army back- 
ground, an old subordinate to T’an Chen-lin and 
Su Yu (the general, not to be confused with the 
Liaoning party secretary of the same name), and a 
close comrade-in-arms of Hsii Shih-yu (on whom, 
more presently).*° 


The propaganda and media structures. Perhaps 
€ven more worthy of attention than the changes 
in the State Council and the provincial party com- 
mittees is the all-round reorganization of the leader- 
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¢ Ts’ao is the widow of K’ang Sheng. 
¢ Not purged in Cultural Revolution. 


ship of the Propaganda Department of the CCP 
Central Committee and of the central information 
media since the October Incident. The propaganda 
and media organizations constitute a “sensitive area” 
in political struggles in the PRC. Whoever controls 
them is able to create a favorable “public opinion” 
and to assume the role of defending “orthodox’’ posi- 
tions within the CCP Central Committee. When Mao 
Tse-tung launched the Cultural Revolution 11 years 
ago this summer, he supported Chiang Ch’ing’s 
initiative to seize power in the Propaganda Depart- 
ment and the media. Later, Yao Wen-yUian took over 


35On this background, see Nieh Feng-chih, ‘‘Three Days and 
Nights of Pitched Battles in Shanghai,” in Hsing-huo liao-yUan, 
Vol. 10, pp. 368-83; and Huang Chen-hsia, op. cit., pp. 699-700. 


this power to control “public opinion and propa- 
ganda.” * 

Since the October Incident, there has been a 
massive turnover of leading officials in the party’s 
Propaganda Department, in the party daily Jen-min 
Jih-pao, the theoretical journal Hung Ch’i, the New 
China News Agency, and the Central Broadcast 
Bureau. Among those dismissed as members or 
adherents of the Chiang Ch’ing clique were Lu Ying 
(Chief Editor of Jen-min Jih-pao), Chieh Li-fu (head 
of the New China News Agency), and Teng Kang 
(Acting Director of the Central Broadcast Bureau). 

Seventeen key figures currently holding eighteen 
management posts of the propaganda and informa- 
tion hierarchies have been identified (see Table 3). 
Of these, 14 are officials who were purged during 
the Cultural Revolution. Eleven had been cadres in 
the propaganda-information field before that period. 
Four persons (Chang Hsiang-shan, Li Lien-ch’ing, 
Wang Shu, and Tseng T’ao) came to their new 
responsibilities from work in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs or the International Liaison Department of the 
Central Committee, having served under Chou En-lai 
or Keng Piao, Director of the Central Committee’s 
International Liaison Department.” Only one leader 
in this area is a military man—Ch’ih Hao-t’ien. An 
old subordinate of HsU Shih-yu and Nieh Feng-chih,*” 
Ch’ih had been Deputy Political Commissar of the 
Peking Military Region as well as Political Commissar 
of the 27th Army, which participated in the take- 
over in October. 


36 For post-October charges against the Chiang Ch’ing clique’s 
misuse of the media, see Wen Ch’ing, ‘‘Apostles of Goebbels,’’ Jen- 
min Jih-pao, Nov. 20, 1976, and Hung Ch’i Great Criticism Group, 
“Disturbance, Failure, and Extinction Record—Exposing Yao Wen- 
yUan’s Crimes in Using Hung Ch’i to Create Counterrevolutionary 
Opinions,’”’ Hung Ch’i, March 1977, pp. 36-47. 

37 Chang had been serving as Deputy Director of the 

entral Committee’s International Liaison Department; Li, as 
a Cultural Counsellor in Japan; Tseng as Ambassador to 
France; and Wang, as Ambassador to the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

Keng Piao in 1949 was a subordinate to Nieh Jung-chen and 
served as Deputy Commander of the 19th Corps in North China. 
Since then, he has served abroad as an ambassador and then as 
Deputy Foreign Minister and confidant to Chou En-lai. In the 
October Incident, Keng reportedly led troops to take over the 
propaganda establishment—a rumor which seems reliable to the 
author, particularly in light of the fact that four of Keng’s former 
subordinates have been transferred to work in this field. All of them 
had some experience in propaganda work aimed at foreign audiences. 

38 See Huang Chen-hsia, op. cit., pp. 643, 699, 700. 

39 Peking University and Tsinghua University Great Criticism 
Group, “Counterattacking the Rightist Movement to Reverse 
Verdicts in Science and Technology Circles,’’ Hung Ch’i, February 
1976, pp. 3-11; and Kan Li and Yen Feng, ‘‘Before and After 
the Appearance of the ‘Report Outline’,” /oc. cit. 
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The reorganized propaganda structure clearly is 
under the control of old Chou-Teng cadres. Of par- 
ticular significance is the reemergence of Chu Mu- 
chih, Hu Yao-pang, and Wu Leng-hsi. These three 
“black gang” figures had first reappeared in the 
1970’s but then lost their positions in 1976 for sup- 
porting the Chou-Teng line of rectifying Cultural 
Revolution deviations. Hu was in charge of reorganiz- 
ing the Academy of Sciences and drafted the ‘‘Re- 
port Outline of the Academy of Sciences.” For this, 
he was attacked by the Chiang Ch’ing group and 
accused of “instigating rightist reversal of ver- 
dicts.” ** That these three were rehabilitated a sec- 
ond time and put in charge of the Central Com- 
mittee’s Propaganda Department amounted to a 


Chu Mu-chih, Director of the New China News 
Agency (NCNA) and leader of a Chinese delegation 
which toured the US in 1973 at the invitation of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, is greeted 
at New York’s Kennedy Airport by Warren H. Phillips 
of The Wall Street Journal. Purged from NCNA in 
the Cultural Revolution, Chu had returned in the 
1970’s and had risen to the directorship. In 1976 
he was once again purged, only to be reinstated as 
NCNA Director and appointed to a position in the 
Propaganda Department of the Chinese Communist 
Party’s Central Committee after the October purge 


of the “gang of four.” 
—wWide World. 
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direct repudiation of the Chiang Ch’ing clique’s 
views of “readjustment.” Indeed, it was a major “re- 
versal of a verdict.” 


As we have seen above, a major redistribution of 
power has been going on in China since October 
1976. While the changes recorded so far are them- 
selves far-reaching, the process has not been com- 
pleted. For one thing, the Central Committee itself 
awaits reconstitution. However, from what informa- 
tion we have at hand, one can draw some con- 
clusions about why the Chiang Ch’ing clique fell and 
about the future alignment of political forces in 
Peking. 

The clique fell because of its political inexperience 
and the lack of a solid political base. With its main 
support among the predominantly urban members 
of the “worker-peasant rebels,” the clique proved 
unable to infiltrate to a sufficient degree the civilian 
and military hierarchies which wield the ultimate 
power in Peking. The group’s ranks included only 
quite limited numbers of veteran civilian cadres. 
Likewise, very few high-ranking military leaders came 
over. As noted above, the principal military support 
came from a handful of Lin Piao associates, although 
there is some evidence of partial infiltration of the 
Air Force, the Navy, and the Nanking Military 
Region.* Finally, the clique failed in its efforts to 
link up with the Third Force. A prime objective was 
to establish bases in the six factories and two 
schools guarded by the 8341st Troop Unit. But in 
the end, the Chiang Ch’ing clique was unable to 
subvert Wang Tung-hsing and the “8341st.” 

The power of the Chiang Ch’ing clique has col- 
lapsed at the central and local levels, and the pos- 
sibility of a comeback is very limited. While local 
remnants may be able to cause disturbances for a 
while, they appear unable to regroup for a power 
seizure at the center. 


Re-Resurgence of Chou-Teng Line 


As striking as the fall of the Chiang Ch’ing clique 
has been the spread of the Chou-Teng policy line 
and the reemergence of members of the bureau- 
cratic clique in major positions of responsibility in 
Peking and in the provinces. 

The bulk of appointees to the Central Commit- 
tee apparatus, the State Council, and provincial 
organs since the October Incident are veteran 
cadres. Very few former ‘“‘worker-peasant elements” 


or county-level cadres have been able to “ascend to 
high positions by helicopter’ (a term commonly 
used to describe the rapid promotion of such persons 
during the Cultural Revolution). Nor is there any 
evident tendency for the professional military to 
expand its power in party and government organi- 
zations. 

Most of the veteran cadres newly installed in office 
have long administrative experience in party affairs 
at the provincial level, or in the State Council. Their 
appointments are believed to represent an effort by 
the CCP leadership to normalize administrative and 
economic controls in order to promote implementa- 
tion of the plan for “four modernizations.” | 

Certainly, the great bulk of these cadres were vic- 
tims of the Cultural Revolution. Indeed, they dis- 
agreed with the Cultural Revolution line and disliked 
the words and deeds of the Chiang Ch’ing clique. 
Hence, they can be expected to push hard for “‘cor- 
rection” of the “mistakes” of the Cultural Revolution 
and to promote the “four modernizations.” They may 
also contribute to resolution of the issue of how to 
bring Teng Hsiao-p’ing out of his second retirement 
(i.e., that of April 1976). However, the more power- 
ful this force becomes and the greater the possibility 
of its success in bringing about an official reevalua- 
tion of the Cultural Revolution, the more difficulties 
the CCP leadership will have in preserving Mao Tse- 
tung as a political idol and a source of prestige or 
legitimacy—a point to which we shall return at the 
conclusion. 

One other aspect of the bureaucratic clique 
deserves comment here: the signs of developing 
local factions within it. The most prominent example 
has at its nucleus Hs Shih-yu and Wei Kuo-ch’ing, 
respectively Commander and First Political Com- 
missar of the Canton Military Region. Of the newly 
appointed provincial first secretaries, Ch’iao Hsiao- 
kuang in Kwangsi and An P’ing-sheng in Yunnan 


40 Since October, Air Force Commander Ma Ning, Air Force 
Political Commissar Fu Ch’uan-tso, and Navy Deputy Commander 
K’ung Chao-nien have been suspended, possibly for involvement | 
in the October Incident. (Major political incidents in Peking—such ; 
as the Lin Piao Affair—have invariably involved some persons ; 
in these two branches of the People’s Liberation Army). Also 
dismissed was Ting Sheng, Commander of the Nanking 
Military Region. In addition, the following two figures appear to 
have been suspended: Wu Ta-sheng (Political Commissar of 
the Nanking Military Region and concurrently First Political 
Commissar of the Kiangsu Military District) and Yang Kuang-li 
(Deputy Political Commissar of an unidentified troop unit in 
Kiangsu Province and simultaneously a secretary of the 
Kiangsu Provincial CCP Committee and vice chairman of the 
Province’s Revolutionary Committee). These three are all believed to 
have been involved with the Chiang Ch’ing clique. 


have worked with Wei for long periods and assisted 
him in resisting power thrusts by the Chiang Ch’ing 
clique. T’an Ch’i-lung in Tsinghai and Huo Shih-lien 
jin Ningsia were veteran political cadres in the New 
#Fourth Army and Third Field Army, with which 
HHsti and Wei served. Ch’en P’i-hsien and Chang 
WChih-hsiu, newly appointed secretaries in Yunnan, 
jand Wang Pi-ch’eng, a Yunnan provincial secretary 
tand Commander of the K’unming Military Region 
i(transferred there from the Nanking Military Region 
§—tthen Hsii’s bailiwick—in the early 1970's), all 
Shave a similar background. Nieh Feng-chih, newly 
appointed Commander of the Nanking Military Re- 
gion, also belongs to the New Fourth Army and 
WThird Field Army historical faction. A veteran cadre 
of the 27th Army, Nieh worked under Hsu for a 
quarter of a century and is one of Hst’s confidants. 
WFinally, Ch’ih Hao-t’ien, the only military figure in 
the new leadership of the party’s propaganda and 


tinformation apparatus, has been a Hsu-Nieh confi- 


dant and a political cadre in the 27th Army. 
While it is still too early to determine whether 
Wei and Hst have fully organized their local power, 
it is an undeniable fact that veteran cadres of the 
New Fourth Army and Third Field Army, as well as 
)Wei’s local cadres in Kwantung and Kwangsi, have 
become very active since the October Incident. 


§Veteran cadres of the New Fourth Army and Third 
HField Army are active in East China (the former 


region of Hsii’s political activities) and also in 
Peking. For example, T’an Chen-lin is Vice Chairman 


Jof the Standing Committee of the National People’s 


Congress, and Su Yii is Vice Chairman of the party’s 
Military Commission. In addition, three of the six 
vice ministers in the Ministry of Culture and 
Ministry of Education are persons newly trans- 


Nferred from duties in Kwangtung and Kwangsi.** 


Moreover, it has been rumored (but not con- 
firmed) that Hsti and Wei wrote to Hua Kuo-feng 


} requesting prompt reinstatement of Teng Hsiao-p’ing 


and reevaluation of Mao’s deeds and mistakes. If 
there is any truth to this story, the political move- 
ments of Hsti and Wei in the future will bear even 
closer attention. 

For the future, the CCP leadership seems com- 
mitted to the Chou-Teng line adopted after the 10th 


LL 


41 Among the new vice ministers of the Education Ministry are 
Yung Wen-t’ao (formerly a Kwangtung Provincial Committee 
secretary) and Hsiao Han (formerly a secretary of the Nanning City 
Committee in Kwangsi). Tang Hsiang-min, formerly a member of 
the Standing Committee of the Kwangtung Provincial Revolutionary 
Committee, is now a vice minister of the Culture Ministry. 
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Party Congress. The party now advocates vigorous 
rectification of the Cultural Revolution excesses, 
rebuilding of enterprise management systems, re- 
habilitation of production, development of the econ- 
omy, correction of leftist deviations in culture and 
in education fields, expansion of foreign relations 
and trade, and all-out pursuit of the plan of ‘four 
modernizations.” The three policy documents drafted 
under Teng’s sponsorship have now been reaffirmed. 
On these matters, there seems to be no dissension 
among civilian and military leaders in the bureau- 
cratic clique or among members of the Third Force. 


The Question of ‘Teng 


However, there is obvious dissension and dispute 
at the highest level regarding Teng’s personal rein- 
statement. Since November 1976, numerous articles 
have appeared in party newspapers and journals 
advocating reversal of the April 1976 decision to 


Teng Hsiao-p’ing, photographed in May 1975 during 
a state visit to France as Deputy Premier of the 
People’s Republic of China, a year before his second 
fall from power. 


—Gamma/ Liaison. 
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remove Teng Hsiao-p'ing from his post as Vice 
Premier and CCP Vice Chairman and seeking a 
declaration of his innocence, but neither step has 
yet been taken. 

While Teng has in reality been cleared, his 
“formal” reinstatement is a difficult matter which 
will continue to bedevil the CCP at the highest level 
until it is resolved. For Teng’s rehabilitation is not 
simply a matter of personal power and position. The 
Central Committee resolutions of April 7, 1976, dis- 
missing Teng from all party and government posts 
and elevating Hua Kuo-feng to First Vice Chairman 
of the Central Committee and Premier, bore the dis- 
tinct imprint of Chairman Mao.” To formally reinstate 


A recent photo of Chairman Hua Kuo-feng, show- 
ing a new hairstyle (replacing his former crewcut) 
that is more evocative of the late Mao Tse-tung. 


—Katherine Young. 
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Teng, the party must upset at least the first of those 
two resolutions, and also reverse the evaluations of 
the T’ienanmen Incident of April 1976 (demonstra- 
tions in the memory of Chou En-lai) and of the Cul- 
tural Revolution which they reflected. Even if Teng 
is eventually restored to prominence, time will be 
needed to make appropriate arrangements so that 
such a move can be made without destroying Mao 
Tse-tung as national symbol. 

With the exception of Hua Kuo-feng, members of 
the Third Force are reported to oppose Teng’s rein- 
statement, although with varying degrees of fervor. 
The bureaucratic clique, in contrast, strongly sup- 
ports this action, and by bringing about the reinstate- 
ment of Hu Yao-pang, Chu Mu-chih, and Wu Leng- 
hsi in the propaganda establishment, they appear to 
be in a highly advantageous position to promote 
such a course. Teng, personally, has a political base 
and considerable prestige. In the past, he rose stout- 
heartedly to resist the ambitions of the Chiang Ch’ing 
clique. Many civilian and military bureaucrats re- 
member the persecution that Chou En-lai himself 
suffered at the hands of the Chiang Ch’ing clique 
and hence feel sympathy for Teng. 

Informed circles generally believe that Teng 
Hsiao-p’ing will probably return to public office in 
the future, but that there will be considerable addi- 
tional wrangling over the time and form of his 
reinstatement and the position to which he is named. 
Rumors circulating in Peking and Canton aver that 
Wei Kuo-ch’ing, Hsti Shih-yu, and other local power- 
holders have requested that Teng be appointed 
Premier and that the Third Force resists this. The 
two sides seem temporarily stalemated on the issue. 
The best one can predict is that Teng will not be 
named to a post which outranks either Hua Kuo-feng 
or Yeh Chien-ying.* | 


Long-Range Prospects 


Looking further down the road, one sees consider: 
able potential for political instability within the CCP 
leadership, for ultimately a new generation of politi- 


cal leaders must succeed to power as those of the 


42 The text of the two resolutions, both adopted ‘‘on the | 
proposal of’’ Chairman Mao, are translated in Peking Review, 
April 9, 1976, p. 3. 

* On July 21, 1977, after this article had been completed, the 
CCP Central Committee met and reinstated Teng as CCP Vice Chair- 
man, Vice Chairman of the Military Commission, Chief of Staff of 
the People’s Liberation Army, and Vice Premier. See FBIS, op. cit., 
July 22, 1977, p. E15.—Eds, 


first and second generations die or withdraw to 
second-line positions. 

Already we have some evidence of the emerging 
importance of young cadres of the fourth generation, 
j.e., those in their mid-50’s who joined the CCP 
during the War of Resistance to Japanese aggression 
(1937-45), a development that the author four years 
ago predicted would occur soon after Mao’s death.” 
In the Third Force, one would point to three individ- 
uals—Hua Kuo-feng, Chi Teng-k’uei, and Wang Tung- 
hsing—who represent this group. The first two are 
precisely “’37 ” or ‘War of Resistance” cadres, while 
Wang joined somewhat earlier and is now about 65. 
All will play important roles hereafter, and the pos- 
sibility is rather great that Chi and Wang will 
advance further. Within the top circle of the bureau- 
cratic clique, one finds only a few representatives 
of the “War of Resistance” cadres—Chao Tzu-yang 
in Szechwan, Ch’iao Hsiao-kuang in Kwangsi, and 
Liu Kuang-t’ao in Heilungkiang. Although few cadres 
of this generation have yet assumed high-level posi- 
tions, power will gradually flow to their hands with 
the passage of time and the passing of the remaining 
representatives of the early revolutionary genera- 
tions, now over 70. 

For the time being, Hua Kuo-feng stands at center 
stage, but his attainment of this status depended on 


43 Ting Wang, “Looking Inside China: The Succession Problem,” 
loc. cit. 
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the support of two key political forces. One was the 
“8341st” secret-police unit controlled by Wang 
Tung-hsing; the other was key elements in the 
military led by Yeh Chien-ying. The latter force 
was of particular importance, for without Yeh’s sup- 
port, it would have been very difficult for Hua to 
achieve the leadership position he holds. Yeh’s 
motivations are not altogether clear, but one may 
surmise that he felt forced by circumstances to sup- 
port Hua as a means of winning over Wang and his 
“8341st” unit for the purge of the Chiang Ch’ing 
clique. There was very possibly a tacit understand- 
ing, or political bargain, among Yeh, Hua, and Wang. 

Yeh is an elder statesman who, because of his 
prestige as well as his dominant position in the 
Military Commission, can act to balance the Third 
Force and those who have developed local power 
bases. However, he is approaching 80 and thus can- 
not remain on the political scene forever. Once he 
goes, the Third Force and the local powerholders 
may well engage in a power struggle. In addition, the 
Chinese polity still faces the thorny issue of reevalu- 
ating Mao Tse-tung and the Cultural Revolution, a 
task which may also lead to clashes. 

Whether the leading figures in the CCP can arrive 
at a peaceful resolution of these delicate issues and 
prolong the modus vivendi which has obtained 
since the October Incident remains an open question. 
It will not be an easy task. 


Post-Mao Policy in Asia 


By Golam W. Choudhury 


he recent deaths of Mao Tse-tung, long the 

ultimate decision-maker on China’s vital 

issues, and Chou En-lai, the country’s ablest 
administrator in foreign as well as domestic affairs, 
inevitably raised questions about what international 
course China would follow with these two leaders 
gone from the political scene. Would the Sino-Soviet 
rift, to which Mao was a major contributor, continue, 
or would there be a narrowing of differences be- 
tween the two Communist giants? Such a develop- 
ment would, of course, affect not only bilateral ties, 
but also the triangular relationship among Washing- 
ton, Moscow, and Peking. And how would the new 
government view the United States specifically? 
Would there, in short, be any major change in the 
balance of power in the Asian-Pacific region, where 
the interests of the three major powers interact? 
Moreover, how would the Chinese approach Japan 
in view of the fact that the gains from normalization 
of relations with Tokyo had fallen short of initial 
anticipations, and what would Peking’s attitude be 
vis-a-vis the regional tensions and conflicts in many 
parts of the Third World—especially those in Asia, 
where China already had the capability of playing 
a significant role? 

Mao’s successor, Hua Kuo-feng, has _ himself 
acknowledged the uncertainties that China’s novel 
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situation produced. In a speech in late December 
1976, he noted: 


. . our people, our comrades, and our foreign 
friends and comrades were gnawed by deep anxiety 
and concern over the destiny of our Party and state. 
Everybody was saying to himself: In the past with 
Chairman Mao at the helm, we defied whatever diffi- 
culty or hazard before us; now that Chairman Mao 
has passed away .. . [w]Jhat will become of China’s 
future? * 


At the same, Hua went to some pains to cloak 
himself in the mantle of Maoist tradition. He de- 
clared that “both internally and internationally, we: 
shall unswervingly forge ahead along the course 
charted by Chairman Mao,” and he went on to say: 


We are determined to uphold the principles of 
proletarian internationalism, carry out the revolu- 
tionary line and policies in foreign affairs formulated 
by Chairman Mao, strengthen our unity with the 
international proletariat and the oppressed nations 
and oppressed people of the world, strengthen our 
unity with the third world countries and unite with 
all countries suffering from imperialist and socialist- 
imperialist aggression, subversion, intervention, 
control, and bullying, so as to oppose the hegemo- 
nism of the two superpowers—the Soviet Union and 
the United States.’ 


While it was predictable that Hua would at least. 
verbally seek to identify himself with Mao in light 
of Hua’s heavy dependence on the deceased Chair- 


1 See his speech at the Second National Conference on Learning from 
Tachai in Agriculture, Dec. 25, 1976, in Peking Review, Jan. i. A97 72 
p. 34. 

2 Ibid., p. 44. 


man’s personal blessing for his own legitimacy as a 

uccessor, the embrace of the Maoist legacy has 
gone far beyond mere words. Chinese foreign policy 
over the last year has in fact displayed essential 
ontinuity with that pursued during the 1970's by 
Mao and Chou. This article will attempt to demon- 
strate the continuity in looking at the major strands 
of Chinese policy before and after Mao’s demise, 
with particular attention to Asia. 


The Sino-Soviet-American Triangle 


From the very inception of the People’s Republic 
of China in 1949, the prime objective of its foreign 
policy has been national security, and its quest for 
national security has been closely tied up with its 
relations with the two superpowers, the United 
States and the USSR. In the wake of its confrontation 
with the United States on the Korean peninsula in 
the early 1950's, China during the 1950's felt 
threatened by the United States. Chairman Mao ex- 
pressed the Chinese perspective quite forcefully to 
Pakistan Prime Minister Hossain S. Suhrawardy 
when the latter visited Peking in 1956. In trying to 
justify Pakistan’s adhesion to SEATO, Suhrawardy 
argued that “Americans are not enemies of China 
but only afraid of China’s designs in Asia,’ but Mao 
responded: “If because the United States is afraid 
of us, they must control the Philippines, Thailand, 
and Japan, then we can say that, because we are 
afraid of the United States, we must control Mexico, 
Nicaragua, and even Pakistan.” * 

With the deterioration of Sino-Soviet ties during 
the late 1950’s and early 1960's, and especially 
with the USSR’s dispatch of military supplies to 
India after the 1962 Sino-Indian war when the 
United States was doing the same thing, the Chinese 
became convinced that there was a “collusion” be- 
tween the two superpowers for the containment of 
China. Chou En-lai told Pakistan’s President 
Mohammad Ayub Khan on March 3, 1965, that 
“both the United States and the Soviet Union had 
the common objective of weakening and isolating 
China.” He added that “in a future global conflict, 
‘the United States, the Soviet Union, and also Japan 
and India will be fighting against China; the main 
target will be China.” * Mao, too, conveyed to Ayub 
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the belief that “the United States and the Soviet 
Union are now trying to have some sort of under- 
standing so as to follow a policy of containment 
against China.’”’* Similar views were expressed by 
the Chinese in their friendly dialogues with Pakistan 
over the 1966-69 period.° 

However, 1969, the year that witnessed China’s 
final emergence from the turmoil of the Cultural 
Revolution, brought events that changed the Peking 
leadership’s perceptions of the dangers they faced. 
During March, serious armed clashes took place 
between Soviet and Chinese forces on the Ussuri 
River along the Sino-Soviet border. Subsequently, 
the two countries engaged in sharp polemical ex- 
changes, and there were public reports in the 
Western press that the Kremlin leaders were plan- 
ning a preemptive attack on China’s nuclear facili- 
ties in Sinkiang Province. That these reports had 
some degree of substance is attested by the dis- 
patches of June-July 1969 from the Pakistani am- 
bassador in Moscow, who indicated that the Kremlin 
leaders had consulted with their East European 
allies regarding a contingency plan to destroy 
China’s nuclear capability. At the same _ time, 
Pakistan’s diplomatic sources in Peking reported 
China’s grave concern about the possibility of such 
a preemptive strike by the Russians.’ 

Although the threat of a full-scale conflict be- 
tween the two Communist giants subsided in due 
course, the Chinese leadership continued to see the 
USSR, with its nearly 40 divisions along the Sino- 
Soviet frontiers, as a major military challenge. Con- 
sequently, they were receptive to the soundings of 
President Richard M. Nixon about ending two 
decades of hostile and frozen relations between the 
United States and China. The end results were the 
trips of US National Security Adviser Henry Kissin- 
ger and then of President Nixon to Peking, and the 
signing of the Shanghai joint communiqué by 
Nixon and Chou on February 28, 1972. This docu- 
ment looked toward normalization of relations be- 
tween the two countries. 

In accordance with the evolving state of affairs, 
the Chinese also adopted a new line on the Amer- 
ican military presence in Asia. Rather than oppose 
it, they decided to regard it as a necessary evil to 
be tolerated for the time being—except, that is, when 
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Premier Chou En-lai and US President Richard M. 
Nixon exchange toasts at a Peking reception during 
the historic 1972 meetings between the Chinese and 
American leaders. 


—wWhite House Photo. 


it came to Taiwan.* In 1975 Elliott Richardson, former 
US Undersecretary of State among other things, 
aptly summed up their general outlook as follows: 


China’s leaders want the United States to play a 
major role in Asia indefinitely, to head off Soviet 
domination of the region. | don’t think the Chinese 
would want to see any shifts in Asia for the fore- 
seeable future. The Chinese have an interest in the 
preservation of a major U.S. role toward the rest of 
the world, if only because Chinese security to a 
degree depends on a continuing American counter- 
vailing role against the Soviet Union.° 


During the last years of Mao’s life, the Chinese 
did apparently grow restive at what they regarded 
as the slow pace at which normalization was pro- 
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ceeding and as American vacillation in dealing with 
the USSR, but suspicions of Soviet intentions clearly 
continued to override all other considerations in the 
Chinese calculus. For example, on the eve of Mao’s 
death, Ch’iao Kuan-hua, then China’s Foreign Min- 
ister, in a welcoming speech to the former US 
Defense Secretary James Schlesinger, said: 


The imperialist power that styles itself socialist used 
the rhetoric of “detente” most vociferously while 
most energetically expanding its armaments and 
preparing for war... . it talks peace, but it practices 
war. Confronted with the expansionist ambitions of 
this superpower, some people try appeasement and 
concession or even sacrifice others in an attempt 
to protect themselves. This is, of course, wishful 
thinking. The lesson of Munich in the thirties proves 
that to do so can only mean rearing a tiger cub and 
bringing ultimate disaster upon oneself. In our 
opinion, the correct policy should be to face reality, 
mobilize and rely on the people, and unite with all 
the forces that can be united with to wage a tit-for- 
tat struggle against it.*° 


After Mao’s passage from the scene, Moscow 
launched a major campaign to improve its relations 
with Peking. As part of this effort, Deputy Foreign 
Minister Leonid Il’ichév, the chief Soviet negotiator 
in the stalled border talks, returned to the Chinese 
capital in November 1976 after an 18-month 
absence. 

However, the Chinese have consistently rejected 
all Soviet overtures and have persisted in their criti- 
cisms of the USSR. For example, in early October 
1976, shortly after Mao’s death, Ch’iao Kuan-hua 
told the UN General Assembly that “the Soviet 
Union is trying to expand its influence in the world, 
and it ultimately will wind up in a war with the 
United States.” Then he went on to utter the usual 
Chinese denunciation of Soviet “social imperialism” 
and its “expansionist activities.” Moreover, he urged | 
the European states and developing countries. to 
shake off any fear of the USSR because its outward 
appearance of strength was undermined by internal 
dissension. As he expressed things, 


There is now a strange phenomenon in the world. 
Some people are terrified at the mention of the 
Soviet Union, thinking that it cannot be touched. 


10 See PRC Mission to the United Nations, Press Release No. 216, 
New York, NY, Nov. 29, 1976. 
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This is superstition. Soviet social imperialism is 
nothing to be afraid of. It is outwardly strong but 
inwardly weak, ™ 


On December 25, 1976, Chairman Hua Kuo-feng 
took the provocative step of releasing a hitherto un- 
published major address given by Mao in April 1956, 
shortly after Nikita Khrushchev’s secret speech criti- 
cizing Stalin at the 20th Congress of the Soviet 
party. Among other things, Mao said: 


At the time of the war of liberation, Stalin first would 
not /et us press on with the revolution, maintaining 
that if civil war flared up, the Chinese nation ran 
the risk of destroying itself. Then when fighting did 
erupt he took us half seriously, half skeptically. 
When we won the war, Stalin suspected that ours 
was a victory of the Tito type, and in 1949 and 1950 
the pressure on us was very great.” 


After lengthy conversations in April 1977 with 
Chinese leaders—including Vice Premier Li Hsien- 
nien and Foreign Minister Huang Hua—Julian 
Amery, a member of the British Parliament, came 
away with this assessment of Chinese attitudes 
toward the USSR: 


The basic reason for Peking’s antagonism to Moscow 
is the Chinese conviction that the Soviets are out 
for world hegemony. They see the growing military 
strength of the Soviet Union, and they have also 
looked under the surface at the social and economic 
mainsprings of Soviet imperialism.” 


In May 1977, the Kremlin leaders, after eight 
months of watching and waiting, apparently gave up 
hope for an early breakthrough in relations, and 
they authorized the resumption of polemics. A re- 
markably vituperative article in Pravda described 
Chairman Hua and the new Chinese leaders as “ex- 
pansionists, militarists, and no better than Mao.” 
It also quoted General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev’s 
comments on China in his report to the 25th Con- 


11 Speech at the 31st session of the UN General Assembly, 

Oct. 5, 1976, as contained in PRC Mission to the United Nations, 
Press Release, Oct. 5, 1976. 

12 Speech at an enlarged meeting of the Political Bureau of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of China on April 25, 1956, 
New China News Agency, Dec. 25, 1976. 

13 Sunday Telegraph (London), April 13, 1977. 

14 Pravda (Moscow), May 14, 1977. For an account of this 
commentary, see The Washington Post, May 15, 1977. 
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gress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
in February 1976: 


Peking’s frantic attempts to torpedo détente, to 
obstruct disarmament, to breed suspicion and hos- 
tility between states, its efforts to provoke a world 
war present a great danger for all peace-loving peo- 
ples. We shall continue to repulse this... . 


It would seem, then, that the new Peking leader- 
ship has for the present decided that China’s inter- 
ests dictate adherence to the course that Mao and 
Chou charted with respect to the triangular rela- 
tionship. Just how lasting this decision may be, 
however, is moot. There is no question that the 
nature of the Sino-Soviet relationship depends upon 
many factors aside from US policy toward Peking 
or Moscow. Nevertheless, if the Chinese come to 
believe, rightly or wrongly, that Washington is merely 
using its ‘China connection” as leverage in its deal- 
ings with Moscow, they could reassess their overall 
line. While confirmatory evidence is scarce, this 
author is convinced that there exists within the 
Chinese leadership a group which has never been 
happy about China’s “flirting” with the United States 


Yu Chan (left), Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
People’s Republic of China, and Vasiliy Tol’stikov, 
Soviet Ambassador to the PRC, at Peking Airport in 
late 1976 awaiting the return of the Soviet negotia- 
tor in the Sino-Soviet border talks, Deputy Foreign 
Minister Leonid II’ichév. 
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and which might argue as follows: ‘‘We have tried 
the Americans. Why don’t we try the Russians now? 
Neither of them is our friend. But we have looked 
expectantly to the Americans for five years. Why 
not pause a while and see if Moscow will give us a 
better deal?” 


Japan 


While the Chinese entered into extensive trade 
contacts with Japan as far back as the early 1950's, 
their attitudes toward Tokyo fluctuated greatly dur- 
ing the years prior to 1970, with hostility at high 
levels in the 1958-60 and 1966-69 periods. How- 
ever, as China reemerged in the 1970’s from the 
self-imposed isolation of the Cultural Revolution 
and became increasingly apprehensive about Soviet 
intentions after the Sino-Soviet border clashes of 
1969, the Peking leadership moved to improve its 
relations with the Japanese government. In doing 
so, the Chinese implicitly recognized Tokyo’s key 
role in the changing balance of power in Asia—the 
result of Japan’s position as the world’s third largest 
economy and its revived status as a major political 
power. 

Japan, for its part, found a rapprochement de- 
sirable too. The Japanese had long stressed the 
existence of traditional cultural ties with the 
Chinese, and they now anticipated that some major 
economic benefits would accrue to Japan from the 
greater access to the huge Chinese market that 
closer ties would provide. They also perceived im- 
plications for Japan in President Nixon’s enunciation 
in 1969 of a policy of lowering the US profile in 
Asia and in his subsequent opening of a dialogue 
with the Peking leadership. 

All these considerations led to the establishment 
of formal diplomatic links between China and Japan 
during the visit of Japan’s then Prime Minister 
Kakuei Tanaka to Peking in September 1972. This, 
in turn, opened the way for an expansion of ties in a 
variety of ways. The two countries entered into nego- 
tiations to conclude agreements on civil aviation, 
navigation, and fisheries. Peking began to import 
Japanese steel on a long-term basis. An agreement 
negotiated in the second half of 1973 and signed 
during a visit by Japanese Foreign Minister Masa- 
yoshi Ohira to Peking in January 1974 provided 
for “most favored nation” treatment in tariff and 
payment arrangements, the creation of a joint trade 
committee at the official level, the holding of trade 


fairs, and the expansion of technical exchanges; but 
the agreement did not.stipulate concrete levels for 
these activities.’* China undertook to supply oil to 
Japan, and its shipments, particularly after the 
1973 Arab oil boycott, proved mutually beneficial 
to both countries. 

At the same time, the Chinese proved more de- 
manding and less cordial than at least some quar- 
ters in Japan had expected them to be. The problem 
did not lie, as one might logically have anticipated, 
in Japan’s continued support of its security treaty 
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out, ‘the American connection with China can have 
a serious impact on Russia only if the United States 
also maintains a close rapport with Japan,” ** and 
the Chinese made clear to a variety of Japanese 
visitors that they recognized this reality. Rather, 
the difficulties arose from Japanese-Soviet relations 
and Tokyo’s attitudes toward these. 

The Sino-Japanese rapprochement plainly created 
unease in Moscow, and the USSR quickly set about 
trying to strengthen its own influence in Tokyo. For 
example, in March 1973 it issued an invitation to 
Prime Minister Tanaka to visit Moscow—a visit 
which took place in October of the same year. In 
addition, it intensified its efforts to interest the 
Japanese in its proposals for joint economic develop- 
ment of Siberia and its scheme for the construction 
of a second, 2,000-mile trans-Siberian railway 
(slightly north of the existing line) to convey coal, 
oil, and other goods to the Pacific coast of the USSR. 

Although such undertakings produced little in the 
way of concrete accomplishments for the Soviets, 
Japan did strive to maintain some balance between 
its relations with the USSR and its relations with 
China. As a consequence, Tokyo found itself em- 
broiled in the rivalry between the two. Perhaps the 
most important issue on which the Japanese in- 
curred Chinese displeasure concerned whether to 
include an “anti-hegemony” clause in the proposed 
Sino-Japanese peace treaty. 

Negotiations for a bilateral peace treaty to 
formally end what Peking’s leaders still viewed as a 
legal state of war between the two countries began 
not long after the establishment of official diplo- 
matic ties; however, the negotiations soon ran into 
trouble because of China’s insistence on incorporat- 
ing into the treaty a clause against any country’s | 


15 See Susumu Awanohara, ‘Japan Changes Direction,” Far Eastern 
Economic Review (Hong Kong), Oct. 1, 1976. 

16 Joseph Kraft, ‘Japan’s Crucial Role in Sino-American Relations,” 
The Washington Post, Dec. 17, 1975. 


seeking “hegemony” in Asia. Opposition to any 
form of “hegemony” had become an important 
feature in China’s post-Cultural Revolution foreign 
policy, and the Chinese had sought to obtain the 
support of other countries for this stand. For in- 
stance, the Shanghai communiqué signed at the 
close of President Nixon’s visit to China in 1972 
contained a statement on the subject.’? So too did 
the joint Sino-Japanese communiqué issued at the 
conclusion of Prime Minister Tanaka’s trip to China,” 
as well as most of the joint communiqués put out 
in conjunction with the visits to China of leaders 
from other Asian countries in ensuing months. In 
accordance with these precedents, the Chinese 
wanted to write an “anti-hegemony” clause into the 
proposed treaty. 

The Japanese, for their part, were perfectly 
willing to conclude a peace treaty with China even 
in the face of Soviet displeasure. This Prime Minis- 
ter Miki made quite clear in a statement on Janu- 
ary 13, 1976, just hours after Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter Andrey Gromyko ended a five-day visit to Tokyo 
that had apparently been designed to dissuade the 
Japanese from going ahead with the project.” But 
the Japanese were not prepared to antagonize 
Moscow unduly; hence, they were reluctant to agree 
to the inclusion of an “anti-hegemony” clause in 
the treaty. 

In conversations with defense and foreign policy 
officials in Japan in July 1976, the author found 
that they cited three specific reasons for this 
reluctance: 

(1) The word “hegemony” has acquired a definite 
meaning and significance in the context of the Sino- 
Soviet feud, and Japan would like to remain neutral 
in that conflict. 

(2) China’s 1975 Constitution speaks against 
“hegemony of the two superpowers.” Japan is not 
willing to oppose the US presence in Asia, which is 
vital to Japanese security, and the “anti-hegemony”’ 
clause could be construed as a commitment to do 
just that. 

(3) If Japan signed the treaty with the “anti- 
hegemony” clause in it, Moscow would be so of- 
fended that Japan would have no hope of getting 
back the four northern islands that the USSR 
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seized after Japan’s defeat in World War II and that 
Japan still claims. 

During a trip to China shortly thereafter, the 
author raised these points with Chinese officials. In 
relation to the northern islands, a senior Chinese 
expert on foreign affairs asked him to tell his 
Japanese acquaintances that the Russians never re- 
turn any territory once they occupy it. As for the first 
point, the Chinese indicated that the word “hegem- 
ony” has a clear and unambiguous meaning, and 
that China opposes any form of hegemony, not 
merely the Soviet variety. With regard to the second 
point, the Chinese said that Japan is welcome to 
have special relations with the United States—in- 
cluding security pacts and military bases—but she 
cannot, as a self-respecting Asian nation, support 
US hegemony. “Friendship” and “hegemony” are 
two different things. 

Up to Mao’s death in September 1976, the negoti- 
ations remained deadlocked. Nonetheless, relations 
between the two Asian neighbors continued to be 
much more than just pro forma in nature. Not only 
did Japan retain its status as China’s most important 
trading partner, but Peking took pains to register 
approval of Tokyo’s refusal to abandon its claims to 
the northern islands in the face of Soviet pressure 
or to be a party to the Asian collective security plan 
of Soviet party chief Leonid Brezhnev.* On the 
Japanese side, there were efforts to strengthen the 
mutually beneficial economic links between the two 
countries. 

Since Mao’s departure from the scene, the new 
Chinese leaders have made no significant move 
toward amelioration of relations with Tokyo. Nor, 
for that matter, has Japan’s new Prime Minister 
Takeo Fukuda taken any big steps either. The 
Chinese press has continued to denounce Soviet 
attempts to influence Japan, and to harp on Moscow's 
“blackmailing of Japan,” ** while Tokyo has seemed 
to be interested in preserving a “genuine” nonalign- 
ment in the Sino-Soviet conflict. With regard to 
the concrete issue of the peace treaty, the impasse 
over the “anti-hegemony” clause has persisted. 
China has maintained its position in favor of the 
inclusion of the clause, and Japanese efforts to 
bring about a softening of that stand have thus far 
proved of no avail. In 1974, Kiichi Miyazawa, then 
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Japan’s Foreign Minister, had offered the Chinese 
‘a Japanese interpretation” of the clause which 
would make it palatable to Tokyo; but in conversa- 
tions with Yoshikatsu Takeiri, chairman of the op- 
position Komeito (Clean Government Party), in early 
1977, Hua Kuo-feng for the first time indicated 
plainly that the Miyazawa “interpretation” would 
amount to “an abandonment of Chinese principles” 
and a “retreat from the spirit” of the Sino-Japanese 
communiqué of 1972 (even though Prime Minister 
Fukuda had specifically asked Takeiri to convey as- 
Surances to Hua of Japan’s intention to honor the 
spirit of the 1972 communiqué).” 

Despite these difficulties, the new Chinese 
leaders continue to seek Japan’s friendship and to 
try to contain Soviet influence and designs in Japan. 
For example, in his talks with Takeiri, Hua blamed 


22 Far Eastern Economic Review, Feb. 4, 1977, pp. 8-9. 
23 /bid., p. 9. 


A photo on the occasion of the talks between the Chinese Communist Party and Japan’s Komeito (Clean 


the stalemate in the treaty negotiation on “Japanese 
officials opposed to Sino-Japanese friendship, not... 
the Japanese people in general.” * 


Southeast Asia 


Since the late 1950’s, China’s aim in Southeast 
Asia—as elsewhere in the Third World—has been | 
to secure a major stake in regional affairs at the 
expense of the Soviet Union, to become both the 
ideological fountainhead for the area’s Communist | 
forces and the dominant influence there generally. | 
In pursuing this goal, Peking has encountered two 
major problems: (a) the presence of 15 million or so 
Overseas Chinese in Southeast Asian countries and 
(b) competing claims for support from local Com- 
munist movements attempting to win power and 
from local non-Communist governments in power. 

As to the first, Peking authorities have repeatedly 
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Government Party) on January 22, 1977, in Peking. In the front row center is Hua Kuo-feng, Chairman 
of the CCP and Premier of the People’s Republic of China, and to his immediate right (without glasses) is 
Yoshikatsu Takeiri, Chairman of the Central Executive Committee of the Komeito and leader of the party’s 


delegation. 


—Photo from China Pictorial (Peking), No. 4, 1977, inside front cover. 
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advised persons of Chinese ancestry abroad to seek 
citizenship of the countries within which they reside, 
but if such persons choose not to do so, Peking 
officials have counseled them at least to respect the 
laws of the land where they live or to return to 
China. In accordance with this policy, the People’s 
Republic of China repatriated 100,000 Chinese from 
Indonesia in 1966 and refrained from complaining 
about the anti-Chinese campaigns in Malaysia in 
1969. 

To reassure its Southeast Asian neighbors of the 
benign nature of its approach toward Chinese abroad 
in the post-Cultural Revolution period, the Peking 
government abolished the Overseas Chinese Affairs 
Commission in 1973. This body had been in exist- 
ence since 1949 to handle matters concerning the 
Overseas Chinese. 

With respect to the second problem, the post- 
Cultural Revolution period brought a substantial 
shift in line by Peking. Throughout the 1960's, and 
especially during the Cultural Revolution, the PRC 
had given priority to support for insurgent or “na- 
tional liberation” movements in Southeast Asia, and 
this policy had constituted a serious hurdle to closer 
relations with the existing regimes in the area, which 
feared Chinese-backed attempts to overthrow them. 
After 1969, however, Peking began to emphasize 
efforts to woo these regimes and to downplay sup- 
port of insurgent movements, although it did not 
entirely foresake its championing of such move- 
ments. 

Before Mao’s death, the new policy led to the 
establishment of formal diplomatic relations with 
Malaysia, the Philippines, and Thailand. It also 
produced a reversal in the PRC’s attitude toward the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN). 
Whereas China had initially denounced this group 
as “a new anti-China, anti-Communist alliance” at 
the time of its establishment in August 1967, 
Radio Peking on January 18, 1976, praised the 
efforts of the ASEAN nations at economic coopera- 
tion as “successive victories in their common strug- 
gle against hegemonism.” * The Chinese also en- 
dorsed an old ASEAN proposal to establish “a zone 
of peace, freedom, and neutrality in Southeast 
Asia,” as reaffirmed in ASEAN’s Bali Declaration of 
| February 24, 1976.” 
| To further Soviet ends, Moscow’s propaganda 

directed toward the non-Communist Southeast Asian 
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24 FBIS-CHI, Jan. 23, 1976, p. AY. 
25 On this declaration, see The Times (London), Feb. 25, 1976. 
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Mao Tse-tung’s June 1975 meeting with Philippines 
President Ferdinand Marcos in Peking. Madame 


Ymelda Marcos looks on. 
—EUPRA. 


countries continued to play upon the theme of 
China’s alleged attempts to ‘‘export revolution.” For 
example, a Radio Peace and Progress broadcast of 
September 8, 1975, declared that Southeast Asian 
nations faced a “common threat to peace from the 
Chinese-supported insurgent movements,” and_ it 
charged that “the all-round support given by Peking 
to the anti-government forces active in Southeast 
Asian countries is just one of the time bombs planted 
by the Chinese leaders to wreck peace in Asia and 
to impose their hegemony.” * 

But much of the fear of Peking on the part of 
the non-Communist Southeast Asian governments 
seemed to have dissipated, and they appeared to 
consider China’s new overtures as a counterpoise to 
those of the USSR. Certainly, none of the regimes 
rushed to back Brezhnev’s proposal for the establish- 
ment of an Asian collective security system. 

As for the victorious Communist forces in Indo- 
china, Peking sought to maintain cordial relations 
with all of them. The growing Hanoi-Moscow entente, 
to be sure, worried the Chinese leaders.’” Neverthe- 
less, they remained confident that the people of 
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26 Radio Peace and Progress (Moscow), Sept. 8, 1975. 

27 For further discussion of this development and other aspects of 
Vietnam’s foreign policy, as well as analysis of the international 
outlooks of the new Communist regimes in Cambodia and Laos, see 
Ellen J. Hammer, ‘Indochina: Communist but Nonaligned,”’ 

Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), May-June 1976, pp. 1-17. 
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Chinese Communist Party Chairman Hua Kuo-feng (right) and CCP Vice Chairman Yeh Chien-ying (left) 
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converse with General Vo Nguyen Giap, member of the Politburo of the Vietnam Communist Party and 


Minister of National Defense of the Socialist Republic of Vietnam, during his visit to Peking on June 2, 1977. | 


Vietnam, who had made such great sacrifices to 
secure their independence, would not be reduced 
to satellite status in the way the East Europeans 
had been after World War Il. The Chinese also 
claimed that China and Vietnam have been bound 
to each other for 2,000 years. While Vietnam wants 
independence from China as well as from the 
USSR, the geographical proximity of Vietnam and 
China, their cultural affinity, and many other factors 
give the two countries so much in common that they 
must stay on good terms.”® 

In the post-Mao era, China has persisted in its 
efforts to cultivate better relations with all the exist- 
ing governments in the area. For example, when 
ASEAN foreign ministers met in special session in 
Manila on February 24, 1977, the Peking media re- 
ported the gathering without adverse comment.” 
Moreover, China welcomed the agreement signed 
shortly thereafter by Malaysia, Indonesia, and Singa- 
pore on safety of navigation through the Strait of 
Malacca, and it termed the conclusion of the agree- 
ment “a telling blow to Soviet maritime hegemony.””° 

28 This account of Chinese views is based on the author’s talks 
with Chinese leaders and diplomats in July-August 1976. 

29 See, for example, the New China News Agency dispatch of 
Feb. 24, 1977, in FB/S-CHI, Feb. 25, 1977, pp. A8-9. 

30 Peking Review, March 25, 1977, p. 18. 


31 For this assessment of ASEAN attitudes, see Far Eastern 
Economic Review, Feb. 18, 1977; p. 26. 


—Hsinhua via UPI. 


For the ASEAN countries, China now “is not even an 
ominous cloud on the distant horizon.” * 

Peking’s undertakings vis-a-vis Vietnam, however, 
have proved less successful. Competing claims for 
islands in the South China Sea, where oil shapes the 
“power game,” have kept China and Vietnam uneasy 
neighbors, although not yet squabbling comrades. At 
the same time, Peking appears to be watching with — 
keen interest Hanoi’s attempts to improve its rela- | 
tions with ASEAN countries and with the United 
States. The Chinese would no doubt be happy to see 
these efforts bear fruit so as to reduce Hanoi’s 
dependence on Moscow. 


South Asia 


Throughout the period from the early 1960’s to 
the mid-1970’s, the broad outlines of Chinese policy — 
toward South Asia were shaped by the Sino-Indian 
border war of 1962. This war, which resulted in a 
military debacle for India, froze relations between 
New Delhi and Peking for many years, and it pro- 
vided the USSR an opening to expand its influence 
in the area. Indeed, India became a key factor in 
Moscow’s overall efforts to isolate and weaken China. 
Therefore, Peking turned to Pakistan, India’s prime 
enemy, as China’s chief informal ally in South Asia. 


Sino-Pakistani ties survived the strains of the 
Cultural Revolution of 1966-69, and relations grew 


| more cordial during the 1969-71 period, when Pakis- 


tan assisted in the formative stages of the Sino- 
American rapprochement of 1971-72. Nonetheless, 
the Chinese leaders told Pakistan’s President Agha 


| Mohammad Yahya Khan during his visit to Peking in 


November 1970 that China and India might resume 
full diplomatic relations, which had not existed since 
the 1962 war.” 

But the 1971 Bangladesh crisis and the third 
Indo-Pakistani war brought any plans of this sort to 
an abrupt halt. India’s role in the dismemberment 
of Pakistan, China’s closest friend in the area, was 
disturbing enough to Peking, but even more unset- 
tling was India’s reliance on Soviet diplomatic back- 
ing to sustain its intervention in what was East Pakis- 
tan. The new balance of power that emerged in the 
area after the crisis thus represented a big diplomatic 
triumph for Moscow.” 

Signs of a change in atmosphere began to appear, 
however, in 1975-76, during the last months of 
Mao’s life. New Delhi, for its part, seemed to feel 
constrained by a lack of diplomatic options. During 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s heyday, India had enjoyed an 
excellent diplomatic position: she was a leader of the 
nonaligned countries, and both superpowers sought 
her friendship. But the 1971 crisis had tarnished her 
image in the Third World. Even in Bangladesh, 
essentially her client state in 1972-74, there was 
widespread anti-Indian feeling. (This eventually 
brought about the overthrow of the pro-Indian gov- 
ernment on August 15, 1975.) More important, New 
Delhi’s ties with Washington were severely strained, 
and its relations with China remained totally frozen. 
Consequently, the Indians set out to improve their 
standing with Peking. 

The Chinese, hoping to make some dent in the 
Moscow-New Delhi entente, responded positively. 
On April 15, 1975, China and India announced that 
they were restoring diplomatic links at the ambas- 
sadorial level.** The new ambassadors presented 
their credentials in an amicable atmosphere, and by 
August 26, 1976, it could be reported in the Indian 
parliament that there had been no anti-Indian 
propaganda by the Chinese in recent months. A 
few days later, the Indian parliament was also in- 
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32 Based on the author’s reading of the minutes of the talks 
between Yahya and Chou En-lai in November 1970. 

33 For details, see this author’s /ndia, Pakistan, Bangladesh, and 
the Major Powers, New York, NY, Free Press, 1975. 

34 See Times of India (New Delhi), April 16, 1975. 
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formed that New Delhi was exploring prospects for 
trade with China, which had ceased in 1962.°° 

These cautious moves by China and India to 
bridge the long-standing gap between them were 
bound to cause worry in Pakistan. Reliable sources 
in Peking told the author in July-August 1976 that 
Islamabad had been assured of China’s continued 
friendship and help. But it was clear that just as 
the Indians wanted to widen their diplomatic options, 
so the Chinese wished to have more than one friend 
among the countries of South Asia. This was particu- 
larly true because the Chinese realized that the 
cordial attitude of Pakistan’s Prime Minister Zulfikar 
Ali Bhutto might reflect his perception of the 
exigencies of Pakistan’s situation rather than genuine 
conviction on his part. It was Bhutto, for example, 
who had rejected Chou En-lai’s offer of a “friendship 
pact” on January 27, 1964, and when President 
Ayub was reshaping Pakistan’s foreign policy after 
the 1962 Sino-Indian war and trying to better re- 
lations with Peking, Bhutto’s advice to Ayub had 
been “‘to look toward Moscow” instead of Peking.” 

In keeping with its desire for expanded links in 
the area, Peking also opened up diplomatic relations 
with Bangladesh after the military coup there on 
August 15, 1975. Under the joint influence of India 
and the Soviet Union, Mujibur Rahman, the founder 
and leader of Bangladesh until the coup, had 
adopted a negative attitude toward Peking, but the 
new government evinced a willingness to establish 
ties on the basis of mutual interests. China re- 
sponded accordingly. 

Since Mao’s departure from the scene, Chinese 
policy toward South Asia as a whole has been essen- 
tially an elaboration of the more diversified approach 
followed during the year or so prior to the Chair- 
man’s death, although events in India and Pakistan 
have produced some changes in nuance. As far as 
Bangladesh is concerned, China has endeavored 
to solidify the new links between the two countries 
with utmost dispatch. On January 2-6, 1977, General 
Ziaur Rahman, then the Chief Martial Law Adminis- 
trator but President since a May referendum, made 
a state visit to China, and he received a warm and 
grand reception, with Chairman Hua appearing at 
the airport to greet him. Zia, on his side, paid warm 
tributes to the growing China-Bangladesh friendship. 
More important from the Chinese standpoint, he 
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35 See Far Eastern Economic Review, Oct. 1, 1976, pp. 67-68. 
36 Based on the author’s reading of the Pakistan government’s 
unpublished documents and papers. 
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Hua Kuo-feng (right), Chairman of the Chinese Communist Party and Premier of the People’s Republic of | 


China, talks with Major General Ziaur Rahman, Chief Martial Law Administrator (now President) of Bangla- |} 


desh, in Peking on January 4, 1977. 


specifically denounced ‘expansionism and hegemo- 
nism”—a veiled reference to Soviet maneuverings 
in Asia—in his speeches during his stay.*’ 

The increased amicability between Peking and 
Dacca has had concrete, as opposed to verbal, mani- 
festations as well. During Zia’s visit to China, the 
two countries signed an economic and technical co- 
Operation agreement and a trade and credit agree- 
ment.** More significant is the fact that the Chinese 
have offered military supplies to Bangladesh. Reli- 
able sources have informed the author that China 
has agreed to send four squadrons of MIG 21’s for 
the Bangladesh air force. The Chinese, according 
to the report, were willing to provide as many as 12 
squadrons, but Bangladesh was unable to accept so 
many because of “the lack of storage and mainte- 
nance facilities.” Bangladesh pilots have also gone 
to Peking for training.*° 
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37 Peking Review, Jan. 7, 1977, p. 20; Bangladesh Times (Dacca), 
March 16, 1977. 

38 Peking Review, Jan. 7, 1977, p. 4. 

39 Far Eastern Economic Review, April ae NS Fa 


Photo from China Pictorial (Peking), Nos. 2-3, 1977, p. 3. | 


With regard to Pakistan, the Chinese have con- 
tinued to be friendly, but they have exhibited less 
enthusiasm about Prime Minister Bhutto himself 
than the Russians have. For instance, Moscow’s 
Radio Peace and Progress attributed Bhutto’s suc- 
cess in the Pakistani election of March 1977 to his 
“sober and positive foreign policy,” and Pravda 
spoke of his “realistic foreign policy.” *° The Chinese, 
in constrast, merely reported the results of the elec- 
tion without comment.** This reservation may stem 
from the fact that since China began to try to im- 
prove its relations with India, Bhutto has appeared 
a little cool toward Peking and hinted at closer ties 
with Moscow. * 


* As this article was going to press, the armed forces of Pakistan, 
reacting to the impasse which had developed in relations between 
ruling and opposition forces in the country over the results of the 
March 1977 election, overthrew Prime Minister Bhutto. The effects of 
this change on Soviet and Chinese relations with Pakistan are not 
clear.—Eds. 

40 See Impact International (London), March 25-April 7, 1977. 

41 New China News Agency report of March 8, 1977, in FB/S-CHI, 
March 9, 1977, p. A6. 
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For the first several months after Mao’s demise, | But it is still too early to discern the shape of India’s 
the new Chinese leaders behaved cautiously but} foreign policy under Desai, and the Chinese—like 
amicably toward India. For example, they sent a| the rest of the world—-seem to be waiting and 
group of scientists to make a week-long study tour watching. 
of different enterprises and research and develop- 
ment centers in India in October 1976. But the 
great weight that New Delhi attached to Moscow's Prospects 
assistance, particularly its military supplies, and 


India’s unhappiness at China’s continued support of In sum, then, the disappearance of Mao and 
Pakistan served to keep the relationship from blos- | Chou from the Chinese leadership have not thus 
soming rapidly. far produced any earthshaking changes in China’s 


The defeat of Indira Gandhi and her Congress | outlook toward the world abroad, and especially 
party in the March 1977 election, however, intro- | toward Asia. As for the future, it is predictable that 
duced a new element into the equation. This was | the passage of time will probably bring changes of 
particularly true in light of speculation that the new | one sort or another, but it is difficult to foresee now 
Indian government headed by Morarji Desai might | what the character of these might be. New develop- 
follow a “genuine” nonalignment policy—that is, it | ments and altering circumstances will have at least 
might move away from the close relationship that | as much influence on them as Subjective factors, 
‘Mrs. Gandhi had forged with Moscow and try to | and such things are virtually impossible to anticipate 
‘improve India’s ties with both Peking and Wash- | with any great accuracy. 
ington. At the same time, the record of the post-Mao 
_ Chinese media reported Mrs. Gandhi’s downfall | Chinese leadership to date does suggest a few ob- 
hopefully as well as positively. Commenting on the | servations relevant to Chinese foreign policy in the 
election results, Peking Review said: years ahead. To begin with, China has emerged 
from the early stages of the succession to Mao with 
This significant change in the Indian political scene | its unity intact. The Chinese people have accepted 
will have an important bearing on the situation in | the decision of the Communist Party without excep- 
the South Asian subcontinent and the Indian Ocean. | tional turmoil or bloodshed, not to speak of civil 
: ; ; 5 : war. To be sure, there have been reports of disturb- 

The results not only declared the bankruptcy of | ances in some provinces, but none of these disturb- 
the internal and external policies pursued by Indira | ances has posed an immediate threat to China’s 
Gandhi who had tailed after the Soviet Union, | stability and continued progress. Thus, the current 
policies which harmed the country and brought suf- | regime appears to be in a position to uphold the 
fering to the people; they also marked a serious set- country’s national security interests and to pursue 
back to Moscow’s expansionist scheme in the South | policies consonant with the country’s national, re- 
Asian region. gional, and global political interests. 

India occupies an important strategic position in Under such conditions, the Chinese leaders are 
Asia and the Indian Ocean. To realize their fond | likely to insist forcefully that no important issues 
dream of dominating the world the new tsars curried | in Asia can be decided without China’s involvement, 
favor with the Indira Gandhi government and tried | for China has now emerged as the key local power in 
| to drag India into the orbit of their counterrevolu- | the region. Moreover, they will probably persist in 


| tionary global strategy... .” efforts to realize China’s potential for becoming a 
Ce | ssuperpower with tremendous appeal to Afro-Asian 
42 Far Eastern Economic Review, Oct. 1, 1976, p. 68. countries. 


43 Peking Review, April 8, 1977, p. 23. 
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Foreign Technology and 


Economic Growth 


By Shannon R. Brown 


Oodern economic growth, economists now 

recognize, is increasingly dependent upon 

technological change. This is not to deny 
the importance to the growth process of other con- 
tributions, such as those of capital accumulation 
and education, but even these seemingly separate 
inputs often serve in large part as vehicles for 
technological change. The problem of economic 
growth in poor countries like the People’s Republic 
of China (PRC), then, can be reduced—though a 
bit oversimply—to the achievement of a high rate 
of technological change. This being so, one is forced 
to ask where the new technology will come from. 
The present essay represents an attempt to answer 
this question for the Chinese case. 

Scientific knowledge and technological change are 
international in character. The Chinese are aware of 
this, of course, and have made much use of foreign 
technology. This is hardly surprising when one con- 
siders that in the 1950's, a period when American 
technological leadership was at its peak, more than 
half of the new knowledge that affected economic 
growth in the United States was of foreign origin.’ 
If such was the case in the leading country, then the 
likelihood for genuine technological self-reliance and 
independence—both common themes in the Chinese 
press—in follower countries such as China, must 
seem remote indeed. Many examples of how Chinese 
industry, like that of every other country, is depen- 
dent upon foreign technology could be offered, but 
perhaps a look at the situation of one branch of 
industry in two very different epochs will suffice 
to make the point. 
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Mr. Brown is Assistant Professor of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Maryland Baltimore County (Baltimore, 
MD). He is currently preparing a monograph on the 
transfer of technology to China in the 19th century. 
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The first modern fertilizer plant in China was 
built in 1935 in Manchuria and owned by a Japanese 
company. To produce the basic input, ammonia, 
the firm utilized a patented German process so 
new that it had not yet been introduced in Japan.’ 
Similarly, nearly 40 years later, in a major effort 
to modernize fertilizer production, the Chinese gov- 
ernment relied on non-Chinese technology of the 
1970’s when it contracted with foreign firms to 
construct 13 of the most modern ammonia-urea 
complexes available. The production process of these 
plants utilizes patented technology owned by Ameri- 
can, Dutch, and Danish firms; the design and con- 
struction of the plants themselves are being super- | 
vised by American, French, Japanese, and Dutch 
companies.’ Cases like this are becoming increas- 
ingly common, and they underline the international 
character of technological change. For, in addition 
to the Chinese, the beneficiaries of the particular 
technology involved have included Russians, 
Algerians, Indonesians, Canadians, Venezuelans, 
and Oklahomans. 

The importation of complete plants, despite its 
high visibility, is not the only vehicle for the inter- 
national transfer of technology, however. There are 
at least three other more mundane, and collectively 
more important, sources. One is the importation of 
printed matter, such as books, scientific reports, and 
periodicals, which is an ongoing process that pro- 
vides a constant stream of new knowledge. A second 
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1 Edward F. Denison, The Sources of Economic Growth in the 
U.S., New York, NY, Committee For Economic Development, 1962, 
p. 234. 

2 Jung-chao Liu, China’s Fertilizer Economy, Chicago, IL, 

Aldine Publishing Co., 1970, p. 8. 

3 Hans Heymann, Jr., ‘Acquisition and Diffusion of Technology 
in China,” in US Congress, Joint Economic Committee, China: 

A Reassessment of the Economy, Washington, DC, US Government 
Printing Office, 1975, Table B-5, pp. 726-27. Heymann’s article is an 
excellent survey of the transfer of technology to China. 


is the importation of new machinery, both for pur- 
poses of capital investment and as prototypes for 
copying, which is an important source of tech- 
nological change in most countries and one that 
the Chinese have used to advantage. And a third 
is the international movement of scientists, engi- 
neers, and other technicians. These movements can 
be short-term, as when Chinese technicians tour the 
US; medium-term, as when foreign technicians 
assist in the construction and start-up operation 
of new plants in China; or long-term, as when 
Chinese students and scientists study abroad. In 
practice, since 1960 the Chinese have sent very 
few people abroad for long-term study and research. 
But those who studied in the Soviet Union in the 
1950’s or in the West before then have continued 
to play a critical role in the Chinese economy, partic- 
ularly in research and development activities. 

Because importation is the most efficient method 
of acquisition, nearly all new technology introduced 
in China in the near future will originate abroad and 
will be brought into the country by the means just 
discussed, i.e. the importation of printed matter, 
machinery and equipment, and complete plants, and 
the transfer of knowledge through the movement of 
people. Very little technology is likely to be de- 
veloped de novo, although considerable adaptation 
of imported technology to Chinese conditions will be 
necessary. It is clear, therefore, that the policy of 
self-reliance, in the Chinese context, does not mean 
the development of technology unknown in other 
countries. That would be wasteful. Rather, it means 
the mobilization of Chinese efforts to select, adapt, 
disseminate, and use within China the highly pro- 
ductive new technology already developed elsewhere. 
China’s efficiency and effectiveness in performing 
this task will do much to determine her rate of eco- 
nomic development. 

Does this state of affairs mean that Chinese 
technology will never be independent, or that it will 
fail to catch up with the levels found in the de- 
-voloped countries? For the foreseeable future the 
answer to both parts of the question is yes, especially 
since the developed countries will themselves con- 
tinue to progress. Failure to achieve independence 
cannot be considered a negative comment on 
Chinese abilities, however, since the high cost of 
research and development and the savings derived 
from specialization in such activities make inde- 
pendence an unreasonable goal for any country. 
Catching up, on the other hand, is not unreasonable: 
it is simply unlikely. Consider for comparison’s sake 
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Part of a giant ammonia-urea agricultural chemical 
complex which began operation in the People’s Re- 
public of China in 1976. This plant, capable of pro- 
ducing 1,620 tons of urea fertilizer a day, is one of 
eight such plants to be erected under terms of 1973 
contracts with the Pullman Kellogg division of the 
US firm, Pullman, Inc., and with the division’s Dutch 
affiliate, Kellogg Continental. The Western firms are 
providing design, engineering, procurement, and 
construction advisory services. 


—Photo courtesy of Pullman Kellogg. 


the experience of the Soviet Union. The Russians 
have achieved fairly rapid rates of growth in per 
capita output over the past quarter century, but this 
has been accomplished mainly by means of a high 
rate of capital formation and a rapid transfer of 
labor out of agriculture into more productive areas 
of employment.* In recent years, it has become 
increasingly difficult to rely heavily on these two 
factors, and Soviet growth rates have declined. Thus, 
while the rate of technological change within the 
Soviet Union has been fairly rapid, the technological 
gap between the USSR and the US or the leading 
European countries has not closed appreciably, at 


4 Abram Bergson, Soviet Post-War Economic Development, 
Stockholm, Almqvist and Wiksell, 1974, pp. 17-25. Bergson holds that 
“Soviet Under-performance in respect of productivity growth 
must be due primarily, if not entirely, to relatively slow 
technological progress.” /bid., p. 21. 
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Table 1: Value of PRC Contracts for 
Complete Plant Purchases 


(in millions of US dollars) 


Year Value 
1972 50 
1973 1209 
1974 831 
1975 SH 
1976 200 


SOURCE: David L. Denny and Frederic M. Surls, ‘‘China’s Foreign 
Financial Liabilities,’ The China Business Review (Washington, DC), 
March-April 1977, p. 14. 


least not in the civilian industrial sector.’ Of all 
countries in the world, only Japan has been success- 
ful in rapidly closing the technological gap with the 
United States.° 

With respect to technological change, then, China 
is not likely to be self-reliant or independent, or to 
catch up with the advanced countries. This does not 
mean that China cannot attain high rates of increase 
in per capita income or that technological change 
will be irrelevant to that increase. It suggests in- 
stead that the transfer of technology is a continual 
process and not a once-and-for-all event, and that 
to participate fully in this international activity China 
will be required to make effective long-term use of 
its domestic resources. If China does so, then the 
new technology—which as a matter of efficiency 
must be acquired from foreigners—will be all the 
more productive. 

To say that China will need to exploit its internal 
resources effectively, of course, implies that Chinese 
institutions and policies will have considerable im- 
pact on the rate of transfer of technology into the 


5‘... in most of the technologies we have studied there is no 
evidence of a substantial diminution of the technological 
gap between the USSR and the West in the past 15-20 years (early 
1950’s to around 1970) .. .,”. R. Amann and R. W. Davies, 

“The Technological Level of Soviet Industry,’’ paper presented 

to the Annual Conference of the National Association for Soviet and 
East European Studies, Cambridge, England, April 1975, cited in 
Philip Hanson, ‘International Technology Transfer From the 
West to the U.S.S.R.,” in US Congress, Joint Economic Committee, 
Soviet Economy in a New Perspective, Washington, DC, US 
Government Printing Office, 1976, p. 791. 

® Edward F. Denison and William K. Chung, How Japan’s 
Economy Grew So Fast, Washington, DC, Brookings Institution, 

1976, pp. 78-82. 

’For a survey of the changing politics of technology transfer, 
see William W. Whitson, ‘‘China’s Quest for Technology,” 
Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), July-August 1973, 
pp. 16-29. 

8 Heymann, /oc. cit., p. 678. 


national economy of the PRC. Before exploring the 
issues involved here, however, it is helpful to review 
briefly China’s past experience in the realm of 
technology transfer. 


The Record Since 1949 


The history of the transfer of technology to China 
since 1949 can be divided into three periods.’ 
During the first, from 1949 to 1960, Sino-Soviet 
relations were good, and China received what one 
economist has called “the most comprehensive 
technology transfer in modern history.” ® After the 
withdrawal of Soviet advisers from the PRC in 1960 
and the dramatic changes in economic policy that 
occurred at the.same time, China entered a decade 
when rates of both technology transfer and tech- 
nological change were much reduced. The first 
half of this period, from 1961 to 1965, was domi- 
nated by the recovery from the Great Leap Forward 
and the withdrawal of Soviet advisers. Reduced ex- 
ports, the beginning of large grain imports, and 
the repayment of debts to the Soviet Union nearly 
eliminated the transfer of technology to China al- 
together, at least in the form of imports of machinery 
and whole plants. After 1965, when economic 
circumstances would have been more favorable, the 
onset of the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution 
created economic and political conditions that once 
again retarded the transfer of technology. Con- 


Table 2: Trends in PRC Imports 
of Machinery and Equipment 


(in millions of 1963 US dollars) 


Average Annual 


Years Value 
1952-56 409 
1957-61 683 
1962-66 224 
1967-71 318 
1972-76 693° 


2 Value for 1976 assumed equal to that for 1975. 


SOURCES: For trade data, Hans Heymann, Jr., ‘Acquisition and 
Diffusion of Technology in China,’ in US Congress, Joint Economic 
Committee, China: A Reassessment of the Economy, Washington, DC, 
US Government Printing Office, 1975, p. 685; US Central Intelligence 
Agency, People’s Republic of China: International Trade Handbook, 
Washington, DC, October 1976, p. 17. For price deflators, Alexander 
Eckstein, ‘‘China’s Economic Growth and Foreign Trade,” U.S. China 
Business Review (Washington, DC), July-August 1974, p. 16; United 
Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics (New York, NY), March 1977, 
Special Table D. 
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Soviet Union after the Chinese Communist victory in 1949. 


sequently, it was not until the third period, which 
began in 1970 and has continued to the present, 
that China was again able to contemplate imple- 
mentation of an extensive and systematic program 
of technology transfer. In late 1972 this policy was 
dramatically underlined when the Chinese began, 
for the first time, to purchase complete plants from 
the West and Japan. The volume of these purchases 
since then is shown in Table 1. 

_ Unfortunately, in part because of data problems, 
it is much easier to date the shifts in Chinese policy 
on technology transfer than it is to evaluate the 
contribution of imported technology to growth. For 
two of the four forms of technology transfer—the 
movement of people and the importation of printed 
matter—there are no data. And while the data on 
the acquisition of complete plants by the PRC are 
better, it is hard to identify when the equipment was 
actually imported, as opposed to when the contracts 
were signed. As a result, the best data available for 
evaluating the transfer of technology to China are 
data on Chinese imports of machinery and equip- 
ment (which include shipments for complete plants). 
Table 2 shows the value of such imports, expressed 
in constant dollars and grouped in five-year periods 
so as to clarify overall trends. Such grouping clear- 
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ly reveals the significance of recent policy changes. 

It should be underscored here that imported 
machinery and equipment contributes to economic 
development in two ways: first, directly, by its con- 
tribution to capital formation, and second, indirectly 
but critically, by acting as a carrier of new tech- 
nology which may be copied or which may simply 
provide a stimulus to technological change in re- 
lated production processes and elsewhere. There- 
fore, any simple statement of the volume or share of 
foreign machinery and equipment in Chinese capital 
formation tends to understate the contribution that 
such machinery makes to Chinese economic growth. 

Recently, Robert Dernberger attempted to esti- 
mate the relative importance to economic growth in 
China of imported machinery and equipment as 
compared to that produced domestically. His find- 
ings were that imports constituted about 27 percent 
of all investment in machinery in the 1950’s and 
about 7 percent in the 1960’s and early 1970's.” 
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9 Robert Dernberger, ‘‘Economic Development and Modernization 
in Contemporary China: The Attempt to Limit Dependence on the 
Transfer of Modern Industrial Technology from Abroad and to 
Control Its Corruption of the Maoist Social Revolution,’”’ revised 
version of a paper presented at the Conference on Technology and 
Communist Culture, Bellagio, Italy, 1975, p. 28. 
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But since machinery and equipment represent only 
about one third of all capital formation,’ imported 
machinery and equipment in fact constituted less 
than 10 percent of capital formation in the 1950's 
and probably less than 3 percent since then. Even 
if one assumes that foreign machinery and equip- 
ment is two or three times as productive as that 
produced by the Chinese themselves, it is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that China cannot simply 
import modern economic growth. 

Beyond the mere act of importation, the PRC must 
also develop a domestic capability to borrow, adapt, 
disseminate, and use foreign technology. As Simon 
Kuznets has observed, the knowledge and technology 
embodied in people and machines are necessary 
conditions for modern economic growth, but it is 
institutional and social adjustments that determine 
whether they will become sufficient conditions as 
well: 


The gap between the stock of knowledge and inven- 
tions as the necessary conditions, and the institu- 
tional and social adjustments that would convert the 
former into a sufficient condition, is wide—as past 
history of the economically developed countries and 
the current history of the less developed amply 
show.” 


What are the institutional and social adjustments 
and the economic conditions that are most likely to 
affect China’s ability to introduce modern technology 
into the economy in the foreseeable future? 


Capacity to Absorb Technology 


The modification of political attitudes, including 
cultural values, is one of the most difficult problems 
of social adjustment the Chinese have had to face 
in their efforts to absorb foreign technology. Initially, 
Chinese pride and ethnocentrism led to the flat 
rejection of modern science and technology as 
valueless. Later, these were grudgingly accepted as 
“merely” useful. And now, while the conscious ex- 
pression of such views is no longer heard, there 
remains much evidence of a continuing emotional 
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10K. C. Yeh, “Capital Formation,” in Alexander Eckstein et -al., 
Eds., Economic Trends in Communist China, Chicago, IL, 
Aldine Publishing Co., 1968, p. 520. 

11 Simon Kuznets, “Two Centuries of Economic Growth: 
Reflections on U.S. Experience,’’ American Economic Review 
(Menasha, WI), February L977 Ops zt 
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ambivalence toward technology which is modern 
(good) and yet foreign (bad). The many anti-foreign 
incidents of the Cultural Revolution, the emphasis 
on self-reliance and independence, and the denunci- 
ation of people for having a “slavish compradore 
mentality” or for “worshipping things foreign” in- 
dicate the continuation of anti-foreign attitudes, 
which must create difficulties in learning from 
foreigners. But as a political impediment to the 
transfer of technology this problem should not be 
overemphasized; and in any case, such traditional 
attitudes are likely to be of less significance now 
that Mao Tse-tung has passed from the scene. 

The Chinese government is not alone in being 
able to create political impediments to the transfer 
of technology, however. Foreign governments can 
do so as well, although efforts in this direction have 
not been notably successful in the past. The long 
American embargo on trade with China and con- 
tinuing export controls, for example, do not seem 
to have had much effect on China’s economic de- 
velopment (as opposed to military capabilities). But 
the past effects of these actions may not be a good 
guide to what will be the case in the future, as US 
policy was motivated more by American domestic 
political considerations than by economic criteria. 
The future policies of high-technology countries re- 
garding the transfer of technology to less developed 
areas are just now being shaped, and the preeminent 
role of economic considerations is clear.’? The tech- 
nology-importing countries are pushing for a more 
rapid transfer of technology, but without direct 
investment, while the technology-exporting countries 
are increasingly concerned about the possible nega- 
tive effects of such technology transfers on their 
own export and employment situations. 

For the time being, however, more strictly eco- 
nomic variables are of greater significance than 
either Chinese or foreign political attitudes. These 
variables include the PRC’s financial capacity to 
purchase foreign technology and the quality of the 
economic institutions that will determine the coun- 
try’s ability to select the most useful foreign tech- 
nologies, to adapt them to Chinese conditions, to- 
disseminate them throughout the Chinese economy, 
and to assure their effective use. 

China’s ability to finance imports of new tech- 
nology will depend upon current earnings of foreign 
exchange, the structure of imports, and a willing- 
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12 See, for example, Henry Nau, Technology Transfer and 
U.S. Foreign Policy, New York, NY, Praeger, 1976, Chaps. 2 and 3. 
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ness to incur debt. In theory, foreign excnange can 
be earned through trade in invisibles such as tour- 
ism, through the provision of services such as 
insurance and shipping, and through remittances 
from Overseas Chinese. But in practice, because of 
China’s size and political attitudes, none of these 
sources is likely to be of much significance com- 
pared to earnings from exports (see Table 3). In 
the short run, export earnings will be strongly in- 
fluenced by business conditions in the West, as was 
the case in the 1974-76 period, but over the long 
run they will depend upon China’s ability to export 
manufactured goods and raw materials like petro- 
leum. Compared to the optimistic expectations of 
two years ago, petroleum exports have developed 
very slowly. If this was caused by the opposition 
of the “gang of four,” as has been alleged in the 
Chinese press,” or if it was due to an unfulfilled need 
for foreign technical assistance, then future pros- 
pects should be much better. 

Agricultural conditions as well will continue to 
affect China’s ability to import foreign technology. 
Good conditions will allow the export of raw and 
processed agricultural goods, such as cotton textiles, 
while bad conditions will necessitate the import of 
agriculture-related items such as grain, cotton, and 
fertilizer. The cost of agricultural imports in terms 
of technology transfer forgone is rather dramatically 
illustrated by the fact that since 1961 the total 

value of grain and fertilizer imports has exceeded 
that of imported machinery and equipment.” 


China’s ability to import modern technology, of 
course, need not be limited by current earnings of 
foreign exchange, since there is always the alterna- 
tive of incurring debt.” In the 1950’s, China ac- 
cepted long-term credits from the Soviet Union, which 
were finally repaid completely in 1965. The experi- 
ence apparently left the Chinese determined never 
again to be so deeply dependent upon a single 
foreign country. But it did not prevent them from 
making further purchases on credit. Among these 
have been numerous wheat deals, which began 
in 1961, and the more recent purchase of com- 
plete plants on the basis of ‘deferred payment,” 
as the Chinese prefer to call de facto five-year loans. 
Over the last five years, Chinese payments for a 
number of complete plants have come due, and, 
after a bad harvest in 1972 necessitated increased 
grain imports in 1973 and 1974, debt obligations 
have mounted rapidly. By the end of 1976, China's 
foreign financial obligations—mostly debt, but also 
including commitments for future plant purchases 
—totaled about US$2 billion.” 
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13 Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: 
People’s Republic of China (Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S-CH!), 
Janed4e19775 bw ELl-3. 

14 Heymann, /oc. cit., p. 685; Nai-ruenn Chen, ‘‘China’s 
Foreign Trade,” in China: A Reassessment, p. 648; Liu, op. Cit., 
p. 54; and data from Table 3, supra. 

15 For an excellent discussion, see David L. Denny and Frederic M. 
Surls, ‘‘China’s Foreign Financial Liabilities,’” The China 
Business Review (Washington, DC), March-April 1977, pp. 13-21. 

16 /bid., Table 6. 


Table 3: Characteristics of PRC Trade 


(in millions of US dollars) 


Exports 


Manufactured Petroleum and 
goods 


its products 


Imports 


Machinery and 
equipment 


Grain and 
fertilizer 


SOURCES: US Central Intelligence Agency, People’s Republic of China: International Trade Handbook, Washington, DC, September 1972, p. 12; 
ibid., October 1975, p. 13; ibid., October 1976, pp. 13, 14, 17, 20; and Hans Heymann, Jr., “Acquisition and Diffusion of Technology in China,” 
in US Congress, Joint Economic Committee, China: A Reassessment of the Economy, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1975, 


p. 685. 
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It is not the absolute size of foreign financial ob- 
ligations that is important, however, but rather the 
claim their payment makes on export earnings. Pay- 
ments on foreign obligations rose rapidly from 4 
percent of export earnings in 1973 to 23 percent in 
1976. But based on present commitments, and on 
the assumptions that exports will expand at 5 percent 
a year and that annual grain purchases will average 
four million tons a year, such payments are expected 
to decline to 12 percent in 1978 and to 8 percent in 
1980.” By international standards, and in compari- 
son with China’s own 40 percent debt service ratio 
of the early 1960’s, the PRC would be in an ex- 
tremely conservative financial situation. Even if one 
takes into account the uncertain nature of Chinese 
agriculture and of foreign demand for Chinese ex- 
ports—evidenced on the one hand by China’s recent 
and unexpected purchase of 5 million tons of grain 
for 1977 * and on the other by the export problems 
of developing countries during the worldwide reces- 
sion of 1974-76—such a low service ratio would 
allow for much greater use of credit. In the post-Mao 
€ra resort to such an option appears more likely. 
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Still, while foreign exchange earnings, agricul- 
tural performance, and changing policies toward 
debt may increase China’s financial ability to im- 
port foreign technology in the form of machinery 
and complete plants, the quantitative significance 
of such imports for the country’s economic develop- 
ment will always be small. The main source of in- 
novation will have to be domestic; more precisely, 
domestic institutions and conditions will determine 
the rate at which foreign knowledge and technology 
is put to the service of Chinese economic growth and 
development. 


Economic Institutions and Growth 


In essence, then, China’s absorptive capacity for 
foreign technology depends not only on her financial 
ability to purchase foreign plants, equipment, and 
technical services, but also on the effectiveness of 


17 |bid. 
18 The China Business Review, March-April 1977, p. 45. 


The crowd examines a display of the firm Friedrich Krupp GmbH (Essen) at the first Industrial Fair of the 


Federal Republic of Germany in the People’s Republic of China. This fair took place in Peking in 1975. 
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her domestic institutions in internalizing this knowl- 
edge and technology. The ability to develop institu- 
tions capable of performing such a task is the true 
test of self-reliance. Success or failure in this regard 
will greatly affect China’s rate of economic develop- 
ment. 

In order to achieve a high rate of technological 
change and economic growth, China needs institu- 
tions that can: (1) identify the foreign technologies 
that will make the greatest contribution to Chinese 
growth; (2) adapt them, if necessary, to Chinese 
conditions; (3) supply them where needed; and 
(4) insure that such technologies are actually used. 
All four steps are important, and failure with respect 
to any one will likely prevent the full realization of 
the potential benefits of modern technology for 
China. The domestic institutions that will most affect 
the degree of attainment of these goals are those 
concerned with the promotion of technological 
change and the quality of the Chinese labor force. 
The technical level achieved in Chinese industry 
before the introduction of foreign innovations will 
obviously also be an important factor. 

The efficiency of economic institutions under 
socialism has long been the subject of debate, but 
only recently has that debate been expanded to con- 
sider dynamic as well as static efficiency. In the case 
of Soviet industry, Joseph Berliner has concluded 
that there is a systemic bias against technological 
change.” If correct, this conclusion would help 
explain the failure of Soviet technology to catch up 
with that of the West. Among the causes of bias 
which Berliner distinguishes are: (1) a price struc- 
ture that undervalues new products; (2) rules of 
decision-making that favor conservative choices; and 
(3) an incentive system in which the rewards for 
innovation are not commensurate with the risks 
involved. In addition, he found that the organiza- 
tional structure of the Soviet economy discourages 
innovation by separating research and development 
(R&D) from production and by separating produc- 
tion from sales. The former leads to the inefficient 
implementation of new technologies, while the latter 
diminishes producer concern with new product 
marketability.”° 

Unfortunately, much less is known about the inner 
workings of the Chinese economy than is known 
about the Soviet economy. This is especially true 
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19 Joseph Berliner, The /nnovation Decision in Soviet Industry, 
Cambridge, MA, MIT Press, 1976. 
20 /bid., pp. 8-18 and passim. 
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Research on wheat and corn goes on at the /labora- 
tory of the Fenghuo People’s Commune in Shensi 


Province. 
—China Photo Service via Eastfoto. 


with respect to innovation. We do know, though, 
that some of the same disincentives to innovation 
and technological change that exist in the Soviet 
Union also exist in China.** And the common ancestry 
of Chinese and Soviet economic institutions suggests 
that other disincentives, as yet unidentified in the 
PRC, may also have been inherited by the Chinese. 

As mentioned earlier, the first task in importing 
foreign technology is to determine which technolo- 
gies will make the greatest contribution to growth. 
This requires systematic search procedures and a 
method of calculating the return to be expected from 
each new technology. Since it is not known in detail 
how the Chinese plan for technological change, it 
is impossible to assess the overall efficiency with 
which this task is accomplished. There are, however, 
a few aspects of Chinese methods that can be dis- 
cussed. One problem, for example, is that decisions 
on new technology are often made by some other 
body than the firm that will actually use it. This has 
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21See Thomas G. Rawski, “China’s Industrial System,” in 
China: A Reassessment, esp. pp. 181-84 and 197. 
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Chinese mechanics inspect a Caterpillar pipelayer 
just assembled in the Shengli oilfields of China. A 
company representative stands in the foreground. 


—Photo furnished by the National Council for US-China Trade. 


been a continuing source of complaint by foreign 
firms that sell capital goods to the Chinese. While 
the exact specification of capital equipment and 
its most effective use depend upon close and con- 
tinuing contact between supplier and user, foreign 
firms very often find themselves confined to dealing 
only with middlemen, the foreign trade corporations, 
that are unable to provide the precise technical in- 
formation required. 

How the Chinese allocate research and develop- 
ment funds is also unknown, but one recent piece 
of evidence suggests that it may be far from optimal 
in terms of economic growth. The American Plant 
Studies Delegation that visited China in 1974 found 
Chinese research on new strains of wheat and rice 
to be well informed by international standards, but 
that on hybrid corn was nearly 30 years behind 
the times.” Given the advances that have taken 
place in hybrid corn development over the last 30 
years, a small investment in adapting this knowledge 
to Chinese conditions would be almost certain to 
produce a very large return. Grain production is one 
of the most critical sectors of the Chinese economy, 
so that the apparent misallocation of resources in 
this case implies that an effective mechanism for 
guiding research and development—such as cost- 
benefit calculations or the profit motive which 
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22 National Academy of Sciences, Plant Studies in the People’s 
Republic of China: A Trip Report of the American Plant Studies 
Delegation, Washington, DC, 1975, p. 66. 
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Operate in a market economy—does not exist in 
China, or at least was not used. 

Once the technology to be imported or developed 
has been chosen, deficiencies of skilled labor may 
still prevent its efficient implementation. Two kinds 
of labor are of paramount importance in the intro- 
duction of new technology: research and develop- 
ment personnel, and skilled construction and indus- 
trial labor. A high quality research and development 
effort, utilizing highly trained personnel, is critical 
in the adaptation of foreign technology to local con- 
ditions. Yet it is precisely this effort that was most 
disrupted by the educational policies of the Cul- 
tural Revolution, with their emphasis on the “send- 
ing-down” of scientists and the popularization of 
science and technology. Although it would be foolish 
for China to allocate extensive resources to basic 
research, there is nonetheless a substantial amount 
of adaptive and developmental research which must 
be done simply to make use of existing knowledge. 
Foreign scientific delegations have found this aspect 
of Chinese science to be the weakest.”® 

The scarcity of skilled Chinese construction and 
industrial labor has also often been a bottleneck in 
the transfer of technology to the PRC. A shortage 
of skilled welders, for example, has hampered con- 
struction of the, large number of petrochemical 
plants recently purchased abroad; and it has been 
difficult to train in a short time the great number 
of skilled operators required for the new plants. But 
unlike the problem of research and development 
personnel, these difficulties seem unrelated to poli- 
tics and should therefore be easier to rectify. A 
more general problem, created by the Cultural Revo- 
lution, has been the emphasis placed on. political 
orthodoxy as opposed to professional expertise. To 
the extent that this emphasis has had results, it may 
have lowered the overall quality of skilled and edu- 
cated personnel.” 

If the new technology chosen as best suited to! 
China’s needs is not simply to be imported, the 
problems of adapting it to Chinese conditions and 
then initiating the production of the machinery and 


23 For a survey of visitors’ views, see US House of 
Representatives, Committee on Science and Technology, 
Science in China and U.S.-China Scientific Exchanges: Assessment 
and Prospects, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 
1976, pp. 13-22. This study was prepared by Leo Orleans. 

24I1n an unprecedented gesture of appreciation, the Chinese 
hosted a New Year’s Eve reception for foreign experts in Peking in 
1976. The guests—engineers and other technicians—"‘chatted about 
the excellent revolutionary situation in the world.” FBIS-CHI, 
Jan. 3, 1977, pp. Al-2. 
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equipment that will embody it take on added signifi- 
cance. It is at this point that the problem of tech- 
nological complementarity arises and the general 
level of China’s technological development comes 
into play. Simply stated, technological complemen- 
tarity is the technological aspect of input-output re- 
lations that exist in any economy. It can create prob- 
lems when, as is often the case, the introduction of 
technological change in one sector of the economy 
is dependent upon a certain level of technology 
already having been achieved in another. Because of 
the nature of Chinese raw materials, for example, 
further technological progress in China’s iron and 
steel industry will require the introduction of new 
technology for coal-washing and iron-ore beneficia- 
tion.” In terms of decisions already taken, it is 
instructive that deficiencies in the domestic produc- 
tion of necessary corrosion-resistant metals and 
seamless tubing by China’s iron and steel industries 
_ were largely responsible for the extensive purchasing 
of complete plant facilities in the petrochemical 
industry discussed earlier. It is the interdependence 
of technological capabilities that makes the importa- 
tion of complete plants so attractive to the Chinese. 
But, as the Chinese no doubt recognize, in such a 


Dr. Donald Swenson (right) of the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory in New Mexico 


large economy as the PRC’s the bulk of technological 
change, to the extent that it is embodied in machin- 
ery and equipment, is going to have to come from 
domestic sources. 

It is for this reason that the machine-tool industry, 
which produces the equipment embodying the new 
technology, plays such a critical role in the process 
of technological change. In the 1950’s, thanks to 
Soviet assistance, this industry grew rapidly. In- 
terestingly, though, it has not been the Soviet-built 
machine-tool plants that have proven the most in- 
novative. Rather it has been those plants whose 
origins, often foreign, go back long before 1949.”° 
Presumably this has been due to their pragmatic 
growth, resulting from the wide assortment of 
problems they solved and the accumulated experi- 
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25 See William W. Clarke, ‘‘China’s Steel,” U.S. China Business 
Review (Washington, DC), July-August 1975, pp. 29-32; and 
FBIS-CHI, No. 22, 1976, pp. E11-13. 

26 Thomas G. Rawski, ‘‘Problems of Technology Absorption in 
Chinese Industry,”’ American Economic Review, May 1975, 
pp. 383-88. For a longer-run perspective, see Rawski’s excellent 
paper, ‘The Growth of Producer Industries, 1900-1971,” in 
Dwight H. Perkins, Ed., China’s Modern Economy in Historical 
Perspective, Stanford, CA, Stanford University Press, 1975, 
pp. 203-34. 
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part of the meson accelerator during a 1973 tour of unclassified areas of the lab. 
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ence of their employees. For political reasons, up 
to now these firms have not received the support and 
attention they deserve if rapid technological change 
is to be achieved. Under China’s new leadership, 
however, they and their potential offspring may be 
allowed to play an even more important role in 
China’s future growth. 

Even if this turns out to be the case, though, 
the adaptation and domestic production of new 
technology does not guarantee that once available 
it will be used effectively. That requires an effective 
system of incentives. We have mentioned the failure 
of the Soviet system to provide strong incentives to 
technological change in industry. How effective the 
Chinese incentive system is at the enterprise or 
commune level is not as well known, in part because 
there has been comparatively little new technology 
introduced. Similarities between certain Chinese and 
Soviet institutions suggest that difficulties may exist, 
but current knowledge does not permit us to do 
more than simply draw attention to the incentive 
system as a potential problem area. 


Conclusions 


In view of the power that the government of 
the PRC has to organize and direct economic activ- 
ity, the pace of technological change achieved in 
the past quarter century must be considered modest. 
The apparent reason for the record is a combination 
of excessive dependence on the Soviet Union in the 
1950’s (which created enormous problems when the 


Soviets withdrew their advisers), the Maoist pre- 
occupation with equity and cultural revolution, and 
functional deficiencies in some of China’s economic 


_ institutions. 


The current post-Mao leadership of the PRC. 


seems more interested in improving production than 
in promoting revolution (though it should be noted 
that a policy shift in this direction can be dated from 
the early 1970’s, long before the death of Mao and 
the purge of the “gang of four’). If, as seems in- 
creasingly clear, this leadership wishes to accelerate 
the rate of economic growth, it will be necessary to 
absorb more rapidly into the Chinese economy 
knowledge and technology available abroad. To do 
this will require increased international contacts, 
including stepped-up purchasing of foreign plants 
and equipment, greater use of foreign technicians 
in China,*”” and more extensive foreign visits, or 
even study, by Chinese scientists and technicians. In 
addition it will require some reform of domestic 
institutions and policies in order to facilitate the 
production, distribution, and use of new technology. 
Such changes are more than simply economic. But 
they will be required in order to achieve a high rate 
of technological change, and hence of economic 
growth. 


27Two very interesting accounts of foreign technicians in China 
are Stephanie R. Green, ‘‘U.S. Technicians in China: The 
Pullman Story,’’ U.S. China Business Review, September-October 
1976, pp. 33-39; and Alistair Wrightman, ‘Foreign Technicians 
in China: The Japanese Experience,” ibid., November-December 
1976, pp. 28-32. 


Rural Marriage Customs 


By Martin K. Whyte 


hat changes in peasant life and customs 
have occurred in China, and how have these 
changes been brought about? The relevant 
literature is filled with conflicting observations and 


Himpressions but very little in the way of concrete 
§ data and analysis. In the absence of detailed informa- 


tion, abstract conceptions or models of the process 
of change in China fill the gap. But such models 
may lead their users to assume patterns of change 


§ for which there is little evidence. In particular, there 


are two rather common conceptions that vie for 
attention and influence the way many people think 


} about the process of social change in China. 


One of these conceptions stems from Marxist 
theory, with Maoist additions. In this view, most 
traditional customs are regarded as the negative 
legacy of the class oppression inherent in the feudal 
landlord system that existed in China prior to 1949.’ 
Once socialism was established and collectivized 
agriculture implemented, so the thinking goes, the 
social basis for customs such as arranged marriages, 
bride prices, and wedding feasts was eliminated. But 
changes in social relationships, attitudes, and cus- 
toms are not immediate. Thus, it is assumed that 
many people who were born and raised before 1949 
continue to be affected by Confucian ideas and other 
“harmful” influences from the previous era, espe- 
cially in villages that are isolated and where political 
work is done poorly. With the passage of time, how- 
ever, old people will die off and be replaced by a 
new generation reared under socialism. It is held 
that this process of change can be accelerated by 
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ideological campaigns, which can persuade even 
older peasants to abandon outmoded feudal cus- 
toms. In short, time and further ideological work 
will cause traditional customs to wither and dis- 
appear, to be replaced by new socialist customs and 
relationships. 

A competing conception of the process of change 
maintains that traditional customs are rooted not in 
the feudal landlord system but in centuries of 
Chinese history. It is claimed that these customs 
hold so much cultural meaning and provide such 
harmony, security, and satisfaction that Chinese 
peasants continue to cherish them today. But the 
Chinese Communist government finds traditional 
customs threatening and demands that peasants 
give them up in favor of new customs that are much 
less satisfying—loyalty not to kin but to distant 
party elites, politicized and dull national holidays 
instead of the boisterous traditional festivals, and 
so forth. According to this view, the peasants will not 
make the desired changes unless forced to do so. 
The government therefore stages repeated cam- 
paigns aimed at coercing peasants to abandon tradi- 
tional ways. In this conception, there is widespread 
change in peasant behavior, but it is brought about 
by government coercion rather than by changes in 
economic institutions or mobilized persuasion. And 
peasants do not change their attitudes correspond- 
ingly but rather continue to cherish traditional cus- 
toms, observing the old ways in private when they 
can escape detection. 

We have here two quite different conceptions of 
how change in Chinese peasant customs is occurring 
and why. It is the author’s view that both of these 


1 Throughout this paper the term “‘traditional’’ will be used as 
shorthand for the set of pre-1949 practices and customs. This is done 
for the sake of brevity; the author realizes full well that peasant 
customs were already changing in important ways before 1949 and 
varied from village to village. 
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conceptions distort reality—that the actual process 
of social change in China is considerably more com- 
plex than either ‘‘model” allows. The present article 
will defend this contention by examining a case in 
point—namely, the changes and continuities in mar- 
riage customs in rural China. 


Official Marriage Policy 


The first step in such an analysis is to identify 
the aspects of traditional marriage practices that the 
Chinese Communists particularly wanted to alter. 
The intended changes were embodied in the 1950 
Marriage Law of the People’s Republic of China and 
in later modifications of family policy.’ 

The major provisions and addenda of the Marriage 
Law were as follows: Marriage was to be based upon 
the free choice of the couple, without parental or 
other compulsion. The woman was to be at least 18 
years of age to marry, the male at least 20 (in recent 
years, in connection with a campaign to encourage 
“late” marriage, new administrative minima have 
been set at the respective ages of 23 for women 
and 25 for men in rural areas). The degree of inter- 
marriage among collateral (same surname) relatives 
was to be governed by local customs. No child 
bethrothal or concubinage was to be allowed. The 
exaction of money or gifts in connection with mar- 
riage was prohibited. A system of civil registration 
of marriages was to be instituted, with local cadres 
directed to refuse registration to couples who did 
not satisfy the provisions of the Marriage Law. The 
patriarchal form of family authority was to be re- 
placed by a system of equal rights for both sexes, 
with special protection given the interests of women 
and children. For example, both males and females 
were granted the right to keep their own family 
name; to participate in work and social activities; 
and to possess, manage, and inherit property. The 
wedding itself was to be frugal and secular; instead 
of wedding feasts and processions, a simple tea 
party after the registration was advocated, with a 
few friends and close relatives in attendance, per- 
haps with a welcoming speech to the bride by the 
brigade party secretary. Divorce was to be by free 
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? Extensive discussions of the Marriage Law and its implementation 
are available in C. K. Yang, The Chinese Family in The Communist 
Revolution, Cambridge, MA, MIT Press, 1959; and M. J. Meijer, 
Marriage Law and Policy in the Chinese People’s Republic, 

Hong Kong, Hong Kong University Press, 1971. 
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A 1960 photo of a young Chinese family; both adults 
are members of the Huangchunying Production 
Team under the Naitsufang Production Brigade of 
Hoping People’s Commune near Peking. 


—China Photo Service via Eastfoto. 


choice if both partners desired it, or after mediation 
and a local court decision if only one spouse wanted 
to terminate the marriage (in recent years lengthy 
mediation has been advocated, even when both 
parties desire a divorce.) The division of child cus- 
tody and family property in the event of a divorce 
was to be negotiated between the two parties, with 
the local people’s court having the obligation to make 
sure that the interests of the woman were protected. 
Widows were to be allowed to remarry without inter- 
ference. 

In general, these provisions represented an effort 
not to destroy the Chinese family or even to eliminate 
extended families (/.e., family groups with several 
sons, spouses, and offspring living under one roof) 
but rather to give family relationships a more egali- 
tarian, “conjugal” emphasis—an effort that paral- 
leled changes occurring very widely in other parts 
of the globe.’ Far from being revolutionary state- 
ments, these regulations simply modified policies 
promulgated by the Chinese Nationalists in. the 
1930’s. But after 1949, particularly in the period 


3 For a review of the evidence that modern forces, particularly 
industrialization and urbanization, tend to produce a conjugal family 
emphasis (with the authority of extended kin in the everyday life 
of the family reduced, and the husband-wife tie becoming the most 
important bond), see William J. Goode, World Revolution and Family 
Patterns, New York, NY, The Free Press, 1963. Chapter VI of the 
Goode volume examines the evidence for China, which is also the 
focus of an article by the present author, ‘‘The Family,”’ in Michel 
Oksenberg, Ed., China’s Developmental Experience, New York, NY, 
Praeger, 1973. 


1950-53, very vigorous efforts were made to make 
the Marriage Law known in every corner of the land 
and to pressure the masses to comply with its dic- 
tates—things the Nationalists had not done. It is 
clear from press and propaganda coverage that 
these initial efforts ran into some popular opposi- 
tion.* But in later years, as the government’s atten- 
tion increasingly shifted to other priorities, informa- 
tion touching on the degree of compliance or non- 
compliance with official marriage policy became very 
scarce. 


Current Peasant Marriage Customs 


What are peasant marriages like in China today? 
The answer to this question as elaborated below is 
based on comprehensive interviews of Chinese 
émigrés who were formerly residents of 63 different 
villages in’ rural Kwangtung Province. The inter- 
views were conducted in 1973-74 in Hong Kong by 
a fellow China scholar, William J. Parish, and myself 
and covered a variety of subjects which will be anal- 
yzed in a forthcoming full-length study.’ In assess- 
ing responses, we have not assumed that customs 
in Kwangtung are identical with those elsewhere in 
rural China, but we do claim that they are not atypi- 
cal, since on a number of points our observations 
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4 The strongest popular opposition concerned the efforts to foster 
freedom of divorce (see the discussions in Yang, OP. cit., and Meijer, 
op. cit.). On the other hand, many provisions of the law met with 
popular approval. 

5 The primary device for obtaining information about current 
marriage customs was to ask our informants to describe recent 
weddings they had seen or attended and to tell how the couple had 
first met, decided to marry, celebrated their wedding, and so forth. 
Additional information came from descriptions of nearby families and 
details about when they had married, where the spouse had come 
from, etc. A more extensive analysis of our results is presented in a 
joint monograph, Village and Family in Contemporary China, 
Chicago, IL, University of Chicago Press, forthcoming. Some other 
results of our research have appeared in these pages previously: see 
William L. Parish, “‘China—Team, Brigade, or Commune,” Problems 

of Communism (Washington, DC), March-April 1976, pp. 51-65. 

6 There are a number of studies of Kwangtung village life in the 
pre-1949 period. See, e.g., C. K. Yang, A Chinese Village in Early 
Communist Transition, Cambridge, MA, MIT Press, 1959; Daniel H. 
Kulp, Country Life in South China, New York, NY, Teacher’s College 
Bureau of Publications, 1925. John L. Buck, Land Utilization in China, 
Nanking, University of Nanking, 1937, and other publications based 
on massive rural surveys conducted by a team headed by Buck circa 
1930 provide some demographic, financial, and other information 
dealing with Kwangtung and the farming region of which it is a part, 
the double-cropping rice region. In addition, the journal Min Su, 
published by the Sun Yat-sen University in Canton from 1928 to 1933, 
contains many articles describing folk customs (including those 
relating to marriage) for various parts of rural Kwangtung. 
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mirror those found in less detailed reports from vil- 
lages in other regions. 

The basic approach to presentation of our re- 
search findings will be to describe the general set 
of marriage customs being followed today (i/.e., in 
the post-Cultural Revolution period of 1969 through 
1974) and to make a qualitative comparison of these 
contemporary customs with the official marriage 
ideals and also with the picture of similar customs 
in Kwangtung conveyed in studies of the pre-1949 
period.® From this rough comparison an attempt will 
be made to assess which parts of marriage practices 
have changed markedly and widely, which have 
changed partially or in some villages but not in 
others, and which have undergone little change at 
all. 

Among current customs, there are a few obvious 
and dramatic changes to be noted. While the prac- 


Two young farmers return from market to their com- 
mune near K’unming in Yunnan Province. 


—Marc Riboud/Magnum. 
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tice of taking concubines was never widespread in 
China—since few males could afford it—our inter- 
views turned up no evidence at all of new instances 
of concubinage (although occasionally the Chinese 
press mentions such cases). Child betrothals were 
considerably more common in Kwangtung in the 
past, particularly among the poor, but this practice 
also disappeared in the early 1950’s. Thus, all 
rural marriages today are monogamous and involve 
individuals who are at least adolescents. 

With regard to marriage age there have also been 
important changes, but the government has been 
only partially successful in achieving compliance 
with the official “late-marriage” policy adopted after 
the Cultural Revolution. Table 1 offers some crude 
figures showing changes in marriage ages over time.’ 


It indicates that in the pre-1940 period women in 
rural Kwangtung on the average married in the age 


range 17-18.5, and men in the range 20-21.5. For | 


the post-Cultural Revolution period, the average 
female marriage age is about 21, and the male age 
about 25. But according to our rough figures, most 


7 Our own study and the unpublished works by Robert M. Worth 
and Janet W. Salaff cited in Table 1 ali rely on informants from 
Kwangtung recalling their ages when they married or the ages of 
other couples. The number of cases is often small, and the 
information is obviously less exact than could be obtained from 
formal birth and marriage records. Ages are corrected to conform 
with Western reckoning. The figures come from villages throughout 
rural Kwangtung, but they still do not constitute a systematic sample of 
all rural marriages. Thus the figures in the table should be regarded 
as only rough indicators of general trends, useful mainly in the 
absence of more comprehensive information. 


Table 1: Change over Time in Average Marriage Ages of Kwangtung Peasants 


Year of Marriage 
1972 1973-74 1968-74? 


Source pre-1940 1940-49 1950-58 1959-67 1968 1969 1970 1971 
FEMALES 
Ch’iao/ Wang 1720 — — —_ a = eo =i = ai ‘a 
(N)P (2)¢ 
Worth 18.6 19.2 19.5 20.5 — — — — — — _- 
(N) (129) (118) (136) (73) 
Salaff 18.4 18.8 20.7 22.2 — — — — — — a 
(N) (8) (10) (8) (16) 
Parish/ Whyte — — 20.0 20.9 20.8 210 21.2 20.8 rad ips 21.4 rsh 
(N) (12) (31) (16) (11) (10) (13) (17) (19) (86) 
MALES 
Ch’iao/ Wang 20.4 — — — — ees ae ple — one aes 
(N) (2)¢ 
Salaff ea Be 21.0 23.6 dex — — — — — — — 
(N) (8) (10) (8) (16) 
Parish/ Whyte — — 24.5 25.3 24.9 26.0 24.0 24.1 24.7 25m 24.8 
(N) (13) (29) (16) (12) (11) (17) (18) (22) (96) 


aIn this column, figures for age are averages computed from the preceding six columns; figures for the number of cases (in parentheses) 
are totals computed from the same columns. 

b’(N) = Number of cases. 

¢ The source does not specify the number of cases used to compute this average. 


SOURCES: 

Ch’iao Ch’i-ming and Wang Chung-wu, “Population,” in Chung-kuo ching-chi nien-chien (Chinese Economic Annual), 3rd ed: Vol.’ 1, 
Shanghai, Commercial Press, 1936, p. B-27. (The averages refer to the double-cropping rice region circa 1930, not to Kwangtung specifically.) 

Robert M. Worth, ‘‘Recent Demographic Patterns in Kwangtung Province Villages,’ unpublished Paper. Information is from 456 women 
interviewed in 1965 in Macao and asked about their own marriage ages. The raw data supplied by Dr. Worth have been recomputed to fit our 
own periodization. 

Janet W. Salaff, “Youth, Family and Political Control in Communist China,” unpublished PhD dissertation, University of California at 
Berkeley, (Berkeley, CA), 1972. Couples interviewed in Hong Kong in 1968 who had come from Kwangtung were asked about their age at 
marriage. Dr. Salaff has recomputed her figures to fit our periodization. 

William L. Parish and Martin King Whyte, Village and Family in Contemporary China, forthcoming, Chapter 10. Our interviews with 
former Kwangtung residents included information about their own ages at marriage and also about those of nearby peasants well Known to 
them. All examples given by informants to illustrate unusually early or late marriage are omitted from our figures. 
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of this change took place in the 1950’s, and since 
the early 1960’s there has been little upward move- 
ment in age levels in spite of the increased official 
pressure for later marriages. In recent years 40-60 
percent of the males and 60-80 percent of the 
females in the sample have been married before they 
reached the new minimum ages of 23 and 25. 

There are several ways in which couples can 
marry below the ages stipulated by commune offi- 
cials. In some villages in 1973-74 the administrative 
minima were not strictly enforced. After a perfunc- 
tory attempt to dissuade younger couples from mar- 
rying, they were allowed to register. In many other 
localities, however, commune marriage registration 
officials refused to register underage couples. In 
this circumstance, one of two strategies was adopted 
by peasants intent on marrying. Commune marriage 
registration officials seem to rely not on official 
commune records but on certificates (cheng-ming) 
provided by brigade cadres, testifying that the couple 
is of the appropriate age. A couple can usually find 
a cooperative brigade cadre, often a close relative, 
who is willing to falsify their ages on such a cer- 
tificate. If this tactic is not possible, the couple can 
still get married in a family ceremony and then 
wait until they have passed the minimum ages before 
going to register the marriage (by which time chil- 
dren may already be arriving).* The government does 
not consider such a couple married, but the 1950 
Marriage Law does state that children born out of 
wedlock have all the rights of legitimate children. 
And our informants uniformly state that local peas- 
ants regard the family ceremony and not the regis- 
tration as legitimating the marriage and the be- 
ginning of conjugal relations. Thus, kinship ties with 
cadres and the support of village opinion allow 
parents and young couples determined to carry 
through an “early marriage” to do so, and in virtually 
all of our villages there were cases of one or another 
of these tactics being used to get around the late- 
marriage policy. 

In regard to the freedom of choice of mates, again 
the contemporary picture is one of marked change 
but still some gap between peasant customs and 
official ideals. Today there are very few “blind mar- 
riages,” in which parents use a marriage arranger 
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8 A recent account from a village in another part of China (Honan 
Province) mentions such a case. When a couple was refused 
registration by the commune because the male was only 19, they 
went ahead and had a family wedding anyway and soon produced a 
child. See Jack Chen, A Year in Upper Felicity, New York, NY, 
Macmillan, 1973, pp. 77-78. 
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Table 2: Change over Time in Ways 
Marriage Partners Met 


Met through 1950-58 1959-67 1968-74 
(percent *) 
Professional go-between 43 Pay 21 
Relative 29 So maf | 
Friend or acquaintance 14 8 24 
Direct contact 14 a 23 
TOTAL 100 101 101 
(number) 
TOTAL 7 26 92 


2 Rounded to nearest percent. 


to seek out a spouse for their son or daughter, with 
the young couple not meeting until the day of the 
wedding. But in contemporary marriages the parents 
still have a great deal of control, with the degree 
of youth initiative varying widely from case to case.’ 
As a general rule, both generations have veto power. 
Few parents force their offspring into marriages 
against their will, but few young people elope or 
marry contrary to parental wishes. 

The actual process by which a match is agreed 
to is quite involved. In some cases the parents de- 
cide it is time to look for a spouse for their offspring, 
and they initiate the process, using relatives, friends, 
or a marriage go-between (mei-jen) to scour the 
area for likely prospects. The figures in Table 2 show 
that professional go-betweens are involved in fewer 
marriages in the 1960’s and 1970’s than was the 
case in the 1950’s. Occasionally, they even come 
under attack during propaganda campaigns. But in 
most localities a few go-betweens continue to ply 
their trade, circulating from village to village with 
their files of prospects, glowingly described.’* Even 
if it is the parents who have taken the initiative in 
promoting a match, the consent of the young couple 
is now required. Generally, this is sought through a 
meeting between the two families, often in a tea- 
house in a market town. There the young couple 
meet and exchange a few timid words, forming some 
initial impression of their potential lifelong mate. 
After the meeting both families return home to con- 
sider the matter. If the initial impression formed by 
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9 For a more detailed discussion of the variation in youth initiative 
in choice of mates, see Janet W. Salaff, ‘‘The Emerging Conjugal 
Relationship in the People’s Republic of China,’”’ Journal of Marriage 
and the Family (Minneapolis, MN), November 1973, pp. 705-17. 

10 On the role of marriage go-betweens in a village in Honan, see 
Chen, op.cit., pp. 72-88. 
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Table 3: Change over Time in Closeness of Roots 
of Marriage Partners 


pre-1949 1950-58 1959-67 1968-74 


Community of origin 
(percent *) 


Same village 3 21 30 23 
Same commune,? 
different village 47 SS 38 42 
Outside commune > 50 46 Se Sh) 
TOTAL 100 100 100 100 
(number) 
TOTAL 34 48 53 158 


Surnames of Couple 
(percent °) 


Same surname 0 38 44 22 

Different surname 100 62 56 78 

TOTAL 100 100 100 100 
(number) 

TOTAL 5 8 16 55 


@ Rounded to nearest percent. 
Or same area as the commune, in the cases of the pre-1949 and 
1950-58 period. , 


either the young couple or their parents is negative, 
the matter usually will not be pursued further. 

In some cases young people take the initiative. 
If they have seen or heard of a marital prospect 
through schooling, commune meetings, or some 
other activity, they may ask their parents or a friend 
or relative to make initial inquiries on their behalf. 
If they are not yet acquainted, there will still be a 
ritual meeting of the two families in the market 
town. But if the couple is already acquainted, this 
step can be dispensed with. However, there is very 
little in the way of pairing off and courting as pre- 
liminaries to a decision to marry. In fact, informants 
Say young people who are seen off alone talking to 
a member of the opposite sex will be subjected to 
public ridicule or even to cadre criticism for im- 
moral behavior. As a result, the marriage negotiation 
process is generally begun as soon as an initial inter- 
est is expressed, before any romance has been 
allowed to develop. 

One former obstacle to a freer choice of mates is 
breaking down in some localities. In the past, it 
was common in Kwangtung for villages to have 
taboos against the marriage of two people from the 
Same lineage or from the same village (even if of 
a different lineage). This has made it difficult for 
young people to choose their own mates, since most 
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of their social contacts are with nearby youths.”* In 
some localities this taboo is still followed, but in 
others it has weakened as peasant youths have begun 
to marry kinsmen (although not members of the 
same lineage branch) and fellow villagers, as the 
figures in Table 3 show. Where this has happened, 
the possibility for youth to take the initiative in mar- 
riage decisions is enhanced. 


Mating Criteria and Finance Customs 


After the preliminary contacts and the initial con- 
sent of the young couple, the two families consider 
the match further. (We stress that this is a matter 
for both families, and not just the young couple.) 
Each side uses a variety of contacts to investigate 
the potential spouse. Several criteria are involved. 
For the girl’s family, class labels are important. Their 
daughter will enter the groom’s family, and marriage 
to the offspring of a former landlord or rich peasant 
results in the class label being applied to the woman 
and to her children, with the accompanying stig- 
matization.”” As a result, marriage into such families 
is avoided unless there are compensating advan- 
tages, and in many villages there are a number of 
males in their 30’s and 40’s who for this reason 
have been unable to marry.*? Economic criteria are 
also important to the bride’s family. The bride and 
her parents want to know how wealthy the man’s 
village is (in terms of such things as grain rations 
and work-point values **), what sort of annual income 
his family has, how well built and spacious their 
housing is, and whether there are many dependents 
or claimants on family resources. In some localities 
it is the custom for the prospective bride’s family 
to be invited to a meal in the man’s home to enable 
her relatives to make a direct inspection of the | 


11 This same-lineage taboo exists elsewhere in rural China as well. 
See ibid., pp. 73-74. 

12 The continued importance of class labels in rural China, even 
though they are based on economic conditions that ceased to exist a 
generation ago, is discussed in my article, ‘Inequality and 
Stratification in China,” The China Quarterly (London), December 
1975, pp. 698-703. 

13 The problems of the offspring of former landlords, particularly 
sons, in finding spouses are visible elsewhere in rural China as well. 
See Chen, op. cit., p. 104. 

14 Peasant work efforts are recorded in terms.of work points, and 
the remuneration received for these varies widely from one production 
team to another. In our interviews, 10 work points (a typical value 
for a day’s labor for an adult male) were worth only .02-.30 yUan in 
some teams but over 1 yUan in others. At the time of our interviews 
the official exchange rate was about 2 ylian to US$1. 
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household, even to the point of looking over the 
size of the grain reserves the man’s family has stored 
away. The economic situation of the man’s family is 
important, but the bride and her family also consider 
whether the groom-to-be is healthy and able to work 
hard and thus likely to earn a decent income. Ad- 
ditional criteria involve personality concerns, such 
as the likelihood that the man and his parents will 
treat the new bride well. The groom and his family 
are less interested in class labels and economic 
status because the woman will be leaving her home 
to be incorporated into theirs, thereby assuming 
the status that they have. More important for them 
are whether she is healthy and strong, whether she 
is capable of hard work and bearing children, and 
whether she has a pleasing personality and a good 
moral reputation. 

lf these further inquiries are resolved to the satis- 
faction of both sides, the stage is set for another 
meeting to negotiate marriage finance. There the 
parents play the leading role. Virtually all marriages 
in rural Kwangtung involve substantial financial 
transactions, and this is as true of marriages initi- 
ated by youths as of those arranged by parents. The 
bride’s parents present a list of “‘bride-price’” de- 
mands, which usually includes some clothing items 
for the bride, a large number of food items, many 
small wedding pastries (used to announce the match 
to the bride’s relatives), and a cash portion. The total 
cash value in some cases is as little as 100 yuan, 
but in others exceeds 1,000 ylian.’* The groom’s 
family considers the list and either presents a coun- 
terlist of its own, usually somewhat reduced, or de- 
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15 See footnote 14 for value of the yUan. Often ina locality there is 
a particular combination of goods and cash which is considered 
appropriate for a bride price, but wealthy families may be asked for 
somewhat more, while poor families will bargain for sharper 
reductions in the list. 

16 A precise comparison would require figures both on bride prices 
and on average peasant incomes in Kwangtung currently and at 
some point in the pre-1949 period. We lack precise estimates of 
peasant income for either period, and the only systematic data on 
ceremonial expenses for the pre-1949 period that we are aware of 
come from Buck’s survey, in which the bride price is not separated 
from other wedding expenditures (particularly the feast). We 
calculate, however, that in the current (post-1968) period, the average 
expenditure on the feast and bride price by the male’s family in our 
interview cases has exceeded 700 ylian, while at the same time 
the average peasant household income for all of China (not just 
Kwangtung) has not been much more than 700 yuan. Thus, 
Kwangtung peasants are now spending about as much on these parts 
of the wedding as the average Chinese peasant family earns in a year. 
In Buck’s data, circa 1930, the average male wedding expenditure 
in seven Kwangtung locations was 230 yuan, while the estimate Buck 
gives of average peasant household income for all of China at that 
time was 400 yuan; hence, the sampled Kwangtung peasants spent 


cides to call off the negotiations. If both families 
agree on marriage finance, then the marriage is 
agreed to, and all that remains is to set the date. 
In some localities there is an engagement (ting-hun), 
which is recognized by the groom’s family sending 
the bride’s family an engagement gift or a portion of 
the bride price. In other villages the couple is simpiy 
regarded as betrothed without any special gifts. 

There are several features to be noted about cur- 
rent marriage finance customs. The first is that 
expendityres involved in the bride price (/i-chin or 
p'in-chin) are often very substantial. As best we 
can estimate, they are not any less now in relation 
to average peasant income than was the case in the 
1930's, and they may be even larger.** The financial 
burden involved requires families to begin saving up 
long in advance of the marriage of a son, and even 
so, many peasants have to borrow from relatives and 
go into debt. High bride-price payments also work 
to the disadvantage of poor families, who cannot 
compete with their more prosperous neighbors and 
may have to delay the marriages of their sons.” In 
other words, many of the negative consequences of 
“marriage by purchase,” as described in Chinese 
Communist marriage reform documents of the 
early 1950’s, continue to be visible today. 

One part of marriage finance has clearly changed, 
however. The two families do not negotiate over a 
dowry, and the bride in fact brings very little with 
her into the marriage: some clothing, personal ef- 
fects, perhaps a thermos bottle, etc. The traditional 
custom was not, in fact, a true “bride price,” but 
an “indirect dowry,” ** since much of the expenditure 
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only about 60 percent of what an average Chinese peasant family 
earned in a year on these expenses (see Buck, Op. cit., p. 468, 
Statistics Volume, pp. 408-12.). Since this comparison procedure is 
crude and the ratio of Kwangtung peasant income to national average 
peasant income may have changed, we go no further than the 
conservative conclusion that the burden of these wedding 
expenditures has probably remained at least as substantial as in 

the past. 

17 One Chinese document from 1963 described a poor male 
lamenting, ‘‘With wives so expensive, | cannot get one even if | work 
myself to death at my farming.”’ C. S. Chen, Ed., Rural People’s 
Communes in Lienchiang, Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution Press, 
1969, p. 213. In recent years marriage finance customs have made it 
difficult for ‘‘sent-down” urban males (those mobilized by the 
government for work in the countryside) to find peasant brides, since 
they usually cannot accumulate the necessary funds. “Sent-down” 
urban females, in contrast, do not have families in the village to 
demand a bride price, and thus they are attractive mates for peasant 
males, who refer to them as ‘‘controlled-price brides.” 

18 This distinction is explained in Jack Goody, “‘Bridewealth and 
Dowry in Africa and Eurasia,” in Jack Goody and S. J. Tambiah, 
Bridewealth and Dowry, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1973. 
The terms ‘‘bride price’ and ‘‘bridewealth” refer to the same thing. 
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by the groom’s family returned as a dowry with the 
new bride—furniture, bedding, and other items 
needed by the young couple. Today very little comes 
back with the bride; most of the bride price is used 
to put on the wedding feast in the bride’s village and 
to start a fund to get a bride for one of the woman’s 
brothers. In other words, the current practices in 
rural Kwangtung come closer to the proscribed 
“marriage by purchase” than was the case in the 
1930’s, since the movement of funds is now more 
of a one-way arrangement. Local cadres do not de- 
nounce bride prices and in fact have to offer them 
themselves if they are to find brides for their sons. 
So in terms of marriage finance, we see a pattern 
not of change and progress toward official goals 
but, if anything, of movement in the opposite direc- 
tion. 


The Wedding and After 


After the match is agreed to, there is often an 
interval of some months or even years before the 
wedding itself. During this time the couple does 


engage in some restrained courting behavior. The 
man may visit the woman regularly in her home, or 
they may go to the market to buy small items or 
even go to the movies. Many informants could tell 
of individual exceptions to this restrained pattern, 
of couples who got more romantically involved and 
even of premarital pregnancies, but the rural en- 
vironment works to make such cases unusual. And 
the courting that does take place occurs after the 
match is agreed to, so it serves more as a prepara- 
tion for marital compatibility than as part of the 
search for a mate. The wedding date is generally set 
by the two families, with an eye to work schedules 
and grain distribution times; the traditional practice 
of consulting a fortune-teller to pick an auspicious 
day has generally been abandoned, but families 
often pick a date with a nine in it, since in Chinese 
nine is a homophone for “long-lasting.” Generally, 
a few days or weeks before the wedding the couple 
goes to the commune to register the marriage, but 
again it must be stressed that it is the wedding 
rather than the registration which determines 
whether the couple is married in the eyes of the 
peasants. 


The family of Li Po-yu, a peasant in Kwangtung Province, enjoys a holiday at home. 


—China Photo Service via Eastfoto. 
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The wedding is a festive occasion. In our inter- 
views there are virtually no cases of the frugal, 
politicized tea parties described in the Chinese 
press. For rural party members and cadres as well 
as ordinary peasants, marriage is still an occasion 
for feasting and for joyful communion with rela- 
tives and friends. The bride’s family usually holds a 
feast for its relatives first, using food items sup- 
plied in the bride price. Then the groom sends out 
a party of young males (with bicycles, now, rather 
than sedan chairs) to fetch the bride. With firecrack- 
ers and much excitement the party sets off for the 
groom’s home. There, a much larger feast is often 
in progress. Typical male wedding feasts involve six 
to ten tables (i.e., 50-80. people), but prospero:is 
families with many relatives may have 30 tables or 
more, with people eating in shifts and in many ad- 
jacent houses and open spaces. The groom’s family 
may spend several hundred ylan or more on the 
festivities. Generally, feasting and toasting the new 
couple are the primary activities, but occasionally 
there are domestic rituals in which the couple kneels 
before the family elders or the ancestral shrine for 
a blessing. Marriage ceremonies are probably more 
secular than in the past; while the importance of 
worship and ritual in prerevolutionary rural weddings 
is not entirely clear from the evidence, there is 
certainly little such emphasis now. When the feast 
concludes, those invited start their trek homeward, 
but younger guests return the same evening for 
the “teasing of the new family” (nao hsin-fang or wan 
hsin-fang), in which challenges and pranks continue 
late into the night until the last exhausted guests 
decide to leave the couple in peace. 

One innovation in wedding practice does occur 
in a few villages. Some couples now have a “‘travel- 
ing marriage” (/u-hsing chieh-hun). They register the 
marriage and then go off on a trip to the city or 
some scenic location for what is essentially a honey- 
moon. After they return they hold a meal for rela- 
tives and friends, but this seems to be more modest 
than the wedding feasts most peasants hold. Our in- 
formants were somewhat vague on the origins of 
this new practice and the reasons why some couples 
follow it rather than the general custom, but they 
did note that traveling marriages are not advocated 
either by rural cadres or by the mass media. Per- 
haps this new custom has diffused into some vil- 
lages from educated and Western-influenced urban- 
ites, without official encouragement. 

After the marriage the couple lives with the 
groom’s parents. There is little evidence of a shift 
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toward separate residence or residence with the 
bride’s family. In a few villages, it is considered de- 
sirable to build new housing in advance of the 
wedding. More often, however, housing is simply re- 
arranged and spruced up; a room is usually set aside 
for the young couple, with new furniture, bedding, 
and so forth (involving still more expenditure). But 
the household does not remain in this extended 
form for very long. Two readjustments occur, one 
physical and the other social or economic. As chil- 
dren are born and other brothers prepare to marry, 
the quarters become cramped, and—in part with 
the increased earnings the bride has brought in— 
additional housing is built. The social change oc- 
curs in response to similar pressures, so that within 
three or four years after marriage the household 
“divides’”—that is, the young couple are separated 
from their elders for economic accounting purposes. 
Work points, private plots, and rations will now be 
distributed separately, but the two branches will con- 
tinue to cooperate extensively on such things as 
domestic work and child care. These two kinds of 
rearrangements do not always occur simultaneously, 
and it is possible for the household to divide eco- 
nomically while all continue to live together under 
one roof. But families divide now at a relatively early 
stage, rather than waiting until the death of one or 
both parents.” 

Within the initially extended family, the pattern 
of relationships also has changed. The picture 
given in traditional accounts of a new bride as 
isolated and miserable—made to suffer the taunts 
and beatings of the mother-in-law and husband while 
doing much of the domestic work, until she can 
prove herself and bear a son—is not echoed in our 
interviews. Young wives begin immediately to work 
in the collectivized fields. They can prove themselves 
there to some extent, even before they bear a son. 
And the mothers-in-law are stuck with most of the 
domestic chores during working hours, although the 
young woman shares the burden when she is at 
home. The father-son relationship has _ also 
“softened,” with many fathers turning over the 
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19 If the family has only one son, then family division will not 
occur. Instead, the aging parents will continue to live with their 
married son until their deaths, and to be supported by him and his 
wife. If there are several sons, generally the older ones will set up 
separate households a few years after they marry, while the youngest 
son will continue to live with the parents until they die. In this case, 
however, all the sons will share the burden of supporting the 
parents. Thus, over time there has been a shift from joint family 
structures, at least as an ideal, to a stem-famliy-and-associated- 
nuclear-families arrangement. 
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family headship as soon as they retire from full- 
time field work to become leisured but still respected 
advisers. In general, the relations between the 
generations seem less autocratic now; family obliga- 
tions and authority are still strong, but the oldest 
family members now share that authority with other 
adult members more than in the past. 

The relationship between the sexes has not altered 
as dramatically. Domestic work is still the province 
of women, not of men, and so women bear the 
double burden of working women in other societies 
—they get less sleep than men, they have less time 
for leisure and relaxation, they are less able to take 
an active part in local organizations and community 
leadership, and so forth. The male is still the 
acknowledged head of the household and makes the 
major decisions, although he consults other adult 
members, male and female. Family income is pooled 
and managed by the family head, rather than each 
family member’s being allowed to retain his or her 
earnings. Men continue to dominate local political 
leadership posts, although women now have token 
representation in most communities. And although 
there is less family property to inherit these days, 
what there is is still passed on only to the sons, with 
daughters getting no share. 

Some rural marriages do not work out. Divorce is 
not common, and it is hard to tell whether marital 
disruption occurs more or less often now than in the 
past. But cases do surface, and at least one contrast 
with the traditional situation is that initiative has 
shifted to the female side: about 80 percent of the 
cases described to us were based on the wife’s de- 
mand for a divorce. Divorces are not easy to get, 
since prolonged mediation and attempted dissuasion 
by team, brigade, and commune cadres occur, in 
keeping with official policy. For those women granted 
divorces, remarriage now seems fairly rapid if not 
automatic, and we were told that it is more common 
today for the man to have a problem finding a new 
spouse. (Widows also seem to have little problem 
remarrying, the traditional stigma on such women 
having largely faded away.) But the rights that 
divorcing women and remarrying widows are sup- 
posed to have are largely ignored. Generally, such 
women take with them only their personal property 
—clothing, combs, brushes, etc. No share of the 
housing, consumer durables, or other property ac- 
quired partly through the woman’s earnings is given 
to her. Furthermore, children generally remain with 
the man and his family, or the woman is allowed to 
have custody only of the younger female children. 


In some cases, if the marriage is of recent vintage 
and has not yet produced many “returns” (in earn- 
ings and children), the commune cadres decide that 
the woman’s family must pay back the bride price 
before they will agree to the divorce. So even the 
commune cadres seem to operate on the view that 
the bride price paid by the groom’s family, although 
illegal, entitles that family to the fruits of the 
woman’s work and her fertility. The woman’s rights 
in regard to property and children are supposed to 
be protected by the court, but most divorce cases 
are resolved and settled within the commune before 
they ever reach the county people’s court. In sum, 
women have improved their ability to get out of bad 
marriages and into better ones, but they forfeit 
important rights in doing so. 


The Pattern of Persistence and Change 


We have now reviewed a number of customs and 
practices surrounding rural marriage and assessed 
how much evidence of change or continuity each 
provides. The conclusions to be drawn can be sum- 
marized in schematic form. In Figure 1 the customs 
that have been discussed are arrayed in two 
columns. One column involves those marriage cus- 
toms the government has tried to change. The other 
lists those customs which the government has been 
content to leave alone. The figure is divided hori- 
zontally into three rough categories. At the top are 
listed those customs we feel have changed markedly 
and widely, in the middle are those which have 
changed partially (either markedly but only in a 
few villages, or slightly in many villages), and at the 
bottom are those customs that have changed little 
at all in the direction of official ideals. 

The striking thing about Figure 1 is that no clear 
relationship between government pressure and 
actual changes in marriage customs appears. Some 
customs the government has tried to change have 
persisted, while others it has ignored have been 
altered. For example, bride prices are prohibited 
but still widely used and involve substantial sums; 
the Marriage Law says that local customs in regard 
to marriage among kin should be adhered to, yet 
taboos against such marriages are breaking down. 
These results do not fit either of the two general 
conceptions of social change discussed at the 
outset. If the socialist transformation of the rural 
economy destroys the basis for traditional customs, 
which are then generally eliminated through per- 
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Figure 1: The Pattern of Change and Persistence in Rural Marriage 


Changes Advocated by the Government 


No concubines 
No child betrothal 


Marked . a 
Increasing female ability to 

Change te aes : 

4 initiate divorce 

= Ability of 

Beiirrec lity of women to remarry 
Better treatment of new brides 
Declining power of the aged 
Later marriage ages 

Partial Increasing youth initiative and 

Change voice in mate choice 

Fie Decline of marriage go-betweens 

Botiifed More secular wedding ceremonies 


(though information on past 
religious ritual is scarce) 


Sharing of domestic work by men 
Little or Decline of the bride price 
Increasing inheritance by daughters 


No Change 
Has Greater frugality of wedding feasts 
Occurred Protection of women’s child custody 


and property rights in a divorce 


suasion and education, why are burdensome bride 
prices and lavish wedding feasts so resistant to 
change? lf officially applied coercion eliminates 
those traditional customs that are visible and en- 
forceable while peasants continue to cherish old 
ways in private, why do same-lineage marriages in- 
crease in the absence of any coercion in favor of 
them, and why do very visible customs like wedding 
feasts persist while more ‘“‘private” ones, such as 
the way a new bride is treated, change? Both of the 
given “models” of the process of social change 
assume that government pressure should be a 
critical determinant of what will change, although 
they differ over whether that pressure is applied 
non-coercively or coercively. In neither framework 
does the pattern in Figure 1 make sense. 

We suggest that a different sort of explanation of 
the process of social change is needed if we are to 
explain our findings. We argue that the key to under- 
standing which rural marriage customs have 
changed and which have persisted is to consider the 
consequences of the transformations of the rural 
social structure that took place during the 1950's. 
In this respect, we agree with the Chinese Marxist 
analysis. But we part company with that analysis on 
two other points. We do not believe that the struc- 
tural changes of the 1950’s destroyed the basis for 
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Changes Not Advocated 


Earlier family division 
Earlier transfer of family 
headship to the son 
Declining value of dowries 
More marriage partners 
introduced by friends 


Innovation of “traveling 


marriages” 

Increase in same-lineage 
marriages 

Increase in intra-village 
marriages 


Shift from patrilocal to 
independent or matrilocal 
residence after marriage 

Rise in divorce rate 

Declining role of divorce dissuasion 

Declining importance of familial 
support of the aged 


traditional marriage customs—we argue, instead, 
that it had mixed consequences, undermining some 
traditions while supporting others. Nor do we believe 
that new campaigns and educational efforts will have 
much success in eliminating traditional marriage 
customs unless further changes in the structure of 
rural life are introduced. We also disagree with the 
rival conception of change discussed initially. We 
contend that most changes in rural marriage prac- 
tices occurred indirectly, as peasants adapted to the 
changing social environment in which they lived, 
rather than directly, as a result of being threatened 
or punished for certain kinds of customary activi- 
ties.”° 

Very great changes in the structure of rural social 
life were introduced after 1949. Landlord property 
was confiscated, and then agricultural land was col- 
lectivized; lineage property and ritual centers were 
taken over; prior village elites were dethroned and 
stigmatized, while new, generally younger, leaders 
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20 The important distinction between social change that is induced 
directly (through extortion, reward, or punishment of individuals) 
and that induced indirectly (by an alteration of the social environment 
in which individuals live) is discussed in James S. Coleman, 
“Conflicting Theories of Social Change,” in Gerald Zaltman, Ed., 
Processes and Phenomena of Social Change, New York, NY, 
John Wiley, 1973. 
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took their place; rural education was expanded 
rapidly; women were mobilized for schooling and 
for work outside the home; and new collective 
economic and political structures spanning many 
villages were organized. 

But not everything was changed—many elements 
of the previous rural structure were preserved and 
built upon. The corporate peasant family still re- 
mains the basic building block of the entire system, 
performing many functions (such as the organiza- 
tion of consumption, subsidiary economic produc- 
tion, housing construction, domestic work, early 
child care, the care of the aged”), even though 
some functions have been partially withdrawn (e.g., 
the organization of farm production and the socializa- 
tion of older children). Families and villages continue 
to vary widely in their incomes and levels of con- 
Sumption. Peasants still live in their ancestral 
villages, in which the core figures are a group of 
patrilineally related males. Today’s team and brigade 
cadres are local peasants and kinsmen, rather than 
outsiders. In fact, the roots of young males in their 
native villages are strengthened by official policies— 
including restrictions on urban migration and re- 
forms in rural education which make schooling 
through the lower-middle-school level available in 
most brigades (so students can live at home and 
contribute to family income in their spare time), 
while deemphasizing education as a device for 
mobility out of the villages. Thus, at the base of the 
commune system are social units that have their 
roots in the distant past rather than in the revolution. 

We argue that much of what has changed and 
what has persisted in marriage customs can be 
understood in terms of this combination of old and 
new structures in which peasants live. The decline 
in the power of the aged—apparent in many ways, 
including the increased freedom of choice of mates 
and the better treatment of new brides—reflects in 
large measure the fact that, as a result of collec- 
tivization, parents no longer control all of the eco- 
nomic resources needed to establish a family (al- 
though they still control some, such as housing) 
and that much of the management of daily farm 
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21 When people’s communes were first set up in 1958, they often 
included collective facilities to take over such functions from the 
family: mess halls, nursery schools, old age homes, and so forth. With 
the collapse of the Great Leap Forward and the ensuing economic 
crisis, most of these facilities were closed down, and today they are 
not often found in the countryside. For example, collective nursery 
schools or kindergartens are found Only in some relatively large and 
wealthy teams in the fertile Pearl River Delta region of Kwangtung 
(according to our interview responses). 


labor is done outside ofthe family context. (No doubt 
the expanding education of the young and the 
younger ages of local leaders play some role here 
as well.) Better treatment of new brides, the dis- 
appearance of child brides, and more female ability — 
to divorce and remarry reflect the increased eco- 
nomic role and value of women (who are no longer © 
regarded as “lost goods” by their families) and the 
greater freedom of marital choice that exists today. 
Greater freedom of marriage reflects in part the 
increased opportunities that young people have to 
meet today—in school, in agricultural labor, and in 
brigade and commune meetings and construction 
projects. Thus, the structural transformations of the 
1950’s set the stage for important changes in some 
aspects of rural marriage. 

Even changes not advocated by the government 
can be seen as flowing from the altered rural social 
structure. Earlier family division and transfer of 
family leadership to the son are not a response to 


Young boys and girls from Kiangsu Province study 
together at the Changshu agricultural middle school. 


—China Photo Service via Eastfoto. 
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official pressure for such changes; instead, they 
reflect the loss of family landholdings and the reduc- 
tion of the family farming enterprise, with the labor 
power of the young more important to family income 
now than the managerial ability of the old. The de- 
cline of the dowry reflects the increased economic 
value of women, and the increase in same-lineage 
and intra-village marriages is a response to the 
greater social contacts of the young already referred 
to, as well as to the reduced importance of lineages 
and lineage regulations, now deprived of both re- 
sources and leaders. 

The contemporary rural social structure can also 
help to explain those customs which have not 
changed much in spite of official displeasure with 
them. The primary role of women in domestic work 
reflects in part the scarcity of collective organiza- 
tions to handle such tasks, as well as the fact that 
men continue to earn higher work points than 
women for agricultural labor (so that male energies 
are preserved for remunerative activities). The lavish 
wedding feasts reflect the continued vital importance 
of the corporate family and the life-cycle events 
which transform it, as well as the continued influ- 
ence on rural social standing of family wealth (and 
displays of such wealth). The continuing or increased 
importance of “marriage by purchase” and women’s 
limited child-custody and property rights reflect the 
fact that a woman still moves at marriage and is 
incorporated into the family of her husband, while 
her economic value (both to her parents and to her 
husband’s family) has increased. The practice today 
of such “deviations” from official marriage ideals 
is also made possible by the fact that the cadres 
who have to enforce the rules are kinsmen and 
neighbors of the local populations rather than out- 
siders. These cadres are themselves bound by ties 
of mutual obligation and support to the local peas- 
ants and are unwilling to alienate them by vigorously 
enforcing official marriage ideals that do not fit local 
conditions. 

Finally, we argue that at least some of the things 
we have labeled partial changes represent cases in 
which the contemporary rural social structure has 
contradictory implications. For example, marriage 
takes place later now, in part to allow more time 
for schooling and for daughters’ economic contribu- 
tions to their families; but if it takes place too late, 
peasants are concerned about not having a daughter- 
in-law to help with arduous domestic chores, and 
about becoming old and possibly disabled before 
children are grown and able to support them. (They 
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are also concerned about losing out in the competi- 
tion for eligible mates with other families and villages 
in the area.) We have already mentioned some of the 
new forces encouraging freedom of choice of mates 
and same-lineage marriages, but it should also be 
noted that official schooling and migration policies 
continue to restrict the social field of most young 
people to their immediate brigade, and that youths 
still depend upon their families for housing and for 
the finances needed to celebrate a marriage. These 
contrary influences make parental influence and 
approval a vital element in rural marriage, and give 
some continued life to traditional marriage go- 
betweens. 

We have not discussed every custom listed in 
Figure 1, but the picture of the process of change 
to which our analysis leads is one in which a variety 
of changes, including some not particularly fostered 
by the government, have occurred in response to 
alterations in the rural social structure; it is at the 
same time a picture in which a number of tradi- 
tional customs, including some denounced and even 
declared illegal by the government, have persisted 
because they make sense within, and are reinforced 
by, that structure. A separate analysis of variations 
in marriage customs from village to village within 
our interview sample and of intra-village variations 
supports the kind of explanation we have been 
developing, although all the details cannot be given 
here. 

To refer again to the models defined at the 
start, if suasive pressure for ideological change 
is the key motor for the promotion of new customs, 
we should expect those villages with the highest 
proportion of Communist Party members, the great- 
est penetration by the mass media, the closest 
proximity to urban centers, or the highest economic 
levels to have the most non-traditional marriage 
practices. If we follow the other model and regard 
official coercion as the key, then again the propor- 
tion of local party members or the level of develop- 
ment of the local political infrastructure (reflected 
by such things as an actively functioning poor and 
lower-middle peasant association) should be asso- 
ciated with marriage change. In either case, some 
villages should be “backward” or traditional, while 
others should be “advanced” or socialist. 

Again, our findings do not fit these expectations. 
Villages which register more youth initiative in 
choice of mates than others may hold more lavish 
wedding feasts, while those with more frugal feasts 
may give larger bride prices. Some families may 
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Family and friends celebrate a Chinese wedding. 


allow their young to have more initiative in mate 
choice than their neighbors while actually marrying 
them off at an earlier age. In general, there does not 
seem to be any coherent group of advanced, “‘social- 
ist” villages or families in terms of adherence to 
official marriage norms. What influences whether a 
village will conform to official ideals in respect to 
any one aspect of marriage customs is not so much 
things like the proportion of party members or the 
degree of penetration by official communications 
as it is things like the size of the team and brigade, 
whether the residents are Cantonese or Hakka, 
whether many local residents are receiving overseas 
remittances, and so forth. 

In other words, internal comparisons based on 
Our interview materials point again to an explanation 
of the process of change which stresses peasants 
responding to distinctive circumstances in their im- 
mediate social environment, some of which foster 


—Marc Riboud/Magnum. 


traditional customs and some of which undermine 
them. And the local characteristics which foster free 
choice of mates (things like high levels of school 
attendance and a large brigade size, both of which 
expand social contacts among the young) may be 
irrelevant or counter-productive when it comes to 
fostering late marriage or frugal wedding feasts. 


Conclusions 


The Chinese government continues to use media 
efforts and campaigns to foster new marriage forms, 
but if these fail to fit the local situation, they are 
often ignored. Kwangtung peasants emerge in this 
analysis neither as earnest students of official ideas 
whose minds unfortunately remain clouded by Con- 
fucian ideology, nor as individuals so wedded to 
traditional ways or ingrained with a selfish and con- 
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servative nature that they are unwilling to change 
unless coerced. Rather, like peasants in societies 
elsewhere (and many nonpeasants as well), they 
are concerned about fostering the welfare and 
security of themselves and their families. When the 
social environment around them changes and new 
forms of behavior begin to make more sense, 
Kwangtung peasants are perfectly willing to abandon 
traditional ways. When they calculate that an old 
| custom still provides satisfaction within the altered 
structure, however, they are just as willing to ignore 
official demands for change. Peasants are thus 
flexible and adaptive, but it is primarily to the chang- 
ing situation in their immediate locale that they 
adapt, rather than to directives and exhortations 
from Peking. If China’s communes and villages do 
not undergo fundamental structural changes in the 
future (and only minor changes have occurred since 
about 1962), there is no reason to suppose that the 
children and grandchildren of today’s peasants will 
be motivated to give up those traditional marriage 
customs that still persist.” 

We cannot say how well the sort of analysis de- 
veloped here would apply to other processes of 
change in China. No doubt official pressure is more 
of a determining factor when the policy is one of 
higher priority than trying to alter marriage customs 
and is backed up with more rewards and sanctions. 
There is no clear evidence, in fact, that China’s 
leaders are greatly distressed by the wealth of 
traditional marriage practices engaged in by the 
peasantry, in spite of the recurrent exhortations to 
abandon them.” 
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We do wish to stress, however, that most scholars 
who study China rely heavily on the Chinese press 
and on material gathered during briefings on trips 
to China. Both types of material create the impres- 
sion that traditional customs and practices are out- 
moded “‘survivals” of the pre-1949 society which are 
generally and gradually receding under the assault of 
official media campaigns and sanctions. In the case 
of rural marriage customs, at least, this impression 
is clearly a serious obstacle to an understanding of 
what is really going on. 


22 A number of structural changes in rural organization would, in 
our view, promote further changes in marriage customs—e.g., the 
loosening of migration restrictions so that rural youths could leave for 
the cities; the provision of collective- or state-financed pensions to 
replace familial support for the aged; the provision of public housing 
for new couples, separate from the groom’s parents; the formation 
of collectivized domestic work facilities; the provision of income 
subsidies to level family and village economic differences; or the 
dispatch of outsiders to come in and lead brigades and teams. But 
such changes would all have costs and potential dangers for the 
authorities and would alter a commune organization that in most 
respects is working quite effectively. It seems unlikely that major 
structural changes such as these, designed to foster further change 
in marriage customs, will be adopted. 

23 The general reform of traditional family life has not been a high 
priority goal since the conclusion of campaigns to implement the 
Marriage Law in 1953, although particular aspects of family life, such 
as birth control and late marriage, have received more recent 
attention. It can even be argued that some traditional customs 
perform what sociologists call ‘latent functions’ for the commune 
system. For example, peasants have to work very hard in order to 
save up the money needed for bride prices and wedding expenses, 
and this makes them more diligent and productive than they might 
be if they complied with the official ideal of simple and frugal 
ceremonies. 
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NEITHER MARX nor his immedi- 
ate successors were very clear 
when treating the utopian side of 
Marxian political thought, and 
their ambiguity has inspired rather 
different ideological positions con- 
cerning this aspect of Marxism 
among contemporary political 
theorists and actors who conceive 
of themselves as working in the 
Marxist vein. Indeed, the ques- 


tion of the legitimacy or illegiti- 
macy of an emphasis upon the 
utopian strain of Marxism con- 
stituted one of the points of con- 
tention in the ideological dispute 
between the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Republic of China which 
began in the mid-1950’s. Based 
on an examination of the five 
books under consideration here, 
each of which touches, either 
centrally or peripherally, upon the 
theme of utopianism in the Marx- 
ist tradition as that tradition has 
evolved into contemporary Soviet, 
East European, and Chinese politi- 
cal thought, the present essay will 
seek to illuminate the evolution 
of Mao Tse-tung’s view of utopian- 
ism, the roots of that view as 
found in the writings of Marx and 
Engels, and the interaction be- 
tween Mao’s view and contempo- 
rary Soviet perspectives on the 
significance of Marxian utopian- 
ism for Marxism in the 20th cen- 
tury. 


IN FACT, only during two rela- 
tively brief periods of his long 
Career as a revolutionary thinker 
and actor did Mao Tse-tung give 
vent to a utopian strain in his 
otherwise remarkably pragmatic 
political philosophy. The start of 
the first period was signaled by a 
very early article by Mao entitled 
“The Great Union of the Popular 
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Masses,” published during the 
summer of 1919 in Hsiang Chiang 
P’ing-lun (The Hsiang River Re- 
view), a magazine which Mao 
himself edited. Mao had been 
introduced to Marxism by this 
time, but his article gave little 
evidence of Marxist influence on 
his thinking. He called for the 
formation of “unions” of all sec- 
tors of society to overthrow the 
militarists and capitalists, whom 
he held responsible for the op- 
pression of the Chinese people. 
“We are awakened,” he _ said. 
“The world is ours, the nation is 
Ours, society is ours. If we do not 
speak, who will speak? If we do 
not act, who will act?”’* The 
article was utopian in its affirma- 
tion of the ability of the masses to 
act spontaneously to seize politi- 
cal power from those who hold 
and wield it, and, more impor- 
tant, in its conclusion, in which 
Mao looked forward to the “golden 
age, our age of brilliance and | 
splendor,” which would lie before |. 
China following the seizure of | 
power by the “great union” which 
he had proposed. 

Subsequent to his acquisition 
of a more thorough command of 


1 For a translation of Mao’s article, see 
Mao Tse-tung, ‘‘The Great Union of the 
Popular Masses,’’ in China Quarterly 
(London), January-March 1972, pp. 76-87. 
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the principles of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, of course, Mao’s naive and 
youthful optimism concerning a 
future golden age was tempered, 
first, by the underlying mistrust 
of utopian thought which he 
found in these principles; second, 
by the epistemology which he de- 
rived from his study of Marxist- 
Leninist texts; and finally, by his 
growing experience with the revo- 
lutionary tasks which had to be 
accomplished before any such 
“solden age” could be realized. 
As Maurice Meisner shows in his 
thought-provoking study of the 
intellectual origins of utopian 
thought in Chinese Marxism,’ and 
as is emphasized in several of the 
books under review here, the 
Marxist-Leninist tradition pre- 
sented Mao with an ambiguous 
legacy in this regard. It posited a 
communist stage that would fol- 
low the end of the class struggle 
and the victory of the proletariat 
and put an end to the alienation 
that afflicted the working class 
under capitalism. But its ma- 
terialist foundation precluded the 
possibility of describing this ulti- 
mate stage of political and eco- 
nomic development fully until it 
had actually been brought into 
being. 

Marx and Engels described the 
communist stage in a famous pas- 
sage in The German /deology as 
one in which “society regulates 
the general production and thus 
makes it possible for me to do 
one thing today and another to- 
morrow, to hunt in the morning, 
fish in the afternoon, rear cattle 
in the evening, criticize after 
dinner, just as | have a mind, 
without ever becoming a hunter, 
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2 Maurice Meisner, ‘‘Utopian Goals and 
Ascetic Values in Chinese Communist 
Ideology,” Journal of Asian Studies (Chicago, 
IL), November 1968, pp. 101-10. 


fisherman, shepherd or critic.” * 
Thirty years later Marx amplified 
this picture with the idea that the 
eventual achievement of the com- 
munist stage would be accom- 
panied by the achievement of a 
condition of abundance in which 
labor would become a means for 
human self-realization rather than 
simply a necessity for survival, 
so that society might then “in- 
scribe on its banner: From each 
according to his ability; to each 
according to his need.” * And 


3 Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, ‘‘The 
German Ideology,’’ (1845-46), in Robert C. 
Tucker, Ed., The Marx-Engels Reader, 

New York, NY, W. W. Norton, 1972, p. 124. 

4 Karl Marx, ‘‘Critique of the Gotha 

Program,” (1875), in Tucker, op. cit., p. 388. 
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Engels added, in a much quoted 
phrase, the idea that once the 
class struggle was over, state 
power would be rendered “‘super- 
fluous”; the state, as a conse- 
quence, “withers away of itself.” ° 
The formulation of these sugges- 
tions as to the nature of the com- 
munist stage of the future did 
not prevent Marx and Engels from 
simultaneously utilizing the ma- 
terialist epistemology which they 
had developed as a basis on which 
to criticize their contemporaries 
the utopian socialists for painting 
“fantastic pictures of future so- 
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ciety at a time when the prole- 
tariat .. . has but a fantastic con- 
cept of its own position.” ° 

Assimilating the problematic 
nature of what was at issue here, 
Mao came to place far greater 
emphasis in his own thought on 
the idea of the epistemological 
impossibility of describing the 
stage of development beyond so- 
cialist society than he did on the 
implicit utopian strain of Marxism 
and Marxism-Leninism. He argued 
that because knowledge could 
only be derived from direct obser- 
vation in the course of revolu- 
tionary practice, there was no 
possibility of accurately depicting 
social circumstances which were 
far from realization.’ He showed 
little interest in the concept of the 
alienation of the proletariat under 
capitalism, which some interpre- 
ters of Marxist thought have 
argued persuasively is the central 
concept upon which Marx’s idea 
of the liberation achieved in the 
communist stage is predicated.’° 
As Donald Munro has _ recently 
pointed out, this lack of interest 
has been characteristic of Chinese 
Marxists since 1949.’ 


NONETHELESS, there was a sec- 
ond occasion on which utopianism 
figured prominently in  Mao’s 


6 Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, ‘‘The 
Communist Manifesto,’’ (1848), in Tucker, 
op. cit., p. 360. 

7 Mao first set out his epistemological 
principles in 1937 in the lecture “‘On 
Practice”’ (Shih-chien), which he delivered 
at Resist Japan University (K’ang Jih 
Ta-hsUeh) in Yenan. An edited version of the 
lecture appeared in Mao Tse-tung Shuan-chi 
(Selected works of Mao Tse-tung), Peking, 
Jen-min Ch’u-pan-she, 1969, pp. 259-73; 
it appeared in English translation in Selected 
Works of Mao Tse-tung, Vol. 1, Peking, 
Foreign Language Press, 1964, pp. 295-309. 

8 Marx developed the concept of the 
alienation of the proletariat under capitalism 
most forcefully in his Economic and 
Philosophical Manuscripts of 1844; for 
relevant excerpts, see Tucker, op. cit., 


writings. It occurred in 1958-59, 
a particularly euphoric period in 
Mao’s career. During the early 
years of Chinese communism, 
Mao had found himself and his 
ideas in opposition, both vis-a-vis 
Moscow and vis-a-vis the Comin- 
tern-directed leadership of the 
Chinese Communist Party. How- 
ever, after the commencement of 
the Long March in 1934, Mao 
assumed a position of leadership 
in the party which he maintained 
until his death. And from the 
successful, though enormously 
costly, completion of the Long 
March, through the Yenan years, 
the Civil War, the period of recon- 
struction which followed Libera- 
tion, the socialist transformation 
of the Chinese economy, and the 
collectivization of agriculture, 
every project which Mao under- 
took was, as he assessed his 
activity in retrospect, both popu- 
lar and successful.”° 

His optimism was_ translated 
into a concept of political and 
economic development for China 
which involved the abandonment 
of the Soviet model—upon which 
the Chinese had depended during 
the early post-Liberation years— 
in favor of greater reliance on the 
mobilization of China’s vast labor 
forces aS a means to accomplish 


pp. 56-67. On the centrality of this concept, 
see, for example, Shlomo Avineri, The Socia/ 
and Political Thought of Marx, Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press, 1968. 

9 Donald J. Munro, ‘“‘The Chinese View of 
‘Alienation’,’”’ China Quarterly, July-September 
1974, pp. 580-83. 

10 For an indication of the euphoria which 
Mao felt as a result of these successes, see 
his editorial comments, appended to a 
collection of articles describing the process 
of collectivization at the local level, in Mao 
Tse-tung, Chung-kuo nung-ts’un te she-hui 
chu-yi kao-ch’ao (The Socialist Upsurge in 
the Chinese Countryside), 3 vols., Peking, 
Jen-min Ch’u-pan-she, 1956. Excerpts from 
these comments are translated in The 
Socialist Upsurge in the Chinese Countryside, 
Peking, Foreign Language Press, 1956. 
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the industrialization and agricul- 
tural modernization of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic much more rapidly 
than had been done in the Soviet 
case, despite the fact that China 
had had a substantially smaller 
industrial base in 1949 than the 
Bolshevik regime had _ inherited 
when it came to power in Russia 
in 1917. 

One of the innovations asso- 
ciated with this uniquely Chinese 
“Great Leap Forward” was the 
commune. Mao disclaimed au- 
thorship of this novel organiza- 
tional form, but he nonetheless 
endorsed its introduction after it 
had already been implemented on 
the initiative of local cadres.” A 
particular strength which Mao 
saw in the commune, which at 
one point was intended to be insti- 
tuted in urban as well as rural 
areas, was that it would serve to 
facilitate the transition from so- 
cialist ownership by the collective 
to ownership by the whole people, 
thus to communism.” In  con- 
junction with this reasoning, Mao 
advanced a theory of ‘uninter- 
rupted revolution” (pu-tuan ko- 
ming). “Do not mistake this for 
Trotsky’s theory of permanent 
revolution,” he cautioned. “In 
making revolution one must strike 
while the iron is hot—one revolu- 


11 See, for example, Mao’s ‘‘Speech at the 
Sixth Plenum of the Eighth Central 
Committee,”” Dec. 19, 1958, in Mao Tse-tung 
szu-hsiang wan-sui (Long Live Mao Tse-tung 
Thought), n.p., 1969, p. 259, translated in 
US Department of Commerce, Joint 
Publications Research Service, People’s 
Republic of China (hereafter JPRS-CH1), 
Report 61269-1, Feb. 20, 1974, p. 140; and 
his “Speech at the Lushan Conference,” 

July 23, 1959, in Mao Tse-tung szu-hsiang 
wan-sui, op. cit., p. 304, translated in 
Chinese Law and Government (White Plains, 
NY), Winter 1968-69, p. 41. 

12 See his ‘‘Speech at the First Chengchow 
Conference,’’ November 1958, in Mao Tse-tung 
szu-hsiang wan-sui, op. cit., pp. 247-51, 
translated in JPRS-CH/ Report 61269-1, supra, 
pp. 128-32. 
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tion must follow another.” ** Mao 
himself refrained from drawing 
the conclusion to which his or- 
-ganizational and theoretical modi- 
fications naturally led, namely, 
that China would enter the stage 
of communism prior to the Soviet 
Union.** A number of his col- 
leagues, however, published arti- 
cles, some in language surpris- 
ingly reminiscent of Marx’s own, 
in which they enthusiastically 
affirmed this conclusion: 


A few years from now China will 
become a communist society. In 
that society, each and every per- 
son will be able to take up his 
position in the division of labor— 
he will be able to farm, to work, 
to carry out several specialized 
fields of work, to participate in 
scientific research, and to write. 
In other words, each and every 
one of us will be a “Jack of all 
trades” [tuo-mian-shou].”° 


MAO ABANDONED his second 
dalliance with utopianism almost 
as soon as he entered into it, but 
the effect on Soviet ideology of 
his euphoric moment was pro- 
found. In what is in many respects 
the best of the works under re- 
view here, Jerome Gilison, after 
presenting a particularly useful, 
concise, and faithful introductory 
summary of the utopian strains 
found in the Marxist-Leninist tra- 
dition, traces the effect on 
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13 “Speech at a Supreme State Conference,” 
Jan. 28, 1958, in Mao Tse-tung szu-hsiang 
wan-sui, op. cit., p. 158, translated in 
Stuart R. Schram, Ed., Chairman Mao Talks 
to the People, New York, NY, Pantheon, P. 94. 
This period of Mao’s thought is authoritatively 
covered by Stuart Schram in La révolution 
permanente en Chine (Permanent Revolution 
in China), Paris, Mouton, 1963; Schram 
updated his coverage on the basis of new 
materials in ‘‘Mao Tse-tung and the Theory of 
the Permanent Revolution, 1958-69," China 
Quarterly, April-June 1971, pp. 221-44. 
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Khrushchev and on Soviet ideol- 
ogy of the Chinese claim to be 
outdistancing the “socialist moth- 
erland”’ on the road to com- 
munism. In chapters devoted to 
explicating the ideological treat- 
ment of the “transition to so- 
cialism,” “the future communist 
society,” and “the new com- 
munist man,” Gilison shows in a 
carefully documented fashion how 
Khrushchev’s. insistence on the 
imminence of the achievement of 
communism in the Soviet Union 
on the one hand contributed to 
the revitalization in the  post- 
Stalin period of what had become 
a bureaucratized and stagnant 
society, but on the other hand 
created serious problems by 
raising the expectations of the 
Soviet population so high that it 
proved impossible for him—or 
for his successors—to fully sat- 
isfy them. 

What is most striking in Gil- 
ison’s work for the student of con- 
temporary China is the extent to 
which his description of the “pro- 
duction of ideology” in the Soviet 
Union in the 1960’s and 1970's 
confirms the accuracy of Hannah 
Arendt’s analogy of the onion to 
describe levels of belief in to- 
talitarian systems. While belief in 
ideology is strong among the 
outermost layers—the masses— 
of the society, she asserted, the 
closer one penetrates to the heart 
of the system, the weaker belief 
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14 In his “Speech at the Sixth Plenum of 
the Eighth Central Committee,” /oc. cit., 

p. 263 (English version p. 145), Mao chided 
his colleagues for their excesses in this 
regard, suggesting, however, not that it was 
impossible for China to enter communism 
prior to the Soviet Union, but rather that it 
would be unseemly to do so. 

15 Jen-min Jih-pao (People’s Daily— 
hereafter JMJP). July 29, 1958, cited in 
Jerome Gilison, The Soviet Image of Utopia, 
Baltimore, MD, and London, The Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1975, Pp. 4. 
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grows until, at the center, there 
is a wholly cynical manipulation 
of ideology by the leader and his 
immediate entourage.** Gilison 
makes it clear that there was an 
apparent element of ideological 
belief in Khrushchev’s professions 
of the imminence of the arrival of 
communism, and he asserts no 
mechanical correlation between 
the six ‘modes’ of belief, ranging 
from “active belief’ to ‘“cyni- 
cism,” ”” which he postulates and 
proximity to or distance from the 
center of the political system. 
Nonetheless, his frequent refer- 
ences to doctrinal manipulation 
by what he terms the Soviet 
“ideology machine” leave the im- 
pression of an ideology which 
serves the instrumental ends of 
the Soviet leadership far more 
than it shapes their world view or 
constitutes an analytical tool 
which they themselves employ to 
understand Soviet political life. 
Perhaps because it is very dif- 
ficult to find evidence for the 
view that Mao disbelieved his own 
political theory, the application of 
Gilison’s interpretation of the 
Soviet ideological system to China 
during Mao’s lifetime—an appli- 
cation which, one must add, 
Gilison does not suggest making 
—would result in a substantial 
distortion of the situation there. 
Whether Gilison’s interpretation 
will remain irrelevant in the wake 
of Mao’s death, however, is of 
course another question. After all, 
the “decline” of Soviet ideology 
may be explained in part by the 
absence of a personality com- 
manding and authoritative in 
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16 Hannah Arendt, The Origins of 
Totalitarianism, New York, NY, Harcourt, 
Brace and World, 1966, p. 387. 

17 The six modes of belief postulated by 
Gilison (p. 19) are active belief, remote 
belief, apathy, skepticism, active disbelief, 
and cynicism. 
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theoretical matters, at least since 
the death of Stalin, and perhaps 
even since Lenin’s untimely de- 
mise on what was, by comparison 
with Mao’s long post-Liberation 
career, the virtual morrow of the 


revolution. Such a_ personality 
may henceforth be lacking in 
China as well. 


Paradoxically, Khrushchev’s re- 
sponse to Maoist utopianism dur- 
ing the Great Leap Forward pe- 
riod contributed in an important 
way to Mao’s abandonment of his 
utopian position. Mao responded 
to Khrushchev’s insistence on 
material abundance as a precon- 
dition for entry into communism 
—and to his conclusion that the 
Chinese version, for the moment, 
must inevitably be “communism 
without pants’”—by denouncing 
Khrushchev for preaching a 
“phoney” “goulash” communism 
which, far from projecting an un- 
precedented historical advance 
for the Soviet Union, actually 
represented a plan for historical 
regression. Mao argued that under 
Khrushchev’s direction the Soviet 
Union was engaged in a full-scale 
restoration of capitalism.*® After 
reflecting on the setbacks of the 
Great Leap Forward, his  col- 
leagues’ response to these set- 
backs, and economic and political 
developments in Yugoslavia and 
the Soviet Union after the death 
of Stalin, he concluded that so- 
cialism had to be viewed as a 
“very long historical period,” 
fraught with a prolonged, and 
even sharpening, class struggle. 
The communist stage would be 
Pus SA SF MEL US alot la See Pd 

18 “On Khrushchev’s Phoney Communism 
and It’s Historical Lessons for the World”’ 
was the last of nine lengthy comments 
written in response to the July 1963 Open 
Letter of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. It 
appeared in JMJP, July 14, 1964, and was 


translated in Peking Review (hereafter PR), 
July 17, 1964, pp. 7-28. 


postponed far into the future, and 
the road toward its achievement 
would be one of “continuing the 
revolution under the dictatorship 
of the proletariat.” *® Clearly, the 
utopianism evident in Mao’s 
thought in the late 1950’s had 
given way to something approach- 
ing its antithesis. 


IT IS FOR this abandonment of 
utopianism—of the ‘teleological 
end” on the basis of which Marx, 
and particularly Lenin, justified 
the need for a dictatorship of the 
proletariat — that Jayantanuja 
Bandyopadhyaya criticizes Mao 
in his interesting though contro- 
versial book Mao Tse-tung and 
Gandhi. Professor Bandyopadh- 
yaya measures the achievements 
of the two theorist-actors, whose 
common ground he finds in their 
attempts to liberate and modern- 
ize two enormous, primitive, and 
divided Asian agricultural so- 
cieties, first in terms of the de- 
gree to which each contributed to 
the realization of these goals, and 
then in terms of their promotion 
of what he considers the “ulti- 
mate values” of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity—values with which 
he somewhat questionably equates 
Marx’s humanism. In successive 
chapters he compares Mao’s 
theory of people’s war with 
Gandhi’s use of nonviolent re- 
sistance (satyagraha) and, in a 
somewhat less successful paral- 
lelism, Mao’s “mass line’ with 
Gandhi’s Constructive Program. 


19 A collection of quotations under the 
heading ‘Chairman Mao's theory of 
continuing the revolution under the 
dictatorship of the proletariat’ was published 
in PR, Sept. 26, 1969, pp. 3-10. | have 
discussed the origins and implications of this 
theory in my article, ‘Conceptual Foundations 
of Mao Tse-tung’s Theory of Continuous 
Revolution,’’ Asian Survey (Berkeley, CA), 
June 1971, pp. 610-28. See also Schram, 
“Mao Tse-tung and the Theory of the 
Permanent Revolution,” /oc. cit. 
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Unfortunately, Bandyopadh- 
yaya’Ss comparison in both in- 
stances is distorted by a funda- 
mental misconstrual of dialectical 
thought, whereby he sees in the 
resolution of each contradiction 
the necessary destruction of one 
element by the other. Indeed, he 
attributes to Gandhi, as opposed 
to Mao, what is far closer to a 
correct interpretation of the dia- 
lectical conception of Aufhebung 
(supercession) as it evolved from 
its Hegelian roots through the 
Marxist tradition: 


it is the transformation of both 
elements in the contradiction, 
and, therefore, of the entire con- 
tradiction, rather than the elimi- 


nation or liquidation of one ele- | 


ment by the other, as in the 
Marxist-Maoist view of contradic- 
tions, which constitutes the es- 
sence of the social and political 
thought of Gandhi, and distin- 
guishes it clearly from two other 
contemporary conflict theories, 
namely, Marxism and Social Dar- 
winism (including its political 
heir, Fascism). (p. 31) 


Proceeding on the basis of this 
misconstrual, Bandyopadhyaya 
concludes that Gandhi’s strength 
lay in the unity between his meth- 
ods and his goals, and his weak- 
ness in the disavowal of technical 
modernization. He further con- 
tends that Gandhi’s strength was 
Mao’s weakness: the latter failed 
to understand what Bandyopadh- 
yaya takes to be an unquestion- 
able truth, namely, that hu- 
manistic goals can be realized 
only by humanistic means.”° Mao’s 


20 In support of his point Bandyopadhyaya 
argues that all loss of life is reprehensible 
and cites statistics (many of a highly 
questionable nature) concerning the number 
of those killed in the course of the Chinese 
revolution (p. 106). 
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strength, on the other hand, lay 
in an awareness—which Gandhi 
shared, but which his followers 
rejected—of the necessity for 
mass mobilization to accomplish 
the modernization of a society 
such as that of China or India. 

Professor Bandyopadhyaya tries 
to trace the outlines of a third 
model, one which would combine 
the positive ideas of both Gandhi 
and Mao, while rejecting the two 
leaders’ respective weaknesses. 
Mao, of course, denied the ex- 
istence of any such “third model.” 
Quoting Stalin, he saw it as a 
variation of the second model, 
that is, of a bourgeois-democratic 
society based on liberty, equality, 
and fraternity. Whereas Bandyo- 
padhyaya sees these as ultimate 
absolute values, Mao viewed them 
as eminently bourgeois. 


AT THE SAME time that Mao 
moved from a qualified utopianism 
based on his optimistic assess- 
ment of pre-Great Leap Forward 
transformation in China, to a con- 
siderably more pessimistic and 
nonutopian view of the immediate 
future of socialist society, he 
came to emphasize ever more 
strongly in his thinking a sense 
of history uniquely Chinese and 
radically different from that 
underlying Marxian thought. The 
nature of this sense of history and 
its origins in traditional Chinese 
thought had been suggested in 
two lines of a poem penned by 


| Mao in 1956: 


| Standing at a ford, the Master 


[Confucius] once said: 
“Thus life flows into the past.” ” 
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21 * ‘is Yugoslavia a Socialist Country?’ 
Comment III on the Open Letter of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union of 14 July 1963,” JMJP, 
Sept. 26, 1963, translated in PR, Sept. 27, 
1963, p. 18. 
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Far from a prediction of an end 
to prehistory at the beginning of 
the communist stage, Mao’s his- 
torical sense, combined with his 
fundamental ontological commit- 
ment to the ubiquity and perma- 
nence of conflict, led him to a 
point of view which postulated 
the transitoriness of the signifi- 
cance of individuals, institutions, 
and modes of thought of all sorts 
when seen in the context of sev- 
eral millenia of historical devel- 
opment. He commented in this 
regard: 


Of all things in this world, there 
are none which are not the prod- 
ucts of history. This is point num- 
ber one. The second point is that 
everything which is produced by 
history will be destroyed by his- 
tory.” 


These rules of history applied 
even to Marxism-Leninism, as 
Mao made clear to Edgar Snow 
in 1965 when he pointed out that 


... man's condition on earth was 
changing with ever-increasing 
rapidity. A thousand years from 
now all of us, he said, even Marx, 
Engels and Lenin, would probably 
appear rather ridiculous.” 


Mao’s sense of history may be 
attributable to nothing more pro- 
found than the fact that he was 
a very old man living in a very 
old society; nevertheless, it be- 
came so central a part of his 
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22 “Swimming,” translated in Jerome Chen, 
Mao and the Chinese Revolution, New York, 
NY, Oxford University Press, 1965, p. 346. 

23 ‘Speech at an Enlarged Conference of 
the Political Bureau, ‘On Ten Major 
Relations’,”’ 1956, Mao Tse-tung szu-hsiang 
wan-sui, p. 53, translated in Schram, 
Chairman Mao Talks to the People, op. cit., 
Daso- 

24 Edgar Snow, The Long Revolution, New 
York, NY, Random House, 1972, p. 222. 
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thought in the last decade of his 
life that one is prevented from 
conceiving of his political phi- 
losophy taken as a whole as hav- 
ing been in any fundamental 
sense utopian. This point, how- 
ever, completely escapes Leslie 
R. Marchant in his book To 
Phoenix Seat. Marchant begins 
his work, the title of which is 
drawn from a poem by the 8th- 
century Chinese poet Tu Fu, with 
a 27-page prolusion in which he 
summarizes chiliastic thought as 
it has developed in both the 
Chinese and Western traditions 
from earliest times to the present. 
He devotes the balance of the 
book to a chronological discussion 
of politics and the evolution of 
political thought in China since 
Liberation. Our confidence in Pro- 
fessor Marchant’s analysis is 
undermined very early, however, 
by serious factual errors such as 
his attribution (p. 50) of Mao’s 
famous comment, ‘a revolution 
is not a dinner party,” found in his 
1927 “Hunan Report,” to a 
“series of poems and songs pub- 
lished in People’s Daily on 12 
October 1966.” In the end, Mar- 
chant’s attempt to cut Mao’s 
political ideas to fit a Procrustean 
bed of chiliasm contributes more 
to a distortion than it does to an 
understanding of Maoist thinking 
and its implementation in con- 
temporary China. 

More useful and reliable is 
Wolfgang Leonhard’s Three Faces 
of Marxism. While the utopian 
side of Marxism-Leninism is but 
one of a number of aspects of 
that ideological tradition explored 
in the book, it is nevertheless the 
humanist aspect of Marx and 
Engels’ concept of the future 
communist order that constitutes 
the thread which unifies Leon- 
hard’s discussion of the transfor- 
mation of Marxian thought at the 
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hands of Lenin and Stalin, and of 
the “three faces” which that tra- 
dition manifests at the present 
moment—contemporary Soviet 
Marxism, Maoism, and the hu- 
manist Marxism of the so-called 
“reform communism” of Eastern 
Europe. Professor Leonhard, who, 
because of his education in the 
Soviet Union in the early 1940’s 
and his four years of work in East 
Germany in the immediate post- 
war period, brings particular in- 
sight to his work, makes no secret 
of his own preference for the 
third of these three faces and his 
belief that, among the transfor- 
mations of Marxism in the con- 
temporary world, this one most 
faithfully carries forward the 
essence of Marx’s own ideas. At 
the same time, though, he offers 
a balanced and often insightful 
account of the other two faces as 
well. One is left with the feeling 
that both he and his translator, 
Ewald Osers, worked rather more 
rapidly and rather less carefully 
on the chapter on Maoism than 
they did on the remainder of the 
book; but that opinion may be 


unique to overfastidious Sino- 
logues. 

A point of view similar to that 
of Professor Leonhard informs the 
collection of articles Soviet Com- 
munism and the Socialist Vision, 
edited by Julius Jacobson.” In a 
long and provocative article which 
helps set the tone of the book, 
Jacobson himself offers a critique 
of the work of Isaac Deutscher, 
the “anatomy,” as he terms it, ‘of 
an apologist” for Soviet Marxism. 
The “socialist vision” of the title 
is that of a humanist interpreta- 
tion of the work of Marx and 
Engels, and it is against the 
standard of that interpretation 
that contemporary Soviet practice 
—in law, in the treatment of dis- 
sident intellectuals, in economic 
development, and in the Soviet 
reaction to the reemergence of a 
humanist Marxism in Poland and 
Czechoslovakia—is measured and 
found wanting. 


25 The essays in the volume appeared 
originally in the journal New Politics (New 
Brunswick, NJ), which Jacobson edited at 
the time his book was published. 
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JEROME GILISON describes Marx 
aptly as having been a “utopian 
without a utopia.” It is with this 
ambiguous legacy that Marx’s 
successors have wrestled in 
theory and in political practice. 
The Soviet reaction to the problem 
in recent years has been to 
abandon Khrushchev’s optimism 
concerning the imminence of the 
communist utopia, but not to 
abandon utopianism entirely as a 
means for mobilizing the Soviet 
population. Mao’s reaction to the 
ambiguity was to postpone the 
realization of the utopia into the 
distant future and to emphasize 
instead the continuity of conflict 
itself as a developmental, and 
thus ultimately beneficial, force. 
How long it will be possible for 
Mao’s successors to maintain this 
Spartan and in some respects 
risky theoretical viewpoint with- 
out the support of Mao’s personal 
authority and underlying opti- 
mism concerning the ultimate 
outcome of the long-term conflict, 
remains to be seen. Like that of 
Marx, Mao’s legacy is also am- 
biguous. 
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Geographers Look at China 


By Christopher L. Salter 


THEODORE SHABAD. China’s 
Changing Map: National and 
Regional Development, 1949- 
1971. New York, NY, Praeger, 
1972. 

ANDREW L. MARCH. The /dea of 
China: Myth and Theory in 
Geographic Thought. New York, 
NY, Praeger, 1974. 


THE UNIVERSE of geographers’ 
approaches to either a problem 
or a specific place is vast. One 
practitioner may address himself 
exclusively to real space, with 
little note given to the social frame- 
work that binds together the 
locale being described or inven- 
toried. Another geographer may 
look at the same area and ply his 
trade by exploration of the ideas 
and attitudes from and of the 
place in question. Both fall into 
the realm of geography—this 
most broadly based of the al- 
ready wide-ranging social sciences 
—and both perspectives serve to 
enlighten the student of that par- 
ticular place . . . but not without 
engendering some frustration. 
| The two books under review 
here serve, as perfectly as any 
pair of volumes dealing with 
geography could, to illustrate the 
range of views available on geog- 
raphy and China. The first, China’s 
Changing Map, by Theodore Sha- 
bad, veteran correspondent and 
foreign-desk man of The New York 
Times, is a monumental example 


of the hard-edged, objective tome 
that can be written to provide 
one kind of solid view of China. 

The second book, or more prop- 
erly, collection of essays, called 
The Idea of China, by Andrew 
March of the University of Colo- 
rado, contains fewer than five 
pages of traditional geography, 
but deals with more than two mil- 
lenia of myth and theory in the 
Western world about China. In a 
strict bibliographic sense, both 
are studies of the same place, 
but they touch on little of the 
same ground. 

Shabad’s work is a substantial 
revision of his 1957 volume, also 
entitled China’s Changing Map. It, 
like its predecessor, derives ex- 
clusively from English-language 
materials and serves, infact, to 
illustrate the wide spectrum of 
information on the People’s Re- 
public of China available in Eng- 
lish. The US government docu- 
ments, the materials of the Pek- 
ing Foreign Language Press, the 
official news releases of the 
People’s Republic, and the sec- 
ondary sources utilized in this 
detailed inventory of physical 
changes in the landscape (and, 
consequently, the map) of China 
spell out a Chinese scenario of 
much economic, administrative, 
and demographic transformation. 
Newspaperman Shabad is quite 
thorough in his pursuit of de- 
tail and gives the distinct impres- 
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sion that virtually anything which 
turned up in his reading of radio 
broadcasts, press releases, Sum- 
maries, and other sources has 
been passed on to the reader. 

Occasionally there is the feeling 
that Mr. Shabad has shared too 
much with his readers. The seem- 
ingly inexhaustible stream of 
specific commentary on new rail 
lines, river modification projects, 
changes in administrative bound- 
aries, and demographic shifts as 
indicated by flux in the urban 
status of populated points piles 
up in the consciousness of the 
reader, trapping him in a sea of 
detail. It is true that this par- 
ticular brand of geography does 
not appear in any other current 
text on China, but the reader 
should be warned that the book 
must be read in the way one reads 
the new Britannica—slowly and 
with repeated rededication to the 
task. 

Mr. Shabad’s work is a Classic 
example of detailed place-specific 
geography. Its concern with minor- 
ity peoples, minor boundary 
changes, increments to the rail 
and canal network, the birth and 
death of post-1949 industrial cen- 
ters, and individual histories of 
urban centers is unparalleled. He 
has created a factual base for 
comprehensive awareness of the 
economic and demographic modi- 
fication of the Chinese scene. The 
omission of more commentary on 
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the social networks that bind all 
of these rails, waterways, routes, 
and edicts together may be ex- 
Cused once one understands the 
author’s overriding belief in the 
need to have knowledge of these 
“hardware” elements of the Chi- 
nese experience. His own broader 
concern for political setting, for- 
tunately, is evident in his more 
recent work on Chinese hydroelec- 
tric projects in the Winter 1976 
issue of China Geographer. 

In any case, all students of 
China must acclaim Mr. Shabad 
for the extraordinary effort that 
the research and writing of such 
a volume as the one under con- 
sideration manifests. We do in- 
deed have a better sense of 
China’s changing map because of 
the two editions of this book. 


IT WOULD BE efficient to suggest 
that the second volume under re- 
view here, The /dea of China, af- 
forded a complement to the spe- 
cific detail of China’s Changing 
Map. Efficient, yes—but inaccur- 
ate. 

Professor March in his essays 
has looked at some themes con- 
cerning Chinese society, but the 
nature of his treatment of the 
topics moves in a realm that sel- 
dom ever touches the real earth 
of China itself. His concerns are 
many, and are perhaps best 
summed up as those of an apolo- 
gist for China. The burden he car- 
ries is that of a friend of China 
who smarts from the indifference 
and inaccuracy characterizing 
much of the traditional Western 
perception of that nation. 

The papers in the volume come 
from what must have been a most 
exciting graduate career for Pro- 
fessor March at Columbia Uni- 
versity. March—particularly in his 


papers on Karl Wittfogel (Chap- 
ter 4) and the myth of Asia (Chap- 
ter 2)—-gives evidence of a most 
ambitious education. Not only 
does he reference Chinese sources 
in the original, but he also util- 
ized a host of European languages 
in marshaling evidence of West- 
ern myopia and ethnocentrism. 
However, in the same way that 
Shabad’s work becomes tedious at 
times because of over-concern 
with detail, Professor March’s 
ideas on China become exhaust- 
ing because of his preoccupation 
with a single theme. 

This is particularly bothersome 
when one looks at the book as a 
whole, for in essence March is 
telling the reader again and again 
that Westerners have never looked 
adequately at the information 
available to see what China or 
the Chinese are like. To be sure, 
he is largely correct. As he 
charges, for centuries we have 
treated China and Asia as one; we 
have stressed the West’s modera- 
tion and diversity while bemoan- 
ing China’s excess and uniformity; 
and we have satisfied ourselves 
with Wittfogel’s inaccurate theor- 
ies on Oriental despotism while 
misunderstanding Marx’s own 
comments on landscape. But the 
constant repetition tends to dull 
the reader’s senses. 

Moreover, March is sadly guilty 
of the same sort of shortsighted- 
ness which he finds reprehensible 
in others. This is evidenced in his 
failure to include geographic 
comments from men like J. E. 
Spencer and Rhoads Murphey and 
in his almost exclusive reliance 
upon George B. Cressey for ex- 
amples of geographers’ views of 
China. He draws virtually nothing 
from the generation of scholars 
that has sprung up since 1971 


(the book was published in 
1974), nor does he consider the 
changes in the posture of the US 
government among his omnibus 
examples of Western attitudes 
toward China. 

This shortcoming, however, 
may be more a function of Pro- 
fessor March’s production sche- 
dule in the publication of the 
papers than of his scholarship. 
His concern for diverse sources of 
evidence, as well as his articulate 
affection for the campaigns of the 
People’s Republic of China for 
change and innovation, is present 
in much of the work included in 
The Idea of China. 

As with any polemic, the reader 
has to accommodate the special 
intent of the author in some satis- 
factory way. The reviewer, as a 
fellow student of China, chose to 
consider these papers the uneven 
but very promising work of a well- 
trained academic, and he would 
welcome future works by Profes- 
sor March. 

In conclusion, the reviewer 
feels that although both books 
fail to convey an adequate sense 
of the current social reality and 
philosophical atmosphere in and 
around China, Shabad’s work 
does provide an excellent objec- 
tive framework for analysis, and 
March’s collection leads one to 
entertain new attitudes toward 


China. That neither of these vol- 


umes conveys the complete es- 
sence of China is hardly startling. 
To date, China has never been 
adequately encompassed within 
the leaves of a single volume, or 
even a pair of volumes. And with 
the increasing social and eco- 
nomic complexity of the People’s 
Republic, it is even more unlikely 
that China will be so contained in 
the near future. 


The Seductions of Marxism 


By Ronald Tiersky 


JEAN-FRANCOIS REVEL. La 
tentation totalitaire (The 
Totalitarian Temptation). Paris, 
Robert Laffont, 1976. 

ROBERT WESSON. Why Marxism? 
The Continuing Success of a 
Failed Theory. New York, NY, 
Basic Books, Inc., 1976. 


THE PUBLICATION in 1976 of 
Jean-Francois Revel’s La tentation 
totalitaire was an immediate 
succés de controverse, magnify- 
ing the already well-advanced 
polarization of French opinion for 
and against the leftwing alliance 
of Socialists and Communists 
which hopes to govern France 
after the next parliamentary elec- 
tions, in the spring of 1978. Why, 
in 1976, was it necessary—or 
desirable—to rewrite The Opium 
of the Intellectuals, Raymond 
Aron’s brilliant polemical essay 
against the seductions of Marxism 
first published in 1955? * It would 
be altogether too easy, even 
though tempting, to say this is 
simply the second time around, 
the farce. Rather, one would do 
better to take the near-simul- 
taneous appearance of La tenta- 
tion totalitaire and Robert Wes- 
son’s Why Marxism? as an invita- 
‘tion to look past these new 
| polemics themselves and to focus 
on the circumstances which con- 
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1 Paris, Calmann-Levy, 1955. 


verge to produce books of such a 
mode, and then to consider the 
arguments themselves. 


IN ONE SENSE, the two books are 
first of all the products of circum- 
stances. The most important of 
these, in the writer’s view, are the 
following: 

Most general, La _ tentation 
totalitaire and Why Marxism? can 
be comprehended as responses 
to the recent conflicts which 
ended in an extension or weak- 
ening of Communist power and 
socialist ideas in world politics. 
At the international level, Com- 
munist victories in Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia, and Laos, and Communist 
defeats in Chile and Portugal 
(albeit on the basis of different 
strategies—‘“peaceful transition 
to socialism” in the former in- 
stance and classic Leninism in the 
latter) have demonstrated un- 
mistakably that a Soviet-American 
détente which precludes a Euro- 
pean or generalized East-West war 
does not by any means guarantee 
or even endorse the status quo 
elsewhere. The Soviet-Cuban ad- 
venture in Angola confirmed that, 
on the contrary, no matter what 
differences exist among the Com- 
munist parties or national libera- 
tion movements allied in a given 
situation, only the most naive ob- 
server could assert that the his- 
toric conflict between Western 
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and Soviet values has found a 
stable equilibrium in a US-USSR 
great-power condominium. 

A second element is that the 
approach of the Italian and 
French Communist parties to na- 
tional power in countries vital to 
that part of Europe which is 
Western in both geographic and 
political-cultural terms has raised 
the level of anxiety among Atlantic 
political elites in a much more 
immediate and even directly 
menacing manner. | am referring 
here, of course, not only to the 
French and Italians themselves. 
The American political class— 
which, as Richard Ullman noted 
in October 1976, has in the past 
few years adopted “‘trilateralism” 
as almost a consensus foreign 
policy—now finds itself threat- 
ened by a fundamental shift in 
its central international alliance. 
Consequently, the persistent post- 
war American fears that the US 
might end up as a “last bastion” 
have reescalated in accordance 
with the sense of the momentum 
of events that certain ardently 
liberal West European observers 
such as Raymond Aron voice with 
increasing intensity. 

Yet—the third element to con: 
sider—at the same time that 
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2 “Trilateralism: ‘Partnership’ for What?” 
Foreign Affairs (New York, NY), October 
1976, pp. 1-19. 
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Western values seem by some in- 
dicators to be headed for Arma- 
geddon, the Soviet world gives 
proof not only of a serious inter- 
nal struggle for power, but, more 
important in the long run, of a 
growing disagreement over values 
and principles which—to the ex- 
tent it eventually proves to be 
something other than tactics or 
wishful thinking—must imply 
disaggregation of the Soviet em- 
pire within the international 
Communist movement and a con- 
sequent release of energies 
building toward nondictatorial so- 
cialism. These schismatic tenden- 
cies, both organizational and 
doctrinal, have been highly visi- 
ble in the past year, surfacing in 
both national Communist party 
congresses and in_ international 
Communist meetings. They were 
especially evident at the European 
Conference of Communist and 
Workers’ Parties in East Berlin in 
June 1976. At this gathering, au- 
tonomist tendencies were so man- 
ifest that, beyond marking the 
now unquestionable and probably 
unbridgeable doctrinal and_pro- 
gram differences, they raised the 
question (explicitly put by both 
the French and Italian Communist 
leaders, Georges Marchais and 
Enrico Berlinguer) whether such 
a meeting would ever be held 
again. 

The “Eurocommunist” and 
“Eurosocialist” criticisms of the 
Soviet system have not been a 
solo act, however. On the con- 
trary. Besides the seminal work— 
hors catégorie—of Aleksandr Sol- 
zhenitsyn, books such as those 
by Hedrick Smith and Robert Kai- 
ser, which document the flourish- 
ing black market and the exorbi- 
tant stratification of “access” as a 
national life-style,? not to mention 
George Feifer’s melodramatic 
Moscow Farewell, which is—if not 


much else—a blurred glimpse 
into the social-sexual distortions 
of life in “the next higher stage,” * 
have deepened Western aware- 
ness of the Soviet way of life in 
the last year or so. In France, one 
notes the recent appearance of 
two studies. The first is a strik- 
ingly disengaged book by a young 
leftwing journalist, Emmanuel 
Todd, called La chute finale.® It 
elaborates the proposition that 
the Soviet empire is disintegrating 
from within before our eyes, were 
we only able to “see.” The sec- 
ond, Parti et trafiquants—la cor- 
ruption en Union sovietique, is a 
volume of recollections by llya 
Zemtsov, formerly a professor of 
sociology at the Lenin Institute in 
Baku and a party official in Azer- 
baydzhan.*° Zemtsov emigrated to 
Israel in 1973. 

The last important circum- 
stance one ought to consider is 
implied by Robert Wesson’s book 
(although his volume is less di- 
rectly responsive to contemporary 
politics than that of Revel): the 
recent renewal of interest in 
Marxism and the various neo- 
Marxisms in American  universi- 
ties and in American intellectual 
life generally. How is it, Wesson 
in effect asks, that the demystifi- 
cation of a failed theory is once 
again necessary? This question, in 
fact, flows out of a more funda- 
mental concern. Is the present 
American interest in socialist 
theory and political ‘“Eurocommu- 
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3 Hedrick Smith, The Russians, New York, 
NY, Quadrangle/The New York Times Book 
Co., 1976; Robert Kaiser, Russia: The People 
and the Power, New York, NY, Atheneum, 
1975. 

4 New York, NY, Viking Press, 1976. 

° La chute finale (The Final Fall), Paris, 
Robert Laffont, 1976. 

6 Parti et trafiquants—La corruption en 
Union soviétique (The Party and Traffickers— 
Corruption in the Soviet Union), Paris, 
Hachette, 1976. 
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nism” an optimistic futurology, 
an anachronism, an_ intellectual 
amusement; or is it, rather, “the 
desertion of the intellectuals,” 
another manifestation of an_in- 
eluctable Western spiritual and 
moral decline? 

In short, then, Atlantic political 
elites are faced with a changing 
and increasingly complex political 
environment in which the old 
lines of battle no longer seem as 
clear-cut as they did only a 
few years ago—an environment, 
moreover, in which the stakes of 
the game have risen considerably. 
The most immediate question 
marks, obviously, have to do with 
Italy and France, but in the longer 
term the uncertainties may ex- 
tend to a much broader area, per- 
haps even ultimately transcend- 
ing Western Europe and embrac- 
ing Eastern Europe as well. If, for 
example, the West European Com- 
munist parties have “really 
changed,” or are at least in the 
process of really changing, the 
possibilities are enormous: a re- 
construction of political legitimacy 
and a revival of progressive pol- 
icy in Western Europe, a serious 
weakening of the USSR’s interna- 
tional power position, and—most 
ambiguous yet potentially most 
significant — the possibility of 
the development of autonomous 
trends in Eastern Europe which 
the Soviets cannot control. But if 
the West European CP’s, after 
raising massive expectations, fi- 
nally reject national reconcilia- 
tion, the result would likely be a 
disaster of substantial propor- 
tions. At worst, it could involve 
the collapse of one or more West 
European nations, the disaggrega- 
tion of the European Community, 
and dissolution of the Atlantic 
community of values, and thus 
lead to the “finlandization” of 
Western Europe and to the isola- 


tion of the United States in world 
politics. 


WHAT IS to be done? Jean- 
Francois Revel and Robert Wes- 
son warn us that continuing so- 
cialist and communist doctrinair- 
ism remains an expression at 
once of an incredible epistemo- 
logical naiveté and of an incorrig- 
ible political cynicism. The au- 
thors conclude that socialism is 
attractive mainly to the politically 
stupid, or to those possessed by 
suicidal impulses. 

Both the Revel and Wesson 
books, as Aron’s of two decades 
ago, are not so much attacks on 
the Communists or Marxist-Lenin- 


_ists themselves (because they are 


perceived as hopeless), but ra- 
ther, to use Aron’s term, critiques 
of the communisants—a_ label 
that is anything but unambiguous. 
In the United States, where the 
Communist Party has only the 
most marginal importance, the 
target would be those liberals, 
progressives, or—in contempo- 
rary language—radical-liberals 
whose passion against inequality 
makes them susceptible to the 
doctrine, or at least the mood, of 
Marxism and leads them to criti- 
cize what they regard as Amer- 
ica’s imperial role, a_ position 
which is said to render them “ob- 
jective” allies of America’s adver- 
saries. In Europe, the group con- 
cerned might be called, with 
almost equal vagueness, the 
“non-communist Left’’—socialists 
of various persuasions (both to 
the right and to the left of a given 
CP), Christian progressives, and 
even certain lay liberal groups 
that historically have ‘“‘worn their 
heart on the left and their wallet 
on the right.” At its most specific, 
as in Revel’s book, the criticism 
centers today on the French So- 
cialist Party (PS), currently the 
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West European party whose des- 
tiny is most closely linked with 
that of a Communist party. The 
PS is allied with the French Com- 
munist Party (PCF) in a “union 
of the left” whose joint program 
—signed in June 1972 and sup- 
posed to be the course of policy 
if the alliance wins power in 1978 
—calls for transforming France 
into a socialist society. This coali- 
tion (which also includes the 
splinter Movement of Leftwing 
Radicals, an example of the lay 
liberal sympathizer groups re- 
ferred to above) poses once again, 
with the most direct potential 
consequences, Raymond Aron’s 
question of 20 years ago: Is this 
but another example of the “‘in- 
exhaustible naiveté of the social- 
ists, fated to end up in concen- 
tration camps under every sort of 
regime?” ’” 

Taking Revel and Wesson as 
references, one would conclude 
that psychologism—the attempt- 
ed reduction of society and poli- 
tics to subjective motivations—is 
a feasible, necessary, and for 
most purposes sufficient method- 
ology for coming up with the an- 
swer. However, such a proposition 
is by no means self-evident. 

In The Open Society and I/ts 
Enemies, for example, Karl Pop- 
per argued that the acceptance 
of Marxism and its millenarian 
historicism was a mistake on the 
part of “intelligent people,” but 
an honest mistake based on a de- 
fective understanding of scientific 
method and of epistemology.” 
Aron, writing in the midst of an 
earlier renewal of French interest 
in Marxism, changed this empha- 
sis somewhat, maintaining that 
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5th rev. ed., Princeton, NJ, Princeton 
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“the loyalty alternately granted to 
and withheld from these doctrines 
by the writers and men of learn- 
ing of free Europe is due more to 
the unhappy state of the Western 
conscience than to reasoning 
about the concepts of class or 
dialectics.” Thus, Aron, at the end 
of his book, claimed a certain 
partial truth for psychological 
reduction, depicting belief in 
Marxism as often “a sort of es- 
capism.” ° 

Wesson and Revel, on the other 
hand, take psychological reduc- 
tion as, more or less, a general 
theory of an almost clinical path- 
ology. Wesson begins by telling 
us that Marxism is accepted be- 
cause its doctrines “fulfill more 
or less irrational political and 
psychological needs” (p. vi). And 
the very title of Revel’s book sug- 
gets his view that those who play 
around with Marxism and alliance 
with the CP are basically intellec- 
tual adolescents who cannot sur- 
mount the temptation of poisoned 
candy. Neither writer, it is im- 
portant to bear in mind, is talking 
about the rank-and-file voter or 
party militant, whose outlooks re- 
ceived broadly similar interpreta- 
tion in Gabriel Almond’s The Ap- 
peals of Communism ** and Had- 
ley Cantril’s The Politics of 
Despair." Nor does either author 
have “Jean Dupont,” the French 
common man, as his frame of 
reference. Rather, both are speak- 
ing of the political and intellec- 
tual leadership of the non-Com- 
munist Left in France and, to an 
increasing extent, elsewhere in 
Western Europe—including, for 
example, Willy Brandt, Bruno 
Kreisky, and Olaf Palme. More- 
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10 Princeton, NJ, Princeton University 
Press, 1954. 

11 New York, NY, Basic Books, 1958. 
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over, Wesson’s and Revel’s inter- 
pretations are not the understand- 
ably exaggerated ones of a period 
of cold war, but are the outgrowth 
of the present period of détente 
and disillusion. 


AT THE OUTSET, it should be said 
that both the Wesson and Revel 
books are absorbing polemics 
which are sometimes quite bril- 
liant in their exposition, although 
neither should cause The Opium 
of the Intellectua/s to go out of 
print. Of the two, Revel’s La ten- 
tation, while less methodically 
organized, is the more successful, 
simply because, in comparison 
with the style of this typically Pa- 
risian _journalist-intellectual-pro- 
fessor, the prose of Robert Wes- 
son reads more like the catalogue 
of some provincial ready-to-wear 
house. Moreover, the nature of 
Revel’s personal situation neces- 
sarily issues, one would think, in 
a more powerful and more im- 
mediate explosiveness. 

Perhaps because of his closer 
proximity to the history and tra- 
ditions of Marxist-influenced poli- 
tics in Europe, Revel is less total 
in his condemnation of Marx than 
is Wesson. Professor Wesson, for 
example, implies that Alfred G. 
Meyer or even “such a non-Marx- 
ist as Zbigniew Brzezinski’ has 
been too loose in certain parsi- 
monious praise of Marx’s influence 
on the development of the social 
sciences (p. 182). This list might 
also include Karl Popper—whose 
critique of Marxism in The Open 
Society and Its Enemies was con- 
sidered by Isaiah Berlin, as is well 
known, to be the most devastating 
of all—for Popper is the probable 
source * of Meyer’s often cited 
statement that in the social sci- 


12 The Open Society and Its Enemies, 
Vol. 2, p. 82. 


ences “we are all Marxists wheth- 
er we know it or not... .”’ (quoted 
in Wesson on p. 182). 

Wesson feels able to write that 
“Marx took delight in violence and 
exhorted his party [sic] to take 
the lead in ‘popular vengeance’ ”’ 
(p. 25), that “it is probably justi- 
fied to say that ‘neither Marx nor 
Engels was interested in the poor 
as such’” (p. 33), and that ‘Marx 

. preferred that children be 
exploited, in the hope that they 
would become better revolution- 
aries” (p. 33). To be sure, in 
these specific instances Wesson 
is quoting or paraphrasing others 
(the first reference derives from 
Max Nomad, Apostles of Revolu- 
tion [1961]; the second comes 
from Alexander Gray, The Social/- 
ist Tradition: Moses to Lenin 
[1946]; the third is a mistaken 
inference from Marx’s “Critique 
of the Gotha Program’). But that 
is symptomatic of one of the cen- 
tral weaknesses in Wesson’s essay 
as a whole: all the footnotes are 
simple page citations, mainly: to 
secondary sources. In terms of 
the book’s structure, Wesson’s ar- 
gument would seem to be essen- 
tially an anthology of quotations 
and judgments representing a 
given point of view. There is in 
the footnotes no nuance or evi- 
dence of scholarly agreement, 
disagreement, or even debate, 
and only flashes of such in the 
text itself. 

Jean-Francois Revel has a 
ready excuse for the same kind 
of product. In one of his many 
masks, Revel is a journalist for 
L’Express, and however much 
pamphleteering may be distaste- 
ful to the doctor of philosophy (he 
is that as well), the convenient 
French rule of thumb that one 
must “live one’s contradictions” 
obtains with his present book as 
it did earlier with Neither Marx 
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nor Jesus,”* his international best- 
seller of a few years ago. For all 
this, Revel’s book is on the whole 
more complex and in an impor- 
tant way less condescending in 
tone than is Why Marxism?. 

To begin with, Revel is out to 
devastate the non-Communist Left 
despite the fact that, or perhaps 
because, it is his own Spiritual 
stamping ground. Indeed, he him- 
self espouses a vague socialism- 
for-tomorrow attached to an ar- 
dent defense of capitalism today, 
which he justifies, to paraphrase 
Churchill, as the worst existing 
system except all the others. 

Revel, as opposed to “pseudo- 
socialists throughout the world” 
(p. 355) who are obsessed with 
redefining a term already buried 
alive in definitions and who there- 
by signify they “don’t have the 
intention of putting [any defini- 
tion] into practice” (p. 11), pro- 
poses a socialism which claims to 
be both an objective forecast and 
a morally better organization of 
society. He holds that the world 
is objectively evolving toward so- 
cialism in the sense that “the pat- 
tern of world needs pleads force- 
fully in favor of an economy or- 
ganized on a worldwide scale, by 
a political institution adapted to 
this global administration, in the 
interest of humanity as a whole 
(a concept which has ceased to 
be theoretically stupid), and with 
the greatest possible equality” (p. ; 
LAR: ) 

In a brilliant insight, or at 
least a brilliant phrase, Revel ar- 
gues that “the principal obstacle 
to socialism is not capitalism but 
communism” (p. 11). Commu- 
nism has been historically coun- 
terrevolutionary in that it has 
diverted the liberal capitalist so- 


13 Neither Marx nor Jesus, New York, NY, 
Dell, 1974. 


cieties from a path which would 
otherwise have led toward demo- 
cratic socialism through reform 
(‘one cannot conceive of any 
other way to democratic socialism 
than reformist’—p. 360). There- 
fore, if the authentic socialist 
forces want to regain the initiative 
today, they must give up the error 
of believing that communism is 
a form of socialism and “get rid 
of the idea that communism is a 
part of the Left” (p. 357). There 
can be no reformist or liberal 
communism, says Revel, because 
there is no other form of commu- 
nism than Stalinism. In fact, in 
his view, 


Stalinism is the essence of com- 
munism. That which varies is not 
the Stalinist system; it is the de- 
gree of rigor with which it is ap- 
plied. One cannot shoot or im- 
prison everyone all the time. (pp. 
28-29) 


A “non-Stalinist Communist re- 
gime has never existed and does 
not exist” (p. 29). 

In the specifically French con- 
text, Revel’s preoccupation is in 
effect to persuade the Socialist 
Party leaders and the supporters 
of the non-Communist Left in the 
general public that alliance with 
the Communist Party is a mistake 
of historic proportions. Few ob- 
servers, it is true, including Revel, 
any longer choose to argue the 
threat of a Communist “take- 
over.” Rather, the fear is that a 
leftwing government attempting 
to implement a doctrinaire strat- 
egy for creating socialism would 
produce first an economic and 
financial, then quickly a global 
social and political tragedy which 
would make the French—as 
Alexis de Tocqueville put it— 
once again surprised at what they 
have done. 
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CHANGES IN the West European 
Communist parties are the sub- 
ject of much ink and paper these 
days, and rightly so. Less well 
studied, but also of crucial im- 
portance, are developments hav- 
ing to do with those political 
forces with whom the French, 
Italian, and Spanish Communists 
may ally. 

Wesson, for instance, dis- 
cusses the alliances of the non- 
ruling CP’s today in a rather 
passing and offhand few pages 
at the end of his book (pp. 246- 
51). Yet his subtitle indicates a 
concern with the present, and one 
wonders why he is in fact not 
more exercised than he is by real 
political developments in the last 
decade. 

Revel, though he speaks above 
all regarding the situation in 
France, treats the general con- 
cern of Why Marxism? as 
well, beginning with the provoca- 
tive question: “Does there exist 
in us a desire to be governed in 
a totalitarian way?” (p. 22). That 
is, do we have “an unacknowl- 
edged desire to live in the Stalin- 
ist system” (p. 24)? This, he 
argues, must be the explanation 
for the Socialist Party’s decision 
to ally with the Communist Party 
—not a desire for power (that 
would, after all, suggest an op- 
posite course) and not any Sig- 
nificant changes on the part of 


the Communists. Regarding the 


latter point, he says: 


. nothing in the history of 
Communist regimes permits us to 
point to the least beginning of an 
innate tendency to /iberalization, 
just as one has never seen the 
Communist parties installed in the 
pluralist democracies detach 
themselves from Stalinist methods 
and organization, to such an ex- 
tent and for such a length of time, 
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that one could speak of metamor- 
phosis. (p. 51) 


The greatest Socialist anxiety, he 
asserts, is to avoid appearing anti- 
Communist (and thus anti-revolu- 
tionary and anti-socialist, since 
the Communists are the only “‘so- 
cialists’” to have actually made a 
revolution and transformed a so- 
ciety, even if the result has not 
been “authentic” socialism). Be- 
cause of this inferiority complex, 
the Socialists tend to appease the 
CP’s to the point of an “intellec- 
tual deafness” which leads them 
to “a pure and simple rally to 
Stalinism, thus the suicide of 
liberal socialism as such” (p. 84). 

Even the Italian Communists, 
generally considered much more 
destalinized than the French, are 
not the source of a shadow of a 
doubt in Revel’s mind: “. . . it 
is well known [that they] can 
permit themselves to be more 
tolerant than, for example, the 
French, because they are more 
numerous and their chance of 
gaining power democratically is a 
realistic one” (p. 28). In the 
French case, Revel believes that 
the Socialists got hoodwinked into 
important concessions in the nego- 
tiations for a joint program—ac- 
ceptance of a policy of large- 
scale nationalization, of a non- 
aligned foreign policy as at least 
the ultimate goal, and, most gen- 
erally, of the doctrine that “so- 
cialism is a higher stage of his- 
tory.” The French Communists, 
insists Revel, remain absolutely 
Stalinist despite anything they 
have so far said or done, as 
demonstrated by the lack of suc- 
cess that the Socialists have had 
in trying to force them to re- 
nounce “certain totalitarian meth- 
ods of discussion and action” 
while in the opposition (p. 54). 
How then, he asks, can they 
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expect to control the CP once in 
power, when the efficiency of its 
organization will be magnified by 
the capacity to manipulate state 
power? 


THERE ARE two central problems 
with Revel’s argument, and with 
the sense or tone of the two books 
in general. First, even though Al- 
varo Cunhal, the head of the 
Portuguese Communist Party, may 
harbor romantic revolutionary il- 
lusions, it is hardly imaginable 
today, for all kinds of reasons, 
that Communist parties will seek 
to, or in any case would be able 
to, “take over’ state power in 
Italy, in France, or even in Spain. 
The political evolution of these 
countries is simply unlikely to 
lead to the kind of showdown 
which materialized in post-April 
1974 Portugal both because of un- 
derdevelopment and because of 
political ineptness by all elements. 
To be sure, we should not ex- 
clude the possibility of the un- 
likely. Moreover, if all that one 
could say in favor of a more open- 
minded yet noncomplaisant at- 
titude toward the West European 
Communist parties were that, no 
matter what they are or what they 
want, it is strategically impossible 
for them to seize the state, the 
argument would be significantly 
less than compelling. However, 
there is more to be said. 

In this writer’s view—and in 
that of too many other observers 
to begin to mention here (many 
of whom have written in this jour- 
nal)—Revel also errs in his 
blanket denial that the West Euro- 
pean (and the Japanese) CP’s 
have evolved at all, that “it is 
only a matter of variations of weak 
amplitude, which do not modify in 
any way the principles of the sys- 
tem” (pp. 51-52). The lack of 
unity at the June 1976 Conference 


of European Communist Parties 
in East Berlin was no surprise to 
those who have followed develop- 
ments within the international 
Communist movement. More than 
ever before, the disagreements be- 
tween the Soviet-aligned and the 
“autonomist” parties regarding 
Strategic, organizational, and 
even certain political-moral prin- 
ciples revealed the extent of het- 
erogeneity among the CP’s. Mos- 
cow’s extraordinary efforts to put 
the international house back in 
order are themselves evidence of 
the genuineness of the disorder. 

When assessing the character 
of the West European Communist 
parties, it is essential to avoid 
Sstraw-man arguments while not 
at the same time allowing the goal 
of lucidity to inspire new illusions. 
Yet Revel relies fundamentally on 
such an argument. His fabrication 
of the straw-man is accomplished 
not so much with a selective use 
of data as with a bit of rhetorical 
legerdemain. The Communists, he 
maintains, 


. would be inconsistent if they 
did not seek the next logical stage: 
after becoming one of the parties 
in power, to eliminate the other 
parties. If they did not have this 
goal, they would have become 
converted to social democracy. 
The Communist goal is the taking 
of power by the Communist Party. 
(p. 28) 


As stated, Revel’s argument. is 
tautological: the Communists (Sta- 
linists) cannot be anything but 
Communists (Stalinists) so long 
as they are Communists (Stalin- 
ists). Otherwise, they would be 
social democrats. In short, every- 
thing is in a name. 

This juggling of labels eschews 
any extended empirical analysis, 
offering instead a divination of 
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what a Communist party js and, 
by virtue of its “essence,” always 
must be. To point up the error, it 
is useful to bear in mind Karl 
Popper’s teaching that definitions 
should be read from right to left 
since the left-hand “label” is but 
shorthand for the right-side, long- 
hand description, which is ‘the 
definition itself. The plain fact is 
that the right-side, long-hand defi- 
nition of nonruling Communist 
parties is today much more com- 
plex than it once was. Indeed, it is 
questionable whether one can any 
longer speak of “a” definition. This 
is readily apparent when one 
analyzes the problem of whether 
X or Y party is still ‘“Leninist,” /.e., 
of whether the label still fits the 
garment. 

Moreover, an obsessive concern 
with labels as such can easily 
send even a serious attempt at 
empirical analysis off into an es- 
sentialist cul-de-sac. To insist that 
there can be, in essence, only one 
kind of Communist party, or that 
a revised communism is neces- 
sarily social democracy, is both 
an epistemological and an empiri- 
cal error. More and more today, 
there is visible diversity among 
Communist parties, even though 
we as yet have no adequate labels 
for those parties which deviate 
from traditional lines. (‘‘Eurocom- 
munism,” e.g., is inadequate at 
least in terms of geography, de- 
gree of institutionalization, and 
present alliance tactics). While 
this lack of a satisfactory label 
may distress those with an exces- 
sive passion for terminological 
tidiness, it should not obscure the 
emergence of new phenomena. 

Let us be absolutely clear about 
how tricky the problem of names 
is. Some observers have argued 
that it would be of great signif- 
icance, for example, should the 
“autonomous” West European CP’s 


adopt a new designation for them- 
selves—e.g., “Independent Com- 
nunist Parties.” Yet often these 
same people would deny that the 
°CF’s recent abandonment of the 
doctrine of the “dictatorship of 
the proletariat” has any signif- 
cance, citing the same action by 
he unrepentant Portuguese CP in 
1974. Is the name then every- 
thing or nothing? Obviously, it de- 
pends. Other observers have ar- 
gued that even if the Communists 
:. changed, they are still not 
ocial democrats or liberal so- 
cialists. This not only may be true 
but also may constitute an argu- 
ment against Communist partici- 
pation in West European national 
governments. However, it does not 
answer in any empirico-analytical 
manner the question of what these 
parties are today. 

The contemporary evolution of 
politics in Latin Europe is too 
authentic, too complex, and too 
liable to catastrophe for the re- 
ductionist-essentialist view of 
Communism and Socialism to con- 
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tinue to find proponents. Those 
who wish to protect precisely those 
values which Jean-Francois Revel 
and Robert Wesson wish to pro- 
tect have a vested interest as well 
as a social-scientific interest in 
looking a little more closely at the 
trees and imagining a little less 
what the forest “must be like.” It 
is obviously impossible to say 
exactly what extent and what 
duration of change would allow 
one to conclude an irreversible 
metamorphosis in the West Euro- 
pean Left. And is it not finally the 
case that one can learn the answer 
only in practice? This is not to 
suggest that politicians ought to 
take stupid risks because “that’s 
the only way to find out”; rather, 
the point is simply that, while the 
data remain inconclusive, there 
is enough evidence now to war- 
rant a hard new look at what is 
going on. And a noncomplaisant 
openmindedness would be all the 
more desirable in that its opposite 
looks suspiciously like a self-ful- 
filling prophecy. 
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One may well regret the history 
of large doctrinaire-sectarian left- 
wing movements in liberal democ- 
racies. Yet one must also recog- 
nize that any liberalism which 
finds its most convinced expres- 
sion in polemical dogmatism in- 
evitably nurtures the very social 
and intellectual conditions in 
which it is eventually bound to 
wither. 

However powerful the psycho- 
logical reductionist explanation of 
the continuing attraction of social- 
ism as an ideal—and there is no 
disputing its partial validity—it 
has always been a gross exaggera- 
tion as a general theory. Popper’s 
analysis of the epistemological 
errors of Marxist historicism and 
Aron’s focus on the generalized 
dissatisfaction with advanced in- 
dustrial civilization remain, de- 
spite the lapse of time, both more 
accurate and more generous ex- 
planations of the persistent appeal 
of socialism than the Revel- 
Wesson one of suicidal intellec- 
tual ninnyism. 
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search Policy Program, 1975. 
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and Technology as an Instrument 
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Science Information Systems: A 
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A RECENT addition to the list of 
professional societies in the 
United States is the Society for 
Social Studies of Science (4S), 
founded in August 1975. The es- 
tablishment of the 4S was an ef- 
fort to bring the advantages of 
formal organization to the field of 
“science studies”—an intellectual 
movement concerned with the 
systematic study of the many 


aspects of modern science and 
technology. This movement is 
worldwide and has been an im- 
portant feature of intellectual life 
since World War Il. Although con- 
cern about the relationship be- 
tween science and society clearly 
antedates World War ||, the num- 
ber of systematic inquiries into 
the realm of inquiry itself has 
since grown markedly as societies 
have become increasingly self- 
conscious and reflective about 
their own intellectual activities 
and the practical applications of 
them. In particular, there has 
been a growing perception of the 
enormous importance of science 
and technology for economic and 
political life in the modern 
world. 

Efforts at understanding this 
important matter, not surprisingly, 
have reflected the perspectives 
of a number of established aca- 
demic disciplines. Thus, “science 
studies” has variously encom- 
passed work in the history of 
science, the philosophy of science, 
the sociology of science, the area 
of “science, technology, and pub- 
lic policy,” the economics of re- 
search and development and of 
technical innovation, the manage- 
ment of research and innovation, 
the psychology of creativity, as 
well as in emerging disciplines 
such as information science. In 
short, “science studies’”’ has been 
a label of convenience—less the 
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name of a field and more a collec 
tive term for inquiries with 
variety of conceptual and method 
ological approaches to the man 
aspects of modern science and 
technology. If these assorted ac 
tivities are to constitute a distinc 
field of ‘science studies,” there 
must be more integrating con 
cepts and more work that is sen 
sitive to cross-national and cross 
cultural variation. 

The works under review here 
all of them about science in Com 
munist societies—give evidence 
of the differing approaches te 
science studies existing today i 
the West. Of the authors, Boel 
Berner, Genevieve Dean, and 
Linda Lubrano appear most aware 
of the wider possibilities of ‘“sci- 
ence studies” as a distinct field 
of research. 


BERNER’S SHORT study of sci- 
ence in China was done at one of 
Europe’s better-known centers fo 
science studies, the Research 
Policy Program at Sweden’s Uni- 
versity of Lund. The work is ex 
ploratory in intent and conceptu 
ally rooted in sociology and 
political science. 

Berner saw in the increasing 
number of Western scientists go 
ing to China since 1970 a poten- 
tially useful source of survey in 
formation on Chinese scientific! 
development. He identified 305 
professionals in the medical, na- 


tural, and technological sciences 
who had recently visited China, 
and sent them a comprehensive 
questionnaire. The present study 
reports the data from the 52 per- 
cent who responded. 

Berner’s questionnaire sought 
information on relations between 
science and society in China, hu- 
man and material resources for 
research, scientific communica- 
tion, the quality of Chinese re- 
search, the future of Chinese sci- 
ence, and the relevance of China 
as a “model” for other science 
systems. In an effort to control 
for biases, he utilized responses 
to the “China as model” questions 
to categorize the respondents as 
“enthusiastics,” “critics,” ‘‘real- 
ists,” or “indifferents.” Analysis of 
responses to the remaining ques- 
tions was organized around this 
typology of respondents. 

The information produced by 
Berner’s study is not particularly 
new. Much of it can be found in 
trip reports and in primary ma- 
terial from China. Nevertheless, 
this study does serve to aggre- 
gate scattered impressions, and it 
occasionally sheds new light on 
ambiguous issues, such as the 
social status of the Chinese sci- 
entist. 

The appeal of Berner’s work is 
in the approach taken—the am- 
bitious attempt to track down and 
query recent visitors—and in the 
quality of the questions asked. 
However, there is a problem in 
this approach, as employed by 
Berner, namely, his inability to 
control for the times and places 
of visits. All the visits took place 
sometime between spring 1971 
and autumn 1974, and while this 
was a relatively stable period for 
science, it nevertheless witnessed 
a number of organizational and 
political perturbations as China 
sought to revamp her science 
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system after the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. Moreover, as reports of visi- 
tors indicate, the conduct of re- 
search and other science-related 
activities can vary from place to 
place in China at any given time. 
Berner is not sufficiently sensitive 
to these factors in his analysis. 

One would also suggest that 
Berner refine his survey instru- 
ment and make it available to 
Western scientific visitors before 
they go to China. Then, perhaps, 
one could expect more consistent 
reporting and the reduction of 
some of the ambiguity surround- 
ing Berner’s use of the fourfold 
categorization of respondents. 
However, even in its present form 
Berner’s study is worthwhile pre- 
trip reading. 


DEAN’S BIBLIOGRAPHIC — study 
arose from the activities of 
another European science studies 
center, the Science Policy Re- 
search Unit of the University of 
Sussex. Her study was originally 
prepared for a conference on 
China’s science and technology, 
held at Sussex in January 1972, 
and tends to reflect the ap- 
proaches the Unit takes to issues 
of science, technology, and devel- 
opment. These are based on be- 
liefs that ‘an important source of 
economic growth is the substitu- 
tion of more efficient for less effi- 
cient technologies of production,” 
and that “modern science and the 
methods of scientific research 
and experimental development 
are universally valid sources of 
new technologies and technologi- 
cal improvements.” Much of the 
bibliography, therefore, is con- 
cerned with science, technology, 
and the economy. However, is- 
sues of science policy (and its 
politics) and the social relations 
of science are not ignored. 
Dean’s bibliography is unques- 
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tionably the most comprehensive 
work of its kind. Although it does 
not cover primary material, ex- 
cept for trip reports, it contains 
numerous entries from languages 
other than English, including 
more than 900 works in Danish, 
Dutch, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, and Swedish. There is 
also a particularly useful survey 
of the important Japanese litera- 
ture on the subject. Unfortunate- 
ly, in covering these languages, 
the bibliography provides no guid- 
ance as to publishers or places of 
publication of the entries. 

Another strength of this volume 
is the set of preliminary essays 
Dean provides at the outset and 
at the beginning of its main sec- 
tions on “Technology Policy,” 
“Scientific Activities,” and ‘“Tech- 
nology in China.” These serve to 
introduce China specialists to the 
concepts of “science, technology, 
and development.” Typically, 
Dean’s essays conclude with ex- 
cellent questions about the sub- 
topics being introduced. It is a 
measure of the state of science 
studies as currently applied to 
science in China that these gen- 
erally cannot be answered by the 
entries which follow. 

An unanticipated benefit of the 
bibliography is the coverage it 
gives in the appendices to his- 
torical materials dealing with 
modern science in China before 
1949 and with traditional Chinese 
science. One welcomes in particu- 
lar the comprehensive listing of 
Joseph Needham’s many writings. 

Unfortunately, the breadth of 
the bibliography comes at some 
expense. One who works with 
many of the sources listed will 
recognize that they vary greatly in 
quality. Understandably, given 
the original purpose of surveying 
the field for a “state of the art” 
report to a conference, the au- 
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thor’s net was spread wide. For 
the published version of the work, 
however, more discrimination as 
to what should be included—or, 
alternatively, more critical anno- 
tations—would have been de- 
sirable. 

There is also a problem with 
the currency of the bibliography. 
Many of the entries were pub- 
lished in the 1950’s and early 
1960’s, and a number of these 
were already dated when the 
bibliography was published in 
1974. Moreover, interest in stud- 
ies of Chinese science has only 
recently reached a_ significant 
level, thus expanding the pitifully 
small number of _— individuals 
(which of course included Ms. 
Dean) systematically studying 
Chinese science and technology. 
And the number of Western 
science delegations to China is 
increasing as well. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that since 1974 
studies with better information 
and more sophisticated analysis 
than is found in many of Dean’s 
entries have appeared.’ This fact 
notwithstanding, Science and 
Technology in the Development of 
Modern China remains an im- 
portant reference tool, one not 
to be ignored by the serious 
scholar. 


YET ANOTHER approach to sci- 
ence studies is found in Science 


1 See, for instance, Hans Heymann, Jr., 
“Acquisition and Diffusion of Technology in 
China,” in US Congress, Joint Economic 
Committee, China: A Reassessment of the 
Economy, Washington, DC, US Government 
Printing Office, 1975, pp. 678-729; National 
Academy of Sciences, Plant Studies in the 
People’s Republic of China: A Trip Report of 
the American Plant Studies Delegation, 
Washington, DC, 1975; US House of 
Representatives, Committee on Science and 
Technology, Science in China and U.S.-China 
Scientific Exchanges: Assessment and 
Prospects, Washington, DC, US Government 
Printing Office, 1976. 


and Technology as an Instrument 
of Soviet Policy, a work which is 
two thirds analysis and one third 
documentary survey. As the title 
of the book suggests, this study 
falls generally into the “science, 
technology, and public policy” 
genre. The analytical part is di- 
vided into sections dealing with 
the perceptions of Soviet leaders 
of the role of science and tech- 
nology in the “struggle between 
systems,” with issues of effective- 
ness in the performance of re- 
search and development, with ex- 
penditures on science and tech- 
nology, with the search for opti- 
mization of the organization and 
administration of research, and 
with the acquisition and _ dis- 
semination of information from 
abroad. 

Although the study does not 
add measurably to our knowledge 
and impressions of the Soviet 
science system and of the prob- 
lems of Soviet science policy, it 
does summarize these nicely. It 
also makes available in English 
many articles and documents re- 
flecting official Soviet thinking on 
science and technology. These 
confirm impressions that the 
Soviet government and Com- 
munist Party have a high regard 
for science and technology, and 
that their interest stems from the 
belief that science contributes to 
military strength and economic 
growth. Furthermore, it is demon- 
Strated that Soviet leaders have 


been unhappy with the perform- 


ance of the science system and 
have felt that organizational and 
administrative adjustments could 
bring the system’s performance 
closer to expectations. 
Unfortunately, the analytical 
part of the book is not as ana- 
lytical as it might be. The authors 
discuss and summarize _ their 
documents, but do not pose the 
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critical questions that would ex 
pand our understanding of Soviet 
science policy. The result is that 
although they part company with 
the documents from a philosophi- 
cal standpoint, they are quite ir 
step with them conceptually. For 
example, both the documents anc 
the authors largely ignore | the 
political and economic constraints 
On science policy (there must be 
some), as well as the policy 
process itself. In addition, they 
pay insufficient specific attentior 
to the content of policy, particu- 
larly its more specific priorities, 
and to the relationship of these 
priorities (and changes in them) 
to organizational change over 
time. In this regard, the authors’ 
discussion would have benefited 
from reference to recent science 
policy problems in other indus- 
trialized nations. The documents 
certainly reflect the fact that 
Soviet policy-makers and admin- 
istrators share many problems 
with their counterparts elsewhere 
in the industrialized world. 

To this student of Chinese sci- 
ence policy, there is a special 
interest in the discussion of per- 
formance versus expectations in 
the USSR, since so much of 
China’s scientific development 
has been characterized by politi- 
cal interventions and organiza- 
tional change aimed at improving 
performance. Soviet concerns 
about the performance of re- 
search focus on two problems. 
First, Soviet leaders are dissatis- 
fied with the productivity of Soviet 
research and believe it is lower 
than productivity in the US. Sec- 
ond, they perceive the linkages 
between research and production 
to be énadequately developed. As 
a result, expected gains in eco- 
nomic progress from investment 
in R&D are not realized. The 
Soviet response, according to au- 
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hors Mose Harvey et a/., is to 
search for rationalizing solutions 
fo organizational and administra- 
ive problems. The authors focus 
bn the strengthening of control 
Mver research by primary party 
brganizations (PPO’s) after the 
2Ath CPSU Congress as the “ulti- 
ate device of control and man- 
gement.” Again, however, the 
hallowness of the analysis leaves 
the reader uncertain as to what 
the actual consequences of this 
hange are. One wonders what 
inds of people make up the 
PPO’s, what the details of the 
managerial tasks are, and whether 
there is variation in the manage- 


ent as the nature of the work | 


being managed varies. Of greater 
interest than the discussion of 
actual reform is the authors’ 
documentation of the rise of 
Soviet analysis and debate on re- 
form and rationalization (a sub- 
ject which, as we shall see later, 
also occupies Lubrano’s atten- 
tion). 

Rationalization is likewise a 
theme of National Science /nfor- 
mation Systems, written by David 
Kraus et a/. Each of the six East 
European countries studied— 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Romania, and Yugo- 
slavia—views science information 
systems as necessary for the ra- 
tionalization of its research and 
development and of its economy. 
The science information systems 
themselves, however, become ob- 
jects of attempts at rationaliza- 
tion. Interestingly, such rationali- 
zation need not mean centraliza- 
tion; in fact, as the authors show, 
there has been a change in all six 
countries from centrally con- 
trolled and supported systems to 
ones having more decentralized 
control and greater local self- 
sufficiency. 

Although much of National Sci- 

, ’ 


ence Information Systems is a di- 
rectory of the names, addresses, 
and publications of the informa- 
tion centers in each country, it 
contains an instructive leading 
essay which summarizes the vol- 
ume and which provides a com- 
parative analysis of the develop- 
ment of East European informa- 
tion systems. Furthermore, as an 
introduction to the directory for 
each country there is an essay on 
the evolution of the information 
system of that country. Thus, the 
work does provide data for the 
student of science studies, as well 
as a useful guide for those with 
more specialized interest in in- 
formation systems. 


WITH LUBRANO’s excellent sur- 
vey of Soviet Sociology of Science, 
we close the circle on our discus- 
sion that began with the growth in 
science studies in the US, look- 
ed at various approaches and 
reference tools for the study 
of science in China, and iden- 
tified efforts to rationalize 
scientific endeavor in the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe. As 
Harvey et a/. show, underlying the 
Soviet efforts at administrative 
rationalization is a concern for 
understanding what rationaliza- 
tion entails. A source of such 
understanding is a group of 
scholars and administrators in the 
USSR concerned with science 
studies. These people and their 
writings are the objects of Ms. 
Lubrano’s study. 

Although the title suggests a 
somewhat narrow focus, Lubrano 
skillfully locates sociology of sci- 
ence within the wider context of 
“naukovedeniye,” a Russian term 
roughly comparable to what has 
been referred to here as “science 
studies.” As with science studies, 
naukovedeniye originated in the 
history of science, but has be- 
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come multidisciplinary. The first 
part of Lubrano’s study, then, ex- 
plores the question of naukove- 
deniye as a field of study and dis- 
cusses institutions for research on 
naukovedeniye in the Soviet 
Union. 

The second part of the study 
deals more specifically with so- 
ciology of science. It explores the 
definitions of “science” used in 
the USSR, Soviet conceptions of 
science as a social system, the 
social-psychological aspects of 
research, the organization and 
management of research, and 
Soviet views on the social conse- 
quences of modern science and 
technology. Lubrano, in short, 
provides an important overview, 
in the Soviet setting, of the major 
questions before Western stu- 
dents of science studies. 

The commonality of the ques- 
tions, the familiarity of the con- 
cepts to the Western reader, and 
the generally non-polemical na- 
ture of Soviet science studies sug- 
gest the possibility of East-West 
discourse and collaboration in 
this field. One of Lubrano’s pur- 
poses was to bring this literature 
to the attention of the Western, 
non-Soviet specialist. This she 
has done admirably. 

Why, one might ask, would the 
Western scholar be interested in 
the Soviet literature? In the first 
place, Soviet scholars have seri- 
ously studied (and in fact in many 
cases were inspired by) the works 
of such Western students of sci- 
ence as J. D. Bernal, Derek de 
Solla Price, Donald Pelz, and 
Frank Andrews. More to the point, 
on the basis of these studies they 
have criticized many of the con- 
ceptual foundations of Western 
science studies. The Western 
scholar concerned about the foun- 
dations of his own inquiry will 
want to consider these critiques. 
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Second, although Marxist sci- 
ence studies have ambiguities 
and certain conceptual limita- 
tions, they are broad in scope and 
show more connections among the 
economy, the polity, and science 
than most Western formulations. 
A suitable conceptual integration 
of science studies in the West will 
require macro-theoretical formu- 
lations which match or surpass 
the Marxist ones in breadth and 
logical integration. It is clear from 
Lubrano’s work that Soviet au- 
thors have retained such daring 
macro-formulations in keeping 
with the Marxist tradition even as 
they depart from strict Marxism 
in the content of their studies (for 
instance, in breaking from nar- 
rowly conceived class-based 
analyses of social structure). 

Finally, Soviet science studies 
deserve the attention of Western 
scholars because, just as in the 
West, the studies have an effect 
on policy-making. Unfortunately, 
neither the volume written by 
Harvey et a/. nor the Lubrano 
Study fully elucidates the extent 
to which Soviet science studies 
are linked to policy. Indeed, it 
may be too much at present to 
ask that they define the linkage. 
One suspects, however, that the 
trend is toward a closer relation- 
ship between analysis and policy, 
just as in the West. What this sug- 
gests is that practitioners of sci- 
ence studies must realize that 
they are both observers of and 
actors in the science systems they 
seek to understand. This impor- 
tant issue of reflexivity warrants 
some consideration in compara- 
tive terms. 


AT THE START of this review, it 
was observed that science studies 
lack a common conceptual frame- 
work. A broad formulation of the 
development of science-society 


relations might serve as a first 
step toward establishing that 
framework. Such a_ formulation 
could serve to identify possibili- 
ties for integrating the knowledge 
produced by the kinds of spe- 
cialized approaches represented 
in the disparate works under re- 
view into a common body of 
knowledge. 

A comparative perspective on 
science studies suggests that the 
multiple interactions of science 
and society in the modern world 
have occurred in_ identifiable 
stages. The first is characterized 
by a low level of science-society 
analysis and a high level of cen- 
tralized mobilization of resources 
for scientific advances. “Science” 
takes on ideological significance 
as the desired direction of cul- 
tural evolution. The second stage, 
while still characterized by high 
levels of resource mobilization, is 
an age of analysis, assessment, 
and organizational adjustment as 
societies seek to improve the per- 
formance of research and cope 
with the unexpected  conse- 
quences of the “scientific-tech- 
nological revolution” (to use a 
favorite term of the Soviet 
writers). “Science” has become 
the dominant cultural value, and 
technology has expanded the op- 
tions for action. Thus, the second 
Stage provides both the raison 
d’étre of science studies and, 
eventually, is partially the product 
of them. Since science and its 
attendant instrumental values are 
dominant, the actual process of 
directing those actions that have 
become possible as a result of 
scientific - technological develop- 
ment is confused. Choice tends 
to be hindered by the multiplicity 
of options and the dominance of 
instrumental values. Science 
Studies are then invoked to clarify 
matters, and the very invocation 
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may serve to enhance the socia 
and political positions of the 
analyst. 

How consistent with this for 
mulation are the perspectives o 
the works reviewed here? Fo 
Harvey and his fellow authors 
one suspects the answer is, “No 
very.” Were their interpretations 
closer to the above formulation 
science and technology would be 
seen as emerging determinants of 
Soviet policy, rather than as in 
struments of it. On the othe 
hand, if one deemphasizes thei 
analysis, which lacks comparative 
and historical perspectives, and 
focuses instead on the documents 
they present, that initial answer 
seems less troubling. When con- 
sidered in a wider context, the 
interesting information they pre- 
sent (which complements Lu- 
brano’s more specific study) 
could be interpreted as sympto- 
matic of the beginning of the 
transition to the second of the 
Stages which were hypothesized 
above. 

What of China? The two-stage 
formulation offered here is not 
incompatible with the organizing 
concepts of Dean’s bibliography. 
Dean might accept the formula- 
tion and simply place China in the 
first stage. Again, however, failure 
to ask the right comparative and 
historical questions may mean 
that one fails to detect China’s 
passage beyond the first stage. 
Dean’s work, of course, is com- 
parative and historical, but her 
perspectives are from the estab-| 
lished “development” literature, a| 
literature conspicuously silent on! 
the problems of science and SO- | 
ciety in the advanced industrial | 
nations. In contrast, Chinese 
leaders concerned with issues of 
science and society do show 
awareness of science-engendered 
problems in “second-stage” so- 
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cieties. They seem prepared to 
alter their own course of develop- 
ent accordingly.’ It would be un- 


2 For instance, the Chinese have been 
soncerned with the alienation of the ordinary 
citizen by scientific progress and the 
alienating effects of technology-inspired 
Hivision of labor. The encouragement of 

orker participation in the management of 
technology, even at the cost of slowing 
echnological progress, can be thought of as 
an attempt to alter the pattern of 
development in the first stage to prepare for 
problems anticipated in the second. 
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fortunate if those engaged in 
science studies should overlook 
these important dimensions of the 
Chinese case. 

On a prima facie basis then, it 
does seem possible to achieve 
some integration of the disparate 
works reviewed here. These 
studies all provide useful infor- 
mation, and, through different ap- 
proaches, give insight into prob- 
lems of science, technology, and 
society. They suggest that the 


coalescence of a field of compara- 
tive science studies is both pos- 
sible and imminent. At the same 
time, they illustrate that such a 
field will require more conceptual 
structure than now exists. Finally, 
these works indicate that those 
who would help design that struc- 
ture will find food for thought both 
in actual science-related phe- 
nomena in socialist systems and 
in the science studies being con- 
ducted there. 
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IN WHAT MUST BE considered a 
major setback for Soviet foreign 
policy, three decades of rule by 
the Indian National Congress 
ended abruptly in March 1977, 
when the electorate in India voted 
the Janata (People’s) coalition 
party into power. Throughout the 
period before the election, Moscow 
had vilified the coalition and its 
leadership as a “direct tool of ex- 
treme reaction, a defender of the 
interests of landlords, usurers, lo- 
cal and foreign monopolies.” * 
The Kremlin was given good rea- 
son for concern when the new 
Prime Minister Morarji Desai, who 
had been a prime target of the 
Soviet attack, announced at his 
first news conference that. India 
would steer a course toward 
aol Ue ee ee 


1 Pravda (Moscow), March 12, 1977, p. 5. 
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“oroper nonalignment,” without 
maintaining special relations with 
any | country—remarks — which 
might have seemed a forewarn- 
ing of the dissolution of the 
close Indo-Soviet ties that Mos- 
cow had assiduously cultivated for 
over two decades. While there 
have been subsequent announce- 
ments (e.g., by India’s acting 
President B. D. Jatti) that the new 
government would honor all com- 
mitments of its predecessor and 
would assure continuity in India’s 
foreign policy, the Soviets must 
nonetheless be wondering whether 
the ascendance of what they la- 
beled a right-wing bloc would 
bring significant changes not only 
in India’s domestic policies but 
eventually in its foreign policy. 

At this potentially momentous 
juncture, the review of five recent 
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books dealing with various aspects 
of Soviet policy toward the Indian 
subcontinent provides an oppor- 
tunity to explore some of the basic 
wellsprings of Indo-Soviet rela- 
tions as a clue to what may lie 
ahead. 


EVEN THOUGH Indo-Soviet cor- 
diality can properly be considered 
a post-Stalin phenomenon, the 
prehistory of this friendship— 
which is the main subject of Nir- 
mala Joshi’s book and is also cov- 
ered in Robert H. Donaldson’s and 
G. W. Choudhury’s works—pro- 
vides important background 
against which present relations 
between the two countries can be 
better evaluated and understood. 
In his valuable exegesis of Soviet 
policy toward India, Donaldson 
notes that during and after the 
Indians’ long struggle for inde- 
pendence (finally achieved in 
1947), the Stalinist attitude with 
respect to Indian nationalism was 
to subordinate it to more urgent 
foreign policy concerns in Europe. 
Whereas in earlier decades both 
the Tsars and the Bolsheviks may 
have viewed India as the “weakest 
link” in the British imperial chain, 
Donaldson aptly observes that 
Stalin lost interest in promoting 
Asian nationalism after burning 
his (or rather, the Chinese Com- 
munists’) fingers in Shanghai as 
a result of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
treachery.* The Soviet attitude 
had a decidedly adverse impact 
on the Communist Party of India 
(CPI): when the CPI was not under 
orders to pursue self-defeating 


2 In March 1927 Chiang Kai-shek colluded 
with local warlords to massacre his Chinese 
Communist ‘allies’ in the streets of 
Shanghai. This was highly embarrassing 
to Stalin, who had insisted that the Chinese 
Communists continue to support the Kuomin- 
tang long after Chiang Kai-shek had signaled 
that he would turn against them. 


antinational policies (e.g., to sup- 
port the British war effort during 
World War Il), it was left to floun- 
der without much needed central 
direction from Moscow. The _in- 
fluence of external factors also 
explains why Moscow was unable 
to recognize the significance of 
India’s independence when it oc- 
curred. In line with Stalin’s gen- 
eral withdrawal to positions of 
belligerent isolationism in the late 
1940’s, the new India government 
was looked upon with suspicion 
as a kind of semi-colony, even 
though there was nothing in Ja- 
waharlal Nehru’s foreign policy of 
nonalignment which could have 
given offense to Moscow at the 
time. 

Nirmala Joshi’s study effectively 
shows that during the earlier 
Struggle for independence, Indian 
nationalists such as Nehru never 
took the “Russian menace to the 
north” as anything more than a 
British ploy to preserve British 
hegemony in India. The Bolshevik 
Revolution was viewed with much 
sympathy and interest, though the 
Soviet image as a bulwark against 
imperialism began to wear thin 
after the purges of the 1930’s and 
the signing of the Nazi-Soviet pact. 
However, Nehru continued to dis- 
count the USSR as a threat to 
India and looked toward closer ties 
after independence. 

By contrast, Pakistani leaders, 
as Choudhury’s account of the 
international politics of the Indian 
subcontinent shows, were much 
more distrustful of Soviet inten- 
tions. Their pro-Western orienta- 
tion was revealed in 1949 when 
Pakistan’s first Prime Minister, 
Liaquat Ali Khan, used an invitation 
to visit Moscow as a ploy to gain 
American attention (Nehru had 
been invited to visit the United 
States earlier that year). Given 
the divergent Indian and Pakistani 
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foreign policy orientations, it coul 
have been anticipated that whe 
the Soviets sought to end the 
isolation (an effort which actual 
Started well before Stalin’s death 
their overtures would be mor 
sympathetically received in Indi 
than in Pakistan. 


WHILE THE Soviet entry into Sout 
Asia was heralded by trade an 
aid agreements, it was Nikit 
Khrushchev’s declaration of suf 
port for India’s claim to Kashm 
in his December 1955 speech i 
Srinigar which thrust Mosco\ 
firmly into the vortex of Indc 
Pakistani relations.  Althoug 
Choudhury is correct in notin 
that Khrushchev’s statement wa 
intended to penalize Pakistan fo 
its alliance with the West, on 
wonders whether the Soviet Pre 
mier’s vindictive initiative wa 
prudent or necessary. The fac 
that there had been no hint of an 
forthcoming major policy pre 
nouncement prior to Khrushchev’ 
political bombshell at Srinigar 
and also the indication that th 
trip to Kashmir’s capital wa: 
added to Bulganin and Khrush 
chev’s itinerary while they wer 
already on tour in India, strongl 
suggest that Khrushchev’s com 
mitment was impulsive.’? It is in 
structive in this regard to com 
pare Soviet and Chinese behavior 
Choudhury relates that China 
which had taken the lead in fos 
tering good relations with Indie 
in the early 1950’s, correctly in 
terpreted Pakistan’s entry into the 
Central Treaty Organizatior 
(CENTO) and the Southeast Asie 
Treaty Organization (SEATO) as 


3 This point is further developed in the 
reviewer's Soviet Scholars and Soviet Foreign 
Policy: A Case Study in Soviet Policy 


+ Towards India, Durham, NC, Carolina 


Academic Press, 1975, pp. 19-20. 


otivated more by hostility to- 
ard India than by anticommu- 
ism—and thus acted with far 
breater circumspection. By adopt- 
ng a deliberately vague position 
yw the Kashmir issue, Peking 
achieved a degree of flexibility in 
ts relations with South Asia, fa- 
silitating the forging of strong 
5ino-Pakistani ties in the early 
L960’s. 

The reviewer cannot agree with 
Onaldson’s suggestion that So- 
viet support for India on the Kash- 
mir issue was intended to under- 
mine American efforts to build an 
anticommunist phalanx in South 
sia. Besides the evidence that 
hrushchev’s statement was 
dyased on a_ spur-of-the-moment 
Jecision, it should be remembered 
‘hat up until the 1962 Sino-Indian 
war, the Nehru government con- 
sistently made clear that it had no 
ntention of joining any American- 
sponsored military bloc. In any 
event, the balance of the evidence 
suggests that the Soviet commit- 

ent on Kashmir constituted a 
Zratuitous bonus for India—one 
Which, while heiping to cement 
Indo-Soviet ties, at the same time 
overcommitted Moscow to New 
Delhi’s side on an issue which the 
Soviets later recognized could only 
be resolved by the parties directly 
involved and without outside inter- 
erence. It was left for Khrush- 

hev’s successors to extricate 

Moscow from this imbalance, 
when the Kremlin sought to stabi- 
lize relations in the subcontinent 
in order to contain Peking. 

Thus, one of the early foreign 
policy shifts of the post-Khrush- 
chev leadership was the recogni- 
tion of the Kashmir issue as a 
genuine dispute—a more even- 
handed approach which consti- 
tuted a precondition for Moscow’s 
mediation of the 1965 Indo-Paki- 
stani confrontation at Tashkent 
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and paved the way for better 
Soviet-Pakistani relations. In the 
highly charged political atmos- 
phere of the subcontinent, how- 
ever, Moscow had a difficult task 
convincing both India and Pakistan 
that it could pursue friendship with 
each of them without detriment 
to the other. When the Soviets 
concluded a limited arms deal 
with Pakistan in the late 1960's, 
they sought to assure the Indians 
that this move represented only 
an effort to woo Pakistan from 
China and to reinforce Pakistan’s 
disengagement from the United 
States, and that it would not upset 
the military balance in South Asia 
inasmuch as Moscow was continu- 
ing to support India’s military 
buildup. Despite this explanation, 
the Soviet-Pakistani arms deal 
created an uproar in India and 
was obviously an embarrassment 
to Indira Gandhi (who had become 
Prime Minister in 1966). She de- 
cided, however, not to let the issue 
lead to a serious rupture with 
Moscow—a decision which 
seemed to be signaled by her gov- 
ernment’s restrained response to 
the Soviet invasion of Czechoslo- 
vakia. 


THE BANGLADESH crisis of 1971 
subverted Moscow’s painstaking 
efforts to normalize Indo-Pakistani 
relations. But even before the 
Yahya Khan government un- 
leashed military repression in 
East Pakistan, factors both exter- 
nal and internal to the situation 
on the subcontinent were drawing 
Moscow closer to New Delhi. As 
Choudhury documents, the esca- 
lation of the Sino-Soviet conflict 
estranged the Soviet leaders from 
Yahya Khan, whose government 
had reinforced ties to Peking,* and 
at the same time upgraded India’s 
strategic value from Moscow’s 
perspective. 
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The configuration of domestic 
political events in India and in 
Pakistan leading up to the Bangla- 
desh crisis also influenced Mos- 
cow’s “tilt” toward New Delhi. 
Disturbed by India’s mounting in- 
Stability and rightward drift dur- 
ing the 1960’s, the Soviets wel- 
comed the 1969 split in the 
Congress party as a shift to the 
left and rendered Mrs. Gandhi's 
government substantial political 
Support. Her smashing electoral 
victory in February 1971 seemed 
to confirm the correctness of this 
approach. With respect to Paki- 
stan, the Soviets’ disenchantment 
with Yahya Khan caused them to 
look with favor on the prospect of 
his displacement by Sheikh Mujib- 
ur Rahman; the victory of Mu- 
jib’s Awami League in the parlia- 
mentary election of December 
1970 seemed to augur not only 
an end to military rule but also a 
more favorable Pakistani foreign 
policy course. The military repres- 
sion initiated by Yahya Khan on 
March 25, 1971, must have come 
as a bitter disappointment. 

lt is against this background of 
events that the sharp Soviet re- 
sponse to the repression, as artic- 
ulated in President Nikolay Pod- 
gornyy’s note of April 2, should be 
judged. While that note revealed 
where Soviet sympathies lay in 
the crisis, the reviewer cannot 


4 Choudhury’s narration (p. 62) of the 
following exchange between Soviet Defense 
Minister Andrey Grechko and Pakistani 
Foreign Secretary S. M. Yousuf in February 
1969 indicates that the tensions of the 
Sino-Soviet border conflict may have had 
deleterious repercussions on Moscow’s 
diplomacy in South Asia. Grechko reportedly 
told Yousuf during his visit that “you 
cannot have simultaneous friendship with 
the Soviet Union and China.’”’ When Yousuf 
replied that the Soviet Union had sought 
friendship with both India and Pakistan, 
Grechko delivered this rejoinder: ‘‘What is 
permissible for a superpower is not possible 
for a country like Pakistan.” 
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agree with Choudhury’s view that 
it represented a major change in 
Soviet policy toward South Asia. 
Rather, from the perspective of 
hindsight it could appear that So- 
viet support for India during the 
Bangladesh emergency was dic- 
tated by the specific circum- 
Stances of the crisis and repre- 
sented a temporary aberration in 
Moscow’s overarching policy of 
fostering normalization and _sta- 
bility on the subcontinent. 

Choudhury’s negative percep- 
tion of the Soviet role during and 
after the Bangladesh crisis does 
not seem to suggest dispassionate 
scholarly inquiry. Rather, it ap- 
pears to reflect his own biases 
as a former high Pakistani govern- 
ment official. Among other views 
that should be challenged are his 
assertions—without any support- 
ing evidence—that the 1971 Indo- 
Soviet Treaty of Peace, Friendship 
and Cooperation constituted a 
“military pact” and that the Soviet 
Union acted during this crisis out 
of a “traditional Russian ambition 
to establish hegemony in the sub- 
continent and in the Indian 
Ocean.” 

With regard to the Indo-Soviet 
treaty, there is doubt whether it 
can properly be called a “military 
pact” from either a legal or a po- 
litical perspective. While the 
vague security provisions of the 
treaty (Article 9 calls only for 
immediate consultations in the 
event of an attack) may be de- 
signed to create uncertainty re- 
garding the Soviet response in a 
Crisis situation and thereby to 
maximize their deterrence value, 
a textual comparison of similar 
Soviet treaties with Egypt, Iraq, 
Somalia, Angola, and Mozam- 
bique—all of which contain 
Clauses on military cooperation— 
Suggests that the Soviet-Indian 
treaty is even less of a “military 


pact”. than these others. Further- 
more, it must be recalled that the 
signing of the Soviet-Indian treaty 
in early August 1971 probably 
forestalled the outbreak of an 
Indo-Pakistani war at that juncture. 
Although the treaty demonstrated 
that India was not isolated, there 
is substantial evidence that Mos- 
cow continued to press for a po- 
litical settlement of the dispute 
until a few weeks before the out- 
break of hostilities in December. 

With respect to Choudhury’s al- 
legations of Russia’s “historic am- 
bitions,” little support can be 
found for the view that ever since 
the reign of the “mad” Tsar Paul I, 
Moscow has harbored hegemonis- 
tic designs on the Indian subconti- 
nent.* On the contrary, South Asia 
—in contrast to such regions of 
traditional Russian interest as 
Eastern Europe, Turkey, Persia, 
and China—seems to have been 
neglected by Moscow until rela- 
tively recently. 

Choudhury’s claims concerning 
the expansion of Soviet influence 
on the subcontinent since the 
1971 Indo-Pakistani war are 
equally unconvincing. An example 
is his supposition that Moscow 
must be deriving some concrete 
benefits for its military aid to India 
—a statement based solely on 
personal authority (e.g., “Il know 


ES 


5 There is one supportive argument that 
perhaps should be addressed: Reference is 
sometimes made to a proposal ventured 
during the 1940 Molotov-Ribbentrop talks 
for the establishment of a Soviet sphere 
of influence “in the general direction of 
the Indian Ocean.’’ Some have cited this 
proposal without mentioning the fact that 
it was the Germans, not the Soviets, who 
advanced the idea, in order to divert Stalin’s 
attention from an area of genuine Russian 
interest in Eastern Europe to an area 
of historic neglect—the Indian Ocean basin. 
Actually, the Soviet negotiators brushed 
aside the proffered Indian Ocean sphere 
of influence to press the Germans on the 
latter’s intentions in the Balkans and in 
Finland. 
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from my experience in Pakista 
from 1967 through 1970 that th 
Soviets provide arms .. . only i 
return for political as well as cas 
rewards,” p. 226). In fact, som 
of his assertions appear to be cor 
tradicted by his own narrative 
Whereas on p. 228 he states the 
as a result of port clearance oper 
ations in Bangladesh the Sovie 
Navy gained an opportunity to ex 
tend its influence into the coaste 
waters of the Indian subcontinent 
eight pages later he cites informa 
tion from an American naval ex 
pert that Bangladesh logistical 
constitutes a very poor stationin; 
area from which to project a nava 
presence into the Indian Ocean 
Overall, Choudhury’s assessmen 
of the degree of Soviet influence ir 
the subcontinent since the Ban 
gladesh crisis mirrors the anxietie: 
of Pakistani and Chinese leader: 
and is at variance with the weigh 
of evidence presented by Donald 
son and other scholars (e.g., Wil 
liam Barnds).* It can be more 
persuasively argued that Moscow's 
Support of New Delhi has made 
India less dependent upon the 
Soviet Union. | 


THE LATTER CASE rests not only 
on Moscow's backing of India dur- 


6 The problem of Soviet influence in Indi 
is directly addressed in William J. Barnds, 
“Soviet Influence in India: A Search for 
the Spoils That Go With Victory,” in Alvin 
Z. Rubinstein, Ed., Soviet and Chinese 
Influence in The Third World, New York, 
NY, Praeger Publishers, 1975, pp. 23-50. Se 
also the epilogue of the reviewer’s Soviet 
Scholars and Soviet Foreign Policy, pp. 
297-320. In the period of Indo-Soviet rela- 
tions since the Bangladesh emergency, 
there is nothing to discredit the accuracy 
of Mrs. Gandhi’s following reply to C. L. 
Sulzberger’s question of whether India 
felt obligated to demonstrate its gratitude 
to the Soviet Union for the latter’s support 
during the crisis; ‘We are unable to display 
gratitude in any tangible sense for any- 
thing.”” The New York Times, Feb. 17, 1972, 
pod4, 


ing the December 1971 war, 
which left Pakistan dismembered 
and made India the paramount 
military power in South Asia, but 
also on the USSR’s two decades 
of economic collaboration with 
India—a subject examined in de- 
tail in M. Sebastian Stanislaus’ 
study, Soviet Economic Aid to 
India. \n reviewing Soviet aid and 
trade with India up through March 
1971, Stanislaus positively ap- 
praises these economic relations 
as a significant contribution to 
India’s economic development. 
Addressing doubts and criticisms 
that have arisen concerning Indo- 
Soviet trade, Stanislaus analyzes 
unit value indices of the major 
commodities exchanged to rebut 
the charge that the Soviet Union 
sells dear and buys cheap from 
India.’ He also denies that the ex- 
pansion of Indian exports to the 
USSR represents a diversion from 
traditional markets or that the 
Soviet Union has participated in 
any switch trade of imports from 
India. 

Although Stanislaus has _ pre- 
sented a generally solid case for 
his positive appraisal of Indo- 
Soviet trade, he seems somewhat 
insensitive to the problems that 
could impede the continued ex- 
pansion of that trade on a bilateral 
basis. Some of these problems are 
touched on by Michael Kidron in 
his study of Soviet-bloc trade with 
Pakistan (the last volume to be 
mentioned in this review). In an 
assessment of future trends, Kid- 
ron suggests that the growth in 
trade between the Soviet bloc and 
the Third World, which has been 


7 Specifically, Stanislaus found that only 
Soviet copper was priced above world market 
prices, though unit values of Indian exports 
to the USSR presented a more mixed 
picture, with jute exports priced lower but 
tea and cashews higher than world market 
prices. 
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evident over the past decade, will 
taper off once debt repayment sub- 
sides and Soviet-bloc countries 
turn to the West for commodities 
which they have until now pur- 
chased from the developing coun- 
tries. Stanislaus, on the other 
hand, expects the Soviet demand 
for Indian light industrial goods to 
continue, even though he notes at 
one point that importation of In- 
dian consumer goods has a low 
priority in the USSR. 

To be sure, Stanislaus’ projec- 
tion of good prospects for Indo- 
Soviet trade has thus far proven 
accurate, but this may be due to 
special circumstances. The con- 
siderable expansion of trade since 
the Bangladesh crisis is largely 
the result of Soviet efforts to fill 
the gap left by the abrupt Ameri- 
can cessation of vital commodity 
exports. Moreover, in order to 
keep pace with the projected 50- 
100 percent expansion in trade by 
1980 targeted during Brezhnev’s 
1973 trip to India, New Delhi and 
Moscow have sought to explore 
new ways of expanding the list of 
commodities traded, including the 
organization of collaborative ef- 
forts to produce knitwear, textiles, 
electronics, and nonferrous metal- 


8 Inasmuch as this review focuses on 
Indo-Soviet relations, Kidron’s excellent work 
on Soviet-Pakistani trade could be men- 
tioned only briefly in the text. As suggested, 
however, his analysis has important im- 
plications for Soviet trade with other Third 
World states. One such implication concerns 
the effect on trade of nonpolitical, systemic 
factors. In this regard, Kidron notes that 
even though the Soviets try to buy at 
world market prices, their agents neverthe- 
less pay prices for Pakistani jute that are 
usually higher than world market levels 
simply because they do not have the ex- 
tensive personal networks of local contacts 
that enable Western salesmen to ‘‘buy with 
a view’’—an observation that might easily 
apply to other countries besides Pakistan. 
Kidron suggests that Soviet buyers are also 
hampered by their own trading organizations, 
whose rules and performance indicators 
leave little room for profit-motivated behavior. 
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lurgy. The two nations’ determina- 
tion to reach their trade expansion 
goals is evidenced by their recent 
adoption of a protocol to boost 
trade in 1977 by 20 percent over 
last year’s record trade turnover, 
which amounted to US$1 billion. 
It remains to be seen whether such 
measures can continue to offset 
the potential constraints on the 
expansion of trade inherent in 
Moscow’s bilateral trading mech- 
anism. 

As for Soviet economic aid, 
Stanislaus maintains that Mos- 
cow’s substantial input has helped 
make India self-sufficient in many 
vital sectors of industrial and de- 
fense production and has _ bol- 
stered the country’s indepen- 
dence. He neglects to note, how- 
ever, that the Soviet contribution 
to India’s economic _ self-suffi- 
ciency is no longer based on the 
idea of promoting economic au- 
tarky, which probably inspired 
Khrushchev’s initial aid program 
of the 1950’s. Soviet economists 
long ago recognized that even in 
large countries like India, which 
are capable of engaging in rela- 
tively sophisticated and diversified 
economic development programs, 
industrialization does not lead to 
economic autarky but rather re- 
sults in greater economic inter- 
dependence as a consequence of 
the exchange of industrial goods 
and raw materials. In fact, the 
Soviet decision to involve Third 
World countries in the “interna- 
tional socialist division of labor” 
(a Soviet variant of the doctrine 
of comparative advantage), which 


9This concept was first articulated in L. 
Zevin, ‘The Mutual Advantage of Economic 
Cooperation Between the Socialist and 
Developing Countries,” Voprosy Ekonomiki 
(Moscow), No. 2, 1965. Translated in 
American Review of Soviet and East European 
Trade (White Plains, NY), July-August 
1965, pp. 30-50. 
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dates back to 1965, signified the 
formal abandonment of the Soviet 
policy of fostering economic au- 
tarky in Third World countries. 

The recent Indo-Soviet ventures 
into collaborative production are 
the embodiment of this policy. 
While it is still much too early to 
assess whether these projects may 
eventually have an appreciable 
effect in forging Indo-Soviet eco- 
nomic interdependence, the fact 
that most of the production-coop- 
eration agreements were finalized 
in the post-Bangladesh period is 
itself indicative of the new level of 
trust surrounding Indo-Soviet re- 
lations since the 1971 war. 

The foregoing does not neces- 
sarily mean that Moscow has 
abandoned its encouragement of 
India’s economic independence. 
The history of the Soviet aid pro- 
gram in India is replete with ex- 
amples of Moscow’s strengthening 
New Delhi’s capacity to resist ex- 
ternal pressure and influence. A 
major instance cited by Stanislaus 
and others was the Soviet offer of 
very favorable terms for the con- 
struction of the Bhilai steel mill in 
1955, a move which probably 
forced West Germany and Great 
Britain to make concessions on 
the terms for their own steel plant 
projects. In addition, Soviet bloc 
aid for Indian oil exploration and 
the construction of oil refineries 
ended India’s exclusive reliance 
on three Western oil distributors 
in the 1960's. 

By channeling their aid exclu- 
sively to India’s state sector, the 
Soviets enabled the Indian govern- 
ment to move toward greater con- 
trol of the country’s economy—a 
direction which India’s former 
leaders wanted to take but which 
was not encouraged or supported 
by the Western countries. In build- 
ing up India’s state sector, the 
Soviets considered that they were 


laying the groundwork for a pos- 
sible Indian transition to a non- 
capitalist path of development; 
ironically, they now face the pros- 
pect that the post-Gandhi govern- 
ment may permit the Indian busi- 
ness community to take control of 
many of the state enterprises con- 
structed with their aid. 


AT THE SAME time, India’s pres- 
ent leadership recognizes that the 
Soviets have made a major contri- 
bution to the country’s economic 
and political independence. What- 
ever invectives the Soviets have 
hurled against them in the past, 
the new leaders know as well as 
the Kremlin that foreign policy 
must be based not on personal 
predilections but on calculations 
of state interests. Hence, both 
sides have moved quickly to re- 
affirm the strength of the “time- 
tested” Indo-Soviet — friendship. 
The Soviets for their part called a 
moratorium on public criticism of 
the new government in the after- 
math of the elections; moreover, 
they fully vented their frustrations 
over the abuses and errors of the 
Gandhi government during the 
two-year period of emergency 
rule, as part of a post-election 
autopsy which inter alia served to 
distance them from too close an 
identification with Mrs. Gandhi in 
the eyes of her successors. Mos- 
cow has also sought to underline 
the value of the Soviet connection 
by stepping up trade and proffer- 
ing aid on more flexible terms 
than in the past. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that when Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrey Gromyko 
visited New Delhi in late April of 
this year, shortly after the 30th 
anniversary of the establishment 
of Indo-Soviet diplomatic relations, 
the value of the 1971 Indo-Soviet 
treaty was reaffirmed, and both 
Sides lauded the further develop- 
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ment of Soviet-Indian friendship 
On the other hand, it seems ver, 
possible that the exclusivity tha 
has characterized the Soviet 
Indian alignment will tend to dis 
sipate as the new Indian leader: 
seek to normalize relations witt 
China and upgrade ties with. the 
United States. This process ir 
fact began under Indira Gandhi 
and is likely to accelerate witt 
her departure from the scene 
While an improvement in US 
Indian relations may not create 
much of a problem for Moscow 
since US policy has not directly 
conflicted with Soviet interests ir 
the Indian subcontinent, a Sino 
Indian détente is another matter 
The Soviets would certainly ob. 
ject to any Chinese effort to pro: 
mote Sino-Indian ties at the ex. 
pense of Moscow’s interests, anc 
in this regard, they could invoke 
the 1971 Indo-Soviet Friendshir 
Treaty. Given the significant bene: 
fits which the Indians have ote 
from the Soviet connection, it i 
unlikely they would act without 
circumspection or without sensitiv- 
ity toward Soviet interests. But 
they could—and probably will— 
seek to negotiate with Peking 
without antagonizing Moscow. De- 
pending on the responsiveness of 
the Chinese leaders to the new 
Indian government, a normaliza 
tion of relations might be forth 
coming. The settlement o 
conflicting Sino-Indian territoria 
Claims would certainly be easie 
to achieve than the conciliation o 
the Sino-Soviet border dispute.*° 


10 The Soviets could not seriously oppose 
such a resolution of this border issue. 
In the first place, the Soviets have never 
formally endorsed the Indian position on 
the Sino-Indian border demarcation. Sec- 
ondly, any such obstruction would be 
highly inconsistent with Moscow’s stated 
policy of encouraging the resolution of 
border conflicts without the use of force. 


It is necessary to consider, 
nen, what long-range effect a 
ino-Indian rapprochement would 
ave on Soviet policy toward South 
sia. While there is a strong con- 
ensus among Western observers 
hat Soviet policy has been greatly 
ifluenced by the Sino-Soviet con- 
lict, it does not necessarily follow 
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that a Sino-Indian reconciliation 
would lessen India’s importance to 
the Soviet Union. It seems possi- 
ble that after two decades Indo- 
Soviet friendship may have taken 
on a permanence that would en- 
able it to survive any diminution 
of India’s strategic role as a part- 
ner in a putative anti-Chinese al- 


liance. In light of the kaleidoscopic 
shifts in foreign alignments among 
Third World states, the stability of 
this friendship is indeed a remark- 
able accomplishment, and both 
Moscow and New Delhi may view 
it as something worth safeguard- 
ing in a world of changing rela- 
tions. 
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THE GENERAL DESIDERATA of the 
1egemonistic policies pursued by 
he Soviet Union in Eastern Europe 
are evident. Political, economic, 


and cultural life in the East Euro- 
pean states is to remain the ex- 
clusive preserve of the central 
apparatuses of the Communist 
parties, as are the information 
media, the trade unions, and the 
educational systems. In foreign 
policy, support for Soviet positions 
on a host of international issues is 
obligatory for East European gov- 
ernments, as is their progressive 
integration into a variety of multi- 
lateral organizations in which 
Moscow has. the determining 
voice. Yet within these demanding 
tolerances, East European leader- 
ships have exploited ambiguities 
or indecision in Soviet positions to 
pursue a variety of domestic and 
foreign policies guided not by con- 
formity but by the carefully calcu- 
lated objective of extending essen- 
tially national interests. 

Over the last decade or so, we 
have witnessed variations in the 
success with which individual East 
European states have charted pe- 
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culiarly national courses, diversity 
in the domestic and foreign poli- 
cies they have pursued, and ap- 
parent differences in Soviet tol- 
erances—all of which suggest 
that the uniformity desired by the 
CPSU has not been achieved. Be- 
tween 1969 and his fall from 
power in 1971, GDR party chief 
Walter Ulbricht frustrated Soviet 
policies on German and Berlin 
settlements. Beginning in 1968, 
Hungary instituted economic re- 
forms which took leave of ac- 
cepted practices within the Soviet 
domain. In Poland since 1970, 
the leadership of Edward Gierek 
has pursued domestic and foreign 
economic policies which have 
elicited Soviet suspicion. In for- 
eign policy, Romania has long 
been the most willful of Soviet 
allies, testing the limits of non- 
conformity through an almost 
dialectical process of probe and 
retreat. Nowhere, however, since 
Czechoslovakia in 1968, have the 
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violations of Soviet norms by an 
East European party been so 
egregious as to provoke the use 
of force. 

Moscow’s options—the extent 
of its control over each East Euro- 
pean state—vary in accordance 
with particular national condi- 
tions. The USSR’s calculus with 
regard to each of its six allies is 
based on a number of factors 
which range from the relative geo- 
political importance of the ally to 
its leadership cohesion, indige- 
nous political-bureaucratic assets, 
and national temperament. As a 
consequence, Moscow, despite the 
existence of a variety of multi- 
lateral organizations (of which the 
Council for Mutual Economic As- 
sistance—-CMEA—and the War- 
saw Pact are the most important), 
manages and conducts its East 
European ties on a bilateral basis. 


THE COMPLEX Soviet-East Euro- 
pean interaction of the last dec- 
ade, with which each of the pres- 
ent volumes deals in its own way, 
has taken place in a changing con- 
text. An overview of this evolving 
environment should provide a 
suitable framework for considera- 
tion of the authors’ specific con- 
tributions. 

Important to any assessment 
of the USSR’s relations with East 
European states since 1968 are 
the changes which can be dis- 
cerned in the latter’s domestic 
politics. In most of these states, 
improvement of the economic wel- 
fare of the population has become 
a surrogate for (as well as the 
means of progressing toward) 
political legitimacy, and a precon- 
dition for political stability. Social 
and political tensions have in fact 
been translated into consumer de- 
mands. Where some measure of 
popular acceptance has been 
achieved, it appears to be the re- 


sult in important part of improved 
living standards. Similarly, failure 
to sustain  consumer-oriented 
policies can be politically costly, 
as seen in the public reaction to 
Poland’s June 1976 price in- 
creases for basic foodstuffs. That 
long-delayed decision produced 
violent protest and subsequent re- 
cision of the increases. In Hun- 
gary, a cautious leadership intro- 
duced similar but more modest 
price increases only after care- 
fully testing the public mood, and 
it spread the increases over a 
period of years, simultaneously 
providing compensation  allow- 
ances. 

In these and other East Euro- 
pean countries the onerous subsi- 
dies paid by the state to hold down 
prices of consumer goods, as well 
as the increases in social expendi- 
tures in the 1970’s, indicate the 
extent to which leaderships per- 
ceive increased levels of consump- 
tion as a mainstay of political sta- 
bility. In the case of Poland, a 
convincing economic argument 
can be made for slower, more 
balanced growth. But, politically, 
slowing consumption to create 
equilibrium in the domestic econ- 
omy, or curtailing investment to 
reduce the foreign deficit, are 
high-risk policies. The average 
Pole does not appear willing to 
accept a policy of delayed con- 
sumption. In the longer term in 
Eastern Europe, if the experience 
of the last six years provides an 
accurate guide, the degree of sta- 
bility—beyond the simple main- 
tenance of internal security con- 
trols—will be gauged in terms of 
the growth of the consumer econ- 
omy and the realization of in- 
creased living standards. There is 
some reason to believe that even 
Romania, which unlike its allies 
has up to now followed a develop- 
ment strategy of consumer aus- 
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terity and forced industrialization, 
may have to yield to similar pop- 
ular expectations. 

A second change which distin- 
guishes the more recent period in 
Eastern Europe is that existing 
party leaderships—unlike their 
predecessors of the 1950’s and 
1960’s—are not highly faction- 
alized. This is not to say there are 
no disagreements over policy or 
that there are no differences in 
the political and ideological in- 
stincts of individuals. But on the 
whole no competing centers of 
power or organization offering 
alternative national policies ap- 
pear to exist within the individual 
party leaderships. Within each 
party, a leadership group exists 
which—in contrast to earlier sit- 
uations—appears relatively con- 
solidated under the leadership of 
the first secretary.’ 

There are, of course, distinc- 
tions to be drawn between the de- 
gree of consensus in the Polish 
party leadership under Gierek, for 
example, and the more frag- 
mented coalition of the Czech- 
oslovak Politburo. But across 
Eastern Europe, leaderships ex- 
hibit a degree of consolidation (if 
not unity) and a political pragma- 
tism which reduce the chances that 
sudden political change will spring 
from organized leadership con- 
spiracy. This greater leadership 
stability is reflected in the sub- 
ordinate apparatuses as well. 


1This is not because leadership transition 
has become institutionalized. Nor is such a 
state of affairs necessarily permanent. The 
reasons for the stability vary from case to 
case. In general, however, it reflects the 
fact that the domestic and foreign policy 
choices open to any East European leadership 
have been defined and narrowed by the 
1968 Czechoslovak experience, by the 
exemplary effects of the limitations which 
the Soviet Union has placed on the 
Hungarian domestic experiment in the past 
five years, and by the demonstration effect 
of the Polish disorders of 1970. 


Yet another change has to do 
ith the socio-political role of in- 
hMlectuals, who as a group are 
uch less the motor force of 
ange today than in earlier 
sriods. Now it is working-class 
ustrations, generated by years of 
onomic austerity, to which East 
ropean leaderships are most 
asponsive. This constitutes a 
gnificant pattern of social 
nange, stemming from growing 
osperity and the rising expecta- 
ons it has stimulated, as well as 
om the ever more critical im- 
ortance of labor productivity as 
factor in economic growth. 

The fact that intellectuals find 
emselves on the periphery 
ther than at the vortex of politics 
as to do also with the irrelevance 

any comprehensive blueprint 

r systematic political-economic 
hange after the 1968 invasion 
f Czechoslovakia. That event pro- 
ided a far sharper sense of the 
arrow range of Soviet tolerances, 

well as the vastly diminished 


portance of ideology as a 
ehicle for articulating, not to 
ention sustaining, national 
spirations. 


HE SOVIET LEADERS evidently 
ecognize the explosive potential 
or Eastern Europe of domestic 
olicies which fail to establish 
progress in living standards. 
herefore, Moscow’s options tend 
0 be limited by the same socio- 
conomic problems to which na- 
ional leaderships have responded. 
\ Soviet strategy seeking cohesion 
hrough the standardization of in- 
stitutions and practices across 
astern Europe is less practicable 
oday. As a result, the Soviet 
nion has acquiesced in industrial 
odernization policies in Hungary, 
Poland, and East Germany which 
accord consumption an important 
place, and which also have created 
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particular interests in broader and 
more permanent economic links 
with the West. There are, to be 
sure, limits to the experimentation 
and departure Moscow will toler- 
ate in East European economic 
policies, and in the future the 
USSR may seek to restrict Western 
technological and economic in- 
puts, which are essential for in- 
creasing living standards and ef- 
fecting industrial modernization. 
However, prohibition of such poli- 
cies, even if it were possible, 
would be imprudent, for it would 
imperil socioeconomic stability in 
Eastern Europe. 

Although the Soviets have ap- 
parently acquiesced in the trend 
toward “consumerism,” it is dis- 
turbing to them for a number of 
reasons. They have criticized it 
ideologically on grounds that a 
by-product of consumer prosperity 
is distortion of social attitudes— 
i.e., the growth of individual ac- 
quisitiveness, and the uneven dis- 
tribution of wealth in societies 
which in theory should be pro- 
gressing toward material egalitari- 
anism. Consumerism is also seen 
as introducing new social tensions, 
not only through the generation of 
rising expectations but also by the 
engendering of new domestic 
ideological divisions. All of these 
have been evident in Hungary and, 
in incipient form, in Poland. 
Furthermore, the Soviet Union is 
determined to prevent a drift 
toward social democracy in East- 
ern Europe, which could in the 
future echo developments in 
Western Europe should Com- 
munist parties there come to play 
a major role in deciding socio- 
economic policies. 

Until now the growth of the 
consumer economy has been 
guided by an abbreviated reform- 
ism (unlike the aborted, compre- 
hensive reforms of the 1960’s) in 
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which authority has remained 
firmly in the hands of the party; 
and in keeping with orthodox 
norms, secondary political, social, 
and economic institutions have 
retained their traditional subordi- 
nate and intermediary functions. 
But the process is one which 
could gradually favor the devolu- 
tion of authority or the extension 
of the private sector, notably in 
agriculture and services. 


IT IS, HOWEVER, over the implica- 
tions of the aggressive expansion 
of East European commercial ties 
with the West that the Soviet 
Union is probably most concerned. 
This process has a logic of its own. 
Rising growth rates in the East 
have increased demands for West- 
ern imports. The long-standing in- 
ability of East European states to 
increase significantly exports of 
manufactures to the West and the 
fact that their total exports have 
not risen as fast as anticipated 
have, particularly in the context of 
Western inflation and recession, 
resulted in an almost geometric 
expansion of borrowings in the 
West. As they approach or surpass 
their borrowing limits, East Euro- 
pean planners are obliged to turn 
more to nontraditional forms of 
trade, above all to industrial co- 
operation agreements. Such ties 
—and this is the significant 
point—cannot be sustained in a 
political vacuum. In order to en- 
sure the continued flow of these 
essential Western economic in- 
puts, the East Europeans will likely 
seek expanded political ties to 
underwrite them. As a_ conse- 
quence, the connection with the 
West, or so the Soviet leaders may 
see it, appears on the way to 
becoming more “organic.” 

The Kremlin is obviously not 
opposed to Western economic ties 
per se: such relations are essen- 
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tial for development, they ease 
the strain on Soviet material and 
technical resources, and they have 
an economic/technological spill- 
over which may benefit all East 
European states and the USSR it- 
self. The question is one of op- 
timum balance—that is, when 
does the value of growing com- 
mercial ties with the West in 
complementing the economic de- 
velopment of the region become 
incompatible with the political 
evolution of Eastern Europe in 
directions desired by the Soviet 
Union? 

It is difficult to imagine Moscow 
countenancing policies which 
mortgage Eastern Europe’s future 
in the West too extensively. Na- 
tional development objectives 
which in effect hold leaderships 
hostage to increased consumption 
and which presuppose growing 
ties with the West complicate a 
Soviet strategy aimed at standard- 
izing institutions and practices 
across Eastern Europe to ensure 
conformity on Moscow’s terms. 
But at the same time the con- 
tinuing threat of popular disrup- 
tions, above all in Poland, forces 
Soviet forbearance vis-a-vis polli- 
cies which, while aimed at raising 
the standard of living, also deviate 
from the Soviet norm and raise 
apprehensions with regard to the 
gravitational pull of the West. 

None of this should suggest that 
the ultimate intention of Polish 
or Hungarian policies stressing a 
rapid increase of trade with the 
West is to effect a neo-Romanian 
foreign policy. This is emphatically 
not the case. However, it is im- 
portant to point out the potential 
contradictions in the longer term 
between the high stakes the Poles 
and others have placed on the 
“Western connection” and the re- 
quirements of Soviet hegemony 
and control. 


IN ATTEMPTING to cope with 
these contradictions and to further 
its goal of conformity through in- 
tegration, the Soviet Union may 
have found potential new leverage 
in the developing world shortages 
of raw materials and energy—a 
phenomenon which has tended to 
intensify the already great de- 
pendence of most East European 
states upon the USSR for these 
critical inputs to industrial de- 
velopment. In 1975, the USSR 
increased the prices it charges 
Eastern Europe for deliveries of 
such commodities. And while 
there is no evidence that the 
Soviet Union has explictly linked 
continuation and expansion of raw- 
material deliveries with specific 
political conditions,’ the resulting 
deterioration in bilateral terms 
of trade puts in question the 
ability of hard-pressed East Euro- 
pean leaderships to maintain their 
commitment to high growth rates 
in the consumer economy and ex- 
panded economic relations with 
the West. 

To be sure, Moscow cannot be 
indifferent to the consequences 
of pressing its new advantage. 
But the simple ability of the USSR 
to manipulate the supply of essen- 
tial energy and raw-material sup- 
plies either in price or quantity is 
likely to make East European 
leaderships more politically re- 
sponsive. Moscow will probably 
avoid forcing radical readjust- 
ments on its East European allies 
in the interests of preserving their 
domestic growth and stability and 
preventing undue strain in bi- 
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2 Clearly, the Soviet price increases—which 
had varying economic impact on the East 
European countries—were motivated by 
legitimate economic considerations, above 
all by a desire to improve terms of trade to 
correspond with changes in the world market. 
At the same time, these increases may have 
political by-products. 
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lateral relations. But the USSR 
leverage is a fact and could | 
translated into political pressur 
to the disadvantage of East Eu 
pean maneuverability in foreig 
and domestic policies. 


WITH THESE GENERAL conside 

tions in mind, then, let us tu 
to the volumes under revie 
Many of the themes discussé 
above are analyzed in J. F. Brow 

impressive study of the last de 
ade of Soviet-East European rel 
tions. His thesis is that for so 

25 years Soviet policies towa 
Eastern Europe have been d 
signed to achieve both cohesion 

“a general conformity of both d 
mestic and foreign policies, a 

an identity of the institutions i 

plementing these policies in t 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europé 
—and viability—“a degree of co 
fidence, credibility, and efficienc 
in the Eastern European state 
that would increasingly legitimiz 
Communist rule there and co 
sequently reduce Soviet need fc 
a preventive preoccupation wit 
the region.” Balancing cohesia 
and viability has been difficul 
Brown argues, because the tw 
have proven incompatible: in in 
posing cohesion, the Soviets hav 
deprived the East Europeans 

the national autonomy required f 
viability. At the risk of oversi 
plifying Brown’s careful reaso 
ing, one may say that the Brezhn 
leadership has been confront 
(as will any subsequent Sovi 
leadership) with the dilemma ¢ 
how much autonomy to permit t 

East Europeans in order that th 
may achieve greater viabilit 
Chastened by the 1968 Czec 
oslovak challenge, Brezhnev h 
answered the question, in Brown 
view, by placing overwhelmin 
emphasis on cohesion—that i 
on attempting to restore orthodo 


d restrict the East Europeans’ 
titude for maneuver through 
comprehensive integrationist 
licy” that seeks to establish a 
ptwork of interlocking relation- 
\ips among the respective polit- 
al, economic, cultural, ideo- 
gical, and military systems of 
e East European states and the 
SSR. 
The argument is provocative, 
it not wholly convincing. First, 
uating viability with national 
Itonomy tends to obscure the 
ymplexity of the viability issue. 
yr example, to the extent that 
ronomic reform and_= greater 
estern inputs are incompatible 
ith a more binding membership 
CMEA, viability and cohesion 
‘e mutually exclusive. Yet vi- 
dility also depends on the unin- 
rrupted and relatively less ex- 
snsive flow of Soviet raw 
aterials and energy. Increasing 
iat flow will probably oblige 
oser ties—as it already has, for 
ample, in the form of direct 
ast European investments in 
viet raw-material and energy 
‘rojects. Brown’s argument is that 
ability and cohesion are the 
itipodes of Soviet policy choices, 
t the new situation may force 
ceptance in Eastern Europe of 
1e conclusion that the economic 
ture lies in closer cooperation 
ind greater cohesion) with the 
oviet Union. 
Second, while it is true that 
itegrationist rhetoric has _ in- 
eased and that the exchange of 
slegations and the signing of 
greements in all spheres have 
ultiplied, Brown offers little 
idence that the USSR has been 
ccessful in its efforts over the 
ast half-decade to utilize ‘‘integra- 
on” to institutionalize greater 
ontrol. Brown’s argument may 
Iso attribute too much system 
nd purpose to a Soviet policy 
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which in practice has been much 
more opportunistic. In any case, 
a closer examination of the net- 
work of multilateral agreements, 
committees, and parleys which 


have proliferated since 1969 
might have yielded additional in- 
sights. 

These are, however, minor 


flaws in a study which exhibits a 
clarity of presentation, a grasp 
for detail, and an overall thematic 
cohesion which make it perhaps 
the most perceptive analysis of 
Soviet-East European politics to 
appear in some time. 

Gerhard Wettig’s detailed and 
convincing analysis of the Soviet- 
East German relationship since 
1965 is a particularly interesting 
case study. The period was one of 
fundamental changes in the inter- 
national relations of both states— 
changes which strained their 
special relationship. 

From its founding in 1949, the 
German Democratic Republic 
(GDR) had moored its political 
security to an identity of views 
with Moscow, which on the whole 
postulated confrontation with the 
Federal Republic of Germany 
(FRG) and unrelenting opposition 
to the chimera of West German 
“revanchism,” as well as to Bonn’s 
efforts to extend its influence in 
Eastern Europe. By 1969-70, how- 
ever, the USSR and its allies were 
generally prepared to normalize 
relations with the Federal Re- 
public. The GDR stood alone in 
opposing normalization. 

The new divergence was under- 
standable. The USSR views West 
Germany as the fulcrum of its 
European strategy; the GDR lead- 
ership, more narrowly, sees West 
Germany as a continuing chal- 
lenge to the political and social 
stability, or even (as Wettig 
argues) the very existence of the 
East German state. The uncertain- 
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ties implicit in a reconciliation 
between Bonn and Warsaw 
threatened to undermine vital 
GDR_ positions, above all its 
categorical assertions of sover- 
eignty and its claims that West 
Berlin was part of East German 
territory. 

The implication in Wettig’s anal- 
ysis that East Germany’s leaders 
were driven by a rudimentary con- 
cern for preservation of their 
state’s existence, however, prob- 
ably overstates matters. While 
their apprehensions were doubt- 
less grave, in this period the 
GDR (particularly under Erich 
Honecker, who came to power in 
May 1971) has been concerned 
not so much with actual survival 
as with position and advantage 
in a new German status quo. In 
pursuing this goal, East Germany 
has found itself caught between 
the imperatives of its close align- 
ment with Moscow as the guaran- 
tor of its existence, and a fear 
that the Soviet Union might trade 
basic East German interests for 
improved relations with Bonn. 

Wettig argues that while in the 
short run the GDR may oppose 
Soviet intentions (as it manifestly 
did in 1969-71), over the longer 
term the GDR’s only practicable 
Strategy in protecting its own in- 
terests is to consolidate its in- 
fluence in Moscow by elaborating 
its special relationship and by 
supporting greater cohesion in the 
Soviet-East European bloc as a 
whole. The level of East German 
dependence, the author con- 
cludes, insures that ‘overall direc- 
tion of policy is determined by 
Moscow.” 

Having looked at the general 
dynamics of Soviet-East European 
interaction and at the specifics of 
USSR-GDR ties, we come to the 
volume edited by Charles Gati, 
which undertakes an_ innovative 
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cost/benefit analysis of the rela- 
tionship between the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe. The question 
which serves as the theme of the 
anthology is whether Eastern 
Europe has become an asset or 
liability to the Soviet Union. The 
contributions are uneven, in part 
because of the artificiality of ad- 
dressing specific areas of Soviet- 
East European interaction on the 
basis of a balance sheet. Some 
pieces provide an historical re- 
capitulation which sheds little in- 
sight in terms of the volume’s 
theme. A number of the studies, 
however, distinguish the volume 
as a useful addition to the litera- 
ture. Vernon Aspaturian’s article 
establishes a realistic framework 
for the individual studies which 
follow. Ross Johnson provides a 
particularly good discussion of 
sources of friction and change in 
the much-neglected area of Soviet- 
East European military relations. 
Such issues as the Romanian mili- 
tary deviation,? Warsaw Pact bur- 
den-sharing, doctrinal disputes, 
and the political significance of 
the professionalization of the East 
European officer corps, Johnson 
concludes, deserve more syste- 
matic study. Paul Marer’s reveal- 
ing analysis of Soviet-East Euro- 
pean economic relations con- 
cludes that on balance that rela- 
tionship has proven a liability to 
the USSR. One hopes that Marer’s 
future work will devote attention to 
the political implications of that 
conclusion. 


3 For example, Romania’s refusal to 
Participate in the Warsaw Pact occupation 
of Czechoslovakia in 1968 and _ its 
resistance to further integration into the 
Warsaw Pact. 


IT IS A widely-held assumption 
that the USSR, while obviously 
needing to react to and control 
developments in Eastern Europe, 
itself remains a sanctuary, suc- 
cessfully isolated from or im- 
munized against those develop- 
ments. The theme of Roman 
Szporluk’s anthology is that the 
Soviet-East European relationship 
has not been a one-way street, 
that influence has been reciprocal. 
The contributors attempt to assess 
the effect that Eastern Europe 
(and, for that matter, the Western 
portion of the USSR) has had on 
Soviet political, economic, and 
cultural behavior, or, more specifi- 
cally, to explore the question of 
how or if experimentation (or de- 
viation) in Eastern Europe has 
pointed the way for changes within 
the Soviet Union. The volume 
offers a number of interesting dis- 
cussions of the contrasts between 
the two areas in a variety of fields 
such as economic reform and 
literary license. On the whole, the 
various studies are inconclusive, 
and the lack of evidence would 
seem to suggest that Eastern 
Europe has not exerted a meaning- 
ful influence on the Soviet Union. 

However, the answer might 
have been different if the question 
of influence had been posed in 
broader terms, i/.e., had not been 
focused primarily on experimenta- 
tion or nonconformity in Eastern 
Europe. In areas where coopera- 
tion has been politically accept- 
able and encouraged, where East 
European developments have not 
been officially suspect or anath- 
ema in the USSR, it is possible 
that East European influence has 
been considerable. Thus, while 
Deming Brown’s useful analysis 
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of. what might be described a 
politically avant-garde literary cu 
rents in Poland, Czechoslovakie 
and the Soviet Union conclude 
that there is no evidence of Eas 
European influence on Sovie 
letters, he says nothing regardin 
politically - sanctioned _ literatur 
and authors—an area where ther 
has probably been considerabl 
interaction and influence. 


* * * 


As the present volumes demo 
Strate, the exercise of Sovie 
hegemony has grown enormous| 
more complicated in the las 
decade. Neither these works no 
this review give sufficient atten 
tion to the convergence of politica 
and economic problems, a di 
tinguishing feature, and one tha 
could profoundly effect the future 
development of Soviet-East Euro 
pean relations. To what exten 
might this change recast problem: 
of political legitimacy, integration 
cohesion, and stability in Easter 
Europe? East European leaderships 
have certainly entered a period o 
reassessment. To what degreé 
might their maneuverability be vi 
tiated by the change in economic 
relationships with Moscow? Fo 
Moscow’s part, cohesion and sta 
bility in Eastern Europe, essentia 
in themselves, have now become 
a precondition for an _ activis 
foreign policy toward the West 
Given the importance of meeting 
popular economic aspirations i 
Eastern Europe, can the Soviets 
feasibly define their control i 
terms of the rigid, orthodox con 
straints of the past? Such ques 
tions are not easily answered 
either by the Soviets or by out 
side observers. 
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he New Soviet Constitution 


The New Soviet Constitution 


3y Robert Sharlet 


n the wake of major leadership changes, the 

long-awaited draft of a new Soviet Constitution 

—now nearly 20 years in the making—finally 
las appeared. With little advance warning, impend- 
ng publication of the document was announced at 
| Central Committee plenary session in late May. 
3ut the significance of this event was at once over- 
ihadowed by the simultaneously announced ouster 
%f Nikolay Podgornyy from the CPSU Politburo. 
>odgornyy’s dramatic exit from the party leadership 
ind his “request” for retirement from chairmanship 
»f the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet paved 
he way for General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev to 
ye elected to the Soviet “presidency” at the regular 
Supreme Soviet session in mid-June.’ 
Thus, in the space of a few weeks, Brezhnev 
reached the summit of his political career. Having 
successfully engineered the fall of a reputedly 
najor Politburo rival, he became the first CPSU 
eader to serve as not only de facto but also de jure 
ead of state. In this new capacity, he immediately 
mbarked on a major and well-publicized state visit 
o France, where his reception was marked by con- 
siderable ceremony. Yet while the General Secre- 
ary’s new office has attracted the most attention 
abroad, the proposed Constitution quickly occupied 
enter stage at home. Indeed, the nationwide 
oublic” discussion of the Draft has taken on the 
central role in the activities leading up to the cele- 
bration on November 7 of the 60th anniversary of 
he Bolshevik Revolution.’ 


Mr. Sharlet is Professor of Political Science at Union 
College (Schenectady, NY) and an Associate of the 
Research Institute on International Change at Colum- 
bia University (New York, NY). He has written ex- 
tensively on Soviet law and politics and is coauthor 
of The Soviet Legal System and Arms Inspection, 
1972. 


The process of drafting a new Constitution was 
not a smooth one. The published Draft surfaced 
after nearly two decades of discussion and uncer- 
tainty—not just about its contents but about whether 
it would even appear at all. Entangled in the politics 
of destalinization, the passage of the new Soviet 
Constitution through the more open, factionalized, 
and conflict-ridden policy-making process of the 
post-Stalin era proved a complex undertaking, re- 
quiring numerous changes and compromises to 
accommodate the diverse interests involved in such 
a broad, overarching document. 


The Path of Constitutional Reform 


These circumstances contrast considerably with 
those surrounding the appearance of the “Stalin 
Constitution” some four decades before. A consti- 
tutional commission was appointed in 1935 and 
charged with replacing the constitution of 1924, 
which, after nearly a decade of social upheavals, 
no longer reflected the structure and content of the 
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1 Pravda (Moscow), May 25, 1977, p. 1; and ibid., June 17, 1977, 

p. 1. For the Constitutional Commission’s brief communiqué, see 
ibid., May 24, 1977, p. 1. The Draft was subsequently published on 
June 4 throughout the national and regional press. See the translation 
in Current Digest of the Soviet Press (Columbus, OH—hereafter 
CDSP), June 29, 1977, pp. 1-11, 22. 

Podgornyy did not appear in person before the Supreme Soviet; his 
“resignation” was made in his behalf. In addition, the May plenum 
also relieved Konstantin Katushev from his post as Central Committee 
Secretary supervising relations with ruling Communist parties. He 
was replaced by K. V. Rusakov, in a change apparently unrelated to 
the decision to publish the new Constitution. 

2 The growing constitutional discussion in short order subsumed 
both the campaign preceding the local soviet elections, scheduled for 
June 19, and socialist competitions in honor of the forthcoming 
60th anniversary celebration. See Pravda, June 20, 1977, for coverage 
of the elections. For a typical ‘‘socialist emulation’”’ pledge by a 
factory in response to the constitutional discussion, see 
Ekonomicheskaya gazeta (Moscow), No. 28, 1977, p. 4. 
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rapidly changing Soviet system. The commission 
produced a draft by mid-1936 and submitted it for 
nationwide discussion during the summer and fall. 
After mainly stylistic and semantic changes, it was 
ratified in late 1936, and December 5 has since 
been celebrated as “Constitution Day,” invariably 
calling forth paeans of praise in the nation’s media.* 

The times then, of course, were very different. 
By the mid-1930’s, Stalin had completed his “‘revo- 
lution from above,” radically transforming the 
socioeconomic configuration of Soviet society in the 
process and, at the same time, ensuring his per- 
Sonal ascendancy over party and state. With collec- 
tivization behind him and heavy industrialization 
well under way, Stalin chose to consolidate these 
changes and stabilize the resulting status quo. 
Among other things this entailed reconstructing the 
legal system as a means of providing a formal frame- 
work for the planned, public economy, and of afford- 
ing a larger measure of predictability to the individ- 
ual citizen, who had just lived through a time of 
extraordinarily disruptive, indeed violent, social 
change. Toward this end, Soviet civil law, which had 
been rapidly “withering away” under the impact of 
radical Marxist jurisprudence, was gradually re- 
vived. A collective farm statute, legislating the 
peasant’s rights to a personal garden plot, was 


Muscovites examine the draft text of the new Soviet Cons 
Rossiya and posted on a bulletin board on June 4, 1977. 


enacted in 1935; and new, more conservative fami 
legislation, designed to stabilize the family as 
social unit, was passed in mid-1936. The new Co 
stitution which followed served as Stalin’s mo 
public “signal” that the ‘‘revolution from above” we 
over and that “stabilization” was the new politic 
and legal order of the day.* 

The “Stalin Constitution” proclaimed that t 
Soviet Union had become “‘a socialist state of wor 
ers and peasants.” It implied that the class war ha 
ended, secured the peasant’s garden plot in bas 
law, and constitutionally mandated the citizen 
right to personal property. Although the “gree 
purge” was reaching its crescendo at the sa 
time, and while the new constitutional guarantee 
of personal security were being honored in t 


3 On the drafting, discussion, and ratification of the 1936 
Constitution see S. |. Rusinova and V. A. Ryanzhin, Eds., Sovetskoye 
konstitutsionnoye pravo (Soviet Constitutional Law), Leningrad, 
Izdatel’stvo Leningradskogo Universiteta, 1975, pp. 75-79. Since 
Dec. 5, 1965, ‘‘Constitution Day’”’ has also been the occasion for an 
annual silent-protest demonstration by human rights dissidents in 
Moscow’s Pushkin Square. See A Chronicle of Human Rights in the 
USSR (New York, NY), No. 23-24, October-December 1976, p. 10. 

4 See Robert C. Tucker, ‘‘Stalinism as Revolution from Above,” and 
Moshe Lewin, ‘‘The Social Background of Stalinism,” both in 
Robert C. Tucker, Ed., Stalinism: Essays in Historical Interpretation, 
New York, NY, Norton, 1977, pp. 77-108 and 111-36, respectively. 
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each for millions of Soviet citizens, the personal 
ronomic rights granted under the “Stalin Consti- 


gree of certainty in his daily life.° 

After the dictator’s death and the onset of de- 
alinization, the rapid pace of reform and develop- 
ental change soon surpassed the Constitution’s 
ructural capacity to reflect it through the usual 
ecemeal process of amendment and revision. 
orts to draft a new Soviet Constitution formally 
gan in 1962, but the removal of Nikita Khru- 
ichev two years later understandably interrupted the 
ocess.° Brezhnev was elected Chairman of the 


hrushchev; thus the project was not abandoned. 
st, while the post-Khrushchev leadership thereby 
laintained a commitment to replace the supposedly 
ng outdated “Stalin Constitution,” progress on a 
2w draft slowed appreciably.” Nor was this sur- 
rising, since previous Soviet constitutions had re- 
acted each succeeding phase of Soviet political 
evelopment, and since the Brezhnev regime in the 
tter half of the 1960’s set about counterreforming 
lany of Khrushchev’s innovations while advancing 
aw policies of its own. Another plausible reason for 
le delay in constitutional change was that the 
roject presumably did not have the same priority 
br the pragmatic Brezhnev that it had had for his 
lore ideological predecessor. The 1936 Constitution 
as easily amendable; the more serious gaps could 
e filled by additional statutory legislation, and the 
lajor anachronisms superseded by new legislative 
rinciples and codes. Thus, the long established 
ractice of incremental constitutional change could 
e continued while the post-Khrushchev leadership 
ddressed itself to the more urgent problems of 
griculture, the economy, and foreign policy. 


5 See the 1936 Constitution, Arts, 1, 2, 7, 9, and 10. For an English 
anslation see Harold J. Berman and John B. Quigley, Jr., Eds., 

asic Laws on the Structure of the Soviet State, Cambridge, 

A, Harvard University Press, 1969, pp. 3-28. 

6 For a summary of the constitutional revision process from 

orld War || through 1970, see John N. Hazard, ‘‘Soviet Law and 
istice,”’ in John W. Strong, Ed., The Soviet Union Under Brezhnev 

1d Kosygin, New York, NY, Van Nostrand, 1971, esp. pp. 109-14. 

yr an authoritative account by a leading Soviet legal scholar of the 
nstitutional proposals under discussion prior to the creation of 
hrushchev’s constitutional commission, see P. S. Romashkin, ‘‘New 
age in the Development of the Soviet State,’’ Sovetskoye gosudarstvo 
pravo (Moscow), October 1960, pp. 31-40. A CDSP translation of 

is important article is reprinted in Jan F. Triska, Ed., Constitutions 
the Communist Party-States, Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution, 1968, 
5. 77-87. Several of the major ideas outlined by Romashkin in 

960 are included in the Draft Constitution published 17 years later. 
9r a Western analysis of the various proposals for constitutional 


tion” did extend to the individual some greater: 
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In the late 1960’s and early 1970’s, however, 
several Western scholars learned in private talks 
with Soviet colleagues that the drafting process was 
under way once again.* The prospects for imminent 
constitutional change gradually gathered a modest 
momentum in the Soviet legal press and were stimu- 
lated from time to time by authoritative political 
hints. Speculation over the timing of the new Con- 
stitution was rife among Western specialists, al- 
though anticipation from all quarters mounted as the 
25th CPSU Congress approached. The most popular 
scenario making the rounds among Western journal- 
ists and scholars at the time predicted that Brezhnev 
would crown his career with a new Constitution, to 
be presented at the Congress, which, presumably, 
would be Brezhnev’s last in view of his age and 
deteriorating health. But the expected announce- 
ment failed to materialize, and Brezhnev confined 
himself to fresh promises on the subject in a few 
brief remarks at the end of his long opening-day 
Report. His statement that work on the constitution 
was going forward, although “without haste,” was 
echoed subsequently in the legal press, but without 
elaboration or indication of any deadline for com- 
pletion.” Then, without the usual advance clues, 
there came the abrupt announcement last May that 
the new Draft Constitution would soon be published 
for nationwide discussion.”° 


Continuity and Change 


In keeping with Brezhnev’s political style, the 
Draft Constitution is a moderate, middle-of-the-road 
document, neither anti-Stalinist nor neo-Stalinist in 
its thrust, but rather a generally pragmatic state- 
ment of already existing practice and principle. 


revision before the creation of Khrushchev’s commission in 1962, see 
George Ginsburgs, ‘‘A Khrushchev Constitution: Projects and 
Prospects,’’ Osteuropa Recht (Cologne), August 1962, pp. 191-214. 

7 See Jerome S. Gilison, ‘‘Khrushchev, Brezhnev, and Constitutional 
Reform,” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), September- 
October 1972, esp. pp. 75-78. 

8 See Hazard, “Soviet Law and Justice,’’ in Strong, op. cit., p. 111. 

9L. 1. Brezhnev, “Report of the CPSU Central Committee and the 
Immediate Tasks of the Party in Home and Foreign Policy,’”’ XXVth 
Congress of the CPSU, Moscow, Novosti, 1976, pp. 101-02. For the 
“echo’”’ in the legal press, see, e.g., the unsigned lead article, 

“The 25th Congress of the CPSU: Further Development of the Soviet 
State, Democracy, and Law,’’ Sovetskoye gosudarstvo ij pravo, No. 5, 
May 1976, esp. pp. 7-8. 

10 Shortly after publication of the Draft Constitution, Politburo 
member G. V. Romanov, First Secretary of the Leningrad Obkom and 
a member of the Constitutional Commission, reported that the Draft 
(continued on page 4) 
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The Soviet Constitution, 1936 to 1977: at the left, J. V. Stalin delivers his speech on the draft of t 
USSR Constitution at the Eighth Extraordinary All-Union Congress of Soviets, which approved the docume 
on December 5, 1936; at center, N. S. Khrushchev reports to the Twenty-Second Congress of the Sovii 
Communist Party, in October 1961, on the new Party Program and plans for constitutional revision; at th 
right, Leonid |. Brezhnev, Party General Secretary and chairman of the commission which drafted a ne 


USSR Constitution published on June 4, 1977, addresses the June 16, 1977, session of the USSR Supre 


Soviet, at which he was elected Chairman of that body’s Presidium. 


Despite its association with the General Secretary’s 
recent political triumphs, however, this Draft should 
not be regarded simply as a “Brezhnev Constitution.” 
In the first place, as stressed in its Preamble, the 
1977 Constitution displays much “continuity of 
ideas and principles” with the three previous con- 
Stitutions.*’ For example, most of the articles dealing 
with property and the economy (Chapter 2 of the 
Draft) and with the ordinary citizen’s economic 
rights and duties (Chapter 7) date from the 1936 
Constitution, in which they helped institutionalize 
and consolidate Stalin’s “revolution from above.” 
Moreover, Brezhnev himself made constitutional 
“continuity” a keynote in his plenum Report.” 
Second, and of much greater importance, the 1977 
Constitution codifies major social and_ political 


had been discussed ‘‘repeatedly”’ in the Politburo, Central Committee 
Secretariat, Constitutional Commission, and various state institutions. 
To some extent, he attributed the length of the drafting process to 
the thoroughness with which the constitutional principles were 
discussed in these different forums. He noted that many well-known 
Soviet scholars were consulted during the drafting process, including 
historians, jurists, philosophers, and sociologists, as well as 
representatives of the mass social organizations. At the same time, 
he also made specific reference to Brezhnev’s “initiative [in the 
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changes which extend beyond the scope of Brez 
nev’s leadership alone. In the most general sens 
this is demonstrated by the fact that Soviet autho 
ities describe the Draft as the constitution of 4 
advanced industrial society, one which, in Sovi 
parlance, has reached the stage of “develope 
socialism” (razvitoy sotsializm). In contrast, earlit 
constitutions were designed to serve a Soviet socie 
at very different stages of revolutionary developmel 
or post-revolutionary consolidation. | 

More specifically, the new Constitution takes f 
account of the great volume of post-Stalin legislatic 
that has affected nearly every branch and area 
Soviet law. In fact, there are few points in the Dra 
which have not been raised or institutionalize 
already in code law, statutory legislation, or th 


decision] to approve (prinyat’) this historic document in the year of | 
the 60th anniversary of the Great October. .. .”” See Leningradskaya | 
pravda (Leningrad), June 9, 1977, p. 2. 

11 For translations of the 1918 and 1924 Constitutions, see Triska, | 
op. cit., pp. 2-36. | 

12 Pravda, June 5, 1977, pp. 1-2. Brezhnev’s Report was published | 
verbatim in the national and regional press on June 5, one day 
after publication of the Draft Constitution. For a translation, see 
CDSP, July 6, 1977, pp. 6-10. 
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sholarly juridical commentary explicating the 
tensive post-Stalin legal reforms. For example, the 
Avironmental protection clauses (Arts. 18 and 67), 
ie foreign policy section (Arts. 28-30), and the 
Mnstitutional prescription (and pun) of a 41-hour 
ork week in Article 41 are all novel in comparison 
ith the 1936 Constitution. But they break no new 
round in terms of post-Stalin policy, practice, and 
gal development.” 

In broader terms, the Draft Constitution serves 
5 a useful register of both the accomplishments 
nd the limits of destalinization. In retrospect, it is 
lear that Khrushchev himself set out the boundaries 
f destalinization in his famous ‘secret speech’ to 
e 20th Party Congress in 1956. Although he in- 
icted Stalin for the ‘‘cult of personality” and its 
regious consequences for the party and “socialist 
ality,” Khrushchev also explicitly praised his 
redecessor for the latter’s “great services to the 
arty” in forging the socioeconomic foundations of 
1e Soviet system, laid out in the course of the first 
ive-Year Plan.”* 
One major aspect of destalinization affirmed in 
1e proposed Draft is the constitutionally enhanced 
tatus of the individual in relation to the state, 
specially in criminal proceedings (Articles 150 and 
59) but in civil matters as well (Article 58).’° No 
15s important is the formally institutionalized “‘lead- 
ig role of the party” (Art. 6), a change in constitu- 
onal form that culminates the party’s renaissance 
lowing the end of Stalin’s personal dictatorship. 
t the same time, the moderate tone and obvious 


13 For environmental legislation, see, e.g., Fundamentals of 
2gislation of the USSR and the Union Republics, Moscow, Progress 
blishers, 1974, pp. 15-16 and 39-40. Also, see Zigurds L. Zile, 
viet Struggle for Environmental Quality: The Limits of 
vironmental Law Under Central Planning,” in Donald D. Barry, 
al., Eds., Contemporary Soviet Law: Essays in Honor of John N. 
azard, The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1974, pp. 124-57. 
For recent Soviet perspectives on international law, see 
. |. Tunkin, Theory of International Law, tr. by William E. Butler, 
ambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1974, especially Chs. 2 
nd 3. Tunkin is a former diplomat and the leading Soviet scholar on 
iternational law. 
On labor legislation, see the Fundamental Principles of Labor 
egislation, in Fundamentals of Legis/ation of the USSR, p. 91. On 
1e labor law reforms generally, see A. K. R. Kiralfy, ‘‘Soviet Labor 
aw Reform Since Stalin,” in Barry et al., Eds., Contemporary Soviet 
aw, pp. 158-74. 
14 Nikita S. Khrushchev, ‘The Crimes of the Stalin Era—Special 
eport to the 20th Congress of the Communist Party of the 
oviet Union,” The New Leader (New York, NY), Supplement, July 16, 
956, p. s63. 
15 Although, as we shall see, this is not the case with respect to the 
oviet Union's political, religious, ethnic, and cultural dissidents. 
ee M. S. Strogovich, “‘On the Rights of the Individual in Soviet 
riminal Procedure,” Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo, No. 10, October 
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compromises in the Draft illustrate the conse- 
quences of post-Stalin leadership change, political 
factionalism, and interest group conflict. 

The limits to change, however, are no less sig- 
nificant. Most important, the party has constructed 
in the Draft Constitution a political instrument for 
routinizing the governance process, but it has done 
SO in such a manner as to leave sufficient ambiguity 
for a jurisprudence of political expediency to circum- 
vent the system of “legality” (zakonnost’) when 
necessary. In fact, the party has merely “consti- 
tutionalized” the traditional dualism of law and extra- 
legal coercion.’* In this fundamental sense, the 1977 
Constitution represents codification of the post-Stalin 
system as a party-led constitutional bureaucracy. 

Still, a potentially important qualification should 
be added. During the course of the lengthy consti- 
tutional drafting process, a lively theoretical debate 
developed among Soviet legal scholars over the 
concept of “constitution” in Soviet jurisprudence. 
In essence, two schools of thought vied in the legal 
press over the seemingly “academic” question of 
whether to call Soviet public law “state law” 
(gosudarstvennoye pravo) or “constitutional law” 
(konstitutsionnoye pravo).’’ In fact, this debate held 
significant implications for the 1977 Constitution’s 
draftsmen. “State law” refers to the traditional view 
which argues that the Soviet Constitution basically 
is intended to reflect the structure of state power 
prevailing in Soviet society. From this perspective, 
the Constitution, through the continuous process of 
amendment, performs little more than a codification 
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1976, pp. 73-81, and translated in Soviet Review (White Plains, NY), 
Vol. 18, No. 2, Summer 1977, pp. 3-17. On civil process, see 

Donald D. Barry, ‘‘The Specialist in Soviet Policy-Making: The 
Adoption of a Law,” Soviet Studies (Glasgow), October 1964, 

pp. 152-65; and Whitmore Gray, “Soviet Tort Law: The New Principles 
Annotated,” University of I/linois Law Forum (Champaign, !L), 

Spring 1964, pp. 180-211. 

16 On the duality of legality and extra-legality, see Robert Sharlet, 
“Stalinism and Soviet Legal Culture,’”’ in Tucker, Ed., Sta/inism, 
pp. 155-79. 

17 The ‘‘state law’’ school continues to be heavily represented in 
the Soviet academic legal establishment, although the late Professor 
A. |. Lepeshkin was probably its most influential spokesman. His 
Kurs Sovetskogo gosudarstvennogo prava (A Treatise on Soviet State 
Law), Vol. 1, Moscow, Yuridicheskaya literatura, 1961, was a basic 
reference in the debate that emerged in the early 1960's. The early 
leader of the ‘‘constitutionalists’’ was the late V. F. Kotok who broke 
new ground in contemporary Soviet jurisprudence with his 
introductory essay to the book he edited with N. P. Farberov, 
Konstitutsionnoye pravo sotsialisticheskikh stran (Constitutional Law 
of the Socialist States), Moscow, Akademiya Nauk SSSR, 1963. Kotok’s 
article was sharply criticized in the legal press and at a special 
meeting of the faculty and graduate students of the Department of 
State Law and Soviet Construction at Moscow University Law School 
(continued on page 6) 
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function, recording and legitimating the changes in 
state structure as they occur. 

The “constitutional law” school, which for years 
was in a decided minority within the Soviet legal 
profession, asserts that the traditional approach 
tends to reduce the Constitution to a mere socio- 
political mirror while neglecting its normative po- 
tential. In contrast, this side proposes that the Con- 
stitution be conceptualized as both a reflective and 
a programmatic instrument. The latter function 
would incorporate the Communist Party’s ideological 
and policy goals into a more open-ended, future- 
oriented document. The “constitutionalists” also 
insist that their perspective would better facilitate 
the constitutional elaboraton of the citizen’s in- 
creased rights and duties, which have found legis- 
lative expression in the context of the changing post- 
Stalin relationship between state and individual. 

The “constitutional’’ school seems to have pre- 
vailed’*—at least to the extent that the proposed 
Constitution includes greater programmatic content 
in comparison with the 1936 version. A further 
“constitutionalist” contribution may be the Draft’s 
greater emphasis on the sociopolitical, economic, 
and legal status of the Soviet citizen and the explicit 
correlation of the state’s powers with its correspond- 
ing obligations to the citizen and vice versa. 

To be sure, the party leadership intends to use 
the post-Stalin Constitution as a stable and orderly 
framework through which to govern the increasingly 
differentiated and specialized socioeconomic system, 
while at the same time reserving for itself the 
inherent power of dictatorship to bypass the “legal 
State” by resorting to ad hoc, extra-legal action when 


SS 


during the academic year 1963-64. The next major position statement 
of the ‘‘constitutional law’’ school was |. E. Farber and V. A. 
Rzhevskiy’s Voprosy teorii Sovetskogo konstitutsionnogo prava 
(Theoretical Questions of Soviet Constitutional Law), No. 1, Saratov, 
Saratovskiy yuridicheskiy institut, 1967. For a subsequent statement 
of the orthodox position, see B. V. Shchetinin, Problemy teorii 
Sovetskogo gosudarstvennogo prava (Theoretical Problems of Soviet 
State Law), Part |, Moscow, Yuridicheskaya literatura, 1969, and 
Part Il, published in 1974. Compare this to the latest and most 
authoritative statement of the ‘‘constitutionalists,’ Rusinova 

and Ryanzhin, Sovetskoye konstitutsionnoye pravo, op. cit. For an 
account of the unfavorable reception which this last study received 
at a special meeting of legal scholars, held under the auspices 

of the Department of State Law and Soviet Construction at Moscow 
University Law School in February 1976, see N. A. Mikhaleva, 

“The Discussion of the Book Soviet Constitutional Law,” Vestnik 
Moskovskogo Universiteta: Pravo (Moscow), July-August 1976, 

pp. 86-90. The rapporteur is a member of the ‘‘state law” school. For 
a Western article which points out the Rusinova and Ryanzhin 
volume’s implications for the process of Soviet constitutional reform, 
see Christopher Qsakwe’s review essay in Tulane Law Review 

(New Orleans, LA), Vol. 51, 1977, pp. 411-22. 


it thinks appropriate. Yet, in addition to providi 
a general legal policy that fixes the boundaries a 
functions of the social regulation processes in high 
law, the new Soviet Constitution itself contains t 
seeds of a major party metapolicy—that is, a set 
goals and rules of behavior, given normative val 
and with system-wide and not merely legal rami 
cations.” 


A Soviet “Systems”? Approach 


As expressed by Soviet political and legal co 
mentators, a major purpose of the new Soviet Co 
stitution is to reflect the infrastructure of the Sovi 
system now, after 60 years of development. In pa 
ticular, this means recording in constitutional la 
guage the most important and enduring politica 
legal, socioeconomic, and doctrinal changes sing 
promulgation of the 1936 Constitution, and esp 
cially following Stalin’s death. In this connectio 
the more dynamic, “systems” approach to soci 
political structure that is contained in Part | of t 
Draft (Arts. 1-32) stands in decided contrast to t 
Static, state-society formula of its predecessor. 

Western-style ‘‘systems analysis” has come in 
vogue in the Soviet social sciences in recent year 
although its reception in jurisprudence is still 
its formative stage. In its legal context, the “sy 
tems” approach stems from post-Khrushchevi2 
recognition of the distinction between the sta 
(gosudarstvo) and the political system (politich 
skaya organizatsiya sovetskogo obshchestvo).”° 

The Draft Constitution’s description of the who 


18 |n spite of the already noted hostile reaction to the 
constitutionalists’ latest statement, the author has been told by a 
reliable source that even before publication of the new Draft 
Constitution, several leading representatives of the “old guard” had 
conceded privately, albeit reluctantly, that the concept of 
“constitutional law’’ had won the day in Soviet jurisprudence. !f this 
in fact is the case, the ‘‘victory’’ should soon be consolidated by 
Changes in law school curricula, and, eventually, the 
disciplinary/departmental name ‘‘state law’’ should be at least 
supplemented with the phrase ‘‘constitutional law.’ 

19 For a conceptual analysis of metapolicy and ad hoc action as 
legal policy, see Robert Sharlet, ‘‘Soviet Legal Policymaking: A 
Preliminary Classification,” in “Special Issue on Law and Society: 
Comparative Perspectives,” Socio/ogical Inquiry (Urbana, IL), Vol. 47, 
Nos. 3-4, 1977, forthcoming. 

20 See, e.g., V. M. Chkhikvadze et al., Eds., Politicheskaya 
organizatsiya Sovetskogo obshchestva (The Political Organization of 
Soviet Society), Moscow, Nauka, 1967; and M. N. Marchenko, 
Demokraticheskiye osnovy politicheskoy organizatsii Sovetskogo 
obshchestva (The Democratic Principles of the Political Organization 
of Soviet Society), Moscow, Izdatel’stvo Moskovskogo Universiteta, 
1977. 


oviet system therefore delineates a dominant politi- 
al system (Chapter 1), together with social and 
onomic subsystems (Chapters 2 and 3). This 
ramework implies a possible concession of at least 
ome developmental autonomy for social and eco- 
omic patterns in Soviet society. And it may suggest 
perceptible change in stress, from a political sys- 
2m which is essentially transformist, to one which 
; more explicitly regulative.** The introduction of a 
ew article which appears to advance the notion 
f “political culture” (Art. 8) stands in support of 
ris interpretation.” Moreover, Chapter 4, which 
escribes the functions of the Soviet system in the 
iternational environment (foreign policy), and 
hapter 5, which describes the functions of defend- 
yg the Soviet system from possible threats in the 
iternational environment, suggest extension of the 
systems” model to a global scale. 

One particularly notable feature of the post- 
talin “political system” is doctrinal evolution from 
ne “dictatorship of the proletariat” to “the state of 
1e whole people.” Although Soviet jurists have 
ailed to conceptualize this notion clearly since it 
rst emerged under Khrushchev, the ‘state of the 
hole people,” to a large extent, remains today— 
S earlier—a political metaphor signaling the leader- 
hip’s interest in greater participation in the imple- 
mentation of the party’s policies by both mass 
rganizations (Art. 7) and the public in general 
Art. 5).*° These participatory declamations are in 
Jrn operationalized in Articles 111 and 112, which 
rovide, respectively, for legislative initiative by mass 
rganizations and for general discussion of draft 
sgislation by the public as a whole. With regard to 
oth, however, the new Constitution merely confirms 
xisting practice. 


21 In a seminal essay written nearly a decade ago, Richard 
bwenthal argued that advancing socioeconomic modernization 

sems to make this shift inevitable. See his ‘‘Development versus 
topia in Communist Policy,’”’ in Chalmers Johnson, Ed., Change in 
ommunist Systems, Stanford, CA, Stanford University Press, 1970, 
p. 33-116. For his recent analysis of the dilemmas which 
odernization creates for one-party systems, see ‘The Ruling Party in 
Mature Society,”’ in Mark Field, Ed., Socia/ Consequences of 
lodernization in Communist Societies, Baltimore, MD, The Johns 
opkins University Press, 1976, pp. 81-118. 
22 Article 8 reads: ‘‘Further development of socialist democracy 
onstitutes the basic direction in the evolution of the political system 
f Soviet society: [that is] the ever wider participation of working 
eople in the management of the affairs of society and government; 
1e improvement of the state apparatus; a heightening of the 
ctiveness of public organizations; the strengthening of the people’s 
ontrol; the reinforcement of the legal foundations of state and 

ublic life; the expansion of publicity; [and] the continual regard for 
ublic opinion.” 
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Chapter 1 also includes a clause on the legal 
subsystem, a reference which points to another of 
the major changes in the post-Stalin period. The 
1936 Constitution included a statement of the citi- 
zens’ duty to obey the law,” but the present docu- 
ment requires both the citizen (Arts. 59 and 65) 
and the state (Arts. 4 and 57) to observe the re- 
quirements of “socialist legality.” Of course, the 
state’s obligation to observe the law gives first 
priority to its function of protecting “law and order,” 
a key slogan of the Brezhnev period.” 

Finally, Article 6 in Chapter 1 makes explicit a 
party-dominant political system. The Communist 
Party, which was mentioned twice in the 1936 Con- 
stitution and only in connection with the rights of 
mass organizations, has been institutionalized in 
the new Constitution as “the leading and directing 
force of Soviet society, the nucleus of its political 
system’”’—finally in accord with its actual role during 
the past decades of Soviet history. Since the 
Preamble declares that the Soviet system will strive 
to build communism in the future, the party’s role 
is described in the more functional terms of serving 
as the guiding source for the domestic and foreign 
policy of the USSR. 

The chapter on the economy describes the same 
infrastructure of public and personal economy set 
forth in the 1936 Constitution but also consolidates 
those structural changes associated with post-Stalin 
economic development.”” Thus, Article 9 of the 
1936 Constitution permitted the “small-scale private 
economy” of individual peasants and handicrafts- 
men; the corresponding Article 17 of the 1977 
Draft Constitution allows “individual labor activity” 
(individualnaya trudovaya deyatel’nost’) in the de- 
livery of “consumer services for the population.” * 


23 See Roger E. Kanet, ‘‘The Rise and Fall of the ‘All-People’s 
State’: Recent Changes in the Soviet Theory of the State,’’ Soviet 
Studies, July 1968, pp. 81-93. Years of doctrinal paring have stripped 
the Khrushchevian concept of its emphasis on the ‘‘withering 
away”’ of the state through the transfer of selected state functions 
to mass organizations of “social self-government.”’ The contemporary 
concept merely envisions limited democratization of the Soviet 
political system through a somewhat greater participation of mass 
social organizations as collective entities. See, e.g., B. N. Topornin, 
“The All-People’s State and Socialist Democracy,’ Pravovedeniye 
(Leningrad), March-April 1975, pp. 7-17. 

24 See Stalin Constitution, Art. 130. 

25 See Peter H. Juviler, Revo/utionary Law and Order: Politics and 
Social Change in the USSR, New York, NY, Free Press, 1976, pp. 85-116. 

26 See Stalin Constitution, Arts. 126 and 141. 

27 Cf. ibid., Arts. 4-12. 

28 | am indebted to Professor John Hazard of Columbia Law 
School for alerting me to this change of wording, as well as for 
several other helpful suggestions in connection with this article. 
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Trade union property has been added as a type of 
“socialist property” (Art. 9). This, of course, had 
been its de facto status for many years, a situation 
recognized formally in the 1961 Fundamental 
Principles of Civil Legislation. The planning clause 
(Art. 15) incorporates some of the features of 
“Libermanism” and the 1965 economic reforms with 
its reference to the “economic independence and 
initiative of enterprises, associations, and other or- 
ganizations” and its explicit bow to the importance 
of profits, costs, and khozraschét (economic ac- 
countability). Article 18 declares the state’s com- 
mitment to the protection and rational utilization of 
the environment, an injunction of both reflective 
and programmatic dimensions. 

More purely programmatic is the consumption 
and labor productivity clause (Art. 14), which ear- 
marks social production (obshchestvennoye proiz- 
vodstvo) for the satisfaction of people’s wants and 
needs and charges the state with the task of raising 
labor productivity in order to fulfill this commitment. 
The prominence accorded consumer needs _ in 
Articles 13 and 14 of the Draft constitutes a marked 
departure from the corresponding passage in the 
“Stalin Constitution,” which placed relatively greater 
stress on economic growth.” Both the socialist 
emulation or competition technique, “inspired” by 
Stakhanov in the 1930’s, and the more recently 
launched “scientific-technological revolution” are 
invoked in quest of higher labor productivity. In 
view of the questionable effectiveness of the former 
technique and widespread doubts regarding Soviet 
capacity to stimulate and manage_ innovation, 
Article 14 is likely to remain more programmatic 
than “reflective” for some time.*° 

Finally, the 1936 exhortation to work has been 
softened somewhat in the new Constitution (Art. 13) 
but nonetheless ends on a phrase which maintains 
the spirit of the anti-parasite legislation: “socially 
useful labor and its results shall determine a citi- 
zen’s status in society” (italics added).*? This im- 


29 Cf. Stalin Constitution, Art. 11. 

30 See Sotsialisticheskoye sorevnovaniye v SSSR 1918-1964 
(Socialist Competition in the USSR, 1918- 1964), Moscow, Profizdat, 
1965, pp. 127-40 and Part Three. Also see Erik P. Hoffmann, ‘‘The 
‘Scientific Management’ of Soviet Society,’”’ Problems of Communism, 
May-June 1977, pp. 59-67; and Robert F. Miller, ‘‘The Scientific- 
Technical Revolution and the Soviet Administrative Debate,” in Paul 
Cocks, Robert V. Daniels, and Nancy Whittier Heer, Eds., The 
Dynamics of Soviet Politics, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University 
Press, 1976, pp. 137-55. 

31 Cf. Stalin Constitution, Art. 12. See also R. Beermann, ‘‘The 
Parasite Law in the Soviet Union,” British Journal of Criminology 
(London), Vol. 3, 1962, pp. 71-80. 


pression is strengthened by the more exhortati 
“rights and duties” section (Art. 60), in whic 
“conscientious labor in one’s chosen field of social 
useful activity” is described as both a duty! and 
“matter of honor.” 

The chapter on the social subsystem consist 
largely of a set of programmatic directional sig 
on the road to communism, as Brezhnev acknow 
edged in his plenum Report. Included are commi 
ments to the enhancement of social homogeneit 
(Art. 19), the eventual abolition of manual laba 
through mechanization (Art. 21), and the develor 
ment of consumer services (Art. 24)—all in co 
nection with the long-standing commitment to e 
courage development of the “new man” (Art. 20 
These social articles in the 1977 Constitution gi 
rise to a sense of déja vu—the rhetoric is reminis 
cent of Khrushchev’s 1961 Party Program, min 
the detail and accompanying timetable for th 
realization of specified goals.* 

The short chapters on foreign policy and defen 
contain a mix of reflective and programmatic ele 
ments but basically proceed from recognition of th 
fact that the Soviet Union has emerged as a supe 
power. There is here, too, a degree of continuit 
with the 1961 Party Program, particularly in th 
clauses on peaceful coexistence (Art. 28) an 
socialist (read “proletarian’”) internationalism (Ar 
30).** Absent, in comparison with the earlier doc 
ment, are the repeated references to world capita 
ism and imperialism and the spirit of competitio 
with the West. Article 29 essentially incorporates th 
Helsinki principles. At the same time, the socialis 
internationalism clause has been written broadl 
enough to accommodate both the Brezhnev doctrin 
and Soviet leadership of the Council for Mutual Ecc 
nomic Assistance (CMEA).** The defense clause 
offer a straightforward elaboration of the state 
defense function that was described in the 193 
Constitution.* In addition, the state’s defense func 
tions and foreign policy objectives have been suf 


32 See “The 1961 Programme of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union,” in Jan F. Triska, Ed., Soviet Communism: Programs and 
Rules, San Francisco, CA, Chandler, 1962, esp. Part Two, pp. 68-122. 

33 Ibid., pp. 35-39 and 63-67. 

34 Article 29 includes ‘‘Basket Three,’”’ or the human rights 
principles, of the Helsinki document. Cf. ‘‘Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe: Final Act,’’ The Department of State 
Bulletin, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, Sept. 1, 
1975, pp. 323-50. From Soviet perspective, these principles must 
be looked at within the context of Part II of the Draft Constitution, 
on ‘‘The State and the Individual.”’ The ‘‘Brezhnev doctrine” is 
covered in Article 30 in the guise of ‘‘comradely mutual assistance.” 

35 Cf. Stalin Constitution, Art. 14. 


plemented by the citizen’s military obligation (Art. 
63), the more diffuse duty “to safeguard the inter- 
ests of the Soviet state and to help strengthen its 
might and prestige” (Art. 62), and a still vaguer 
“internationalist duty” (Art. 68). 


‘The Citizen and the State 


The second main purpose of the new Constitution 
is to define the relationship between the state and 
the individual. This relationship can be divided, for 
analytic purposes, into the citizen’s economic, civil, 
and participation rights and duties. 


Economic rights. The economic rights need only 
brief review, since they are the same rights as those 
of the 1936 Constitution, albeit with a few additions 
and amplifications.*° A constitutional guarantee of 
housing (Art. 44) and the right to use the achieve- 
ments of culture (Art. 46) have been added, while 
the 1936 Article on economic security has been ex- 
panded and divided in the Draft into two articles on 
health protection (Art. 42) and old age maintenance 
(Art. 43). The right to work also has been enlarged 
to include the freedom to choose one’s profession, 
occupation, or employment, provided the choice is 
consistent with society’s needs (Art. 40), a con- 
stitutional “right” made possible by the higher level 
of economic development and general affluence of 
Soviet society today as compared with life in the 
mid-1930’s. Indeed, while many of the economic 
rights were programmatic when first included in 
the “Stalin Constitution,” they are now, for the most 
part, simply reflective of a highly developed welfare 
state.*’ 

At the same time, the economic rights of the 
Soviet citizen are balanced by a basic economic 
“duty,” also carried over from the 1936 Constitu- 
tion. In this connection, the citizen’s obligation to 
protect socialist property has been reaffirmed, al- 
though in destalinized form—that is, public prop- 


36 Cf. ibid., Arts. 118-22. 

37 In a recent session at the Kennan Institute (Washington DC) 
devoted to a discussion of the Draft Constitution, Professor Moshe 
Lewin characterized the cluster of economic and other rights as 
descriptive of a ‘super welfare state,’’ based on an obligation to 
work. For the details of Soviet health care legislation, see the 
Fundamental Principles of Health Legislation of 1969 in Fundamentals 
of Legisiation of the USSR, pp. 62-88. The new article on old age 
maintenance has been elaborated in practice by a developing body 
of pension law. See, for example, M. L. Zakharov, Ed., Sovetskoye 
pensionnoye pravo (Soviet Pension Law), Moscow, Yuridicheskaya 
literatura, 1974. 
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erty is no longer described as “sacred and inviol- 
able,” and persons who commit property crimes are 
no longer castigated as “enemies of the people.” ** 
The property protection clause already is amply 
supported in the criminal codes of the various union 
republics. Yet, in view of the extent of economic 
crime and the scale of the “second economy” or 
“parallel market,” it would seem fair to predict that 
countless Soviet citizens, from factory workers to 
enterprise directors, will continue to disregard this 
constitutional injunction. 


Civil liberties. The civil rights clauses of the new 
Constitution, which should be judged together with 
the sections on justice (Chapter 20) and the Pro- 
curacy (Chapter 21), reveal much more about the 
citizen’s status vis-a-vis the state and provide further 
evidence for assessing the current scope and limits 
of destalinization. Most important, the basic civil 
rights continue to be limited by the standard caveat 
that the rights of speech, press, association, assem- 
bly, public meetings, and demonstration are guaran- 
teed to the citizen only “in conformity with the work- 
ing people’s interests and for the purpose of 
strengthening the socialist system” (Arts. 50-51).°° 
The same preference for the social over the indi- 
vidual interest also limits the new civil right of 
“freedom of scientific, technical, and artistic crea- 
tion” (Art. 47). In fact, the new Constitution has two 
additional paragraphs that further emphasize the | 
social limits on the citizen’s rights to exercise his 
economic rights and his civil liberties. In the article 
introducing Chapter 7, on the “Basic Rights, Liber- 
ties, and Duties of USSR Citizens,” Soviet citizens 
first are granted the “whole range of social, eco- 
nomic, political and personal rights and liberties” 
which follow—but under the condition of the closing 
injunction which points out that the “exercise of 
rights and liberties by citizens must not injure the 
interests of society and the state or the rights of 
other citizens” (Art. 39). The predominence of the 
prevailing social interests is reinforced in the ‘duty 
to obey” clause (Art. 59). The spirit and some of the 
language of this clause incorporate most of the 
antecedent article from the 1936 Constitution,“ 
although with an added phrase stressing the nexus 
between citizens’ rights and their social obligations: 
“the exercise of rights and liberties is inseparable 


38 See Stalin Constitution, Art. 131. 
39 Cf. ibid., Arts. 125-26. 
40 Cf. ibid., Art. 130. 
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from the performance by citizens of their duties.” 
Again, as with much of the Constitution’s content, 
this concept of linkage does not represent an innova- 
tion in Soviet law. Moreover, it is relevant to all of 
the citizen’s rights and obligations and is not 
addressed exclusively to the criminal justice 
process.” 

Turning now to the position of the individual in 
the criminal justice system, we find that the most 
significant aspects of post-Stalin legislation on 
criminal law and procedure also have been incor- 
porated into the Draft Constitution. From arrest 
through appeal, the position of the individual in the 
Soviet criminal justice process has been consider- 
ably strengthened since enactment of the all-union 
Fundamental Principles of Criminal Procedural 
Legislation in 1958.*° A Soviet “due process” in 
ordinary (nonpolitical) criminal cases has devel- 
oped and survived leadership turnover and the 
vicissitudes of Soviet politics.** For the vast ma- 
jority of individual citizens, this may have been the 
most important and durable accomplishment of 
destalinization. 

Much of this change, of course, arose from post- 
Stalin reaction to the conditions of official lawless- 
ness and terror that prevailed at the time of the 
adoption of the 1936 Constitution and that con- 
tinued, though significantly reduced in scale, up to 
and even after Stalin’s death in 1953. Although the 
current personal inviolability clause (Art. 54) re- 
sembles its 1936 antecedent, the injunction against 
arrests without either court order or approval of a 


41 The author believes it is misleading to describe the ‘‘linkage”’ of 
rights and duties as the regime’s ‘‘answer”’ to the dissidents. For 
an argument in this direction, see ‘‘New USSR Draft Constitution,” 
International Commission of Jurists Review (Geneva), June 1977, 

p. 30. Rather, the nexus of rights and duties is a general principle in 
contemporary Soviet legislation. See, e.g., the Land Fundamentals, 
Art. 11, and the Civil Fundamentals, Art. 5, in Fundamentals of 
Legislation of the USSR, pp. 15-16 and 153-54, respectively. 

42 Ibid., pp. 271-99. See also, John Gorgone, ‘‘Soviet Jurists in the 
Legislative Arena: The Reform of Criminal Procedure, 1956-1958,”’ 
Soviet Union (Pittsburgh, PA), Vol. 3, Part 1, 1976, pp. 1-35; and 
Harold J. Berman’s Introduction to Berman and James W. Spindler, 
Eds., Soviet Criminal Law and Procedure: The RSFSR Codes, 2nd 
ed., Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1972, esp. pp. 47-70 
and 84-89. 

43 See Christopher Osakwe, ‘‘Due Process of Law Under 
Contemporary Soviet Criminal Procedure,” Tulane Law Review, 
January 1976, pp. 266-317. Nine such ‘“‘cases’’ are translated by 
Harold Berman in Soviet Statutes and Decisions (White Plains, NY), 
Summer 1965, pp. 5-41. Numerous others are translated in John 
N. Hazard, Issac Shapiro, and Peter B. Maggs, Eds., The Soviet Legal 
System: Contemporary Documentation and Historical Commentary, 
rev. ed., Dobbs Ferry, NY, Oceana, 1969, Ch. 7. A new, updated 
edition of the latter is forthcoming in 1977. 
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procurator is now grounded in the operative legisla- 
tion and codes on criminal procedure as well as in 
actual post-Stalin Soviet practice.** After the arrest, 
contemporary Soviet justice is, in fact, ‘administered 
solely by the courts” (Art. 150). The judiciary clause 
in the new Constitution is far more explicit in this 
respect than its predecessor and is firmly based on 
the Fundamental Principles of Legislation on the 
Court System of 1958. At the same time, neither the 
current clause nor the Fundamentals mention the 
existence of ‘special courts’ which were acknowl- 
edged in the 1936 Constitution and which still 
exist.*° 

Once in court, the contemporary Soviet defend- 
ant, in theory and for the most part in practice, 
enjoys equality “before the law and the court” (Art. 
155). In practical terms, the class approach to jus- 
tice, characteristic of revolutionary Marxist legal 
theory, was generally abandoned in the late 1930’s.*° 
Still, it is doubtful that all Soviet citizens do, in fact, 
enjoy equal standing before the court “regardless of} 
their social” or “official status,” for in most legal 
systems, there often is an unacknowledged differ- 
ential of treatment based on status, however it may 
be measured in a particular society. 

The citizen’s right to defense has also been 
strengthened in the new Constitution in accordance 
with previous legislative development. The 1936 
Constitution contained a “right to defense” clause, | 
the language of which is nearly the same as that of| 
the current clause (Art. 157). But the right to de- 
fense is now supported by constitutional recognition 


44 Cf. Stalin Constitution, Art. 127. See also the Criminal Procedural 
Fundamentals, Art. 6, in Fundamentals of Legislation of the USSR, 
p. 274; the RSFSR Criminal Procedure Code, Art. 11, in Berman, 
Soviet Criminal Law and Procedure, p. 209; Berman’s analysis of the 
personal inviolability articles in ibid., pp. 48-50; and the Bortkevich 
case in Hazard et al., The Soviet Lega/ System, pp. 99-100. 

45 See Stalin Constitution, Art. 102. The ‘“‘special courts’’ were 
transportation courts with jurisdiction over criminal offenses that 
took place on the railway and water transport system. They were 
abolished in the post-Stalin era and are not mentioned in the 
Fundamental Principles of Legislation on the Court System. See 
Fundamentals of Legislation of the USSR, Art. 1, p. 137. On 
contemporary ‘‘special courts’’ which have special legal personnel 
and jurisdiction over individuals engaged in classified work, see 
Yury Luryi, ‘‘The Admittance of the Defence Counsel to Common 
Criminal (Non-Political) Cases in Soviet Criminal Procedure as the 
Most Essential Part of the Right of the Defendant for Defence,’ paper 
read at the annual meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Slavic Studies (AAASS), St. Louis, MO, Oct. 7, 

1976. 

46 On the class approach to justice and its abandonment, see 
John N. Hazard, ‘Reforming Soviet Criminal Law,’ Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology (Baltimore, MD), July-August 1938, 
pp. 157-69. 
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A defendant in a Soviet criminal case is addressed during his trial by the judge. 


of the collegia of defense attorneys and by the right 
of mass organizations to assign a “social defender” 
to a case in support of one of its members (Art. 
161).* To be sure, the defense bar has existed for 
a long time, and the institution of citizen defenders 
is rooted in the earliest days of Soviet legal history.** 
At the same time, the regime evidently has chosen 
to install these well-known institutions in the new 
constitution as reaffirmation of the post-Stalin com- 
mitment to the Soviet version of due process. In 
this context, the “open court’ clause (Art. 156), a 
carryover from the Stalin Constitution, is now more 
meaningful and less frequently violated.* 

The judiciary’s constitutional monopoly over the 
administration of justice is explicitly reinforced in 
a clause that reflects post-Stalin dissolution of the 


47 Cf. Stalin Constitution, Art. 111. For analysis of the changing 
status of the Soviet defense counsel, see Jean C. Love, ‘‘The Role of 
Defense Counsel in Soviet Criminal Proceedings,’’ Wisconsin Law 
Review (Madison, WI), No. 3, 1968, pp. 806-900; and Lawrence M. 
-riedman and Zigurds L. Zile, ‘‘Soviet Legal Profession: Recent 
Jevelopments in Law and Practice,’ ibid., No. 1, 1964, pp. 32-77. The 
Mass organizations may also assign a ‘‘social accuser’’ to assist a 
Drocurator in a criminal case. For a brief analysis of both social 
accusers and defenders, see Berman, Soviet Criminal Law and 
Procedure, pp. 69-70. 
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notorious “special boards.” °° The constitutional 
declaration that ‘‘no one can be adjudged guilty of 
committing a crime and subjected to criminal pun- 
ishment other than by the verdict of a court and in 
accordance with criminal law” is both a reminder of 
and a response to the extralegal traditions of 
Stalinism as well as one of several “signals” in the 
current document that there will be no return to, 
what Brezhnev himself called in his May plenum 
Report, “the illegal repressions” that “darkened” 
the years following ratification of the 1936 Consti- 
tution.*’ Although the clause assuring judicial inde- 
pendence (Art. 154) still is liable to the party’s 
contravention, there have been some indications, if 
difficult to document, that direct party interference 
in the work of the judiciary has abated since the 


48 See John N. Hazard, Sett/ing Disputes in Soviet Society: The 
Formative Years of Legal Institutions, New York, NY, Columbia 
University Press, 1960, pp. 34-35, 47-49, 159-62. 

49 The ‘“‘open court” clause specifies: ‘‘The examination of cases 
in all courts is open. The hearing of cases in closed courts is 
permitted only in instances provided for by law, and then with the 
observance of all of the rules of judicial procedure.” 

5° Harold J. Berman, Justice in the USSR, rev. ed., Cambridge, MA, 
Harvard University Press, 1963, p. 70. 

51 Pravda, June 5, 1977, p. 1. 
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Stalin years.*? On the other hand, the individual's 
relationship to the state also has been at least some- 
what clarified following destalinization of the 
Procuracy in 1955. Article 163 reflects in constitu- 
tional law the Procuracy’s fully restored responsibil- 
ity for overseeing compliance with the law—by 
institutions, organizations, officials, and ordinary 
citizens—and thus underscores the leadership’s 
concern for administrative legality as part of a long- 
range effort to raise the public’s legal consciousness 
and build a viable “legal culture” through which ihe 
party can insure that both the state and the individ- 
ual observe the laws which express the party’s 
policies.°* 

Collectively, these Draft constitutional clauses 
appear to codify a significant stabilization in con- 
temporary legislation and legal practice of the re- 
lationship between the individual and the state in 
Soviet society, particularly in the criminal justice 
process. Although many of Khrushchev’s reforms 
have been repealed by the Brezhnev leadership, the 
policy and legislative commitment to “due process” 
for the criminal defendant has been maintained 
and even strengthened to some extent through the 
development of a body of ‘case law.” ** 

With respect to the tiny minority of activist dissi- 
dents, however, both the personal security clauses 
and the formal rights accorded criminal defendants 
have been sorely abused by the regime, especially 
since the Sinyavskiy-Daniel’ trial in early 1966.°° In 
the endless stream of dissident cases reported in 
samizdat, there have been numerous recorded vio- 
lations of the inviolability of the home (Art. 55) and 
of the confidentiality of correspondence and tele- 
phone conversations (Art. 56). In recent years, inci- 
dents of intimidation, mugging, physical assault, 


52 Except for “‘political’’ cases, in which partiynost’ (party- 
mindedness) routinely supersedes zakonnost’ (legality), the following 
statement by a Soviet university lecturer seems to characterize the 
administration of justice in the post-Stalin period: ‘‘The party organs 
oversee the selection, placement, and ideological education of 
juridical cadres. But, at the same time, any kind of interference in 
the administration of justice in specific cases is absolutely ruled 
out.” Pravda, Aug. 19, 1977, p. 3. See also the author’s review of 
Samuel Kucherov’s The Organs of Soviet Administration of Justice in 
Columbia Law Review (New York, NY), Vol. 71, No. 7, November 
1971, esp. pp. 1346-48. 

53 See Stalin Constitution, Art. 113. The corresponding passage in 
the 1977 Draft is more specific and emphatic and appears at the 
beginning of a separate chapter on ‘‘The Procuracy” (Ch. 21). For a 
history of the Procuracy’s functions under Stalin, see Glen G. Morgan, 
Soviet Administrative Legality: The Role of the Attorney General’s 
Office, Stanford, CA, Stanford University Press, 1962, pp. 76-126. 

54 See the 13 cases analyzed in Christopher Osakwe, ‘‘Due Process 
of Law and Civil Rights Cases in the Soviet Union,” in Donald D. 
Barry, George Ginsburgs, and Peter B. Maggs, Eds., Law Reform 


and, in a few instances, death under mysteriou 
circumstances—all believed to have been provoked 
or even perpetrated by KGB personnel in mufti 

indicate that for dissidents the “right to legal pro 
tection against threats against life and health, 
property and personal freedom, and honor and dig 
nity” (Art. 57) is, for all practical purposes, a dead 
letter. If, as is often the case, the bureaucratic 
harassment and administrative actions directed 
against dissidents have led to criminal prosecutio 
for either a political offense or an ordinary crime, 


the dissident defendant routinely finds his due® 


process rights violated both in the preliminary in 
vestigation and during the subsequent trial. In fact 
the constitutional due process clauses in the present 
document are frequently inverted to the disad 
vantage of the dissenter. Instead of executing his 
responsibility to legally prevent the official capri 
ciousness experienced by dissidents (Art. 163), the 
procurator usually shares complicity. Rather tha 
benefit from a strengthened right to defense (Art 
157), the dissident’s right to choose a defense coun 
sel generally is subject to KGB interference and is 
frequently abridged. Finally, instead of enjoying 
equality before the law and the court (Art. 155) 
the dissident is classified as a “political case” and 
subjected systematically to a pattern of discrimina 
tion by the legal personnel formally involved and b 
the party and KGB officials who may discreetly direct 
the administration of political justice from behine 
the scenes. In effect, as Harold Berman has aptl 
pointed out, in political cases “socialist legality’ 
breaks down into its constituent parts—socialis 
versus legality.°° 

The dissidents’ response to the regime’s politica 
justice has been to put up a “legalist” defense, con 


Under Khrushchev and Brezhnev, Leiden, A. W. Sijthoff, forthcoming. 
Even in ordinary (nonpolitical) cases, however, a “major retreat of 
the due process function in favor of the crime control function” 
has taken place at least temporarily during the various anti-crime 
campaigns under Khrushchev and Brezhnev. See Stanislaw Pomorski, 
“Criminal Law Protection of Socialist Property in the USSR,” in ibid. 
55 See Max Hayward, Ed., On Trial: The Soviet State versus ‘Abram 
Tertz’ and ‘Nikolai Arzhak’, rev. and enlarged ed., New York, Harper 
and Row, 1967. See also Robert Sharlet, ‘Dissent and Repression 
in the Soviet Union,”’ Current History (Philadelphia, PA), forthcoming 
in October 1977. 
56 Harold J. Berman, “‘The Educational Role of Soviet Criminal 
Law and Civil Procedure,” in Barry et al., Contemporary Soviet Law, 
pp. 14-16. The literature on violations of dissidents’ rights is 
voluminous. See, e.g., Christopher Osakwe, ‘‘Due Process of Law and 
Civil Rights Cases in the Soviet Union,” loc. cit., for a detailed and 
systematic analysis of the due process violations reported in political 
cases; and A Chronicle of Human Rights in the USSR (New York, 
NY) for continuing unofficial documentation of Soviet political 
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soviet human rights activist, are barred from the 
People’s Court of Moscow’s Lyublinskiy Ward on 
April 15, 1976, when Tverdokhlebov was reportedly 
sentenced to five years’ exile for his activities. Only 
embers of his family were admitted to the court- 


oom. 
—Wide World. 


ronting the judges and prosecutors in an orderly 
ashion with a detailed and documented account 
bf the violations of their due process rights.*’ In 
heir “pretrial motions,” their traditional “final 
ord” to the court, and in the post-incarceration 
protests, dissidents caught up in criminal process 
and their supporters “replay” the law to their perse- 
utors, citing the appropriate code articles, funda- 
ental principles, and even constitutional clauses 
hich the legal cadres and their mentors have vio- 
ated. The legalist defense has not won any cases for 
dissenters. But, in using it, political defendants have 
succeeded repeatedly in indicting the regime and 
butting it “on trial” in the court of Western public 
Dpinion. 

it is doubtful that the Draft’s strengthened 
smphasis on the “public interest” will discourage 
significantly the “legalist” defense. The injunction 
against injuring one’s fellow citizens and the society 
n the exercise of one’s rights (Art. 39) and the 
‘rights and duties” clause (Art. 59) are neither 
specially designed for dissidents nor exclusively 
elevant to criminal law. At best, these additional 
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caveats merely reinforce the constitutional legitimacy 
of bringing political prosecutions against dissidents 
who have chosen to exercise their civil rights in 
contradiction to the officially defined social and 
political interests (Arts. 50 and 51). Still, assuming 
that the dissident or even an ordinary Soviet citizen 
failed to perform his duties and damaged the social 
interest (Arts. 59 and 39), there is nevertheless no 
constitutional mandate in either clause for denying 
that person the rights of personal security and due 
process that are incorporated into existing Soviet 
law on criminal procedure. That is, commission of 
a political offense does not waive an individual’s 
right to due process as provided under the new 
Soviet Constitution. Yet what the regime does in 
practice in such cases is another matter. The 
legalist defense, focusing as it does on procedural 
violations, may be expected to continue in the fu- 
ture, with similar outcomes for both the dissidents 
and the regime’s image abroad. 


Participatory rights. The Soviet citizen’s economic 
rights and civil liberties have been supplemented 
in the new Constitution by an increased emphasis 
on his participatory rights. In theory, this is a result 
of the transition from a proletarian dictatorship to 
a “state of the whole people” (Art. 1). In structural 
terms, a greater scope and opportunity for citizen 
involvement in public life is outlined in the political 
and economic chapters of the Constitution reviewed 
above. The individual’s specific participatory rights 
may be viewed as giving practical meaning to this 
enlargement of participatory space in the Soviet 
system. In general, the participatory rights are to 
be exercised mainly in the broad process of policy 
implementation, while the opportunity for greater 
citizen input into the policy-making process, as 
presented in the new Constitution, is confined at 
most to the arena of local government. 

Thus, the new Constitution guarantees to the citi- 
zen the general right of public participation (Art. 
48); the right to submit proposals and to criticize 
with impunity the performance of government agen- 
cies (Art. 49); the right to lodge complaints against 
public officials and, in some cases, to seek judicial 


57 For recent examples of the “legalist” strategy see Valery 
Chalidze, To Defend These Rights: Human Rights and the Soviet 
Union, New York, NY, Random House, 1974; and the “‘legalist” 
analyses of Soviet constitutional law, prior to publication of the Draft 
Constitution, by Henn-Juri Uibopuu and Alexander Volpin in Leon 
Lipson and Valery Chalidze, Eds., Papers on Soviet Law, New York, 
NY, Institute on Socialist Law, 1977, pp. 14-51 and 52-107, 
respectively. 
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remedy (Art. 58); and the right to sue government 
agencies and public officials for tort liability in- 
curred by illegal actions causing the citizen-plaintiff 
damage (Art. 58).°* In regard to the citizens’ slightly 
increased opportunities for participating in local 
policy-making, Chapters 14 and 19 of the Draft Con- 
stitution codify those post-Stalin changes in state 
law (gosudarstvennoye pravo) associated with the 
growth of the responsibilities of local soviets and of 
the powers of their deputies. In the spirit of the “‘all- 
people’s state,” the soviets of “working people’s 
deputies” have been renamed soviets of “people’s 
deputies” (Art. 88). And, consistent with the in- 
creased interest in citizen participation which began 
under Khrushchev and continues under Brezhnev, 
the new Draft Constitution was published in June 
1977 for nationwide public discussion, as stipulated 
in its discussion clauses (Arts. 5 and 112). 


Participation and Public Discussion 


At midpoint in the nationwide public discussion, 
it was clear that the Draft Constitution was headed 
for ratification. Before the Draft had even been pub- 
lished, Brezhnev in his address to the May plenum 
referred to the document several times in a way 
which seemed to forecast ratification sometime this 
fall. He considered in detail some of the problems 
involved in “implementation of the new Constitu- 
tion,” and he ended his Report on the reassuring 
note that “the adoption of the new USSR Constitu- 
tion will be an important milestone in the country’s 
political history.”** Brezhnev’s-confidence about the 
prospects for ratification soon was echoed in lead 
editorials and the speeches of senior party leaders 
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58 For the pertinent post-Stalin legislation on tort liability, see the 
Civil Fundamentals, Ch. 12, in Fundamentals of Legis/ation in the 
USSR, pp. 188-90; enactment of the Civil Fundamentals in the RSFSR 
Civil Code of 1964, Ch. 40, in Whitmore Gray and Raymond Stults, 

Eds., Civil Code of the Russian Soviet Federal Socialist Republic, 

Ann Arbor, MI, University of Michigan Law School, 1965, pp. 117-24; 
and the analysis of the Principles, code law, and selected cases 
in Donald D. Barry, “The Soviet Union,” in Donald D. Barry, Ed., 
Governmental Tort Liability in the Soviet Union, Bulgaria. . . 
Yugoslavia, Leiden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1970, pp. 54-70. 

59 Pravda, June 5, 1977, p. 2. The following account of the 
constitutional discussion is based on a survey of articles and letters 
about the Draft Constitution published from June 4 through 
mid-August 1977, in the following newspapers: Pravda, /zvestiya, 
Vechernyaya Moskva (Moscow), Literaturnaya gazeta (Moscow), and 
Ekonomicheskaya gazeta. |n addition, six other national and 
republican newspapers were surveyed intermittently during the 
same period: Komsomol’skaya pravda (Moscow), Krasnaya zvezda 
(Moscow), Sovetskaya Litva (Vilnius), Pravda Ukrainy (Kiev), 
Bakinskiy rabochiy (Baku), and Leningradskaya pravda. 
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A deputy of a rural rayon soviet talks with his con 
stituents on a ‘collective farm in the Chuvashskaya 
ASSR, located along the Volga River in the Russia 
Federation. 


—Alexander Uzlian 


at meetings of major party organizations and a 
sessions of the union republic supreme soviets.® 
In a published interview with a Japanese corre 
spondent several days after the public discussio 
began, Brezhnev again stressed the importance hé 
attaches to ratification, remarking that the “adoptio 
of the new Constitution” will have great significance 
not only at home but abroad as well.® 

With ratification thus a foregone conclusion 
Brezhnev and the party leadership set the stage fo 
a carefully planned, well orchestrated public “dis 
cussion” of the Draft during the summer and earl 
fall. Enjoined by Brezhnev to take the lead in draw) 
ing “the mass of the working people and representa 


60 See, e.g., G. V. Romanov’s report to the aktiv of the Leningrad 
party organization, Leningradskaya pravda, June 9, 1977, p. 2; 
Pravda’s lead editorial, June 9, 1977, p. 1; and P. P. Grishkyavichus’ 
report to the Lithuanian Supreme Soviet, in Sovetskaya Litva July 3, 
1977, p. 1. Grishkyavichus is First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Lithuanian Communist Party and, like Romanov, 
was elected a member of the Constitutional Commission in April 1977 

61 Pravda, June 7, 1977, p. 1. 


tives of all strata of the population” into the discus- 
sion and to use the occasion for “the further 
invigoration of all social life in the country,” ° sub- 
Irdinate, party leaders returned to their constitu- 
ancies and made organization and leadership of the 
discussion a matter of highest priority for all party 
sadres under their jurisdiction.® Shortly after the 
Draft was published, a Pravda editorial appropriately 
characterized the discussion as an “exchange of 
Mpinion on the basic questions of the development 
Mf Our society and state.” * According to well- 
nformed sources, special arrangements have been 
nade at every level of the Soviet system for record- 
ng the subsequent comments and suggestions, and 
or forwarding them to the Constitutional Commis- 
sion for consideration.* 

Specifically, every party organization, state insti- 
ution, social organization, etc., is expected to dis- 
suss the Draft Constitution and forward its state- 
nent and/or proposals for amendment through the 
appropriate channels to the newly established Sec- 
etariat of the USSR Constitutional Commission (the 
nstitute of State and Law of the USSR Academy of 
sciences reportedly plays a key role in the work of 
he Secretariat). This Commission, together with its 
-ditorial Subcommittee, has been assigned the tasks 
Mf evaluating the amendments proposed in the 
course of the nationwide discussion and finalizing 
he draft for the fall ratification session of the USSR 
supreme Soviet. 

In addition, prominent scholars, including several 
urists, have published in the leading newspapers 
engthy individual articles presenting what appear 
0 be their personal views on the Draft Constitution. 
-vidently, many of these articles, especially those 
vhich appeared in June and July, had been written 
earlier, their authors having received advance copies 
yf the Draft Constitution for this express purpose in 
he spring prior to the document’s publication. 

All commentary, both internal and published, is 
0 be evaluated in generalized form by the Constitu- 
ional Commission in the process of revising the 


62 |bid., June 5, 1977, p. 2. 

63 See, e.g., Pravda’s lead editorial, June 6, 1977, p. 1; Romanov’s 
emarks of June 9, 1977, loc. cit.; and Sh. R. Rashidov’s 
eport to the aktiv of the Uzbek republic party organization, Pravda, 
une 10, 1977, p. 3. Rashidov is First Secretary of the Central 
‘ommittee of the Uzbek Communist Party and a member of the 
PSU Politburo. 

64 June 9, 1977, p. 1. This theme was reiterated in Pravda’s lead 
ditorial of June 29, 1977, p. 1. 

65 The following description is based in part on several 
onversations the author has had with well-informed persons. 
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published draft for final ratification this fall. Toward 
this end, the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet 
renewed the Commission in April 1977 by adding 
21 new members to replace the 43 members who 
had “left” the Commission since its last reorganiza- 
tion in 1966, as a result of death, demotion, retire- 
ment, or failure to gain reelection as a Supreme 
Soviet Deputy. The April additions increased the 
size of the Commission to its 1966 strength of 75 
members, among them various Politburo members, 
Central Committee secretaries, republic party 
first secretaries and premiers, officials of all-union 
state and public organizations, prominent individ- 
uals, and the leading legal officials (including 
Procurator-General R. A. Rudenko, Chairman of 
the USSR Supreme Court Judge L. N. Smirnov, 
and USSR Minister of Justice V. |. Terebilov).* Each 
member apparently is expected to represent his 
particular regional or institutional interests in the 
politics of revision and ratification. 

While an analogous “public” discussion preceded 
ratification of the 1936 Constitution, extensive pub- 
lic “commentary” on various legislative proposals 
has become, since Stalin’s death, a much more com- 
mon method of involving the average citizen in pub- 
lic affairs. In general, this involvement is circumstan- 
tial and very limited—usually to no more than sug- 
gesting changes in tone, wording, or emphasis in a 
given piece of legislation, for which the basic frame- 
work already has been set by party authorities. Pub- 
lic discussion has thus become an oft-used leader- 
Ship technique for mobilizing the population and 
encouraging citizen participation in policy imple- 
mentation, while the party uses the occasion for a 
mass political socialization campaign at the same 
time.° 

The 1977 constitutional discussion does stand 
apart from previous discussions of legal reform, at 
least in terms of its scope and duration. But it marks 
no obvious watershed in either the extent of public 
political participation or in the quality of regime- 
society relations. It is extremely doubtful that the 
ongoing public discussion will result in significant 
changes in the Constitution before its ratification. 


66 See Christian Duevel, ‘“‘A Secretive Reorganization of the 
Constitutional Commission,”’ Radio Liberty Research, RL 141/77, 
June 7, 1977, especially pp. 2, 4, and 6-8; and Vedomosti 
Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR (Moscow), No. 18 (1884), May 4, 1977, 
Item 274. 

67 See Robert Sharlet, ‘‘Concept Formation in Political Science and 
Communist Studies: Conceptualizing Political Participation,’’ in 
Frederic J. Fleron, Jr., Ed., Communist Studies and the Social 
Sciences, Chicago, IL, Rand McNally, 1969, pp. 244-53. 
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At most, a number of semantic revisions and shifts 
in stress may be introduced, although any effort to 
link such changes with the public discussion will be 
problematic at best. It is useful to keep in mind that 
the proposals or criticisms which do appear in the 
Soviet media have passed through several cautious 
and purposive “filters” and, therefore, reflect the 
inclinations and political sensitivities of editors, cen- 
sors, and various party authorities, in addition to 
those of the given authors. 

At the same time, it is almost surely the case that 
within general guidelines laid down by the central 
party leadership, editors and local government and 
party officials exercise a substantial amount of dis- 
cretion in deciding which views are to be published. 
It also seems clear that the scope of what is consid- 
ered permissible for public discussion in the Soviet 
press has grown enormously since Stalin’s death, a 
development to which the 1977 constitutional dis- 
cussion gives eloquent testimony. To be sure, com- 
mentary on certain issues remains proscribed. Thus, 
even passing remarks on the Draft articles concern- 
ing either the party’s role or Soviet foreign policy 
have been exceedingly rare in the discussion pub- 
lished thus far. On the other hand, the discussion has 
brought forth a remarkable variety of proposals on 
a wide range of concerns. In a narrow sense, the 
discussion has afforded to individuals and groups an 
opportunity for self-advertisement and the promo- 
tion of group or institutional interests which might 
be advantaged by some constitutional modification. 
The discussion has also served, however, as a forum 
for individuals who are more interested in the Con- 
stitution itself and certain of its provisions. This sec- 
ond category of commentators seems to take rather 
seriously the normative potential of the Constitution, 
increasingly emphasized by Soviet legal scholars. 

In general, then, the discussion of the 1977 
Constitution does represent an important indicator, 
in two major respects. First, the whole of the discus- 
sion for the most part delineates the boundaries of 
what the party leadership regards as legitimate for 
public consumption and consideration. Second, 
those particular issues which have been raised indi- 
cate in which aspects of Soviet social, economic, 
and political life the party hopes to stimulate the 
public’s interest, as well as those issues on which 
the party is willing to tolerate the public’s comments 
and suggestions. This is the overarching context in 
the light of which the published discussion should 
be appraised. 

In its opening weeks, this discussion was largely 


ceremonial in nature. and produced little of sub- 
stance. Major party organizations contributed lauda- 
tory statements to the pages of Pravda set aside for 
the discussion; /zvestiya’s special page was used to 
accommodate the enthusiastic declarations of dif- 
ferent union republic supreme soviets and their 
presidia. In the same vein, lengthy articles by major 
party and government figures appeared in both 
newspapers during June, primarily offering a recita- 
tion of various social and economic achievements 
within their signatories’ jurisdictions.” At this stage 
of the discussion, numerous photos displaying the 
public’s “enthusiasm” for the new document ap- 
peared throughout the press. And daily the majo 
newspapers carried a page reserved for the nation- 
wide discussion, which typically contained survey 
articles by correspondents reporting first impres- 
sions of ordinary citizens, a supportive statement by 
a worker and deputy to a local soviet, and often a 
more lengthy, obviously prepared essay by a schola 
on a general theme of the Constitution. Occasionally, 
brief letters from average citizens were also in 
cluded. 

By the end of June, the discussion had mush 
roomed into a great volume of citizen activity. 
[zvestiya, for example, reported that it had received 
over two and a half million letters on the Draft, while 
the municipal party organization in Kiev announced 
that exactly 41,787 groups were discussing the Con 
stitution in that city alone.*? Meanwhile, below the 
surface of published comment more substantive 
consideration of the Draft already was taking place 
in every institution and organization throughout the 
nation. These aggregated comments, suggestions 
and recommendations on different constitutional arti 
cles began to flow upward through the various hier 
archies and, via specially established channels, ta 
the Constitutional Commission in Moscow. Since onl 
a small fraction of such statements could possibl 
be published or broadcast, the greater part of bot 
the ceremonial and substantive discussions inevit 
ably has taken place behind the scenes and out o 
the public’s view. 


68 See, e.g., Pravda, June 11, 1977, p. 3; ibid., June 13, p. 3; and 
V. V. Grishin’s article in ibid., June 14, pp. 2-3. Grishin is First 
Secretary of the Moscow City Party Committee and a member of the 
Politburo. See also the article by the Chairman of the Presidium of 
the Ukrainian Supreme Soviet in /zvestiya, June 14, 1977, p. 2. 

69 /zvestiya, July 8, 1977, p. 2; and Pravda Ukrainy, July 3, 1977, 
p. 2. Subsequently, the Constitutional Commission reported that 
through July 20, 1977, more than 650,000 meetings of working 
collectives had been held, involving 57,000,000 people. See /zvestiya, 
July 30, 1977, p. 1. 
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A meeting of workers at Moscow’s Likachev Automobile Works acclaims the draft of the new Soviet Consti- 
tution. The signs in the hall show party and state chief Leonid |. Brezhnev and praise the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, its Central Committee’s Politburo, and decisions of the CPSU’s 25th Congress. 


Beginning in July, however, the published com- 
nentary took on a decidedly more substantive tone. 
4 recurring pattern of issues, reflecting themes of 
‘the leadership, group interests, and individual con- 
cerns, began to emerge in the national and regional 
ress. Basically, the nationwide discussion of the 
raft seems to have become organized around three 
sets of issues—what we will call sociopolitical, so- 
ialist legality, and “motherhood” issues. Of course, 
his has not prevented publication of a diverse range 
of individual concerns: the citizen from Sverdlovsk 
who suggested adding to the personal property 
tlause (Art. 12) explicit mention of an individual’s 
‘ight to own a car; or the pro-women’s liberation 
setter which advocated that a phrase promising “gov- 
ernment assistance to single mothers” be given a 
lace in the document (Art. 35).”? One “old-timer,” 
a member of the party since 1919 and a veteran of 
he discussion of the 1936 Constitution, simply 
expressed his pleasure at again having the opportun- 


70 See Izvestiya, July 10, 1977, p. 2; and ibid., July 15, 1977, p. 2. 
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ity to take part in such a great undertaking.” But 
for the most part these were isolated comments, 
tangential to the main lines of the discussion. 

Worker discipline and productivity and socioeco- 
nomic and political participation are the ‘‘sociopo- 
litical” issues that have generated the greatest vol- 
ume of attention—from party organizations, govern- 
ment agencies, managers, workers, and the average 
citizen. Two “Socialist legality” issues—‘“law and 
order” and civil liberties—have stimulated some- 
what less voluminous but much sharper, more in- 
tense comment. Finally, numerous letters in support 
of environmental protection and the promotion of 
science have appeared. No one, of course, explicitly 
opposes either of these, hence the label “motherhood 
issues.” ” Although these particular communications 
have been marked by greater spontaneity, they are 


71 Pravda, July 9, 1977, p. 3. 

72 In the context of electoral politics, these have been called 
“‘valence-issues.”’ See Donald E. Stokes, ‘“‘Spatial Models of Party 
Competition,”’ in Angus Campbell et al., E/ections and the Political 
Order, New York, NY, John Wiley and Sons, 1966, pp. 161-79. 
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also notably less intense. If, in fact, there are ad hoc 
“lobbies” operating from below in the course of any 
part of the discussion, they would appear to be the 
diffuse coalitions of specialists and concerned citi- 
zens that have mobilized in response to these two 
concerns. 

Some of the issues, both within and between 
categories, would seem to be complementary. A 
stress on “law and order’ dovetails nicely with sup- 
port for public participation in peer justice institu- 
tions. Between other issues, however, there may be 
natural, and not merely implicit, conflict. Such would 
appear to be the relationship between the numerous 
and aggressive “law and order” proposals and the 
fewer, though more articulate, propositions for 
strengthened civil liberties. Finally, some of the pro- 
science suggestions are relevant to production ques- 
tions. In contrast, advocates of environmentalism 
seem to stand alone, neither antagonistic to nor sup- 
portive of the other, basic issues in the discussion. 
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At the heart of the “work issue” is the across- 
the-board concern over the need for improved labor 
discipline. Focused primarily on the labor discipline 
clause (Art. 60) and, to a lesser extent, on related 
ones (Arts. 13 and 40), numerous articles and letters 
have called for recasting this theme with stronger 
language, greater emphasis, and, sometimes, the 
assistance of coercive remedies. Brezhnev touched 
on the general problem at the May plenum, and both 
Pravda and Komsomol’skaya pravda cued the issue 
in lead editorials specifically on Article 60.” While 
the public commentary has included advice such as 
a factory kollektiv’s suggestion of awarding more 
medals for good work and the woman engineer’s ar- 
gument that the Constitution must emphasize the 
correlation between marriage and a positive attitude 
toward work,” the mainstream of the discussion has 
divided between those who recommend writing more 
moral stimuli into the pertinent articles (usually 


73 Pravda, July 13, 1977, p. 1; and Komsomol’skaya pravda, 
July 14, 1977, p. 1. 

74 Pravda, July 18, 1977, p. 3; Izvestiya, July 19, 1977, p. 2. 

75 Sovetskaya Litva, June 29, 1977, p. 1. For other letters agreeing 
with the engineer’s emphasis, see also Bakinskiy Rabochiy, June 28, 
1977, p. 2; Izvestiya, July 7, 1977, p. 2; and Pravda, July 17, 
1977, p. 3. For letters advocating increased ‘‘moral’’ incentives, 
see, e.g., Sovetskaya Litva, June 28, 1977, p. 2; Izvestiya, July 12, 
1977, p. 2; Vechernyaya Moskva, July 30, 1977, p. 2; and Krasnaya 
zvezda, Aug. 16, 1977, p. 2. 

76 For the comment of the Moscow factory worker, see 
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Art. 60) and those who favor adding more practical 
language—for example, the Lithuanian engineer 
who stressed the importance of mechanization and 
increased worker education “in the struggle to raise 
the effectiveness of production and the quality of 
work.” 7° In general, most workers’ comments have 
inclined toward the moral approach, whereas man- 
agement personnel seem more likely to agree with 
the engineer’s emphasis. 

At the same time, a number of letter writers have 
proposed a more coercive approach to the problem. 
One Moscow factory worker favored holding those 
who violate labor or production discipline “morally 
and materially responsible before society.” In more 
specific terms, various engineers and skilled workers 
have advocated adding to Article 60 the language of 
legal sanction. And several writers from the Ukrain- 
ian, Lithuanian, Kazakh, and Kirgiz Republics have 
explicitly recommended including the letter and 
spirit of the extant anti-parasite legislation.” 

In comparison with the “work” issue, the theme of 
socioeconomic and political participation has evoked 
a much broader spectrum of interests. Concerns 
range from enhancing the individual’s participatory 
rights of making suggestions (Art. 49) and filing 
complaints (Art. 58) to expanding institutional dis- 
cretion in correspondence with responsibilities—of 
enterprises in economic decision-making (Art. 15) 
and of local soviets with respect to local socioeco- 
nomic development (Art. 145). 

Institutional participation has attracted the atten- 
tion of middle-level elite members in particular. Both 
the Irkutsk Obkom and a Moscow factory manager, 
for example, offered nearly identical recommenda- 
tions that supplementary wording be added to Article 
15 to ensure that ministries be held accountable for 
their economic decisions and that they comply with 
existing legislation permitting greater initiative on 
the part of the enterprise.” (In somewhat related 
fashion, several letters from workers have indicated 
interest in strengthening the section on worker par- 
ticipation in enterprise management [Art. 16], 
although actual suggestions have consisted of minor) 


Vechernyaya Moskva, July 16, 1977, p. 2. For letters proposing j 
legal sanctions, see, e.g., Literaturnaya gazeta, No. 27, July 6, 1977, | 
p. 2; Komsomol’skaya pravda, July 23, 1977, p. 2; and Pravda, 
Aug. 1, 1977, p. 3. See the proposal on anti-parasitism by Deputy 
A. V. Ivanov at the first session of the newly-elected Leningrad City 
Soviet, /zvestiya, June 25, 1977, p. 3. See also Pravda Ukrainy, 
July 1, 1977, p. 2; Sovetskaya Litva, July 7, 1977, p. 2; Pravda, 
July 12, 1977, p. 3; ibid., July 13, 1977, p. 3; ibid., Aug. 3, 1977, 
p. 3; and Vechernyaya Moskva, Aug. 10, 1977, p. 2. 

77 Pravda, July 8, 1977, p. 3; and Vechernyaya Moskva, July 9, 
1977, p. 2. 
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semantic revisions which seemingly would expand 
the scope for such participation only slightly.”*) 

The status of local soviets—especially their posi- 
tion vis-a-vis higher state organs—has drawn com- 
ment from local party and soviet officials and from 
prominent jurists as well. Thus, the chairman of the 
executive committee of a village soviet in the Kirgiz 
Republic recommended strengthening the language 
of the clause which empowers deputies to address 
inquiries to higher ranking officials or institutions 
(Art. 103). The official wanted to ensure that the 
deputy receives a reply which is “clear and timely.” 
The deputies of the Moscow City Soviet, advised by 
a leading legal scientist, proposed enlarging the 
scope of the clause which defines the basic jurisdic- 
tion of a local soviet (Art. 145). In the same spirit, a 
Party secretary from Tomsk Oblast suggested giving 
the standing committees of the local soviets a basis 
in constitutional law.” 

At the same time, and with the apparent aim of 
increasing the accessibility of both the local soviets 
and individual deputies, a number of letters from 
ordinary citizens “below” concentrated on buttress- 
ing the provision of a deputy’s accountability to con- 
stituents, contained in the basic clause that defines 
the role of “people’s deputy” (Art. 101). For exam- 
ple, a citizen from Odessa proposed writing into the 
Clause a Stipulation that deputies be required to 
appear in person before their constituents and an- 
swer questions. Another set of proposals has aimed 
at ensuring the responsiveness of the executive com- 
mittees of local soviets by reinforcing the require- 
ments that they report to the local soviet as a body 
and, in the words of one writer, “before the popula- 
tion and before workers’ collectives,” too (Art. 148). 
In a related sense, still another citizen proposed 
extending the concept of accountability to the peo- 
ple’s courts as well, by incorporating specific and 
demanding terminology in the last paragraph of the 


78 Vechernyaya Moskva, July 7, 1977, p. 2; Izvestiya, July 9, 1977, 
p. 2; and Komsomol’skaya pravda, July 22, 1977, p. 1. See also 
Vechernyaya Moskva, Aug. 17, 1977, p. 2; and Pravda, Aug. 21, 1977, 
Dp. 3: 

79 Izvestiya, July 7, 1977, p. 2; ibid., June 30, 1977, p. 2; and 
ibid., July 2, 1977, p. 2. 

80 /zvestiya, June 28, 1977, p. 2; ibid., July 9, 1977, p. 2; and 
Pravda, July 9, 1977, p. 3. See also /zvestiya, July 14, 1977, p. 2; and 
Pravda, Aug. 14, 1977, p. 3. 

81 /zvestiya, July 15, 1977, p. 2; Sovetskaya Litva, July 3, 1977, p. 2. 

82 /zvestiya, July 16, 1977, p. 2; Komsomol’skaya pravda, July 22, 
1977, p. 1; and Vechernyaya Moskva, July 22, 1977, p. 2. See also 
Pravda Ukrainy, July 3, 1977, p. 2; and Pravda, Aug. 1, 1977, p. 3. 

83 /zvestiya, July 7, 1977, p. 2; Pravda, July 3, 1977, p. 3; 

Pravda Ukrainy, June 29, 1977, p. 1. See also Pravda, June 27, 1977, 


judicial election clause (Art. 151), which is largely 
pro forma as now written.” 

Another aspect of the broad issue of participation 
relates to the citizen’s right of criticism (Art. 49). 
A prominent legal scholar emphasized the impor- 
tance of this right in a major article published in 
Izvestiya, and the Chairman of the Lithuanian State 
Committee on Television and Radio Broadcasting 
proposed before the Lithuanian Supreme Soviet that 
Article 49 be supplemented to include a requirement 
that officials also shall be obliged to examine and 
reply to citizens’ proposals and requests which have 
been “published in the press and broadcast over 
television and radio.” * The citizen’s right of com- 
plaint (Art. 58) has likewise received considerable 
attention. Two citizens wanted Article 58 to specify 
that “bureaucratism and red tape in the considera- 
tion of complaints” were not permitted, while an 
engineer from Moscow suggested making far more 
explicit the paragraph outlining the citizen’s right 
to judicial remedy.*” 

Finally, there has been some interest in the press 
in those peer justice institutions which have per- 
sisted, if on a reduced scale, since the Khrushchev 
period. Two writers, one a juridical scholar and the 
other a factory foreman, recommended that the com- 
rades’ courts be mentioned specifically in the Con- 
stitution. In addition, a lead editorial in Pravda 
Ukrainy elaborately praised the people’s voluntary 
patrols (druzhinniki) and suggested politely that 
they too should be included in the new Constitution. 
Neither institution was mentioned in the Draft.* 


“Socialist Legality” Issues 


Since he assumed office in 1964, Brezhnev and 
his associates in the party leadership have consist- 
ently stressed the need for “law and order.” Not 


p. 3; Pravda’s lead editorial, July 3, 1977, p. 1; /zvestiya, 

Aug. 6, 1977, p. 2; and Pravda, Aug. 23, 1977, p. 3. The 

absence of reference to these two institutions in the Draft Constitution 
is apparently not meant to signal their gradual ‘‘withering away.” 

In a May 1977 speech, USSR Minister of Justice V. I. Terebilov 
indicated that both institutions have been given increased authority 
and responsibility in order to fulfill their assigned roles in the 
implementation of the new legislation on juvenile delinquency, 
enacted in February 1977. See Pravda, May 20, 1977, p. 3, as 
translated in CDSP, June 15, 1977, pp. 1-2. For basic studies on these 
institutions, see Harold J. Berman and James Spindler, ‘‘Soviet 
Comrades’ Courts’, Washington Law Review (St. Louis, MO), Vol. 38, 
1963, pp. 842-910; and Dennis M. O’Connor, ‘‘Soviet People’s Guards: 
An Experiment with Civic Police,’’ New York University Law Review 
(New York, NY), Vol. 39, 1964, pp. 579-614. 
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surprisingly, this issue has become a popular one 
in the nationwide discussion of the Draft, with the 
“rights and duties” and property protection clauses 
(Arts. 39, 59, 61) serving as special foci of attention. 
Several jurists and many more workers, including 
political activists, have contributed their thoughts 
on both the general theme of maintaining “socialist 
legality” and the more specific problem of reducing 
economic crime. Even a few veiled, critical refer- 
ences to Soviet dissidents have appeared. A. F. 
Shebanov, a distinguished legal scholar and editor 
of the leading Soviet law journal, Sovetskoye gosu- 
darstvo i pravo, set the tone for this part of the dis- 
cussion in an article in Pravda by characterizing 
“socialist law and order” as an “organic part of the 
Soviet way of life.’”” One borough procurator in Mos- 
cow proposed amending Article 59 so that the citizen 
would be obliged ‘‘to know” as well as to observe 
(soblyudat’) the Constitution and the laws. In addi- 
tion, another Moscow lawyer suggested that the citi- 


zen should be obliged to “observe” (soblyudat’) 


rather than merely “respect” (uvazhat’) the norms 
of socialist morality” as well. This apparently was a 
frequent suggestion, for /zvestiya noted that similar 
recommendations had been received “from many 
others.” ** 

Typical of the more sharply worded letters con- 
cerning economic crime is the one which suggested 
that Article 59 ought to include a requirement that 
the citizen adopt an implacable opposition toward 
“the pyschology of private property.” A number of 
individuals have offered similar revisions of the pub- 
lic property protection clause (Art. 61). Thus, an 
army officer proposed adding a constitutional prohi- 
bition against the use of public housing for “the 
acquisition of unearned income.” In fact, numerous 
letters addressed to /zvestiya from various parts of 
the Soviet Union have recommended that even the 
personal property clause be revised to include a 
general prohibition against using such property for 
“private gain” (Art. 12).°° Other letters have concen- 
trated on the problem of economic crime in the fac- 
tories, the prime objective of the public property 
protection clause, with suggestions that range from 
the addition of more inspirational language to re- 
working into a more intimidating form the phrase 


84 Pravda, July 15, 1977, pp. 2-3; Vechernyaya Moskva, June 28, 
1977, p. 2; and /zvestiya, July 13, 1977, p. 2. See also ibid., Aug 6, 
1977, p. 2; and Vechernyaya Moskva, Aug. 10, 1977, p. 2. 

85 Pravda, July 8, 1977, p. 3; Krasnaya zvezda, July 23, 1977, p. 2; 
and /zvestiya, July 24, 1977, p. 2. See also Pravda, July 28, 1977, p. 3. 
For a readers’ ‘“‘debate”’ on the personal property clause (Art. 12), 
see ibid., July 30, 1977, p. 3. 


that threatens legal sanctions against violators of 
the law.** 

The polemics between General Secretary Brezh- 
nev and President Carter over human rights and 
détente *’ have offered several lower party and gov- 
ernment officials the opportunity to publicly rebut 
Western criticism of Soviet human rights policy, 
while scoring points on the “law and order” issue at 
the same time. In a prominent article in Pravda, the 
secretary of a party organization in the Academy of 
Sciences in Moscow asserted that the new Constitu- 
tion exposed the “noisy campaign in defense of the 
rights and freedoms of citizens of the socialist 
states” as mere ‘“demagogic speculation.” Moreover, 
he recommended greatly strengthening the linkage 
between rights and duties in Article 59, in language 
which had some clearly antidissident overtones. A 
week after this was published, Pravda printed a 
small box on its discussion page which indicated 
that the party secretary’s article had evoked consid- 
erable interest from other readers. Two of these re- 
sponses were published. One, from a metal worker in 
Khabarovsk, referred to the dissidents as “rene- 
gades” and strongly supported the proposal to 
strengthen the linkage between rights and duties. 
In the other, a local party secretary from the Ar- 
menian SSR observed that it was “no secret that 
there are still citizens who opposed their personal 
interest to the interests of society as a whole.” He, 
too, supported his party comrade’s recommendation 
that “it is necessary to strengthen Article 59.” Fi- 
nally, a rather singular communication from Lithu- 
ania managed to touch obliquely on all aspects of 
the “law and order” issue. The writer, a worker and 
a member of the People’s Voluntary Patrol, urged 
that the latter organization be given the authority 
and power to deal with “not only violations of the 
social order” but “anti-state acts” as well.* 

Treatment of the “civil liberties” issue has differed 
from the “law and order” discussion in two respects. 
First, civil rights is a theme of both the public dis- 


86 Vechernyaya Moskva, June 21, 1977, p. 2; ibid., July 11, 1977, 
p. 2 (two letters); ibid., Aug. 22, 1977, p. 2; Komsomol’skaya pravda, 
July 31,1977, p. 1; and /zvestiya, Aug. 6, 1977, p. 2. 

87 See, e.g., the attacks on Zbigniew Brzezinski in Komsomol’skaya 
pravda, May 25, 1977, p. 3, as translated in CDSP, June 22, 1977, 
pp. 6-7, and on President Carter in /zvestiya, June 9, 1977, p. 5. 

88 Pravda, July 8, 1977, p. 3; ibid., July 16, 1977, p. 3; and 
Sovetskaya Litva, July 8, 1977, p. 2. See also Pravda Ukrainy, July 1, 
1977, p. 2. Brezhnev had given some emphasis in his Report to the 
linkage of rights and duties, and the press cued the public on this 
issue rather heavily in lead editorials. See Vechernyaya Moskva, 
June 6, 1977, p. 1; /zvestiya, June 8, 1977, p. 1; and Krasnaya 
zvezda, June 21, 1977, p. 1. 
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cussion in the press and the “underground” discus- 
sion in samizdat, while “law and order” has been a 
topic only in the approved public forums. Second, 
the civil rights issue appears to draw its support 
primarily from two identifiable “interest groups,” 
one official and institutional in nature, the other 
decidedly unofficial and associational. In contrast, 
the supporters of “law and order’? seem far more 
diffuse. 

The public discussion of civil rights had already 
produced a well articulated, interrelated set of pro- 
posals by the time the “underground” discussion 
was just beginning to surface midway in the nation- 
wide discussion, although in the long run the scope 
and depth of the latter undoubtedly will eclipse the 
former. The jurists as a group have dominated the 
media discussion of civil rights, while various dissi- 
dents have dealt with the issue in samizdat. After 
only two months of constitutional discussion, the 
combined if independent efforts of jurists, ordinary 
citizens, and a handful of dissidents had produced 
commentary on 22 constitutional clauses and had 
raised more than two dozen specific proposals, ques- 
tions, and criticisms concerning the status of civil 
liberties in the new Constitution. This commentary 
covers a wide spectrum of questions concerning 
both substantive and procedural due process, and 
several prominent jurists have reopened old debates 
from the criminal and civil legal reforms of the late 
1950’s and early 1960’s. 

The tone of the public discussion of civil rights 
was set early in the summer by V. M. Savitskiy, the 
head of the Criminal Procedure Section of the presti- 
gious Institute of State and Law of the USSR Acad- 
emy of Sciences. He proposed emulating the East 
European constitutions by adding a new clause on 
the purpose of Soviet justice, which should be pro- 
tection of the “Soviet social and state system, the 
rights and legal interests of citizens, as well as the 
rights and legal interests of state institutions and 
enterprises and of social organizations.” More sub- 
stantive concerns over due process centered first on 
the general socialist legality clause (Art. 4). Savitskiy 
pointed out that its placement at the beginning of 
the Constitution emphasized the significance now 
attached to “socialist legality.” A lower-court 
judge in the Ukraine stressed the positive implica- 
tions of the article for local soviets, in regard to 
their maintenance of law and order and observance 

89 /zvestiya, July 3, 1977, p. 2; Pravda Ukrainy, July 8, 1977, p. 2; 
and Pravda, July 14, 1977, p. 3. See also /zvestiya, Aug. 18, 1977, p. 2. 
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of socialist legality. Nevertheless, a Moscow “shock 
worker” argued that the draft clause was inadequate 
as worded and offered a substitute version which 
rendered the obligation of the state and its agents 
to obey the Constitution and the laws in far more 
explicit terms.* 

The public discussants have refrained from criti- 
cizing the clauses on the substantive rights of 
speech, press, association, and religion (Arts. 50, 
51, 52); but dissidents have not. On June 2, two 
days before the Draft Constitution was published, 
Andrey Sakharov and a group of dissidents openly 
appealed to the Soviet government for a “general 
amnesty of political prisoners” on the occasion of 
ratification of the forthcoming new Constitution. Im- 
plicit was criticism of the regime’s practice of prose- 
cuting dissidents for exercising their civil rights in 
contradiction to the officially construed caveats of 
the main “bill of rights” clauses (Arts. 50 and 51). 
The day after the Draft appeared, Sakharov an- 
nounced that a “strong new wave of repression was 
under way” in Moscow and in the provinces.*° On 
June 8, the “Christian Committee for the Defense 
of the Rights of Believers of the USSR” issued an 
appeal to Brezhnev as chairman of the Constitutional 
Commission, proposing a three-point resolution of 
the “legal crisis” for Christians that seemed implicit 
in the restricted “freedom of religion” clause (Art. 
52).°' First, the committee urged deleting from party 
rules the section requiring a party member to oppose 
“religious survivals.” Next, it suggested incorporat- 
ing a new statement into the party charter which 
would merely underscore, in principle, the incom- 
patibility of communism and religion. Having thus 
proscribed religious activities and beliefs for party 
members, the petition continued, the party leader- 
ship should then be in a position to introduce into 
the text of the new Constitution a provision which 


90 On Sakharov’s appeal, see Le Monde (Paris), June 4, 1977, p. 5. 
For his subsequent statement, see The New York Times, June 6, 
1977, p. 4. See also G. Snigerev’s ‘‘Open Letter to the Soviet 
Government,”’ Russkaya mysi’ (Paris), July 7, 1977, p. 2. He argued 
that the “linkage” of rights with duties (Art. 39), combined with the 
caveat of Art. 50, effectively ‘‘canceled’”’ his rights as a citizen. 
Snigerev is a writer and documentary film maker who has been active 
in Ukrainian dissident circles since 1966. In 1974 he was expelled 
from membership in the Communist Party and the professional 
organization necessary for him to work in cinema, apparently for 
refusing to renounce publicly his friendship with the dissident writer 
Viktor Nekrasov, now an émigré. For information on dissidents’ 
reactions to the new Soviet Draft Constitution, | am indebted to 
Dr. Gene Sosin, Radio Free Europe/ Radio Liberty, New York, NY. 

91 Article 52 reads in part: ‘The incitement of enmity and hatred 
in connection with religious beliefs is prohibited.” 
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Academician M. S. Strogovich, an eminent Soviet 
jurist. 
—Sovfoto. 


allowed “the possibility in principle of religion under 
communism.” *” 

In the published discussion, suggestions for im- 
proving operationalization of the substantive aspects 
of due process have dominated. A pensioner and old 
party veteran from Azerbaydzhan, for example, be- 
lieved the “right to criticize’ clause (Art. 49) was 
too weak. Remarking that administrative suppres- 
sion of criticism was dangerous for society and could 
lead to serious abuses, he argued that it should be 
not merely “prohibited” but classified as a punish- 
able criminal offense. The well known reform jurist, 
Academician M. S. Strogovich, rather eloquently 
elaborated the merits of the “right of complaint’ 
article (Art. 58), but also proposed additional lan- 
guage for further protecting the citizen’s exercise of 
this right. He pointed out that, under provisions of 
the Draft, not only did the citizen enjoy the consti- 
tutional right to make complaints, but that the state 
and its officials were constitutionally obligated to 
respond as well. Most important, he added, the 
judicial remedy phrase now made it possible for a 
citizen to turn to the courts not only in criminal and 
civil matters but also to remedy purely administra- 
tive abuses by government officials. Yet to be quite 
certain that this important right would not be under- 
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mined, Strogovich advised adding to the clause the 
stipulation that ‘‘all state and social organizations 
shall be categorically prohibited from referring com- 
plaints for rectification to those individuals whose 
actions are the object of the complaint.” * 

Certain proposals have been made, too, to ensure 
that the structure of the legal system is compatible 
with the full realization by citizens of their rights. 
For instance, G. Z. Anashkin, a former judge of the. 
USSR Supreme Court, suggested clarifying the judi- 
cial supervision clause (Art. 152) to better ensure 
that the highest court will exercise effective super- 
vision over the work of subordinate courts. Savitskiy, 
the criminal procedure specialist and a colleague of 
Strogovich, advocated substitution of a new text for 
the collegial decision clause (Art. 153). The revised 
article would include ‘‘complaints against the actions 
of administrative organs” within the jurisdiction of 
the courts. In addition, both this jurist and a “cadre 
inspector” from Sverdlovsk separately argued for 
the inclusion of more specific language in the “‘ju- 
dicial independence” clause (Art. 154).** The inspec- 
tor proposed increasing the responsibility of the 
judge and the assessors, while Savitskiy offered 
phrasing which would subject to prosecution anyone 
trying to pressure the court on a decision. Finally, 
former judge Anashkin advocated decentralization 
of the power of pardon. This power, vested in the 
Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet by the Draft 
Constitution, should be extended, he argued, to the 
presidia of the union republic supreme soviets as 
well (Art. 119). But, more interestingly, this jurist 
also urged that the clause specifying the citizen’s 
right of complaint (Art. 58) be broadened so that 
individuals in custody could turn to the courts when 
administratively deprivec of their rights by investi- 
gators and procurators in the course of the prelimi- 
nary investigation.”* 


92 Information on the religious appeal is from RFE/RL. For the 
party rule referred to in the religious petition, see John N. Hazard, 
The Soviet System of Government, 4th ed., Chicago, IL, University of 
Chicago Press, 1968, Appendix, p. 244. In contrast to the religious 
dissidents, a colonel in the military law office of the Soviet Army 
urged a far more restrictive religious freedom clause (Art. 52). See 
Krasnaya zvezda, July 31, 1977, p. 2. 

93 Bakinskiy rabochiy, July 2, 1977, p. 2; and Literaturnaya gazeta, 
No. 29, 1977, p. 2. See also /zvestiya, Aug. 17, 1977, p. 2. 

94 Article 154 specifies that both ‘‘Judges and people's assessors 
are independent and subordinate only to the law.” 

95 Doctor of Jurisprudence G. Z. Anashkin is former Chairman of 
the Criminal Division of the USSR Supreme Court. His article appears 
in Pravda, July 11, 1977, p. 3. Also see /zvestiya, July 3, 1977, p. 2; 
Pravda, July 8, 1977, p. 3; and the joint letter from two well-known 
jurists urging reinforcement of the independence of the procurator 
(continued on page 23) 


There apparently was great interest in questions 
of procedural due process. In fact, Pravda found 
itself the target of so many questions from readers 
that it decided to interview the Deputy Procurator 
General of the USSR, S. |. Gusev, to obtain the ap- 
propriate answers.’ For example, a number of citi- 
zens in various parts of the Soviet Union had written 
asking for clarification of the right of inviolability of 
the home (Art. 55). The Procurator replied that, in 
comparison with the corresponding article in the 
1936 Constitution, this right now had been clarified 
and strengthened, and he added that the appropriate 
guarantees could be found in the criminal pro- 
cedure codes of the union republics. Another letter- 
writer's question on the privacy clause (Art. 56) 
received a similar response. The most interesting 
question, however, came from a citizen who noted 
that the new personal inviolability clause (Art. 54) 
essentially was identical with the same clause in the 
“Stalin Constitution” and, therefore, wanted to know 
what guarantees today existed that this provision 
would not be violated. In reply, Gusev assured the 
readers that such guarantees were now well estab- 
lished in the criminal codes of the union republics.” 

In contrast, Anashkin suggested a few days later 
that the personal inviolability clause needed to be 
supplemented so that not only arrest but also ‘“de- 
tention” could only be carried out subject to the law 
(Art. 54). On a somewhat different point, Savitskiy 
strongly recommended combining and_ greatly 
strengthening the two clauses which reserved the 
administration of justice for the courts alone (Arts. 
150 and 159). He advised inserting this synthesized 
statement at the beginning of Chapter 20 on ‘‘Courts 
of Law and Arbitration,” in place of the currently- 
worded Article 150. Finally, the clause providing 
“open” sessions for all court proceedings, except 
when exempted by law (Art. 156), elicited the criti- 
cism of a dissident who implied that this “right” 


from the local soviet in his jurisdiction, as a safeguard for ensuring 
the observance of legality, /zvestiya, Aug. 3, 1977, p. 2. Earlier, 
in samizdat, Roy Medvedev had advanced similar proposals. He, too, 
suggested broadening the court’s jurisdiction so that citizens could 
seek judicial remedies against administrative abuses. See his 
On Socialist Democracy, New York, NY, Knopf, 1975, esp. pp. 162-63. 
On the policy and law of pardon, see Zigurds L. Zile, ‘‘Amnesty 
and Pardon in the Soviet Union,” Soviet Union, Vol. 3, Part 1, 1976, 
pp. 37-49. 
96 Pravda, July 6, 1977, p. 3. 
97 Deputy Procurator Gusev was far less persuasive in his previous 
_“exchange”’ with Sakharov and Chalidze on the Op-Ed Page of 
The New York Times. See The New York Times, Feb. 23, 1977, p. A23; 
Valery Chalidze’s rebuttal, March 5, 1977, p. 19; and Sakharov’s 
reply, March 29, 1977, p. 27. 
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had been made a mockery of in a recent Ukrainian 
Case and in many other cases where the trials have 
actually taken place in camera.” 

Possibly the most important point of procedural 
due process was raised by Savitskiy, the prominent 
Moscow criminal proceduralist. He ended his afore- 
mentioned article in /zvestiya with a strong appeal 
to include an explicit presumption of innocence in 
the right of defense clause (Art. 157), thereby re- 
Opening no doubt an old debate between “reformers” 
and “conservatives” within the Soviet legal profes- 
sion. In effect, he suggested that this addition would 
institutionalize a meaningful right of defense in both 
Soviet criminal process and constitutional law. Fur- 
thermore, two letters written by jurists working as 
defense lawyers argued for strengthening that part 
of the same article that declares a defendant’s right 
to counsel. The second letter writer, also the secre- 
tary of the party organization in a local defenders’ 
collegium in a provincial city, proposed extending the 
right of defense beyond that presently provided for 
in Soviet criminal procedure law. He believed that 
the Constitution should include a citizen’s right to 
defense counsel during the “preliminary investiga- 
tion” rather than at its conclusion, thereby recalling 
another major issue in the earlier debates on crimi- 
nal procedure reform.” 


‘“‘Motherhood’’ Issues 


While the civil rights issue was, for the most part, 
the province of lawyers and dissidents—two rela- 
tively cohesive if diametrically opposed “groups’— 
the “motherhood” issues seem to have stimulated 
the interest of ad hoc “lobbies.”” Nearly everyone, 
especially those specialists working in the fields, is 
for science or environmentalism. Each issue has 
attracted an extraordinary number of letters from 


98 Pravda, July 11, 1977, p. 3; /zvestiya, July 3, 1977, p. 2; and 
Snigerev, ‘‘Open Letter.’’ Snigerev was referring to the conviction of 
two Ukrainian dissidents in June 1977 for their leadership of an 
unofficial ‘‘watch group”’ in Kiev whose purpose was to monitor Soviet 
compliance with the Helsinki accords. The trial had taken place in 
an out-the-way small town instead of in Kiev, thus making it very 
difficult for the defendants’ relatives and supporters to attend and in 
effect rendering it de facto a ‘‘closed trial.” 

99 /zvestiya, July 3, 1977, p. 2; ibid., June 26, 1977, p. 2; and 
Pravda, Aug. 3, 1977, p. 3. On the earlier debates over the right to 
counsel and the presumption of innocence, see Gorgone, ‘Soviet 
Jurists in the Legislative Arena: The Reform of Criminal Procedure, 
1956-1958,” loc. cit.; and Kazimierz Grzybowski, ‘‘Soviet Criminal 
Law,”’ Problems of Communism, March-April 1965, especially 
pp. 60-62. 
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every part of the country and at every level of the 
media. 

Article 26 in the Draft commits the state to en- 
suring the “planned development of science and the 
training of scientific cadres,” as well as the applica- 
tion of the results to the economy. Scientists and 
technicians from every field and discipline, from 
research laboratories, and from teaching depart- 
ments have written to endorse this clause and pro- 
pose an additional phrase or two which would tighten 
the “link with production,” increase funding for 
basic research, or produce still more cadres.*”° 
Academicians, university presidents, and lab chiefs 
have flooded the press with their enthusiasm for 
science, each one taking a few paragraphs to pro- 
mote a particular specialized interest within the sci- 
ence community. Occasionally, a communication 
from a nonspecialist has appeared but, even in 
these instances, from someone with an_ indirect 
connection with science and technology—for exam- 
ple, letters from a retired colonel and from a jour- 
nalist polar explorer. Most of the letters, however, 
have been written by highly educated and well- 
affiliated scientists.’ 

Similarly, concern for the environment has proved 
to be an extremely popular topic in the public dis- 
cussion. Specialists have put forth proposals on this 
issue, too, but a considerable number of concerned 
citizens have taken strong environmentalist positions 
as well. Letters supporting the protection of nature 
have clustered around elaborating the state’s com- 


100 While everyone may be ‘‘for’’ science, this does not preclude 
possibly serious disputes over the allocation of science-targeted 
funds. In particular, those who would tighten the “link with 
production” by directing a still larger share of the science budget 
into ‘‘applied research” will no doubt come into conflict with the 
interests supporting ‘‘basic research.” 

101 For a sample of such letters, see Pravda, June 27, 1977, p. 3; 
ibid., July 20, 1977, p. 3; ibid., Aug 3, 1977, p. 3; ibid., Aug. 14, 1977, 
p. 3; Izvestiya, July 1, 1977, p. 2; ibid., Aug. 3, 1977, p. 2; 
Vechernyaya Moskva, July 7, 1977, p. 2; and Bakinskiy rabochiy, 
July 29775, pa2- 
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lobby on environmentalism. See /zvestiya, June 18, 1977, pp 1-7. 
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103 Otto Kirchheimer, ‘‘The Rechtsstaat as Magic Wall,” in Kurt H. 
Wolff and Barrington Moore, Jr., Eds., The Critical Spirit: Essays in 
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mitment (Art. 18) or strengthening the citizen’s ob- 
ligation (Art. 67). Many letters, such as the one from 
an official of the ‘‘All-Russian Society for the Protec- 
tion of Nature,” have suggested relatively mild 
changes in language, although a few from average 
citizens have advocated the inclusion of legal sanc- 
tions. While most writers promote a general interest 
in environmentalism, a few seem to have more spe- 
cial interests in mind, such as the forester who 
wanted a prohibition against poaching written into 
the Constitution.’ 


The Constitution as “Magic Wall” 


As noted previously, it is unlikely that the public 
discussion will lead to significant changes in the 
new Constitution before its ratification. Some se- 
mantic revisions and slight shifts in emphasis will 
probably be added, but any linkage between such 
changes and “public opinion” will be very difficult 
to document. Nevertheless, the number of individ- 
uals who have participated in the discussion thus far 
and the nature of many of their suggestions perhaps 
indicate that many Soviet citizens are attentive to— 
and may even take seriously—the potentially pre- 
scriptive aspects of their new Constitution. While 
their perceptions may prove to be unjustified, they 
do serve, implicitly, as “public support” for the more 
normative Constitution envisioned by the “constitu- 
tionalist’” scholars. More important, the extent to 
which the 1977 Constitution does function as a 
prescriptive document will provide a benchmark for 
measuring the scope and limits of change in the 
Soviet polity. | 

In a more fundamental sense, however, the new 
Constitution still represents the sedimentation of 
six decades of Soviet rule. This Constitution is a 
distillation of that cumulative experience, although 
it also serves to codify the shifting emphasis from 
rule by force to rule by law that has emerged 
since Stalin’s death nearly a quarter of a century ago. 
The result is a Soviet-style Rechtsstaat, a legal 
framework through which the party can govern its 
vast domain without irrevocably limiting its ultimate 
power of action. In essence, the Brezhnev regime has 
created in constitutional form a “magic wall” which 
conceals the ‘close cohabitation between wide 
stretches of certainty for mass-man’s daily living 
conditions and unheard of areas of oppression [and] 
lawlessness,” *°° ; 
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of the USSR 


By Gregory Grossman 


The “Second Economy”’ 


he standard Western image of the Soviet 
“command economy” is one of a state-owned, 
hierarchically organized, centrally planned 
and managed, price-controlled and otherwise regi- 
mented system, rigidly geared to the goals and pri- 
Orities of the Soviet leadership, and operating in 
compliance with a myriad of state-imposed laws, 
regulations, and directives. However valid this image 
might be—and, while greatly oversimplified, it is 
not entirely incorrect—there is another, very sig- 
nificant side to Soviet economic reality, where pro- 
iduction and exchange often take place for direct 
private gain and just as often violate state law in 
some non-trivial respect. This is the so-called “‘sec- 
ond economy,” also referred to by Western observ- 
ers as “counter-economy,” “unofficial economy,” 
“parallel market,” and “private enterprise.” * It com- 
prehends a vast and varied set of activities that is 
attracting ever greater attention from Western schol- 
ars. Closely tied to it is widespread corruption of 
officialdom. Both exist on a large scale in the Soviet 
Union and in Eastern Europe, and, of course, have 
many analogies in non-Communist countries, both 
developed and underdeveloped. 


“Second Economy’”’ Defined 


As some scholars define it, the second economy 
comprises all production and exchange activity that 
fulfills at least one of the two following tests: (a) 
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being directly for private gain; (b) being in some sig- 
nificant respect in knowing contravention of existing 
law. So defined, the second economy includes much 
of the perfectly /ega/ private activity which is pos- 
sible in the USSR. To explain this paradox, it is 
important to note that legal private activity, though 
formally sanctioned and ideologically tolerated, is 
nevertheless ideologically alien to the Soviet system. 
Its operating principles are sharply different from 
those of the “first” economy. Furthermore, in many 
cases one cannot practically draw a line between 
legal and illegal private activity, since the former 
often serves as a front for the latter and both support 
one another. In light of this last consideration, and 
since this article will deal primarily with the illegal 
and “semilegal” aspects of the second economy, it 
may be useful at the outset to describe precisely 
that private economic activity in the USSR which is 
legal. 

By far the most extensive and best studied part of 
Soviet legal private economic activity is the ‘private 
plot” —if smaller, the “garden plot”— in agriculture.’ 
The private plot can be cultivated by a peasant 
household that belongs to a collective farm, by a 
household with primary employment at a state farm, 
or, as is often the case, even by one with primary 
employment outside of agriculture altogether. It has 
been estimated that in 1974 private agriculture ac- 
counted for almost one third of all man-hours ex- 
pended in agriculture and almost one tenth of all 


1The terms “second economy” and “parallel market’ seem to 
have been coined by K. S. Karol, in “Conversations in Russia,” 
The New Statesman (London), Jan. 1, 1971, pp. 8-10. In the article 
Karol also speaks of the ‘‘third economy,” the network of restricted 
and well-stocked shops in the USSR available only to the privileged. 
2 See, especially, the definitive work by Karl-Eugen Wadekin, 
The Private Sector in Soviet Agriculture, Berkeley, CA, University 
of California Press, 1973. 
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An aerial view of a modern Soviet collective farm 
shows the neatly fenced private plots of the farmers 
directly behind their houses. The collective fields 
stretch beyond. 


—Sovfcto. 


man-hours expended in the whole economy.’ The 
land making up the private plots invariably belongs 
to the state, and the cultivator pays no rent as such. 
For kolkhozniki, or members of collective farms, the 
plot has lately averaged about three tenths of a hec- 
tare (three fourths of an acre), on which not only 
field crops are grown, but some fowl, smaller live- 
stock, and a strictly limited number of large livestock 
are uSually kept as well. Urban “garden plots’ tend 
to be even smaller. Still, the approximately 50 mil- 
lion such tiny ‘“‘farms,’’ whose area represents only 
about 3 percent of the national total of cultivated 
land, have a gross output which is more than one 
fourth the gross output of Soviet agriculture. Their 
contribution to production is especially significant in 
potatoes, vegetables, fruit, and animal products. 
Their logical adjuncts are the so-called collective- 
farm markets, marketplaces where producers sell 


3 Murray Feshbach and Stephen Rapawy, ‘‘Soviet Population and 
Manpower Trends and Policies,’”’ in US Congress, Joint Economic 
Committee, Soviet Economy in a New Perspective, Washington, 

DC, US Governent Printing Office, 1976, Table 13, p. 138. 


directly to final consumers and where demand-and 
supply relations reign almost supreme.’ 

Although in principle the private plot and the 
kolkhoz market are legal, they are quite frequently 
associated with illegalities. For example, limitations 
on plot area and on livestock holdings may be sur- 
reptitiously exceeded; various inputs—particularly 
fodder, but also fertilizer, water, implements, means 
of transport, etc.—may be illegally obtained from 
the “socialized” sector; and produce may be mar- 
keted with the help of middlemen. The collective-} 
farm markets invite violations of the law as well, 
most notably, the disposal of stolen goods. 

Considerable private activity is to be found in 
the housing sector of the Soviet economy also. By 
law, the private ownership of housing is allowed only 
for the owner’s occupancy, with some exceptions. 
And although owner occupancy of houses is not a 
productive activity in the common sense of the 
phrase, it is worthy of note that even 60 years after 
the Russian revolution approximately one half of the 
Soviet total population, and about one quarter of the 
urban population, still resides in privately owned 
housing.*° What is more, as late as 1975 some 30 
percent of all new housing space (measured in 
square meters) was completed by non-state entities: 
housing cooperatives, collective farms, and individ- 
uals, with the last accounting for the greatest share.° 
Again, while in principle such construction may be 
legal, there is little doubt that much of it involves 
the acquisition of materials on the black market, 
illegal hiring of construction help, unauthorized use 
of state-owned vehicles, bribery of officials, and 
other violations of the law. 

To complete our list, the law also permits private 
activity in certain professions, such as those of 
physician, dentist, teacher, and tutor; in the provi- 
sion of certain household and repair and personal 
services, in rural areas only; in a very few (and quite 
unimportant) crafts and trades; in the prospecting 
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*On the kolkhoz market, see Wadekin, op. cit., Ch. 6. 

5 See Henry W. Morton, ‘What Have the Soviet Leaders Done 
about the Housing Crisis?”’ in Henry W. Morton and Rudolf L. 
Tokés, Eds., Soviet Politics and Society in the 1970’s, New York, 
NY, Free Press, 1974, p. 175. Information on the private housing 
sector in the USSR and Eastern Europe, in its illegal as well 
as legal aspects, is conveniently brought together in Laszlo Revesz, 
Mieter und Wohnung im Ostblock (Tenants and Housing in the 
Eastern Bloc), Bern, Schweitzerisches Ost-Institut, 1963. See also 


“fn. 17 below. 
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6 The exact amount built by private individuals cannot be 
ascertained because housing built by collective farms as such is 
lumped with it in available statistics. It is not unlikely that some 
private construction escapes identification in official statistics. 


and extraction of some valuable metals, such as 
gold, by so-called starate/i (prospectors); in the 
hunting of some fur-bearing wild animals; and in 
some other rather exceptional instances.’ Private 
prospectors and hunters must surrender the fruits 
of their efforts exclusively to the state at posted 
prices. Finally, the sale of used personal objects to 
other persons is permitted. This, however, opens a 
loophole for illegal trading. 

Other forms of private activity in production or 
exchange are proscribed. The employment of one 
individual by another is prohibited, except in the 
case of household help (which, incidentally, is rather 
hard to find these days). Any purchase and resale 
with intent to profit—so-called ‘“‘speculation”— is 
illegal regardless of difference in time or place of 
purchase and sale. Private possession of foreign 
currency or of monetary metals is illegal also, such 
prohibition being common to all countries practicing 
stringent foreign exchange control. Except for au- 
thorized persons, moreover, all transactions with 
foreigners are against the law. As already mentioned, 
the plying of nearly all crafts and trades for private 
gain is prohibited. And, needless to say, the law for- 
bids turning socialist property to private lucrative 


Stalls at a collective-farm market in Kiev. 
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use; theft from the state and cooperatives, as well 
as from private persons; bribe-taking by official per- 
sons; and bribe-giving, in money or natura.® 

Within the state sector itself, the violation of the 
innumerable laws, rules, regulations, norms, direc- 
tives, plans, etc., pertaining to the everyday activity 
of managers, technicians, workers, clerks, function- 
aries, administrators, and everyone else, is punish- 
able either by law or by administrative sanction. 
Nevertheless, despite far-reaching and rigorous pro- 
hibitions—and in some measure precisely because 
of them—and despite the often severe penalties 
threatening transgressors, the breaking of economic 
laws and regulations and the passing of bribes are 
commonplace, everyday phenomena in which vir- 
tually the whole population of the USSR is continu- 


7 An up-to-date review of which private activity is legal and 
which is not, together with a lively commentary, can be found in 
Valeriy Chalidze, Ugolovnaya Rossiya (Criminal Russia), New York, 
NY, Khronika Publishers, 1977, pp. 246-90. | am indebted to 
Professor V. G. Treml for bringing this source to my attention. 

8 On the law pertaining to bribery, see ibid., pp. 230-45; and to 
the theft of socialist property, ibid., pp. 291-303. Chalidze points 
out the curious fact that the granting of sexual favors by a woman 
to an official is not now regarded in Soviet law as a bribe, though 
at one time it was; see ibid., p. 238. 


—Don Hunstein/FPG. 
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ously enmeshed, and in which some individuals are 
involved on a large and at times gigantic scale. 
How can this be determined? Readers not con- 
versant with the topic may wonder where one obtains 
information on “economic crime” in the USSR. (This 
Soviet term embraces theft from the state and from 
cooperatives, bribery, and the whole range of illegal 
activities involving production and exchange.) Gen- 
erally speaking, the accumulation of data is no prob- 
lem whatever in regard to sheer volume. The Soviet 
press is replete with articles on the theme, mostly 
in the form of case descriptions of theft, bribery, 
illegal production and trade, and the like, going into 
remarkable detail, and often with seeming candor. 
Similar descriptive information can be found in 
Soviet juridical literature and in books on such sub- 
jects as public order, auditing, “people’s control,” 
and party activity. How accurate and representative 
information filtered through Soviet censorship is, 
however, is another question. Such information con- 
tains obvious lacunae. For example, Soviet printed 
sources rarely mention cases of failure of law en- 
forcement. (Naturally, the most successful illegal 
activities, those that go undetected, are not publi- 
cized at all.) They pass by in silence such crucial 
problems as corruption of the party apparat, of high 
government officials, and of police and other law- 
enforcement authorities;? and they fail to mention, 
to this author’s knowledge, the startling phenomenon 
of the sale, for high capital sums, of governmental 


9 Nonetheless, allusions to the corruption of law-enforcement 
authorities occasionally sneak through. See the hint in an article 
on an anti-speculator raid at a provincial collective-farm market 
that all the speculators had been forewarned by someone inside 
the police force; Pravda (Moscow), May 13, 1977. 

10 A notable exception is the concise but informative article by 
A. Kirpichnikov, “A Criminological Study of Bribery’’, Sotsialisti- 
cheskaya zakonnost’ (Moscow), No. 12, 1975, pp. 41-43. 

It is important to note in connection with Soviet press coverage 
that the periodical Soviet Analyst (London) frequently prints and 
comments upon information on economic crime in the USSR, culled 
mostly from the Soviet press, and that the Central Research 
Service of Radio Liberty (Munich) maintains a file on what it calls 
the unofficial economy, with material from both Soviet and non- 
Soviet sources. | would like to express my thanks to Keith Bush 
of Radio Liberty for sharing parts of the Radio Liberty file with me. 

11 Of these, the most informative is in Hedrick Smith’s best-selling 
book, The Russians, New York, NY, Quadrangle, 1976, Ch. 3, 
entitled ‘Corruption: Living Na Levo.’’ Na levo literally means ‘‘to 
(or on) the left,’ and is the idiomatic Russian expression for doing 
things illegally or not quite legally. Other useful recent accounts by 
journalists in English are Robert J. Kaiser, Russia: The People 
and The Power, New York, NY, Atheneum, 1976; and James N. 
Wallace, ‘“‘How Private Enterprise Helps the Russians Survive,’’ 

U.S. News and World Report (Washington, DC), Dec. 22, 1975, 
pp. 52-54. The accounts of foreign correspondents are themselves 
in large measure based on material in the Soviet press, as well 
as on personal contacts and observations. 


and party posts (see below). Faith in the rectitude 
of the pillars of the political regime must not be 
undermined by the press, even though the truth must 
surely be known by a substantial part of the public. 
Furthermore, the printed media are typically silent 
about any shenanigans in the vast defense sector 
and in the armed forces. They may deliberately 
distort the facts of individual cases. They rarely 
print generalizing analyses about the second econ- 
omy or corruption;”® and, if the authorities dispose 
of quantitative estimates of the overall extent and 
incidence of second economy activities or some parts 
thereof, as they probably do, such never appear in 
the press. Nonetheless, a researcher can learn a 
lot from simply reading the newspapers. 

Other major sources of data available to the 
scholar include accounts by foreign correspondents 
in the USSR,” the scholar’s own personal contacts 
and observations in that country, and—of major 
importance lately—the written and oral testimony 
of recent emigrants.’? Of considerable help, too, are 
similar sources in or from the Communist countries 
of Eastern Europe, since both the underlying causes 
of the second economy and its symptoms and mani- 
festations are essentially the same there as in the 
USSR, even though general conditions, the extent 
of permitted private activity, and official policies may 
vary from country to country. 

Clearly, then, there are sufficient sources of raw 
data on the subject to allow the researcher to assert 


12 The only published summary of the results of interviews with 
emigrants seems to be Zev Katz, “Insights from Emigrés and 
Sociological Studies on the Soviet Economy,’’ US Congress, Joint 
Economic Committee, Soviet Economic Prospects for the Seventies, 
Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1973, 
pp. 87-94. 

On the other hand, recollections published by the emigrants 
themselves are getting to be quite numerous. Notable among these 
is A(ron) Katsenelinboigen, ‘‘Coloured Markets in the Soviet Union,” 
Soviet Studies (Glasgow), January 1977, pp. 62-85, an attempt at 
a typology of legal, semilegal (or ‘‘grey’’), and illegal markets, 
with much interesting incidental information. Of particular interest, 
too, is the book by Il’ya Zemstov, Partiya ili Mafiya: Razvorovannaya 
respublika (A Party or a Mafia: The Plundered Republic), Paris, 
Les Editeurs Réunis, 1976. Azerbaydzhan is the republic in 
question, and Zemtscv claims to have had access to secret informa- 
tion on internal conditions, partly on the basis of which he paints 
an especially dark picture of venality, corruption, crime, and 
hopelessness. An informative concise account, also in Russian, is L. 
Shpiller, ‘‘Soviet Everyday Life,” Novyy zhurnal (New York), June 
1977, pp. 180-200. A more generalizing essay is Dimitri K. Simes, 
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. "The Soviet Parallel Market,’’ Survey (London), Summer 1975, pp. 


42-52. Also in English is Yuri Brokhin, Hustling on Gorky Street: Sex 
and Crime in Russia Today, New York, NY, Dial Press, 1975. As the 
title indicates, this book leans heavily in the direction of sensa- 
tionalism, which tends to diminish its value for serious research, 
although much of its supposedly factual material is in line with 
what is now generally known. 


that illegalities exist in all sectors of the Soviet 
economy. Given this conclusion, it is necessary to 
examine the forms which these illegal manifestations 
of the second economy normally assume. 


Forms of Economic Illegality 


The enormous variety and occasional complexity 
of illegal and semilegal activities in production and 
distribution are ensured by the pervasiveness of con- 
trols and the massive number of prohibitions in the 
state and household sectors of the economy, and 
appear to be limited only by human _ ingenuity, 
though, naturally, the most ingenious schemes, be- 
‘ing presumably also the more successful ones, tend 
to escape identification by Soviet authorities and 
detached observer alike. A series of classifications 
and typologies for these activities could be devel- 
oped. One is perforce provided by Soviet law in terms 
of its different articles and the acts that they pro- 
scribe.** Another, a typology of markets, is offered 
by Katsenelinboigen, to whose work we have already 
adverted.** But no such classification will be made 
here in any formal sense. Rather, we will only pro- 
vide a concise summary of the chief forms of rele- 
vant activity. 

Doubtless the most common economic crime in 
‘the USSR is stealing from the state, under which 
we subsume stealing from all official organizations, 
‘including collective farms. All sources agree that 
it is practiced by virtually everyone, takes all possible 
forms, and varies in scale from the trivial to the 
regal. All also agree that the public takes it for 
granted,** attaches almost no opprobium to it—and, 
on the contrary, disapproves of those who do not 
engage in it—and sharply distinguishes between 
stealing from the state and stealing from private 
individuals. The latter is generally condemned. With 
some liberty, one might perhaps assert that the 
right to steal on the job, within certain conventional 
limits, is an implicit but integral part of the condi- 
tions of employment in the Soviet Union. It not only 
furnishes significant additional income in kind and 
in money to much of the public, conversely repre- 
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13 Chalidze, op. cit. 

14See fn. 12. 

15 “‘Nobody can subsist on his wage or salary; everyone has to 
steal and moonlight in order to live” is the standard view. 

16 This applies on a ceteris paribus premise. Of course, if no 
one stole from the state, the state could afford to pay higher 
wages and salaries and would probably have to do so to some 
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Construction proceeds on new private dwellings in 
the Soviet Union. 


—FPG. 


senting a major item of expense for the state,’® but 
also provides an important, often indispensable, 
basis for the second economy. The peasant steals 
fodder from the kolkhoz to maintain his animals, the 
worker steals materials and tools with which to ply 
his trade “on the side,” the physician steals medi- 
cines, the driver steals gasoline and the use of the 
official car to operate an unofficial taxi; and to all 
of them income from private activity on the side may 
be more important than the wage or salary they 
earn in their official jobs. 

An important variant of stealing on the job is the 
diversion and black-market sale by truck drivers of 
freight in their custody. This is precisely the source 
of the apparently considerable amount of building 
material that enters illegal channels and makes 
possible much private, kolkhoz, and at times even 
state-enterprise construction. A more lordly way of 
stealing, if one is highly placed, is to use the re- 
sources of one’s own firm or organization to personal 
advantage. The Soviet press is full of examples: have 
the firm build you a summer house (dacha) at little 
or no cost to yourself,” or have it remodel your 


extent. In other words, the state compensates for its loss through 
theft by paying lower wages, at least on the average if not in 
every case. This in turn provides implicit justification for the 
individual to steal from the state, and the circle closes. 

17 The whole dacha business—renting, owning, building, main- 
taining—is shot through with illegalities, as vividly described by 
Christopher S. Wren in The New York Times, Aug. 17, 1977, p. 2. 
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apartment in town or provide a company car for 
your wife. Such illegal perquisites—in addition to 
the legal ones that important officials and managers 
enjoy—seem often to be taken for granted. 

Theft from the state does not take place only 
on the job, however. By all indications, a great deal 
of it is perpetrated by what might fairly be called 
professional criminals—the ordinary worker pilfering 
tools or materials at the factory does not think of 
himself in these terms—and even by well-organized 
gangs of criminals capable of pulling off daring and 
large-scale feats. There is little doubt that the mer- 
chandise so stolen in large measure enters the black 
market as well and partly feeds illegal production in 
the second economy. 

There are also less crude forms of stealing from 
the state. A very common one consists of the diver- 
sion of finished goods, supplies, or materials by 
enterprise managers themselves. The goods might 
be recorded in the books as legitimately spoiled or 
lost in transit, for the books must of course show 
everything to be in order. But the diverted goods 
in fact are disposed of on the black market, or, in 
the case of intermediate materials and parts, used 
to manufacture items that can then be profitably 
sold. The proceeds are appropriated, though they 
may have to be shared with those within and out- 
side the firm who are privy to what has happened. 

The aim of those who divert goods is not always 
private peculation, however; it may be to promote 
the success of one’s firm in terms of official indi- 
cators, which, to be sure, could indirectly benefit the 
Operators of the diversion. The diverted goods may 
be used to barter against needed supplies when 
these are not available through legitimate channels, 
to improve the well-being and raise the morale of 
the firm’s rank and file, and so on.’* An important 
point which follows from this is that Soviet produc- 
tion statistics may not only be overstated by man- 
agers eager to show plan fulfillment in order to earn 
their bonuses, but may also occasionally be under- 
Stated, particularly in the light and food-processing 
industries, where diversion of goods is relatively 
simple. There is no way, though, for the outside 
observer to estimate the extent of such understate- 
ment by industries and commodities or overall. 
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18 The “informal” side of Soviet enterprise operation is by now 
long and well known to Western observers. See Joseph S. Berliner, 
“The Informal Organization of the Soviet Firm,” Quarterly Journal 
of Economics (New York, NY), August 1952, pp. 342-65; also his 
Factory and Manager in the USSR, Cambridge, MA, Harvard 
University Press, 1957. 
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Generally speaking, in an economy with pervasive 
goods shortages such as exist in the Soviet Union, 
physical or administrative control over goods often 
confers both the power and the opportunity for eco- 
nomic gain to the individual, be he or she ever so 
humble in the formal hierarchy. It is clear that many 
take advantage of this fact. Thus, when goods in 
high demand arrive in state-owned retail stores, it 
is common for salespeople to lay them aside for 
favored customers from which they can expect good 
tips, if not to preempt the goods themselves for 
profitable resale. The salesperson usually has to 
split any gains with his or her supervisor, who most 
likely again splits his share with the next higher 
supervisor, and so on up the chain of command.” 
Nevertheless, over time the additional net income 
gained may easily exceed—sometimes severalfold— 
the salesperson’s salary and legal bonuses, which, 
perhaps for this very reason, are very modest to 
begin with. The individual, in fact, may have little 
choice but to fall in with the system of extralegal 
gain. 

Functionaries in the administrative bureaucracy 
who handle the allocation of producer goods—and 
they are very many—and those who are in charge 
of waiting lists for automobiles, other major con- 
sumer durables, and housing also have considerable 
Opportunity for graft and apparently take advantage 
of it, though how commonly we are unable to say.”° 

Finally, as has already been mentioned, there is 
widespread speculation in goods which are hard to 
come by. Given the invariable maldistribution by 
the state of goods over time and space, and chronic 
shortages of many items in the USSR, the oppor- 
tunities for black-market trading for profit are nearly 
unlimited. The objects of speculation run the gamut 
from food, through foreign-made clothes purchased 
from visitors from abroad or in foreign currency 
(valuta) stores, to precious metals and foreign cur- 
rency. The speculators may be relatively innocent 
individuals who pick up a few things on a visit to 
Moscow for resale to friends at home, or highly 
professional large-scale operators.” 

In addition to illicit trade there is illicit produc- 


19 See Katsenelinboigen, loc. cit., p. 76; and Smith, op. cit., p. 87. 

20 Mention of corruption of such functionaries is fairly frequent 
in the press. For a vivid account of parasitism in the textile trade, 
see K. Andreyev, ‘‘A Moth in the Yarn,’ Sotsialisticheskaya industriya 
(Moscow), Feb. 4, 5, and 6, 1976. Regarding housing, see Shpiller, 
loc. cit., pp. 184-85. 

?1 A Moscow resident once told the present author: “In this city 
you can get anything for money, though sometimes it takes a 
lot.” 


tion.” Although the private practice of nearly all 
crafts and trades is forbidden, it is far from sup- 
pressed. A large number of household repair and 
building services, typically provided by people 
“moonlighting” outside, or even during, working 
hours; automotive repair; the sewing and tailoring 
of garments;* the moving of furniture and other 
transport services—these and many others are regu- 
lar illegal or semilegal features of Soviet life. On a 
larger scale are the operations of seemingly well 
Organized migratory gangs of builders who contract 
themselves out, chiefly to collective farms, for speci- 
fic jobs at preagreed and relatively very high prices. 
Both individual moonlighters and gangs of workers 
are referred to as shabashniki (literally: free-time 
workers). | 

Lastly, there are the underground entrepreneurs 
in the full sense of the word: i.e., individuals who 
promote and organize production on a substantial 
scale, employ the labor of others, obtain materials 
and machinery on the black market, and distribute 


The Soviet woman at the top right offers woolen 
stockings for private sale on a Moscow sidewalk. 


—Armand Latourre/Camera Press. 
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their output widely. They invest their own capital, 
for underground firms are privately bought and sold 
at capitalized values that presumably reflect their 
expected profitability discounted for risk. The prod- 
ucts involved are often consumer goods (garments, 
footwear, household articles, knickknacks, etc.) but 
can be producer goods as well. Large-scale private 
operations such as these commonly take place 
behind the protective facade of a state-owned fac- 
tory or a collective farm—naturally, with appropriate 
payoffs to those who provide the cover—in what 
might be called crypto-private manner.* Another 
variant of crypto-private (or pseudo-socialist) opera- 
tion is the following: the enterprise is in fact state- 
owned and produces the output called for by its 
plan, but is operated virtually as a private firm by 
the manager, who pays a fixed sum or a proportion 
of enterprise revenue to the state and pockets the 
rest. Naturally, this is most practicable in smaller 
establishments, especially those producing services 
with a low material component, so that output can- 
not be easily controlled as a function of material 
input.” 


Widespread Corruption 


Illegal activities such as those just summarized 
are hardly the sole cause of corruption of Soviet 
officialdom and authorities, but they are surely a 
major contributing factor. Given the plethora of ad- 
ministrative superiors, controllers, inspectors, audi- 
tors, law enforcers, party authorities, expediters, 
and just plain snoopers that beset every economic 
activity, legal or illegal, in the Soviet Union, any- 
thing done out of line requires the buying off of 
some and often very many people. 


22 Not all of the activities enumerated in this paragraph are 
equally illegal, or equally illegal in all localities and under all 
conditions. 

23 Those who can afford to do so shun ready-made garments of 
Soviet manufacture, for reasons evident to any visitor to a Soviet 
department store, and either seek out foreign-made clothes or 
have clothes made to order by what must be a large number of 
tailors and seamstresses, who work either privately at home or, 
if in state-owned tailor shops (ate/’ye), usually with the benefit of 
a tip or bribe. A striking story of a whole village in the Caucasus 
privately knitting warm woolen outerwear and marketing it by mail- 
order catalog is in an article by V. Pankratov and V. Prokhorov 
in Pravda, Aug. 13, 1976. 

24 Such crypto-private operation is revealingly described in detail 
in “The ‘Black’ Millions,’’ Radio Liberty Research (Munich), 

RL 179/77, July 27, 1977. Interestingly, crypto-private activities 
described in the report go back to 1952, i.e., to Stalin’s time. 

25 See, for instance, the case of the hairdresser cited by Katz, 
loc] cit p..9i; 
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It should be noted first of all that law enforcement 
officials in the USSR are apparently frequently 
bribed. Those involved include the regular police 
(the militia), the special economic police (OBKhSS— 
Department for Combating the Theft of Socialist 
Property), and at times personnel in prosecutors’ 
offices.** One source even reports the case of an 
official who actively promoted underground enter- 
prise within his jurisdiction in order to expand his 
graft base.*’ 

No doubt most bribe taking and giving is rather 
petty, consisting of generous tips dispensed to sales- 
people for goods in short supply (such tips may not 
even be thought of as bribes by either side**) or of 
baksheesh extracted from the public by many a 
clerk wielding an official rubber stamp. But some 
bribes are far from petty and can add up to sub- 
stantial sums over the year. 

Compounding the picture presented here is the 
Russian tradition of prinosheniye (literally, ‘bringing 
to’), the regular bringing of valuable gifts to one’s 
superiors or others in proximate authority, as sati- 
rized, for instance, nearly a century and a half ago 
by Gogol in his immortal comedy The /nspector 
General. Thus, prinosheniye is not bribery in rela- 
tion to a particular act or event, but a general and 
regular way of ingratiating oneself with authority, 
and one which is expected by both parties. Prino- 
sheniye is given by individuals to their superiors”; 
but of course on a large scale it is dispensed by 
enterprises, collective farms, and, needless to say, 
underground entrepreneurs to their various “pro- 
tectors.”” The major beneficiaries are highly placed 
authorities, ranging up to the ministerial level; local 
government chiefs; and, not least, local, provincial, 
and possibly higher party secretaries and first secre- 
taries. Rural officials of various kinds apparently 


26 See Zemtsov, op. cit., pp. 26 and 80; “The ‘Black’ Millions,”’ 
loc. cit., p. 3; Smith, op. cit., p. 87 

27 The ‘Black’ Millions,” loc. Cit., p. 7. 

28 Where the gift ends and the bribe begins is a question that is 
occasionally debated in the pages of Soviet newspapers. See, for 
example, ‘Gift or Bribe,” Literaturnaya gazeta (Moscow), Aug. 27, 
1975, p. 12. Excerpts from this and similar articles are to be found 
in German translation in Osteuropa (Aachen), October 1976, pp. 
A548 ff. See also an article by V. Kotenko in Pravda, June 28, 1976. 

An important area of large tipping and gift-giving is that of 
medical care. In effect, the nominally free services of surgeons, 
physicians, nurses, and other medical personnel command black- 
market fees. There is also an active black market in medicines. 
See David K. Shipler, ‘‘Soviet Medicine Mixes Inconsistency with 
Diversity,” The New York Times, June 26, 1977, p. 1; and Shpiller, 
loc. cit., passim. 

29 Even research institute directors benefit from prinosheniye 
(author’s private information). 
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regularly take in large amounts of choice food from 
collective and state farms in their jurisdictions. Nor 
are higher-ups adverse to simply demanding tribute 
when their whim so dictates.” 

The next logical step in the development of cor- 
ruption would seem to be the capitalization of ex- 
pected future streams of graft, and hence the pur- 
chase and sale of lucrative official positions. This 
step, too, seems to have been taken in the USSR. 
Zemtsov reports the widespread purchase and sale 
around 1970 of high party and high government 
positions in Azerbaydzhan for sums ranging from 
10,000 rubles for lesser posts to 250,000 rubles 
for that of Minister of Trade.** If one assumes his 
information is correct, some interesting questions 
and inferences suggest themselves. Who receives 
such capital sums? Are they appropriated by one 
person in each case, or are they split among cliques 
of individuals? How do the buyers of positions raise 
such huge amounts? What return do they expect? 
How secure are they in their acquired “property 
rights”? Indeed, to what extent has an aura of prop- 
erty rights arisen around certain positions? At the 
very least one’ can deduce that the purchase and 
sale of positions for large sums of money signifies 
the profound institutionalization in the Soviet Union 
of a whole structure of bribery and graft, from the 
bottom to the top of the pyramid of power; that 
considerable stability of the structure of power is 
expected by all concerned; and that very probably 
there is a close organic connection between political- 
administrative authority, on the one hand, and a 
highly developed world of illegal economic activity, 


30 See Shpiller, loc. cit., p. 183; Zemtsov, op. cit.; and Smith, 
Ops cit. Pp... 99; 

On corruption in the USSR generally, there are two recent 
articles: Steven J. Staats, ‘‘Corruption in the Soviet System,’”’ Problems 
of Communism (Washington, DC), January-February 1972, pp. 
40-47; and John M. Kramer, ‘Political Corruption in the USSR,” 
Western Political Quarterly (Salt Lake City, UT), June 1977, pp. 
213-24. Both authors interpret ‘‘corruption’” broadly, to include 
violation of regulations by factory managers. There is of course 
a large descriptive and analytical literature on corruption, written 
mostly by political scientists and pertaining to both developed and 
underdeveloped countries. Some of it appears to be relevant to 
Soviet and East European experience. See, for example, Arnold J. 
Heidenheimer, Ed., Political Corruption: Readings in Comparative 
Analysis, New York, NY, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1970; and 
James C. Scott, Comparative Political Corruption, Englewood Cliffs, 
NJ, Prentice-Hall, 1972. 

31 Zemtsov, op. cit., pp. 26-35. The average legal wage or salary 
in the USSR in that year, by comparison, was 122 rubles per 
month. Similar sales of posts seem to have taken place in Georgia, 
at least prior to the 1972 republic purge (Smith, op. cit., p. 97). 
Whether the sale of positions for capital sums took place or is 
taking place outside of Transcaucasia, we do not know. 
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Women of a Ukrainian collective farm sell potatoes and other produce from the back of a truck. 


on the other. In sum, the concept of k/eptocracy, 
| developed by sociologists with reference to corrupt 
_ regimes and bureaucracies in underdeveloped coun- 
. tries, does not seem inapplicable to at least certain 
portions and regional segments of the Soviet party- 
government hierarchy.” 


Soviet Particularities 


Certain aspects of the second economy and cor- 
ruption in the USSR appear to play a particularly 
important role in shaping the special characteristics 
of the Soviet k/eptocracy. Before one tries to esti- 
mate the size and ultimate significance of the 
second economy itself, therefore, some comments 
about the particularities of the Soviet case seem 
in order. 
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32 On kleptocracy, see the contributions by S. Andreski and S. 
Rajaratnam in Heidenheimer, op. cit. 
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—Robert Capa/Magnum. 


Quite apart from the significance of the private 
plot in furthering illegal private economic activity 
in the USSR, the collective farm itself plays an 
important role in this regard. The following are 
some of the reasons. Formally, it is relatively easy 
to set up subsidiary enterprises at collective farms. 
While official policy intends such enterprises either 
to produce materials or services for the farm’s own 
use or to process its agricultural products, they 
seem readily turned into fronts for illegal private 
operations. In fact, some enterprises exist on paper 
only and serve exclusively front purposes. Further- 
more, the farm often can provide illegal undertak- 
ings with premises, transport, and labor—all of 
which are hard to obtain in the city. Finally, the 
collective farm is subject to less stringent controls 
than are state-owned enterprises and organizations 
with regard to conversion of bank money (i.e., 
deposit balances in the State Bank) into cash. This 
point is crucial for underground operations which 
derive revenue from the state sector, because state- 
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owned entities, which may find ways of paying for 
services rendered with bank money, as a rule dis- 
pose of very little currency. Bank money must be 
converted into currency, however, to pay individuals 
for their productive contributions, to purchase 
materials on the black market, to grease the palms 
of officials where necessary, and to retain a profit 
for the entrepreneur himself. The collective farm 
accomplishes this conversion. 

Also important to the success of illegal economic 
activity is the role of persons in direct charge of 
small means of transport, i.e., truck drivers, taxi 
drivers, and, lately, owners of private automobiles. 
The reasons are of course obvious. A good deal of 
the demand for private automobiles—at high offi- 
cial prices, and even at much higher black-market 
prices**—is generated by the desire to provide trans- 
port to the second economy, which at once generates 
the need for nonofficial vehicles and provides the 
purchasing power necessary to acquire them. 

A further aspect of the Soviet case which one 
can hardly fail to make note of is that alcohol suf- 
fuses and penetrates much of the second economy. 
Vodka—both the illegal “home brew” (samogon) 
and the state-produced variety, the latter especially 
since 1972 when restrictions on conditions and 
hours of sale were tightened *“*—is a major object 
of black-market trading. It seems likely that a dis- 
proportionate fraction of the moderate amounts 
earned in the second economy or from bribe taking 
is spent on alcohol (high incomes so earned are more 
likely to be spent on tangible valuables or to be 
hoarded), thus, incidentally, swelling the coffers of 


33 The official retail prices of new cars, high as they are, typically 
are not the full cost to the buyer, who has to grease many palms 
before his treasured object is duly acquired, registered, and 
garaged, and before he receives a driver’s license. To maintain and 
repair his car the owner will have to turn to the second economy 
for labor, spare parts, and supplies. He will partly recoup if he 
obtains his gasoline on the black market as well; stolen from 
the state, it sells for a fraction of the official retail price. See 
Smith, op. cit., p. 82; ‘‘New Assault on the Rights of Soviet 
Workers,’’ Radio Liberty Research, RL 188/75, May 2, 1975, 
pp. 2-3; “Pocket Gasoline’, Sotsialisticheskaya industriya, March 11, 
1977; and “‘Kings of the Gasoline Pump,” Pravda, Aug. 18, 1977. 

34 For the 1972 measures, see Pravda, June 16, 1972. In his 
carefully researched paper, “Production and Consumption of 
Alcoholic Beverages in the USSR: A Statistical Study,” Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol (New Brunswick, NJ), March 1975, pp. 285-320, 
Viadimir G. Treml estimates samogon to have accounted for 25-30 
percent of all alcohol consumed in the USSR around 1970, with 
this share gradually declining with urbanization. He also estimates 
per-capita consumption of distilled spirits in the USSR (despite 
a large Moslem population) to be the highest in the world, and 
to have been rising at about 5 percent a year between 1957 and 
1972. 
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The weekend buying surge at the beverage counter 
of a Moscow food store. There are few other places, 
except for restaurants, where the Soviet public can 
legally purchase alcoholic beverages. 


—Eve Arnold/Magnum. 


the state treasury. Furthermore, vodka itself occa- 
sionally serves as the means of payment of illegal 
wages or petty bribes. It also functions as a standard 
of value, in that the price of the shabashnik’s services 
is sometimes specified beforehand as so many half- 
liter bottles of standard vodka, even though the 
ultimate payment may be the current ruble equiva- 
lent thereof.’ 

Last among the special characteristics to be re- 
ferred to here is that the Soviet second economy has 
a geographic and regional pattern. Since a significant 
component of supply on the black-market consists 
of foreign goods smuggled into the country by mer- 
chant-marine crews, port cities such as Leningrad, 
Riga, and Odessa are obviously major funnels that 
feed the second economy. The Odessa black market 
enjoys high renown. In fact, illegal private activity 
and corruption seem especially highly developed 
in the southern regions of the country, in Transcau- 
casia, and in Central Asia. Some aspects of venality 
and illegality in Azerbaydzhan have already been 
cited. However, Georgia has a reputation second to 
none in this respect. 


35 These statements on the uses of vodka are based on private 
information in the hands of the author. At present the official price 
of a half-liter bottle is 3.62 rubles, or about four times the average 
gross legal hourly wage. 


The Georgian unofficial economy seems to have 
at least two distinct, if not unrelated, parts. The 
first rests on the fact that for climatic reasons 
Georgia has a monopoly on citrus fruit production 
in the USSR and shares with only a few other regions 
considerable advantage in growing out-of-season fruit 
and flowers. The state attempts to obtain these goods 
for distribution throughout the country (one wonders 
if it could handle the latter task) at prices that are a 
fraction of what the products bring growers in the 
open markets of the Soviet Union’s northern popu- 
lation centers. Naturally, Georgian peasants prefer 
the open markets. In effect, there has been for some 
time now an undeclared war going on between state 
authorities and the peasants, a contest in which 
the peasants have shown enormous determination 
and remarkable ingenuity in overcoming the for- 
midable obstacles which the state has placed in the 
way of their pocketing the large economic rent 
offered by the open market. 

The second part of the Georgian unofficial econ- 
omy consists of private activity in industry, trade, 
and other areas. In form this activity may not 
differ greatly from what takes place in other regions, 
but in Georgia it seems to have been carried out 
on an unparalleled scale and with unrivaled scope 
and daring. Eyewitnesses report significant control 
by the largest underground entrepreneurs over major 
party appointments within the republic.** Or at least 
such was the situation until the issuance of the now 
well-known resolution of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, dated 
February 22, 1972, regarding the work of the Com- 
munist Party Committee of Tbilisi, which triggered 
a massive purge in the Georgian party leadership 
and in the republic as a whole, aimed at rooting out 
corruption, illegal private economic activity, and 
other economic crimes and violations. Even today, 
however, it does not seem that the purification has 
fully achieved its aims.’ 

Because of the greater density of economic crimes 
in the southern republics, any attempt on the part of 


36 See la. A. Chianurov, ‘‘Georgia and Her Party Leaders,” Radio 
Liberty dispatch, Nov. 27, 1972, p. 3. For brief descriptions of 
the vigorous underground economic life of Georgia, see Kaiser, 
op. cit., pp. 110 ff.; and Smith, op. cit., pp. 95 ff. 

37 The original CC CPSU resolution was followed up four years 
later (Pravda, June 27, 1976) by a second one which, though 
appearing to stress positive changes, clearly indicated that the 
situation was still far from satisfactory. For additional information, 
see The New York Times, Jan. 31 and May 11, 1976; Christian 
Science Monitor (Boston, MA), July 8, 1976; and Elizabeth C. 
Sheetz, ‘Criticism of the Administration Organs in Georgia,” 
Radio Liberty Research, RL 60/77, March 14, 1977. 
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central authorities to enforce the law inevitably car- 
ries with it significant implications for the general 
pattern of relations between Moscow and the periph- 
ery and between the Slavic majority of the USSR 
and the respective minority nationalities. These rela- 
tions are already complicated enough. 


Large and Growing? 


How large is the Soviet second economy? So far 
as its awful component alone is concerned, one can 
refer to estimates for 1968 prepared by the US 
Central Intelligence Agency, which show that 10 
percent of Soviet GNP (in the sense of value added) 
originated in the legal private sector, and that of 
this, 76 percent originated in agriculture, 22 percent 
in housing construction (completions), and 2 per- 
cent in services. Viewed in another way, legal pri- 
vate activity contributed 31 percent of value added 
in Soviet agricultural production and marketing, 32 
percent of value added in housing completions, and 
5 percent of value added in services. Before 1968, 
however, the share of the legal private sector had 
been declining steadily—in 1950 it had been 22 per- 
cent of GNP—though owing not so much to an 
absolute diminution of the private sector as to the 
rapid expansion of the socialist sector. Today the 
legal private sector is probably rather less than 10 
percent of Soviet GNP. 

Now, 10 percent of GNP may not be much, but 
considering the country, it is noteworthy. What is 
more, the legal private sector produces almost 
nothing aside from consumer goods (including hous- 
ing services) and new residential construction. Since 
household consumption in 1968 claimed only about 
one half of GNP (at factor cost), the contribution 
of private value added to household consumption 
must have been at least 15 percent, and, in regard 
to household food consumption, perhaps around 25 
percent.” It is probably still something similar today. 


38 US Central Intelligence Agency, Office of Economic Research 
(Barbara Severin and David Carey), “Trends in Official Policy 
Toward Private Activity in the USSR,’’ March 1970, processed, pp. 3 
ff. and Appendix. GNP in this study presumably encompasses 
only the legal sectors of the Soviet economy. 

39 For comparison, see the 1970 breakdown of GNP at factor 
cost in terms of value added by sector of origin and end use, in 
Rush V. Greenslade, ‘‘The Real Gross National Product in the 
USSR, 1959-1975,” in Soviet Economy in a New Perspective, pp. 
284-85. Greenslade estimates total GNP (legal sectors only) at 
340.219 billion rubles (BR), total household consumption at 
164.731 BR, food consumption at 81.982 BR, and value added in 
agriculture at 69.405 BR. 
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To turn from the legal to the i//ega/ private sector 
(for the moment excluding from consideration illegal 
activities on socialist account), not even an educated 
guess of size can be attempted by an outside ob- 
server. Perhaps estimates are compiled by one or 
another institute in the USSR; but even without 
these one can assert with considerable confidence 
that illegal private economic activities are a major 
and extremely widespread phenomenon that for a 
very large part of the population is, in one form or 
another, a regular, almost daily, experience. This 
holds especially if one includes consideration of 
such common practices as the paying and taking of 
large tips (really black-market surcharges), petty 
bribes, and gifts (prinosheniye) that are in fact 
bribes. Moreover, whatever its opinion of large under- 
ground operations or more exotic dealings, the public 
seems to accept petty illegalities as a normal and 
even inevitable part of making one’s way in a re- 
fractory and shortage-ridden environment. Little con- 
demnation is leveled at those who benefit from the 
illegalities (so many do, after all!), and less yet at 
those who pass money to them.*° 

Eyewitnesses have frequently been of the opinion 
that both illegal economic activities and corruption 
have been markedly on the increase during the 
Khrushchev and Brezhnev administrations,” though 
it is not always clear whether they mean in terms of 
absolute growth of the phenomena or of their rela- 
tive growth in relation to the “‘first’’ economy, which, 
of course, has been growing at a good rate itself. 
Thus, while absolute levels cannot be estimated by 
the outside observer, a significant increase of the 
illegal economy over the last 20 years can plausibly 
be assumed. The diminution of terror after Stalin’s 
death; the spread of cynicism in regard to the official 
economic system and party rule, reported by many 
observers; the boost in consumer expectations cre- 
ated by successes of the economy in many fields, not 
least in the achievement of a sharp improvement in 
per-capita consumption, and by greatly expanded 
foreign contacts—all of these trends should have 
been expected to contribute both to mounting de- 
mand for consumer goods and services on the black 


40 On the public’s attitude, see especially Simes, loc. cit.; also 
smith, Op. cit; .p.587. 

41 See Shpiller, loc. cit., pp. 108 ff., who relates the rapid growth 
of corrupution and illegal private activity to the public’s ‘‘dis- 
orientation” after Khrushchev’s destalinization campaign began 
in 1956; and compare Katz, loc. cit., p. 90, who imputes it to the 
Brezhnev era. The introduction of the death penalty by Khrushchev 
in 1961-62 for some economic crimes would seem to point in 
the direction of Shpiller’s view. 
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market and to greater responsiveness of black- 
market supply. In addition, growth of the second 
economy and of corruption tends to feed on itself. 
People learn what they can get away with, success 
elicits imitation, and many are caught in a web 
from which they cannot escape even if they so 
desire. Events like the highly publicized introduction 
of the death penalty for graver economic crimes in 
1961-62, or the aforementioned crackdown on cor- 
ruption in Georgia in 1972, do not seem to have 
seriously retarded the historical trend toward ex- 
pansion of both phenomena, at least not insofar as 
an outsider can judge. In contrast, major crop fail- 
ures or years when the economy seems to grind 
down across the board, as happened in 1969 and 
1977, may—we don’t really know—give an added 
boost to the illegal economy over the short term. 
Other factors favoring the long-term trend of 
expansion can be mentioned. The considerable rise 
in private car ownership which has taken place 
since 1970 appears to have given a strong push to 
the second economy activities and corruption con- 
nected with nearly every aspect of the acquisition, 
operation, maintenance, and repair of automobiles.” 
And a similar effect on the second economy generally 
can be attributed to the opening of the Soviet Union 
to foreign travel in both directions at the end of the 
1950’s and to the rapid expansion of the Soviet | 
merchant: marine (and of Aeroflot operations, per- | 
haps), with the consequent inflow and resale of | 
smuggled foreign goods and currency. Lastly, the 
impact of a sharp increase in the liquidity of the | 
Soviet household sector should be noted. Taking 
total savings deposit balances at the end of the year 
as percent, first, of produced national income (cur- 
rent prices, Soviet concept) and, second, of total 
sales in state and cooperative stores during the 
year, we obtain for 1958, 6.8 and 12.9, percent; 
for 1965, 9.6 and 17.9 percent; for 1970, 16.1 and 
30.0 percent; and for 1975, 25.0 and 36.4 percent.” 
The only other major liquid asset held by the Soviet 
public is currency, which might perhaps be assumed, 
by way of first approximation, to have grown in the 
aggregate proportionately with savings deposits. It 
is difficult to dismiss the possibility that the extra- 
ordinary rise evidenced above of the Soviet public’s 


42 See ‘‘The Dawn of the Automobile Era Gives a Boost to 
the Black Market,’’ Radio Liberty Research,.RL 132/75, March 
27, 1975; Yu. Kaz’min in Pravda, Dec. 23, 1974, p. 4; Yu. Shpakov 
in ibid, March 16, 1976, p. 3; and D. Epifanov in ibid., Feb. 9, 
1977) Dias 

43 This information is available in official Soviet statistical year- 
books. 


liquidity in relation to two major relevant aggregates 
in the “first” economy has tended to favor the devel- 
opment of the second economy—and perhaps, con- 
versely, has in itself been conditioned by the second 
economy.“ 


Significance of the Second Economy 


Does it matter that the illegal economy and 
corruption are large and growing phenomena in the 
USSR? Cannot the same be said of many non-Com- 
munist countries as well, developed and underde- 
veloped? Hasn’t the United States recently passed 
through a period of extraordinary revelations of cor- 
ruption? *° The answer to these questions is twofold. 
It is true that the illegalities of non-Communist coun- 
tries are bad enough, and in certain underdeveloped 
countries are extremely serious, though expert opin- 
ion holds varied views on the subject. But, in Soviet 
society economic illegalities raise some peculiar 
and difficult problems for the system’s directors. 

The prevalence of illegal production and trade 
and of bribe-taking for private gain and enrichment 
—together with other negative features of the sys- 
tem—controverts such philosophical bases of Soviet 
society as the solidarity of the various population 
groups with one another and with the party and 
its leadership, the moral transformation of Soviet 
man since the revolution, and inevitable progress 
toward a society of full communism. It erodes the 
authority of the Communist Party and the legitimacy 
of the Soviet dictatorship. It raises questions, as had 
the Chinese earlier, concerning the USSR’s moral 
right to lead the Communist world and to stand as 
a beacon to the world’s revolutionary forces and as 
a model to the less developed world. It aggravates 
cynicism and lawlessness inside the Soviet Union, 
and even within the party itself. 
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44 The anonymous author of “The ‘Black’ Millions’ reports that in 
1970 he was told by a supposedly well-informed friend that some 
28 billion rubles had been diverted from normal circulation and 
were being hoarded “in mattresses,’’ presumably by those who 
acquired them illegally. An outsider is at a loss as to how to 
evaluate such information. The problem of “laundering” illicit cash 
is a major one in the USSR. One way is to purchase lottery 
tickets or lottery bonds that have already won but have not yet been 
cashed in; the black-market price (the transaction is illegal) appears 
to run 1.5 to 2 times the winnings, i.e., one clean ruble equals 
1.5 to 2 dirty ones; see ‘‘The ‘Black’ Millions,” loc. cit., p. 3; and V. 
Maksimov in Sotsialisticheskaya industriya, March 25, 1977, p. 4. 

45 The extraordinary revelations, such as those of the Lockheed 
case, are too well known to require listing here, but a few aggregate 
estimates may be noted. In 1975, ‘‘crimes against business’— 
only one kind of ‘economic crime’—supposedly amounted to 
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Furthermore, the prevalence of economic illegali- 
ties and corruption casts doubt on the ability of the 
Soviet system to provide minimal material benefits 
to its population or to administer its own socialist 
Economy according to its own principles and rules. 
In a sense, as shown earlier, it elevates the power 
of money in society to rival that of the dictatorship 
itself, rendering the regime’s implements of rule less 
effective and less certain. And it redistributes in- 
come between social groups and regions and seri- 
ously complicates the conduct of regional and 
nationality policy. 

Yet the regime’s attitude toward “economic 
crimes” may well be ambivalent, and the subject 
of what to do about them controversial within the 
leadership, since economic crimes in the USSR have 
their positive as well as negative features in terms 
of economic performance indicators as defined by 
the authorities themselves. Hence, violations such 
as those within the state and collective farm sectors 
and the illegal and semilegal provision of household 
services by private individuals seem to encounter 
a relatively more tolerant attitude from the authori- 
ties than do “speculation,” the use of socialist firms 
for private gain, or foreign currency violations. In 
any case, the ability of the authorities to effectively 
enforce the law on all counts seems to be severely 
limited—more so on some counts than on others. 
By the same token, their ability to allot lucrative 
positions within the hierarchy and to threaten citi- 
zens with individual prosecution (since nearly every- 
one is guilty) may add significantly to their control 
of subordinate hierarchies and thus strengthen the 
regime as a whole. But would Lenin recognize his 
party and his state in these conditions? 

To turn to the more strictly economic implica- 
tions of the second economy, a few selected obser- 
vations can be made, though it should be added 
that much in this area remains unresearched and 
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between $23 billion and $40 billion in the United States, and 

such crimes are believed to be growing rapidly in both number 
and scope; see The New York Times, Sept. 18, 1976, and U.S. News 
and World Report, Feb. 21, 1977, pp. 47-48. The larger figure 
includes $7 billion of bribes to corporate purchasing agents 
(Dun’s Review [New York, NY], March 1977, pp. 76 ff., and letters 

to the editor in the May and June issues), a mirror image in 

the American buyers’ market of bribes to materials allocators 

in the Soviet sellers’ market. Improprieties at a steel mill construction 
project in Indiana (The Wall Street Journal, June 8, 1976, p. 1) 

are highly reminiscent of illegalities in the Soviet economy. The 
American press typically identifies the corruption losses of businesses 
with losses to the economy. This practice is questionable, however, 
for many of the crimes involved, as in the Soviet Union, are 
primarily redistributional and do not necessarily diminish real 
national wealth or income. 
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poorly understood. As stressed throughout this 
article, the Soviet economy is in fact significantly 
different in its mode of functioning and in some of 
its dimensions than one would gather from a study 
of its legal and official portion alone. Much of our 
quantitative data calls for revision, although even 
considerable effort may not produce satisfactory 
results in this regard, owing to the nature of the 
subject matter involved. 

As is frequently asserted, the illegal side of the 
Soviet second economy adds considerably to the 
consumer’s well-being, both by enhancing the flow 
of goods and services available to him, qualitatively 
as much as quantitatively, and by providing him with 
extra income (the two are really opposite sides of 
the same coin in national accounting terms). And 
while in the aggregate the addition provided is not 
a net one, for at least some of the resources now 
going into the illegali—as well as legal—channels 
of the second economy are doubtless diverted from 
the socialist sector, it is still highly likely that much 
of the effort, energy, and enterprise invested in the 
functioning of the second economy would find little 
application in working for the state. Furthermore, 
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their money carefully before leaving the window. 


the state would not necessarily devote the relevant 
resources fully to the cause of personal consumption; 
hence, the gain from the second economy in this 
regard is correspondingly larger. 

There is, however, a serious complication in such 
reasoning. The state depends heavily on monetary 
incentives—promotions, bonuses, premia, prizes, 
piece-rate pay, etc.—to elicit performance from its 
workers and employees. Paradoxically, the effective- 
ness of such incentives is simultaneously strength- 
ened and weakened by the presence of the second 
economy. It is weakened insofar as the pursuit of 
illicit gain on the job, gain which can be much 
larger than that provided by local incentives, deflects 
people’s attention and efforts from approved activi- | 
ties. But at the same time the existence of a parallel, | 
second-economy market greatly enhances the attrac- 
tion of money, including money legitimately earned 
on the job, and accordingly validates with the public 
the worth of official monetary incentives. 

A further word on the last point. There has been 
some discussion of late among sovietological econo- | 
mists as to whether repressed inflation exists in the 
household sector of the Soviet-type economy.** Based 
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A factory payroll is counted out at a window of the Podolsk Branch of the USSR State Bank. The bank pays 
out 450,000 rubles a day for the city’s plants and offices. The sign on the window advises customers to count 


—Soviet Life via Sovfoto. 
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on the analysis presented here, it would seem that 
the very presence of a large second economy, and 
particularly of a black market, in a sense does away 
with repressed inflation, despite fairly rigid control 
of official retail prices. In the second economy, 
prices tend to be high enough to eliminate any 
overall “monetary overhang” (i.e., excess of pur- 
chasing power over the total supply of goods and 
services at effective prices) and to forestall a re- 
pressed inflationary situation in relation to the con- 
trolled and noncontrolled sectors taken together. 
However, there still remains disequilibrium of rela- 
tive prices, both between controlled and noncon- 
trolled prices and among the controlled prices 
themselves. This condition inevitably creates many 
problems for the authorities, inconvenience for con- 
sumers, and invitation for private gain. 

Thus, a fundamental characteristic of the present- 
day Soviet economy is, broadly speaking, a two-tiered 
(or many-tiered) structure of prices and personal 
incomes, a structure common in countries with wide- 
spread black markets for goods and labor. On the 
lower tier are controlled wholesale as well as retail 
prices; on the upper tier, corresponding free prices, 
relevant in the legal collective-farm market and in 
the black market, the latter of which covers a much 
wider range of goods and services than the former.*’ 
The situation is similar with respect to labor incomes, 
which can be much higher in the second economy 
than in the “first,” **° to say nothing of the financial 
gains of underground traders and entrepreneurs or 
of the graft-swollen incomes of officialdom. 

The two-tiered structure of prices and incomes 
which exists in the USSR and the productive con- 


46 Little of this discussion has yet appeared in print; but see 
Richard Portes, ‘The Control of Inflation: Lessons from East 
European Experience,’’ Economica (London), May 1977, pp 109-30. 
Portes questions the view that repressed inflation is chronic in 
“centrally planned economies,’’ but gives only passing attention 
to the black markets. 

47 Changes in collective-farm market prices (on which there are 
official data) may not, therefore, be a sufficiently accurate indicator 
of changes in the aggregate demand-supply balance, as is some- 
times assumed. Ideally, reference should also be made to a sample 
of black-market prices, but these are very hard for the outside 
observer to come by. Black-market prices likely to be quoted for 
their sensational implications (e.g., gold at 12 rubles per gram, 
as cited in Sotsialisticheskaya industriya, Feb. 25, 1977, p. 4) need 
not be representative in their movements. 

48 Our very casual inquiries indicate that (grosso modo) in 
Moscow in the early 1970’s the remuneration of shabashniki was 
about three times that for similar labor in the ‘‘first’’ economy, 
On an hourly basis. While no accuracy is claimed for this figure, 
it is roughly confirmed, as of 1977, in an article by V. Lipatov in 
Pravda, Aug. 9, 1977, which speaks of daily earnings of “up to’ 

30 and 40 ‘“‘unrighteous’”’ rubles by plumbers servicing private apart- 
ments. 
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tribution of the second economy lead one to question 
the accuracy of some Western quantitative notions 
about the Soviet economy. Consider international 
comparisons either of individual prices or of general 
price levels, retail and wholesale, of the sort that 
are frequently undertaken for various purposes and 
which result in statements of the following kind: 
“American prices (at a given time, for a given cate- 
gory of goods) are x times higher than Soviet prices,” 
or “The purchasing power of the ruble is y times 
that of the dollar.” Even after all necessary adjust- 
ments for differences in quality, servicing, and con- 
ditions of sale, the stated ratio may be quite inac- 
curate if only official (or list) prices in the two 
countries have been consulted. In the USSR the 
acquisition cost of a good to the buyer often may 
be substantially higher than the official price, owing 
to black-market differentials, bribes, bribe-like gifts, 
and the like. In the United States, on the other 
hand, the average actual acquisition cost is likely 
to be below list, thanks to sales, giveaways, dis- 
counts, under-the-counter rebates, and so forth. 
Thus, ratio x may be typically overstated, and some- 
times probably greatly overstated, while ratio y 
may be typically understated. 

Also in need of possibly appreciable correction 
are our notions of levels of personal money income 
in the Soviet Union. Sovietological economists gen- 
erally obtain these notions from published data on 
individual wages and salaries, average wages and 
salaries for various categories of labor, and con- 
sumer budget surveys. But surely all such data— 
and most privately communicated figures as well— 
refer only to legal incomes. Therefore, they may fall 
significantly short of true total incomes, which in- 
clude illegal or semilegal earnings and thefts on 
the job. Even /ega/ incomes from private activity 
are probably seriously underreported, owing to the 
heavy special tax rates applying to them. 

Accordingly, serious doubt is thrown, for instance, 
on the recent attempts in the West to reconstruct 
and interpret the size distribution of personal incomes 
in the USSR. Quite apart from the very scanty data 
base available for such exercises, and despite the 
truly ingenious methods used to circumvent this 
handicap, the attempts can hardly give us an accu- 
rate picture of income distribution unless unreported 
personal earnings are insignificant—which we doubt 
—or are distributed in relation to legal incomes 
so as not to affect the chief measures of inequality— 
which remains to be demonstrated. 


Two specific examples may be adduced in illus- 


The “Second Economy” of the USSR 


tration. First, the Soviets publish data on average 


wages/salaries and ko/khoznik incomes by republic 
and by region of the RSFSR, which might be taken 
as indicators of relative material well-being in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Yet, because of the 
unequal significance of illegal incomes regionally, 
such statistics may distort the picture. And second, 
two occupations on which there is a fair amount 
of information regarding official rates of remunera- 
tion are those of physicians and of retail-trade em- 
ployees. The rates are relatively low, those of physi- 
cians being especially low in international terms. But 
physicians collect large “tips” and conduct a certain 
amount of private practice which earns them sub- 
stantial fees; and _ retail-trade employees collect 
large “tips” also, and are reputed to be heavily 
involved in “speculation.” Under these circum- 
stances, what is the significance of official data? 

Mention has already been made in passing of 
the fact that production data for some individual 
commodities, especially consumer goods, may re- 
quire significant upward revision to account for 
unreported, mostly illegal, production. Similarly, 
some output data call for downward adjustment, 
owing to the deliberate overreporting characteristic 
of the Soviet economy. 

As for data on the national income or product 
as a whole and its major components, the exclusion 
of illegal activities in the Soviet instance follows 
standard world practice. Nevertheless, a strong case 
can be made for the inclusion of illegal activities 
in the data of those countries (at least for the most 
relevant sectors of the economy) where illegalities 
are so widespread and significant as to appreciably 
affect some portions of the national accounts, as 
in the USSR. If this were done, possibly with some 
adjustment for the two-tiered nature of prices and 
incomes, it might require notable revisions in our 
breakdown of Soviet national income by sector of 
origin, and of the national product by end use. It 
might even alter our estimates of Soviet rates of 
growth, overall and by sector and end product. But 
the recomputation suggested will be very difficult 
to do with any accuracy in the foreseeable future. 

Finally, one might ask about relationships between 


the second economy (and corruption) and prospects | 


for institutional change in the Soviet economy. An 
adequate response, in this author’s view, must take 
three factors into consideration. 

(1) Soviet authorities may find it necessary to 
increase rates of remuneration and incentive pay in 
a selective manner, in order to compete with the 
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pecuniary attraction of illicit side incomes on the 
job. Even so, in many cases it will probably be rather 
futile for them to try to compete. 

(2) They may expand the scope of /ega/ private 
activities, i.e., may legalize some activity that is now 
proscribed (thus recognizing an inability to eradicate 
it), forcing down its prices, and diminishing both 
the burden of law enforcement and the extent of 
corruption. In this case, they would be following the 
example of several East European countries, where 
the scope of legal private activity is considerably 
wider than in the USSR (but where much economic 
illegality nonetheless persists). In fact, the draft 
of the new Soviet constitution made public on June 
4, 1977, contains some open-ended wording that 
may be interpreted to indicate a trend in this direc- 
tion. It provides for lawful “individual labor activity” 
based exclusively on the individual labor of citizens 
and members of their families in the areas of crafts 
and trades, agriculture, services to the public, and 
“other forms of labor activity.” *° 

(3). As for the likelihood of another try at eco- 
nomic reform (decentralization, liberalization, etc.) 
in the state sector, it must be borne in mind that 
the second economy, grafted onto the present insti- 
tutional setup in the USSR, is a kind of spontaneous 
surrogate economic reform that imparts a necessary 
modicum of flexibility, adaptability, and responsive- 
ness to a formal setup that is too often paralyzing 
in its rigidity, slowness, and inefficiency. It repre- 
sents a de facto decentralization, with overtones of 
the market. It keeps the wheels of production turn- 
ing. At the same time, the second economy in the 
state sector is a source of considerable illicit in- 
come, in high places as well as low. There must be 
very many persons of power and influence who have 
a strong vested interest in the present situation and 
who may well resist and sabotage any important 
steps toward formal liberalization of the economy 
or, especially, toward the elimination of the now 
ubiquitous administrative management of scarcity. 
Such considerations need not be decisive in deter- 
mining prospects for economic reform, but they may 
well be more than minor. 

In any case, it seems clear that the Soviet second 
economy and the phenomena associated with it are 
here to stay for some time, and with them the social 
institutions and public mentality that have helped 
make them what they are today. 


49 See Article 17 of the Draft Constitution, Pravda, June 4, 1977. 
Emphasis added. 
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An Energy Crunch Ahead? 


By Leslie Dienes 


ompared to all other industrialized nations 

and indeed most nonindustrialized nations as 

well, the USSR is in an enviable position con- 
cerning its energy resources. Today, the Soviet 
Union is the world’s largest crude oil producer, and 
her total output of all forms of energy is more 
than 70 percent of that of the United States. The 
USSR holds third place (after Saudi Arabia and 
Iran) in the export of petroleum and in the export 
of all fuel as measured in total calorific content. 
Equally important, her total fossil fuel and water- 
power potentials far exceed those of any other 
state, and her proven reserves of coal and natural 
gas are easily first in the world.’ 

Despite such resources, Soviet planners and 
scholars are not complacent about the Soviet energy 
situation over the decades to come. Indeed, the 
spate of articles appearing in the professional litera- 
ture since the early 1970’s and the many alternative, 
even contradictory, proposals put forward by experts, 
institutions, and planning organs regarding the 
optimum path of energy development beyond 1980 
reveal a clear concern. Within the framework of the 
1976-80 Five-Year Plan, one can discern a reason- 


Mr. Dienes is an Associate Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Geography-Meteorology, The University of 
Kansas (Lawrence, KA). He has published widely on 
Soviet and East European regional development and 
energy policy issues and is author of Locational 
Factors and Locational Developments in the Soviet 
‘Chemical Industry, 1969. Research for this article 
was Carried out during a six-month trip to the Soviet 
Union in 1976-77 on IREX and Fulbright grants and 
was finalized on a subsequent research grant from 
Kansas University. 
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ably comprehensive energy policy, but it is quite 
apparent that the Soviet Union has yet to formulate 
a comprehensive energy policy much beyond 1980. 
At the beginning of 1977, the Fifteen-Year Plan 
(1976-90) for the fuel industries had not yet been 
adopted or even prepared in any great detail.? In- 
Stead, Soviet planning organs today seem engaged 
in an ongoing and crucial energy debate, the out- 
come of which will largely fix the structure of the 
energy economy into the 1990’s. Prolonged pro- 
crastination or lack of resolve could have its own 
long-term impact if only by default. 

This article explores Soviet energy prospects 
for the 1980's (i.e., up to 1990) and examines the 
issues involved in the current policy debate. Spe- 
cifically, it argues that even with continued steady 
growth in Soviet petroleum output, the USSR will 
find it very difficult to satisfy its growing domestic 
fuel demand and at the same time maintain net 
oil exports at the present level. Unless annual coal 
production can be increased to well over one billion 
physical tons by 1990, itself a very difficult goal to 
achieve, the pressure on hydrocarbons, especially 
oil, will continue to intensify. 


1 United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, 

World Energy Supplies, 1975, New York, NY, 1976; US Central 
Intelligence Agency, Handbook of Economic Statistics, 1976, 
Washington, DC, 1976, pp. 75-85; Vneshnyaya torgovlya SSSR v 1975 
godu (USSR Foreign Trade in 1975), Moscow, “Statistika,” 1976, 

p. 68; World Oil (Houston, TX), Aug. 15, 1976, p. 44; and a variety 
of other sources. The CIA estimates of Soviet proven oil reserves 
are much more conservative than those made by the American 

oil industry or those occasionally appearing in the Soviet press. 

2 For a discussion of the theoretical modeling work required to 
arrive at a 15-year plan for energy, see A. Vigdorchik et al., 
“‘Methods of Optimization of the Long-Range Development of the 
USSR Fuel-Energy Complex,’’ Planovoye khozyaystvo (Moscow), No. 2, 
1975, pp. 29-37. 
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From the late 1950’s on, Soviet energy strategy 
has followed the world trend of accelerated develop- 
ment and utilization of oil and gas resources. Petro- 
leum products and, later, natural gas have replaced 
solid fuels in an increasing number of domestic 
uses. In addition, crude oil and related products 
have again become crucial export earners for 
Moscow (as they were before World War | and during 
the 1920’s); Soviet natural gas has begun to play 
a similar role. By the early 1970’s, however, export 
and domestic needs commenced to come into con- 
flict. 

In light of technological and geographic con- 
straints on the expansion of hydrocarbon supplies, 
and barring the discovery and exploitation of new 
super-giant oilfields in the very near future, the USSR 
is now at a point where it can only maintain current 
levels of petroleum exports by drastically curtailing 
expansion of domestic demand and depressing the 
growth rate of energy consumption as a whole. Nu- 
clear power and hydroelectricity, and even natural 
gas, will be unable to close the gap, and despite vast 
resources, the opportunities to restructure the -fuel 
economy toward coal before the 1990’s will be 
severely limited. Annual production of one billion or 
even 1.3 billion tons of coal would still be insuffici- 
ent to arrest the decline in the relative contribution 
of this fuel to the energy balance. Yet to exceed even 
one billion tons would require solution of enormous 
concrete technical-economic problems, long years 
of necessary lead time, and investment on a hitherto 
unprecedented scale. Over half of the increment 
during the 1980’s would have to come from the vast 
lignite fields of East Siberia, but as we shall see 


EEE 


3 These data are taken from tables on yearly fuel-energy balances 
in various annual volumes of Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR 
(The USSR National Economy), published in Moscow by the State 
Statistical Administration. Nuclear electricity is not shown explicitly 
in Soviet statistics on fuel balances and does not appear to be 
included in such tables. However, as recently as 1975, the 
contribution of nuclear power to the aggregate energy supply still 
amounted to under 0.5 percent of the total. 

4The targets (or ranges) for 1980 production of basic energy 
sources presented in Table 1 are those approved by the 25th 
Congress of the Soviet Communist Party in its ‘‘Basic Directions 
for the Development of the USSR National Economy in 1976-80,’ 
published in Pravda (Moscow), March 7, 1976. In October 1976, the . 
USSR Supreme Soviet proclaimed more specific targets, adopting 
for gas and oil the maximum figures of the earlier ranges, and for 
coal and lignite a target of 805 million tons. See ibid., Oct. 28, 

1976. 

The author felt that the October targets were more hortatory in 
nature than feasible; therefore, he retained the March ranges for the 
three energy sectors mentioned. In deriving 1980 consumption levels 
for these sectors, he took the midpoints of the ranges for oil and 
for coal and lignite and a figure some 8 billion cubic meters above ' 


below, the problem of shipping and utilizing these 
lignites on such a scale is very far from solved. 
Hence, the future of this resource is today the sub- 
ject of both intense lobbying and serious doubts. 


The Growth of Energy Consumption 


As in any country, the yearly growth rate for ag- 
gregate energy consumption in the USSR has fluctu- 
ated widely. However, throughout the 1950’s and 
1960’s it showed a substantial decline. Significant 
technological improvements in energy utilization 
processes, the shift to more efficient hydrocarbon 
fuels, and the general slowdown of economic, espe- 
cially industrial, growth all probably contributed to 
the decline, though it is impossible to assign rela- 
tive weights to these various influences. Since 1970, 
however, the trend toward lower rates of increase 
in energy consumption is no longer evident. The 
5.1-percent average yearly growth in consumption 
from. 1970 through 1975 (with individual annual 
growth rates ranging from 4.4 to 6.2 percent) well 
exceeded the average rate for the second half of the 
1960’s and matches it even if the anomalous drop 
in consumption in 1969 is excluded from the latter 
rate. If one takes the production targets of the 
Tenth Five-Year Plan (for 1976-80) and deducts 
from them the rather firm Soviet export commit- 
ments for various fuels, one can get a rough idea 
of domestic consumption plans for 1980; these data 
are presented in the first portion of Table 1.* Such 
levels suggest an average planned growth rate for 
total domestic energy consumption of somewhat 


the midpoint for natural gas (where he felt the prospects were 
somewhat brighter). 

The USSR Ministry of the Gas Industry recently predicted that 
annual gas exports at the end of the 1976-80 period will be almost 
triple the 1975 volume of 19.333 billion cubic meters, and the 
jump of some 6.5 billion cubic meters reported for 1976 seems to 
support this prediction. With annual gas imports from Iran and 
Afghanistan expected to increase by some 2-3 billion cubic meters 
by the start of the 1980's from the 1975 level of 12.42 billion cubic 
meters, One can anticipate net Soviet gas exports in the vicinity 
of 35 billion cubic meters a year by the beginning of that decade. 
Crude oil production targets and refinery expansion plans, if 
fulfilled, should leave some 110 million tons of surplus crude. 
Although a moderate growth in imports seems likely, a net export of 
120 million tons of crude oil and petroleum products appears 
reasonable. Coal export calculations take into account a contract 
with Japan for export from the Chul’man (Néryungri) field, some 
increase in the needs of Moscow’s East European partners for 
coking coal, and continued imports from Poland. See The Oi/ and 
Gas Journal (Tulsa, OK), July 19, 1976, pp. 40-41; Moscow Narodny 
Bank, Press Bulletin (London), Aug. 20, 1975, p. 3, Deca 31975; 

p. 4, and Aug. 3, 1977, p. 4; Soviet Weekly (London), Aug. 14, 1976. 
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Table 1: Projections of the Soviet Energy Balance, 1980 and 1990 


Production in Net exports in Consumption in Consumption in SF* 
physical units physical units physical units equivalent (mil. tons) 


PROJECTIONS FOR 1980 
A. By energy sector 


Natural gas (bil. cu. meters) 400-435 35 390 466 
Petroleum (million tons) 620-640 120° 510 729 

Peat (million tons) 67 — 67 25 

Shale (million tons) 44 — 44 ie 

Wood n.d. — n.d. 20 
Hydroelectricity (bil. kwh.) 200 = 200 25 (65) 
Nuclear power (bil. kwh.) 80 — 80 10 (26) 
Coal and lignite (mil. tons) 790-810 20 780 540 

B. Overall consumption 1,830 (1,886) 


PROJECTIONS FOR 1990 


a 


us 


[2,842 (2,929) 
2,897 (2,985) 
2,981 (3,072) 


4,5 percent 
4.7 percent 


| 5.0 percent | 


B. By energy sector 


Natural gas (bil. cu. meters) 900 90 810 968 
Petroleum (million tons) 800 100° 700 1,001 

Peat (million tons) 85 es 85 ih 
Shale (million tons) 65 = 65 22 
Wood n.d. ~— n.d. 10 
Hydroelectricity (bil. kwh.) 285 = 285 35 (86) 
Nuclear power (bil. kwh.) 450 os 450 55 (135) 


: -11,135(1,030) —-720(676) 
30. = 4 1,240(1,155) 775 (732) 
a 1,465 (1,345) 859 (819) 


[1,165 (1,060)] 
<4 1,270 (1,185) b 
11,495 (1,375) 


NOTE: Figures in parentheses throughout the table reflect an alternative calculation for the energy contribution of primary electricity, i.e., 
hydroelectric and nuclear power. Original calculations were made at the actual heat value of electricity—123 grams of standard fuel (or 
861 kilocalories) per kilowatt-hour. The alternative calculation reflects the fuel required to generate the same number of kilowatt-hours in 
conventional thermal plants. Assuming a steady technological advance, the author set this figure at 326 grams of SF (or 2,282 kcal.) per kwh. 
in 1980 and at 300 grams of SF (or 2,100 kcal.) per kwh. in 1990. The original calculation reflects the virtual 100-percent efficiency of con- 
verting electricity to heat. The alternative calculation reflects the thermodynamic limitations on conversion of heat to electricity, which 
yields only 40-percent efficiency in modern thermal plants and considerably less in entire thermal systems. The first understates the 
contribution of primary electricity, since electricity is a more flexible and valuable form of energy than heat. The alternative probably 
overstates the contribution of primary electricity, since many conventional thermal stations provide both useful heat and electricity, which 
hydro plants and even nuclear plants are still unable to do. 


a SF = standard fuel. 1 ton of SF = 7 million kilocalories, or roughly the heat value of 1 ton of very good hard coal. In the Narodnoye 
khozyaystvo SSSR, the Soviet economists give the following conversion coefficients: 1 ton crude oil = 10 million kcal. or 1.43 tons of SF; 
1,000 cubic meters of gas = 8.4 million kcal. or 1.19 tons of SF. Soviet lignites yield from 2 to 4 million kcal. (0.20 to 0.57 ton of SF) per 
physical ton; hard coals, from 4 to 6.5 million kcal. (0.47 to 0.93 ton of SF). 

> Includes both crude oil and refinery products. 

© Unlike the figures for other energy sources, the 1990 figures for coal and lignite are not independent projections but a set of residuals 
derived by deducting projected consumption of all other sources from the three sets of projections for overall consumption in 1990. 


SOURCES: See the discussion and footnotes in the text on pp. 42 and 44. 
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over 5 percent per annum for the second half of Such forecasts of the potential total demand for 
the 1970's. energy seem within the ballpark. While it is true 
Looking ahead to the 1980’s, one cannot project | that the Soviet forecasts for 1990 which were com- 
much of a drop in the rate of growth of Soviet | piled in the early 1970’s foresaw higher levels of 
domestic energy requirements—barring, of course, | energy production (and a 1976 Western projection | 
a major slowdown in the rate of growth of Soviet | based on sectoral fuel coefficients—i.e., on fuel | 
gross national product (GNP). Already by the end of | inputs in calorific units per 1,000 rubles of output in— 
the 1960’s, the Soviet Union had taken most of the | different industries and other economic sectors— | 
obvious technological steps to improve energy effi- | likewise indicated a much faster rate of growth 
ciency. Further appreciable decline in the growth rate | than projected in Table 1),° there is evidence that | 
of energy use is likely to come only from vigorous | Soviet projections for 1990 have more recently been | 
and organized conservation measures and as a re- | appreciably lowered.° . 
sult of continued retardation in overall economic The projections for the 1990 levels of oil and 
growth. Energy conservation is already being ac- | gas production presented in Table 1 are not really 
corded an increased emphasis, while an impending | as conservative as they may appear and, as shall 
severe labor shortage during the 1980’s most prob- | be argued below, tend to be supported by recent: 
ably will adversely affect the rate of overall economic | literature in the West and the latest judgment of” 
development. At the same time, there also are | many Soviet scholars. For purposes of the calcula-— 
forces at work which could increase the energy | tions in Table 1, it was assumed that the level of 
intensity of the economy. Among them are the | nuclear power forecast was attainable. When the 
mounting dependence on more marginal and less | projected output of peat, shale, and wood is also” 
accessible natural resources (whose exploitation | cranked in, it is the coal and lignite sector which” 
requires massive energy inputs), electrification of | emerges as the main buffer. Thus, in Table 1 the’ 
the agricultural and communal-economy sectors, and | production requirement for coal is made to vary in. 
the continued—if slow—expansion of the use of | response both to differences in the way the energy 
motor vehicles. contribution of hydroelectric and nuclear power are- 
Balancing all these influences and assuming that | figured into the energy balance and to the three 
Soviet GNP increases at 4.5-5.0 percent annually | different hypothetical rates of growth of overall” 
in the 1980’s, one must conclude that gross Soviet | energy consumption. Depending on which of these ‘ 
energy consumption in that decade is not likely to | various approaches is taken, we find that annual” 
grow by less than 4.5 percent per annum and will | coal production must increase by at least 260 mil- 
probably grow more rapidly. In Table 1, the 1980 | lion (and even as much as 695 million) tons between 
level of energy consumption has been projected to | 1980 and 1990. This requirement may be compared” 
1990 at three possible annual growth rates: 4.5, | with a targeted increase in the annual production of 
4.7, and 5.0 percent. This suggests a total domestic 
consumption in 1990 of some 2.9 to 3 billion tons 
of standard fuel (SF). (As noted in the table, the 5 For an account of the earlier Soviet forecasts, see CIA, Soviet 
figures vary according to the method by which one | L2néance Enerey Forces, MER) 75:7, Washington, De, 2375 
calculates the contribution of primary electricity— | Fossil Fuel Use in the US and USSR,” in US Congress, Joint 
i.e., hydroelectric and nuclear power—to the energy Economic Committee, Soviet Economy in a New Perspective, 
balance.) To this domestic consumption claim on | een, oe oe cove en te eect ey encreh on 
. Z. Tkachenko, ‘‘Methods of [Conducting] Research on 
energy production, one can add an export require- | Material Links of the Fuel-Energy Complex to Branches of the 
ment of about 280 million tons of SF. The latter National Economy” (Metody issledovaniya material’nykh svyazey } 
figure assumes a continued vigorous growth iatcet i oN ca eft: kompleksa s olresiyane narodnogo 
ozyaystva), unpublished Candidate dissertation, A/N SSSR, 
gas exports, a modest expansion in the export of | Sibirskoye otdeleniye, Irkutsk, 1975, pp. 103-04 and 109, and A. P. 


4 
coal, maintenance of current levels of oil shipments | Levin and V. G. Udovenko, Prirodnyye resursy / effektivnost! } 
proizvodstva (Natural Resources and Production Efficiency), q 


ieee ee 


to other countries of the Council for Mutual Eco- | Znaniye, 1975, p. 55. 
nomic Assistance (CMEA), and a net petroleum eXx- At the same time, N. V. Mel’nikov (a member of the USSR 
: . 5 4 Academy of Sciences) and M. A. Vilenskiy, two leading Soviet 
port to non Communist nations In the modest range energy experts, both indicated in interviews with the author in 
of 20-25 million tons a year—all summed to SF | late 1976 that Soviet gross energy consumption most likely will 
equivalent according to the conversion factors grow faster than GNP during the 1980’s and certainly at a higher 
rate than the average of 4.5 percent per annum used as the lower 


given in Table 1. ranges in the estimates in Table 1. 
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The Soviet Union: An Energy Crunch Ahead? 
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coal of roughly 100 million tons in the period 1976- 
80. 

The pressure on coal will become even more in- 
tense should the nuclear program fail to achieve the 
ambitious rates targeted. Already in the current 
five-year plan atomic power stations are expected to 
provide more than one fifth of all incremental 
capacity for power generation and some 35 percent 
of incremental capacity in the European part of the 
Soviet Union.’ To put almost four times as much 
new capacity on stream during 1976-80 as in the 
previous ten years and to nearly quadruple the 1980 
total during the 1980’s may not be fully realizable. 
In this regard, it should be observed that the original 
plans for the 1970-75 period were in fact far from 
achieved and that earlier projections for 1980 have 
already been significantly lowered. 

One final observation should be made. Conven- 
tional fossil fuels will continue to dominate the 
Soviet, as well as the world’s, energy balance. Ac- 
counting for 95 percent of all energy input into 
the Soviet economy today, they will still contribute 
over 75 percent at the end of the century. This will 
be the case even if nuclear power and _ hydro- 
electricity jointly contribute one half of all electric 
power output, because only one quarter of the gross 
energy supply today is converted to electricity and 
this share is unlikely to reach 50 percent before 
the 21st century. 


The Problem of Geography 


The Soviet energy problem is not merely a matter 
of producing enough energy to equal aggregate 
demand (internal and external). It is also tied in 
with disparities between the locus of current and 
foreseeable demand, on the one hand, and the loca- 
tion of available energy resources, on the other. In 


ee 


7 A. M. Nekrasov and M. G. Pervukhin, Eds., Energetika SSSR v 
1976-1980 godakh (USSR Energy in 1976-80), Moscow, “Energiya,” 
1977, pp. 114-15. 

8V. Kudinov and S. Litvak, ‘‘The Fuel-Energy Balance,’ Vestnik 
statistiki (Moscow), No. 9, 1972, p. 42, and V. L. Gol’dzberg, V. Z. 
Fisher, and A. |. Botkilin, Perspektivy razvitiya gazovoy 
promyshlennosti (Prospects for the Development of the Gas 
Industry), Book 4 in the series, Razrabotka neftyanykh i gazovykh 
mestorozhdeniy (Exploitation of Oil and Gas Fields), Moscow, 
All-Union Institute of Scientific and Technical Information, 1972, 
pp 44-45. 

9A. M. Nekrasov and V. Kh. Khokhlov, ‘Electrical Power in the 
Tenth Five-Year Period,’’ Izvestiya MINVUZ SSSR, Energetika 
(Moscow), No. 9, 1976, p. 4, and Nekrasov and Pervukhin, op. cit., 
p. 148. 

10G. V. Yermakov et al., ‘Trends in the Development of the 
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a word, the Soviet Union must furnish its own 
European provinces and, to a large extent, its East 
European partners with fossil fuels the incremental 
supplies of which must now come almost entirely 
from Soviet Asia. 

Almost four fifths of Soviet energy today is con- 
sumed in the European USSR (including the Urals 
and the Caucasus), and some 65 percent is con- 
sumed west of the Urals alone.® Despite restrictions 
on new energy-intensive activities in these regions, 
even strongly pro-Siberian planners expect the Euro- 
pean provinces to account for at least 70 percent 
of total Soviet energy consumption 15 years hence. 
Yet it is crucial to realize that already during 1970- 
75, these provinces were only capable of a mere 
7.4 percent total increase in their energy production 
(1.4 percent a year), and only a 3 percent total 
growth is forecast for the remainder of the decade.* 

By 1980, the European USSR is expected to 
satisfy no more than three fifths of its energy re- 
quirements from its own resources, and by 1990, 
only two fifths.’? In the 1976-80 Plan, regions west 
of the Urals and in the Caucasus are to account 
for less than a tenth of the total increment in annual 
coal production, to yield no increase at all in gas 
output (increments in Orenburg Oblast and the Komi 
ASSR will merely cancel out the decline elsewhere), 
and to register a decline of 5-10 percent in crude 
oil production."? Output of hydrocarbons, especially 
oil, will drop even faster in the European USSR after 
1980.7 Hence, the already massive flow of fossil 
fuels from the Asiatic part of the country westward, 
whose annual volume increased 2.8 times from 1970 
through 1975, must double during the current plan 
period (see Table 2). 

Likewise, it is the resources of Soviet Asia which 
increasingly must help meet the critical hydro- 
carbon fuel needs of the Soviet Union’s six East 
European partners in CMEA—Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 


Nuclear Power Industry,’’ Ninth World Energy Conference, 
Transactions, Detroit, 1974, Vol. 5, p. 279. 

11 Nekrasov and Pervukhin, op. cit., p. 147 and Table 8-2, p. 149. 
Also see Levin and Udovenko, op. cit., p. 57, and Neftyanik 
(Moscow), No 5, 1976, pp. 1-4. 

12 Although vigorous off-shore exploration and, to a lesser extent, 
deeper drilling may still locate significant new reservoirs, production 
in the Middle Volga region is expected to fall precipitously after 
1980. See Sovetskaya Tatariya (Kazan’), Nov. 7 and 27, 1976. 

Only small pools are expected to be found in the Tatarskaya 

and Bashkirskaya ASSR’s, and Soviet drilling technology is admitted 
to be not yet prepared to tackle the complex geology of the Caspian 
Lowland or the very deep strata in the North Caucasus in the near 
future. See Problemy geologii nefti, Vypusk 9, Moscow, Ministry of 
the Oil Industry and the USSR Academy of Sciences, Institute of 
Geology, 1976, pp. 6-7. 


Table 2: Westward Movement of Fuel 
from Soviet Asia 


Year 


1980 


Fuel 1970 1975 (Planned) 


Oil (million tons) 
Natural gas (bil. cu. meters) 
Coal (million tons) 


44.8 104 


TOTAL (million tons of SF?) 


NOTE: Although the source did not so specify, these data apparently 
include exports through western border points and ports of the 
Soviet Union. 

* SF = standard fuel. For calculations of SF equivalents for physical 
units of fuel, see the footnotes to Table 1. 


SOURCE: A. M. Nekrasov and M. G. Pervukhin, Eds., Energetika 
SSSR v 1976-1980 godakh (USSR Energy in 1976-80), Moscow, 
“Energiya,”’ 1977, p. 148. 


vakia, the German Democratic Republic, Hungary, 
Poland, and Romania. The USSR seems to be com- 
mitted to shipping some 70 million tons of oil and 
20-21 billion cubic meters of natural gas (or a total 
of nearly 125 million tons of SF) annually to these 
countries by 1980, although there are signs that 
this commitment is now under review.*? While pe- 
troleum deliveries to these states may not grow 
further and may even decline in the 1980's, they 
cannot, in the author’s view, be phased out com- 
pletely, and any decrease will be gradual. Gas 
exports, on the other hand, may easily double or 
even triple in the next decade. Although the great 
bulk of Soviet fuel exports to date have originated in 
fields west of the Urals, that is changing. The West 
Siberian oil fields today are hooked up with Eastern 
Europe via the Druzhba pipeline, and the Central 
Asian natural gas deposits and one giant field in 


13 The original commitments to all other CMEA states for the 
1976-80 period were as follows: 364 million tons of oil, about 90 
billion cubic meters of natural gas, and 67 billion kwh. of electricity. 
The overwhelming bulk of such shipments go to the Soviet Union’s 
six East European partners. See Yu. F. Kormnov, Razvitiye 
sotsialisticheskoy ekonomicheskoy integratsii (Development of 
Socialist Economic Integration), Moscow, ‘‘Ekonomika,” 1976, 

p. 31. Also, The Economist (London), July 5, 1975, p. 123; Figye/6 
(Budapest), No. 19, May 1974, p. 7; and Moscow Narodny Bank, 
Press Bulletin, June 19, 1974, pp. 4-5. 

These commitments may have been based on faulty planning. 
The Soviet Union today seems to feel that such volumes of exports 
to CMEA are incompatible with a renewed drive to export oil to the 
developed capitalist world. In September 1976, Czechoslovak Party 
Secretary and Presidium Member Josef Kempny made a semi-official 
announcement that Soviet petroleum deliveries to Czechoslovakia 
over the period 1976-80 would be smaller than originally scheduled. 
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Northwest Siberia, to be followed shortly by more 
of the huge reservoirs of gas around the Ob’ estuary, 
are similarly linked to Eastern Europe via the 
Bratstvo gas pipeline. 

The recent major increases in the world prices 
of oil and gas and the growing concern over the 
adequacy of the world hydrocarbon resources to 
meet rising demand have underscored and accentu- 
ated the impact of geography on Soviet energy policy 
for the future. In the first place, distance and un- 
commonly harsh environments limit expansion plans 
for Soviet gas and oil, those fuels which are the most 
valuable and which have the highest export earning 
potential. In the second place, location and trans- 
port costs (or, in some important cases, the out- 
right impossibility of haulage) severely restrict pros- 
pects for developing the vast and easily-mined sur- 
face coal deposits of Soviet Asia. Not only are there 
negligible prospects for substituting coal for oil and 
gas, but even the maintenance of the relative pro- 
portion of coal in the fuel balance would require 
immense increments of production—gains which the 
Soviet coal industry is not likely to be able to provide 
over the next 15 years. 


Prospects for Oil and Gas 


Having looked briefly at overall Soviet energy re- 
quirements through 1990 and at some of the geo- 
graphic constraints on satisfaction of these needs, 
We can now turn to a more detailed discussion of 
individual Soviet energy sources, starting with hydro- 
carbons. 

With vast sedimentary basins still poorly pros- 
pected and off-shore areas virtually untouched, 
ultimate reserves and eventual production of hydro- 
carbons are probably more a matter of conjecture 


Petroleum Economist (London), October 1976, p. 393, and December 
1976, p. 454. A similar warning related to Soviet oil exports to 

CMEA countries has also come to the author’s attention from a 
Hungarian source. However, the latest trade figures show that 
Soviet oil exports to all CMEA countries in 1976 grew to 77.6 million 
tons, as opposed to 71.7 million tons in 1975. While the increase 

was smaller than the reported increase in oil exports to the 
industrialized West, the total of oil exports to CMEA states was still 
consonant with the 1976-80 target cited above. See Moscow Narodny 
Bank, Press Bulletin, Aug. 3, 1977, pp. 3-4. 

Soviet actions will clearly be influenced by developments in world 
market prices for oil. Were the USSR able to earn more by exporting 
current quantities to Western markets at higher prices, exports 
promised to Eastern Europe for the remainder of the decade might 
well be met. Delays in planned expansion of refinery capacity 
may have undercut Soviet hopes to increase sales of refined 
products. See Petroleum Economist, January 1977, p. 27. 
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in the USSR than in any other country. While at- 
tempts to grapple with this issue are beyond the 
scope of the present article, a few words on the 
topic are offered here in support of the projec- 
tions in Table 1. 

Soviet proven gas reserves are by far the largest 
in the world and fully adequate to guarantee steady 
and substantial increments in gas output until the 
end of the century. Proven oil reserves, on which 
only fragmentary data are available, would appear 
to be more limited and incapable of assuring similar 
expansion without a significant improvement in the 
discovery rate. To guarantee the output of oil pro- 
jected for 1990 in Table 1 and maintain the present 
estimated 20-1 reserve-production ratio, new oil 
reserves of some 30 billion tons (i.e., three times 
the current estimated reserves in the proved and 
indicated—A + B + C,—categories) would have 
to be discovered and prepared. Even in 1976-80, 
new reserves created must equal all existing ones 
to make up for declining output in old fields.” 

The constraints of physical geography and dis- 
tance affect both gas and oil, though somewhat dif- 
ferently. Siberia must remain the main source of 
increment for both fuels in the foreseeable future. 
The West Siberian Lowland must contribute four 
fifths of the increments in Soviet gas output until 
1980, and after that must account for more than 
100 percent of net gains in output as production 
declines elsewhere. As for oil, already in the current 
five-year plan the region is slated to contribute more 
than the net nationwide increase.’* Virtually all the 
West Siberian gas fields are located in the northern 
third of the Plain, where permafrost is areally con- 
tinuous, while the main oil reserves found so far 
are in the primeval swamps of the Middle Ob’ Basin. 
In the northern third of West Siberia, road construc- 
tion costs are reported to reach 1.1-1.6 million 
rubles per kilometer; along the Middle Ob’ such 
costs are over half a million.** Pipeline construc- 
tion is correspondingly expensive, and the outlays 
involved in the two regions differ in much the same 
fashion as those for road construction. 
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14 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta (Moscow), No. 11, March 1974p: 7, 
and Neftyanoye khozyaystvo (Moscow), No. 7, 1976, Pp. 4. 

15 Sovetskaya Rossiya (Moscow), Oct. 12, 1976, p. 2; S. A. Orudzhev, 
Gazovaya promyshlennost’ po puti progressa (The Gas Industry on 
the Road to Progress), Moscow, ‘‘Nedra,” 1976, p. 39, and Gazovaya 
promyshlennost’ (Moscow), No. 11, 1976, p. 3. For an earlier 
discussion of West Siberia’s hydrocarbon resources, see John P. 
Hardt, ‘‘West Siberia: The Quest for Energy,” Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), May-June 1973, pp. 25-36. 

16 Gazovaya promyshlennost’, No. 3, 1976, p. 14. 
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Engineers of the “Giprotyumen’neftegas” Institute 
experiment with use of a harpoon gun to anchor oil 
and gas pipelines in the peat bogs of Samotior, site 
of West Siberia’s biggest oil field. 


—Photo by |. Sapozhkov/TASS via Sovfoto. 


To reach the 1980 targets, 242 million tons of 
oil and about 224 billion cubic meters of gas (ac- 
cording to a second source, 213 million tons and 
230 billion cubic meters, respectively) will have to 
be piped from the Asiatic to the European portions 
of the USSR and beyond. However, present pipeline 
capacities only permit the transport of roughly half 
of these amounts of both oil and gas.” For a number 
of years now, the Soviet Union has been forced to 
lay gas and oil pipelines at the rate of an Alyeska 
pipeline every 4-5 weeks, and this state of affairs | 
will continue well into the future.*® The transport! 
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17 See Nekrasov and Pervukhin, op. cit, p. 148, and B. S. Kozin, 
Krupnyy shag v sozdanii yedinoy transportnoy sistemy (A Huge 
Stride in the Creation of a Unified Transport System), Moscow, 
“Ekonomika,”’ 1976, pp. 21-22. 

18 The 1976-80 Plan calls for construction of 36,500 kilometers 
of new gas pipelines (almost 30 percent in 56-inch pipe) and 
300 new compressor stations (as opposed to 148 in the previous 
five-year period). Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, No. 6, February 1976, p. 2, 
and Gazovaya promyshlennost’, No. 11, 1976, p. 2. 
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bottleneck is particularly serious in the case of nat- 
ural gas, since with present technology gas _pipe- 
line can transmit fuel with only about one fifth of the 
calorific value of that which can be carried by an 
oil pipeline of the same diameter. Major leaps in 
the technology of gas transport (such as liquification 
or radical cooling to —70 degrees centrigrade) are 
not planned during the 1980’s. Further increases 
in pipeline diameter beyond a maximum of 64 inches 
seem to have been put off indefinitely for both 
technological and economic reasons. The transport 
constraint on the expansion of gas output will 
thus remain serious, and, despite the vast reserves, 
gas delivery will grow only at a measured pace, 
without a spectacular upswing.’® 

It was because of this geography and the associ- 
ated transport difficulties that Soviet policy in the 
later 1960’s and early 1970’s deemphasized output 
of West Siberian gas. Ambitious earlier plans for 
these vast fields, whose reserves alone today exceed 
those of all of North America, were postponed and 
systematically scaled down. Simultaneously, older 
fields west of the Urals (and in Central Asia) were 
pressed harder, leading to premature pressure drops 
and exhaustion. From 1964 to 1974, both the rate of 
growth and the absolute increments of gas produc- 
tion declined, to pick up again only in the last three 
years.” While the uncertainties about the 1980 
output plan for West Siberia (originally given as a 
range of from 115 to 145 billion cubic meters) seem 
to have been reduced, with the target being firmed 
up at 139 billion cubic meters,” expectations for 
the latter part of the 1980's are still obscure. How- 
ever, it is clear that earlier Soviet projections of 
over 500 billion and even 600 billion cubic meters 
of production from West Siberia and over 1,000 
billion cubic meters from all Soviet regions by 
1990 have dropped very significantly.” 


19|t is now contemplated to allow natural cooling of the 
trunklines (to —20 or —30 degrees centigrade) in wintertime by the 
outside temperature, which would increase throughput capacity by 
10 percent and help diminish storage requirements in the cold 
season. In addition, the decision to construct the first Soviet 
factory for welded multiwalled pipes of 48- and 56-inch diameter 
capable of withstanding pressures of up to 120 atmospheres has 
been announced. However, the first section of such pipeline, with 
a capacity of one quarter of a million tons, is not planned before 
1979. Orudzhey, op. cit., pp. 38-39 and 90; G. Z. Khaskin et al., 
Osnovnyye fondy gazovoy promyshlennosti (Fixed Assets of the 
Gas Industry), Moscow, ‘Nedra,’ 1975, pp. 61-68; and /zvestiya 
(Moscow), Dec. 12, 1976, p. 2. 

20 Orudzhev, op. cit., pp. 26-32, and Pravda, Dec. 13, 1976, p. 1. 

21 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, No. 16, April 1977, p. 12. 

22 Tkachenko, op. cit., pp. 103-04 and 109, and V. A. Smirnov, 
“The Gas Industry,’’ Ekonomika i organizatsiya promyshlennogo 
proizvodstva (Novosibirsk), No. 5, 1975, p. 50. 
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It should be noted that the ambitious plans for 
development of West Siberian gas face serious con- 
Straints with regard to the ability of industry to sup- 
ply the necessary materials and equipment. A recent 
Soviet study gives some idea of the immensity of the 
task involved in attaining even 900 billion cubic 
meters of annual output by 1990 for the USSR 
as a whole. Even if there were only minimal drops 
in production at older fields, it would be necessary 
to bring an additional 100 billion cubic meters of 
production on line in West Siberia every 2-3 years 
and deliver it to market. This, in turn, would mean 
that to service the West Siberian gas industry alone, 
there would have to be the following increases in 
annual production capacity by 1990: 32 million tons 
of rolled steel (almost one third of present capacity), 
300,000 tons of non-ferrous metals, and close to 
25 million tons of cement (one fifth of present 
Capacity).** Imports could ease the burden some- 
what, but at the price of mortgaging substantial 
portions of the gas to foreign suppliers. 

Despite a similarly forbidding, though perhaps 
slightly less severe, environment, the situation with 
respect to West Siberian oil is in some ways oppo- 
site to that related to gas. Responding to the produc- 
tion plateau reached by the Volga reservoirs, the 
decline of output in other European provinces, and 
serious problems with the heavy crudes of Kazakh- 
stan, Soviet oilmen intensified their effort to maxi- 
mize the flow from the Middle Ob’ region. Every 
year since the late 1960’s, production from Tyumen’ 
Oblast has been pushed above planned figures 
by an increasing margin. This feat has been achieved 
by applying the bulk of the effort to the giant 
Samotlor field. With 110 million tons in 1976, it 
accounted for three fifths of West Siberia’s and 
21 percent of the Soviet Union’s total output and 
reportedly has been producing more crude than 
any other field in the world except Saudi Arabia’s 
Ghwar.** While proving Soviet determination, this 
crash program resulted in a great deal of wastage 
and much damage to field pressure. The rate of 
water incursion has been reported to be even faster, 
and yields of older wells have declined more rapidly, 
than was the case in the Volga fields.” 


23 Tkachenko, op. cit., p. 128. 

24 Pravda, Jan. 10, 1977, p. 1; /zvestiya, Jan. 24, 1977, p. 1; 
and The Oil and Gas Journal, April 12, 1976, pp. 28-29. 

25 A. |. Zhechkov and L. B. Kuznetsova, ‘‘Analysis of the Productivity 
of Old Oil Wells in the Fields of West Siberia,’’ Ekonomika neftyanoy 
promyshlennosti (Moscow), No. 8, 1976, pp. 23-24, and R. I. 
Kuzovatkin, ‘‘Samotlor—the Front and the Rear,’’ Ekonomika i 
organizatsiya promyshlennogo proizvodstva, No. 6, 1976, pp. 80-81. 
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ih The Tenth Five-Year Plan calls for a growth rate 
yp for West Siberian oil production at least equal to 
rl that of the previous five years and for a much larger 

absolute increment. Moreover, this increment will 
have to be produced from several smaller fields in 
still more uncharted swamps farther from the River 
Ob’ (Samotlor output is expected to peak by 1978 
—at around 130 million tons a year); and it will 
have to be produced despite the accumulation by 
1975 of four years’ worth of planned but uncom- 
pleted field construction with a total value of nearly 
120 million rubles. In late 1976, such circumstances 
prompted a high Soviet official to declare his own 
doubts about the attainability of the goal of 300-310 
million tons for the region by 1980.* Another official 
revealed that, based on earlier plans, the geologists 
had aimed at only 230-260 million tons by that 
date and today are being upbraided for not having 
prepared sufficiently large deposits to guarantee 
fulfillment of the higher targets.” To assure growth 
beyond 1980, it would also be necessary during 
the present plan period to discover and prepare 
major fields in the northern half of West Siberia in 
conditions of continuous permafrost, while the early 
1980’s would have to see an intensified, vast pros- 
pecting effort on the still more remote East Siberian 
Platform. 

In 1976, for the first time since World War Il, 
the Soviet oil industry experienced a decline in the 
annual increment of petroleum output—with seven 
of the petroleum regions falling short of their plans 
in both drilling and output.”* These shortfalls in 
themselves would have little significance if, as in 
the case of gas, there were very large proven fields 
ready to be exploited (unlike gas, oil is highly trans- 
portable—over 80 million tons of oil can be shipped 
annually through a single 48-inch pipeline). This, 
however, does not seem to be the case, and a decade 
of slow decline in the proven reserve-production 
ratio apparently has not yet been reversed.” 
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26 Theodore Shabad, ‘‘News Notes,’ Soviet Geography: Review and 
Translation (Washington, DC), May 1977, p. 357; and Kuzovatkin, 
loc. cit., pp. 80-85. 

27 G. P. Bogomyako, ‘“‘The Tyumen’ Complex and Its Future.” 
Ekonomika i organizatsiya promyshlennogo proizvodstva, No. 5, 1976, 
p. 8. 

28 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, No. 8, February 1977, p. 2; 
Sotsialisticheskaya industriya (Moscow), Dec. 4, 1976, p. 1; 
Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1975 g. (The USSR National Economy 
in 1975), Moscow, ‘Statistika,’ 1976, p. 240; and Promyshlennost’ 

; ; : i SSSR (Industry of the USSR), Moscow, ‘Statistika,’ 1974, p. 205. 

Repairs being performed on an offshore oil well in 29 N. Mel’nikov and V. Shelest, “The USSR Fuel-Energy Complex,” 

the Caspian Sea. Planovoye khozyaystvo, No. 2, 1975, p. 11, and NATO Directorate of 
—FPG. (continued on page 51) 
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In sum, then, the projections for oil and gas 
production in 1990 presented in Table 1 jibe with 
Soviet estimates of recent years, and may even 
be too high according to some Soviet judgments. It 
is well to bear in mind that gas output of 900 bil- 
lion meters equals present output in the entire non- 
Communist world and that oil output of 800 million 
tons exceeds the production of all Arab countries 
and is well above the production capacity of Saudi 
Arabia. Although there is little transport constraint 
on oil, the forecast for crude petroleum production 
in 1990 is tentative and its accuracy will depend 
heavily on future discovery rates and on the size 
of new fields which may be brought into production.” 

One thing is clear: the Soviet leaders have not 
been spared the mounting anxiety felt by Western 
leaders over the adequacy of future petroleum sup- 
plies. The USSR’s own oil and gas industries share 
significant problems with producers elsewhere, in- 
cluding a rapid rise in costs. In addition, the proven 
reserves of oil in the Soviet Union do not appear 
entirely satisfactory, and prospects for this pivotal 
energy source seem more worrisome than for other 
fuels. Finally, oil and gas are both crucial hard- 
currency earners and commodities desperately 
needed by the USSR’s East European partners. 
For all these reasons, Soviet officials have become 
more concerned with husbanding hydrocarbon 
resources. 

Consequently, Soviet sources since the early 
1970’s have strongly advocated a greater reliance 
on coal, and future forecasts all imply that this 
sector must play a larger role. As everywhere, future 
dependence on coal is essentially tied to the under- 
boiler market—tthe production of electricity, steam, 
and hot water—because in these uses petroleum 
and natural gas enjoy the smallest economic and 
technological advantage over solid fuels. The burn- 
ing of vast quantities of petroleum products and 


Economic Affairs, Exploitation of Siberia’s Natural Resources, 

Brussels, 1974, pp. 76 and 110-11. It is important to realize that 
even in a large petroliferous complex such as the Neokomean 
sediments of the Middle Ob’, super-giant fields like Samotlor can, 

as a rule, be found only once. One might add that, given the size 
of Soviet hard-currency indebtedness, the value Moscow places on 
its high credit rating, and signs of increased reluctance on the part 
of Western creditors to finance Soviet imports from the West, 

it would be surprising if a major new discovery had occurred 
without there being at least an oblique announcement of it. 

30 While the author generally agrees with the CIA’s recent 
analyses of the general problems of the Soviet oil industry 
(Prospects for Soviet Oj! Production, ER77-10270, Washington, DC, 
April 1977, and Prospects for Soviet Oi] Production: A Supplemental 
Analysis, ER77-10425, Washington, DC, July 1977) and could support 
most of the claims made in them with citations from Soviet sources, 
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even gas for such purposes (one quarter of total 
petroleum output and almost one half of gas out- 
put) has long been viewed as wasteful by many 
Soviet and Western experts. Therefore, the main 
issue confronting Soviet energy policy today is 
whether the output of the USSR coal industry should 
(or can) be expanded to satisfy a substantially 
greater share of boiler fuel demand and thereby 
reduce the demand for hydrocarbons. 


Prospects for Coal 


Coal at present accounts for something less 
than 50 percent of boiler fuel consumption in the 
Soviet Union as a whole, with the proportion signifi- 
cantly lower throughout the European parts of the 
Russian Federation, the Baltic areas, the Caucasus, 
and Central Asia.** Boiler use, in turn, accounts for 
almost two fifths of all current Soviet energy de- 
mand, and it is projected to expand more rapidly 
than fuel consumption in general.” Thus, coal, even 
if restricted to this market, could conceivably as- 
sume a far more significant role in the energy 
balance through the coming years. 

This role will be especially critical in power 
Stations, which account for three fourths of all 
boiler fuel demand. The Directives of the Tenth 
Five-Year Plan clearly state that the future growth 
of electricity generation will be based chiefly on 
coal (primarily strip-mined coal), and expansion 
of nuclear and hydroelectric capacities.* In addition, 
there has been some mention in recent announce- 
ments of the substitution of coal for fuel oil and, 
to some extent, natural gas in existing stations for 
base-load generation, increasingly limiting the use 
of the more valuable hydrocarbons to peak load. 

Just how feasible is the announced policy of 
expanding the use of coal as boiler fuel? Such a 


he is reluctant to project an absolute drop in production after 

1980, as does the CIA. While it is quite conceivable that Soviet oil 
production in 1990 will fall appreciably short of 800 million tons, the 
important point is that the Soviet energy economy will be strained 
even if such a level of output is achieved. 

31 A. S. Pavlenko and A. M. Nekrasov, Eds., Energetika SSSR v 
1971-1975 godakh (USSR Energy in 1971-75), Moscow, ‘‘Energiya,”’ 
1972, pp. 171-72, and CIA, Soviet Long-Range Energy Forecasts, 
pp. 4 and 7. 

32 P, S. Neporozhnyy et al., ‘‘Fuel and Power Economy of the 
Soviet Union,” Ninth World Energy Conference, Transactions, Vol. 2, 
ome Bol oe 

33 See the speech of Premier A. N. Kosygin on the Directives, 
March 1, 1976, in Materialy XXV s’yezda KPSS (Materials of the 
25th CPSU Congress), Moscow, Izdatel’stvo politicheskoy literatury, 
1976, p. 140. 
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policy faces a number of serious obstacles. We shall 
discuss them in general terms below before turning 
to a more detailed discussion of problems facing 
the development of the major Kansk-Achinsk Basin. 

An important obstacle is the existing technology 
of power generation at conventionally-fueled sta- 
tions. Currently, 95 percent of the total capacity 
of such stations is produced by either thermal 
electric centers (termoelektricheskiye tsentraly— 
TETs’s—or “heat and power stations,” as they are 
more commonly known in English) and condensing 
electric stations (kondensatsionnyye elektricheskiye 
stantsii—KES’s), with the former providing 35 per- 
cent and the latter, 60 percent.** The TETs’s supply 
both power and heat to industry and/or urban 
neighborhoods via special bleeding turbines; the 
KES’s generate only electricity and, as a rule, are of 
much greater size and require more cooling water 
and, increasingly, cooling towers and ponds. To ful- 
fill their heating function, TETs’s are mostly located 
in large and medium-sized cities, where the concern 
for clean air has become a real planning considera- 
tion. For this reason, they use nonpolluting fuels 
for the most part. During the current five-year period, 
the share of TETs’s is projected to grow at the 
expense of KES’s by 2-3 percent.** Beyond the 
early 1980's, installation of new condensing stations 
is planned to be limited entirely to the Asiatic USSR 
and the Urals, while in the European provinces, 
still with some three fifths of all power output, TETs’s 
and nuclear plants are intended to shoulder virtually 
all growth in generating capacity.” 

Today TETs’s overwhelmingly burn gas and pe- 
troleum products. This is evident from the fact 
that despite their smaller size and lower steam 
temperature,” their specific fuel consumption per 
kwh. is 25 percent better than that of KES’s. The 
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34 Nekrasov and Pervukhin, op. cit., p. 11, and Nekrasov and 
Khokhlov, loc. cit., p. 6. 

35 V. P. Korytnikov, Ed., Rabota TETs v ob’yedinénnykh 
energosistemakh (Operation of TETs’s in Unified Power Grids), 
Moscow, ‘‘Energiya,”’ 1976, p. 20. 

36 Nekrasov and Pervukhin, op. cit., pp. 87-89. 

37 TETs’s require only 282 grams of standard fuel per kwh. 
compared to 369 grams for KES’s. See Korytnikov, op. Cit., p. 11. 

38 Pravda, Oct. 10, 1976, p. 2. 

39 The losing battle in the Moscow Coal Basin to open enough new 
collieries to replace the capacity of worked-out ones is described 
in Ekonomika mineral’nogo syr’ya i geologorazvedochnykh rabot, 
No. 8, Moscow, USSR Ministry of Geology, 1976, pp, 12-13. In 1965 
it was reported that one third of all Donbas collieries had less 
than 15 years of reserves. G. B. Yakusha, Tekhnikoekonomicheskiye 
osnovy razvitiya elektroenergetiki ekonomicheskikh rayonov URSR 
(Technological and Economic Bases of the Development of the 
Electric Power of the Economic Regions of the Ukrainian SSR), 

Kiev, ‘‘Naukova Dumka,” 1965, p. 63. 


possibility of switching to coal in these dual-purpose 
stations and of using coal to fuel those yet to come 
on stream has evoked considerable comment and 
controversy, but it is very much open to doubt if 
large-scale substitution is really contemplated. Be- 
yond the issue of pollution, regearing the TETs’s 
(and the KES’s) from hydrocarbons to coal, lignite, 
and peat fuels would require the massive supply 
of new, specialized equipment. While such equip- 
ment is being projected for some of the new 
energy complexes, the Minister of Energy Machine 
Building has virtually admitted that his Ministry is 
not ready for a massive effort to reconstruct exist- 
ing plants.” 

Of greater long-term significance is the problem 
of geographic imbalance between markets and the 
major centers of incremental coal supply—an im- 
balance which will grow even worse after 1980 and 
which is aggravated by the poor transportability of 
most cheap coals. This is the Gordian knot Soviet 
technology must cut or untie by the next decade. 

Coal production west of the Urals, where the 
major demand exists, is constrained not only by 
unfavorable and dangerous geological conditions and 
the exhaustion of old seams,*® but also by serious 
labor force difficulties and the unmechanized na- 
ture of a large proportion of operations. Nearly all 
coal west of the Urals comes from deep mines and 
narrow seams (e.g., in the Donbas almost one third 
of the coal comes from depths of over 700 meters, 
and 80 percent, from seams of less than 1.2 
meters*’) and is mined under increasingly difficult 
and dangerous working conditions.” In Soviet under- 
ground mines only a quarter of the miners are 
between 20 and 35 years of age, and half of all 
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40 Donetsk Scientific-Research Coal Institute, Sovershenstvovaniye 
gornogo khozyaystva shakht Donbasa (Improving the Mining of 
Donbas Mines), Sbornik No. 43, Donetsk, 1968, pp. 5 and 9; and 
Central Scientific-Research Institute for Questions of Coal Economics, 
Nauchnyye trudy, No. 21, Moscow, 1974, pp. 7. Three fifths of 
Donbas coal reserves are in seams of less than 0.8 meter, which are 
not minable with existing technology. The quality of coal in the 
basin (particularly with respect to its sulfur content) is also 
deteriorating rapidly, a state of affairs which places additional 
constraints on expansion of production. See M. A. Zubakov, ‘The 
Power Complex of the Ukrainian SSR in the Tenth Five-Year Period,” 
and U. Ya. Koval’chuk et al., ‘Problems of Fuel Supply for the 
National Economy of the Ukrainian SSR,” both in Ministry of 
Power and Electrification of the Ukrainian SSR and the Academy 
of Sciences of the Ukrainian SSR, Sovremennyye problemy energetiki 
(Contemporary Power Problems), Kiev, 1976. 

41 See N. Khudosovtsev, ‘‘The Coal Industry of the Ukraine in the 
Decisive Year of the Five-Year Period,’’ Ekonomika Sovetskoy Ukrainy 
(Kiev), No. 8, 1973, pp. 12-13, and V. S. Taradayko and A. F. 
Ostapenko, Rubezhi shakhterov (Frontiers of the Miners), Kiev, 
“Tekhnika,” 1976, p. 47. 
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Workers take a break at a coal mine in the USSR’s 
Donetsk Basin (Donbas) in November 1974. 


—Kenneth Murray/Nancy Palmer. 


those engaged in extraction and loading labor with 
their bare hands or the simplest hand tools.” Profit- 
ability in the Soviet coal industry has again declined 
to zero, and deep-mined coal is again subsidized— 
the average subsidy amounting to about 4 percent 
west of the Urals.“ 

In the entire European USSR—where solid fuels 
can cover less than half of all energy consumption 
in power stations, a mere third of that under in- 
dustrial boilers, and (excepting coking coal needs) 
virtually no other demand “*—only 13 new collieries 
were under construction in 1974-75. These were to 
have a combined capacity of 18 million tons a 
year.** The Tenth Five-Year Plan envisages a further 
increment of less than 10 million tons. As a result, 
the European USSR is expected to contribute no 
more than 340 million tons to the 790-810 million 
tons of output planned for 1980.“ Even under the 
best of circumstances, output in this part of the 
Soviet Union cannot be expected to grow by more 
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than an additional 35 million tons during the 
1980’s.*” 

In light of these limited prospects for boosting 
coal production in the European portions of the 
USSR, the Soviet coal industry will have to expand 
annual output of the trans-Ural portions by 250, 
350, or even 450 million tons if it is to reach the 
overall total of 1 billion to 1.2 billion tons that Table 
1 suggests will be required to satisfy Soviet energy 
needs. The bulk of the increase will have to come 
from strip mines. Already in the current plan such 
mines are expected to provide almost three fifths 
of the increment of 90-95 million tons targeted for 
the Asiatic USSR.“ During the 1980's, from three 
quarters to more than four fifths of the increment 
will have to be produced from strip mines if the 
Soviet Union is to reach the levels projected in 
Table 1. The deposits physically and economically 
most capable of major production boosts are those 
of the Ekibastuz and adjoining Maykuben fields in 
northeast Kazakhstan, the Kuznetsk Basin (Kuzbas), 
and the vast Kansk-Achinsk Basin of lignites east 
and west of Krasnoyarsk. All of these basins (Kuzbas 
less so than the others) lend themselves to strip 
mining, with Ekibastuz and Kansk-Achinsk being 
able to produce energy at a cost lower than that 
for virtually all Soviet oil and gas deposits.” 

Until the early 1980's, primary emphasis is to 
be placed on (1) maximum exploitation of Ekibastuz, 
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42 Ekonomika ugol’noy promyshlennosti (Moscow), No. 5, 1976, 
pp. 23-24; N. A. Arkhinov et al., Na-gora million ton (Hoisting a 
Million Tons), Moscow, ‘‘Mysl’,’’ 1974, p. 8; and R. Z. Kosukhkin, 
“Contemporary Problems of the Social and Economic Development 
of Coal-Mining Enterprises,’ in Vsesoyuznaya konferentsiya. 
Ekonomicheskiye parametry gornykh predpriyatiy budushchego 
(All-Union Conference. Economic Parameters of the Mining 
Enterprises of the Future), Moscow, 1976, p. 187. 

43 M. M. Guren, ‘‘Ways to Improve Wholesale Prices for Coal,” 
in Voprosy tsenoobrazovaniya, Vypusk 6, Moscow, 1976, pp. 76-79, 
and A. S. Ayushiyev, Finansy proizvodstvennykh ob’yedineniy 
ugol’noy promyshlennosti (Finances of Production Associations of 
the Coal Industry), Moscow, ‘Nedra,’ 1976, p. 92. 

44 Neporozhnyy et al., op. cit., p. 160. 

45 A. |. Konstantinovka, ‘‘Effectiveness of Technological Progress 
in the Extracting Branches” (Eftektivnost’ tekhnicheskogo progressa 
v dobyvayushchikh otraslyakh), unpublished Candidate dissertation, 
A/N SSSR, USSR Academy of Sciences, Institute of Economics, 
Moscow, 1975, p, 37. 

46 Nekrasov and Pervukhin, op. cit., Pp. 146-47, and Theodore 
Shabad, ‘‘News Notes,” Soviet Geography: Review and Translation, 
April 1977, pp. 263-65. 

47 Khudosovtsev, op. cit., p. 28, and USSR Academy of Sciences, 
Komi Affiliate, Timano-Pechorskiy territorial’no-proizvoditel’nyy 
kompleks (The Timan-Pechora Territorial Production Complex), 
Syktyvkar, 1976, p. 74. 

48 Shabad, loc. cit., p. 355. 

49 Ya, Mazover, “Prospects for the Kansk-Achinsk Coal Basin,” 
Planovoye khozyaystvo, No. 6, 1975, P. 66. 
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A mammoth excavator gnaws at a deposit of coal in the Ekibastuz field of northern Kazakhstan. 


already the third largest coal producer in the USSR, 
and (2) accelerated development of surface mining 
in the Kuzbas. Production from Ekibastuz should 
well top 70 million tons by 1980 and reach or exceed 
100 million tons by 1990, while it is planned to 
increase output from the Kuzbas (140 million tons 
in 1976) by more than 20 million tons in the next 
four years and by perhaps 40 million additional tons 
during the 1980's. Even though coal from Ekibastuz 
cannot be hauled west of the Volga because of its 
very high ash content, the basin by 1980 will ship 
an additional 13-14 million tons to base-load stations 
in the Ural-Volga région—i.e., a third of the total 
expected increment in solid fuel supplies to power 
plants in the European USSR. It will also fuel new 
power stations in northern Kazakhstan.*° Kuzbas coal 
can effectively contribute to the energy balance of 
nearly all Soviet regions even when transport charges 
double its delivery cost. (Unfortunately, the ad- 
vantages of the Kuzbas are declining. For example, 
the capital productivity of its coal mines has been 
falling as rapidly as the Soviet average. As a result, 
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—Novosti via Sovfoto. 


large increments during the 1980’s must come es- 
sentially from new pits and collieries and at signifi- 
cantly higher costs.**) 

After the early 1980's, the potential for further 
big increases in strip-mining Capacity will be largely 
exhausted everywhere except in the deposits of the 
Kansk-Achinsk Basin, where production costs are 
the lowest of anywhere in the Soviet coal industry 
(even when measured in the calorific content of 
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5° Nekrasov and Pervukhin, op. cit., pp. 146, 152, and 154. Plans 
to create an Ekibastuz fuel-energy complex during 1977-90 and to 
construct the long-proposed 1500-kilovolt DC trunkline to Tambov 
(southeast of Moscow) have recently been announced in a joint 
decree of the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party 
and of the USSR Council of Ministers. Kazakhstanskaya pravda 
(Alma-Ata), April 22, 1977. The author is indebted to Dr. Theodore 
Shabad of The New York Times for this information. 

51N. I. Nikolayev and A. A. Kosar’, Effektivnost’ kapital’nykh 
vlozheniy v ugol’noy promyshlennosti Kuzbasa (The Effectiveness of 
Capital Investment in the Kuzbas Coal Industry), Kemerovo, 
Politekhnicheskiy Institut Kuzbasa, 1976, pp. 22-23, 45. According 
to this study, between 1951 and 1972 capital outlays for construction 
of new collieries in the Kuzbas increased from 14.2 to 22.4 rubles 
per ton of production capacity. 


the output). The Soviet coal industry will require 
production of at /east 100 million tons a year from 
these fields if it is to reach a total production of 
even one billion tons a year by 1990. Enthusiasts 
claim that output of the basin can be raised to 
600 million or more tons a year without encountering 
worsening geological conditions of exploitation.* 
Yet Kansk-Anchinsk supplied less than 30 million 
tons in 1976.°* What explains the delay in develop- 
ment of the basin? 
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Kansk-Achinsk—Unrealized Potential 
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Realization of the basin’s potential has been 
hampered by a variety of factors. These include 
the poor physical properties of the lignites, their 
low transportability, the rather limited local demand 
for coal, and the remoteness of potential alternative 
markets. Large-scale burning of these lignites re- 
quires special equipment to cope with harmful depo- 
sition on boiler and machine surfaces. These 
lignites also do not store well, are liable to self- 
combustion, and cannot be hauled, except in 
negligible quantities, beyond short distances.” The 
local market for coal is seriously restricted by the 
availability of very cheap and abundant hydro- 
electricity in the region, with considerable water- 
power still untapped. 

Current research in the Soviet coal industry 
centers on the enrichment and briquetting of these 
lignites and on coal slurry pipelines to facilitate 
long distance bulk movement. Breakthroughs in the 
cost of very-long-distance electricity transport would 
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52 Mazover, op. cit., p. 67. 

53 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, No. 4, January 1977, p. 2. Output 
is scheduled to increase to 42.3 million tons by 1980. Nekrasov and 
Pervukhin, op. cit., p. 146. However, Pravda of Dec. 17, 1976, 
referred to even that modest target as only ‘‘possible.” 

54See S. K. Karyakin, ‘Research on the Mineral Composition of 
the Kansk-Achinsk Coals in Connection with Their Use for Power” 
(Issledovaniye mineral’nogo sostava kanskoachinskikh ugley v 
svyazi s ikh energeticheskim jspol’zovaniyem), unpublished 
Candidate dissertation, Kirov Polytechnic Institute in 
Tomsk, 1975, esp. pp. 5, 9, 105, and 129-35, and V. A. Zaydel’, 
Osnovnyye napravienyye i perspektivy razvitiya teplovykh 
elektrostantsiy (The Basic Directions and Prospects for Development 
of Thermal Electric Stations), Moscow, VIPK Energo, 1976, p. 31. 
It might be noted that the first source claimed (p. 9) that up to the 
time of his writing, no one had studied in detail the mineral 
composition of Kansk-Achinsk coals and that they vary greatly in 
the vast basin. 

55 See Leslie Dienes, ‘Issues in Soviet Energy Policy and Conflicts 
Over Fuel Costs in Regional Development,’’ Soviet Studies (Glasgow), 
July 1971, pp. 26-56, and ‘Geographical Problems of Allocation in 
the Soviet Fuel Supply,’ Energy Policy (Surrey), June 1973, pp. 3-20. 
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also expand the economic range of this fuel. Theor- 
etically, the simplest solution would call for the 
replacement of nearly all transportable Kuzbas coal 
burned under boilers in the Ob’-Altay area, by 
Kansk-Achinsk lignites (coal from the western half 
of the vast Kansk-Achinsk basin seems to be trans- 
portable as far as the River Ob’ without special 
preparation). Simple optimization models of the 
territorial distribution of substitutable fuels run by 
the author as early as 1971 suggested this solution, 
although he was unable to include the additional 
costs of plant reconstruction and the externalities 
of increased pollution in the model.*® Many influen- 
tial voices in the Soviet academic community have 
also advocated such a course.”° 

In practice, none of these proposals is simple, 
and the costs of some exceed any so far undertaken 
or planned in the Soviet energy industries. Even 
the replacement approach would require the refitting 
of dozens of plants with new equipment designed 
to use fuel of a much poorer quality and the 
installation of still more antipollution devices in 
the already badly polluted Kuzbas. In addition, 
much of the coal currently used in power stations 
there is itself poorly transportable culm or coal 
dust, the by-product of mining for coking coal. The 
total amount of transportable coal which could be 
freed for western regions is thus unlikely to exceed 
50 million tons, even a decade hence.” 

Working backward up the list of possible solu- 
tions, one finds that the long-planned development 
of extra-high-voltage power lines from the Asiatic 
to the European portions of the USSR has encount- 
ered far more technological problems than originally 
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56 See, inter alia, A. Ye. Probst and Ya. A. Mazover, Eds., Razvitiye 
j razmeshcheniye toplivnoy promyshlennosti (Development and 
Location of the Fuel Industry), Moscow, “Nedra,” 1975, pp. 137-38; 
Ya. Mazover, ‘‘Prospects for the Kansk-Achinsk Coal Basin,” loc. cit., 
pp. 69-70; A. Ye. Probst, Ed., Razvitiye toplivnoy bazy rayonov SSSR 
(Development of the Fuel Base of the USSR’s Regions), Moscow, 
“Nedra,” 1968, pp. 165-68. The idea is also raised, albeit with more 
reservations, in V. A. Shelest, Regional’nyye energo-ekonomicheskiye 
problemy SSSR (Regional Problems of the Energy Economy of the 
USSR), Moscow, “Nauka,” 1975, p. 303, and K. M. Zviagintseva, 
“On the Three Fuel and Energy Supply Zones of Siberia,” 
Izvestiya Sibirskogo otdeleniya Akademii Nauk SSSR (Novosibirsk), 
No. 1, 1974, pp. 19-25 (translated in Soviet Geography: Review and 
Translation, October 1974, pp. 494-95). 

57 Over 40 percent of the Kuzbas’s output is coking coal, a 
proportion that is likely to persist even if total production is 
pushed to 200 million tons. This would leave only some 115 million 
tons of energy coal. Since 40 million tons is already shipped 
out of West Siberia and another 20 million tons is certain 
to be poorly transportable powdery coal and other power station 
smalls, less than 55 million tons of incremental shipments to 
western regions would be possible even by 1990. 
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anticipated. AC transmission cannot bridge distance 
much above 1,000 miles even with a further in- 
crease of voltage, and firm commitment to the first 
1,450-mile, 1,500 kilovolt DC line from Ekibastuz 
to European Russia has only now been Officially 
announced.*® 

Research on_ large-capacity, long-distance coal 
slurry transport seems to have been undertaken only 
relatively recently. The three existing slurry pipe- 
lines are all less than 11 km. in length and have 
under 4 million tons in yearly throughput capacity. 
From these it would take a quantum jump to the 
proposed lines of 2,000 and 4,000 km. with Capaci- 
ties up to 120 million tons, especially since pipe- 
lines of even the intermediate lengths and capacities 
(800-1,600 km. and 10-25 million tons a year) now 
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Testing insulation air gaps between the wires and 
Supports of a 750,000-volt electric transmission 
line at the Super-High-Voltage Laboratory of the 
| Leningrad Polytechnic Institute in 1974. 


—Novosti via Sovfoto. 


under construction in the United States and Canada 
are nowhere in sight for the USSR. 

The most massive use and widespread distribu- 
tion of Kansk-Achinsk lignites unquestionably could 
be achieved through their large-scale enrichment. 
The operation, however, would render less than 60 
percent of the total calories transportable (with most 
of the by-product gas, for example, needed to 
fuel the enrichment plants themselves) ® and at 
an unprecedented capital cost. According to studies 
at the State Planning Commission of the Russian 
Federation, attainment of an output of 350 million 
tons a year would require that investment on con- 
struction work alone (i.e., excluding social overhead) 
climb to about 20 billion rubles in the forthcoming 
15 years, and, by inference, reaching an output 
of 240-250 million tons would entail an investment 
of at least 14-15 billion.“ The latter sum equals the 
value of all fixed assets in the production of oil and 
gas at the beginning of 1976. It also nearly equals 
the total outlays in the West Siberian Lowland for 
the past 10 years—an investment which has already 
raised yearly energy output (not to mention other 
products) by over 315 million tons of SF equivalent, 
in the form of much more valuable oil and gas, or 
almost three times as much as 240 million tons of 
Kansk-Achinsk coal could provide. 

A yearly transport of 100-120 million tons of 
enriched fuel from these coal complexes is thought 
to be possible without construction of new railway 
lines, although cost estimates—while widely vary- 
ing—all make even this level of shipment appear 
very expensive. Larger amounts would require the 
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58 See fn. 50. Further DC transmission projects apparently will 
wait until it has been possible to compare performance of this one 
with an experimental 1,150-kilovolt AC line (yet to be started) from 
Berezov in the western part of the Kansk-Achinsk Basin to Kuzbas. 
In any case, such extra-high-voltage projects cannot be expected 
to make an impact on the Soviet energy scene in the near future. 

59 The Central Scientific-Research Institute on Coal Economics, 
Transportirovaniye uglya po truboprovodam (Transport of Coal by 
Pipelines), Moscow, 1976" ppis-7= 

60 Z. F. Chukhanov, “Scientific and Technological Problems of 
Developing the USSR Fuel-Energy Complex,” Vestnik A/N SSSR 
(Moscow), No. 9, 1976, pp. 114-17, and |. P. Krapchin, Effektivnost’ 
ispol’zovaniya ugley (Efficiency of Utilization of Coals), Moscow, 
“Nedra,”’ 1976, pp. 135-36. 

61 Problemy regional’noy effektivnosti (Problems of Regional 
Efficiency), Nauchnyye trudy, No. 23, Moscow, RSFSR Gosplan Central 
Scientific Research Institute for Economics, 1976, p. 115. 

62 A. |. Perchik and V. M. Chernyak, ‘Some Questions of the 
Economics of Utilization of Fixed Assets in Drilling,” Ekonomika 
8azovoy promyshlennosti (Moscow), No. 2,/ 1976, pase 

63 Razvitiye narodnogo khozyaystva soyuznykh respublik j 
ekonomicheskikh rayonov (Development of the National Economy of 
Union Republics and Economic Regions), Moscow, “‘Ekonomika,”’ 
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construction of a “super-trunkline.” “ A pilot plant 
of one-million-ton capacity for the pyrolysis of Kansk- 
Achinsk coal is reportedly under construction today.” 
But the big “coalplexes” described would have to 
handle 25 or 50 million tons a year, and the 
author has found no evidence so far of any final 
commitment to their construction. 


The Current Energy Debate 


It is clear from the foregoing that, despite vast 
resources, the Soviet Union will not easily satisfy 
its future energy demand and export requirements. 
According to the available evidence, it appears that, 
barring dramatic new oil discoveries and/or a 
speedy solution to the Kansk-Achinsk problem, it 
will be very difficult to keep net petroleum exports 
at the present level during the 1980's. Even then an 
ever larger share of the nation’s capital and man- 
power resources, material products, and research 
efforts must be committed to the energy sector well 
into the future. The long lead times and multiplying 
investment needs, combined with the very incom- 
plete economic data available, present increasingly 
difficult technical-economic choices for energy plan- 
ners, who are aware that their decisions will not be 
easy to reverse. Therefore, the experts are under- 
standably divided. The controversy and lobbying 
seem more intense than at any other time in the 
post-Stalin years, even though the deep differences 
of opinion concerning the future course of Soviet 
energy policy can only be glimpsed from the current 
literature. 

The alignment of forces is complex and defies 
easy categorization. To a degree, it reflects promo- 
tion of institutional and regional interests and ad- 
vocacy based on long-term commitment to given 
research fields. At the same time, there is also evi- 
dence of deliberate caution by responsible officials 
about stating the potential of their fields and the 
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66 Indeed, the study by the Siberian Energy Institute cited in fn. 64 
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Kansk-Achinsk coal will be transported.” Another source admits that 
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Academician A. A. Trofimuk, Director of the Institute 
of Geology and Geophysics of the Siberian Section 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences. 


—A. Polyakov/TASS via Sovfoto. 


speed at which given energy sources can be de- 
veloped. Not surprisingly, the cautionary-aggressive, 
pessimistic-optimistic dichotomies are most clearly 
apparent among scientists and officials connected 
with geology, research, and production related to 
petroleum—hydrocarbons being notoriously chancy 
and exhaustible resources, difficult to plan for. 
Somewhat reminiscent of the great differences in 
perception of US hydrocarbon potential that have 
long existed between cautious industry officials and 
more optimistic researchers of the US Geological 
Survey, the applied geologists and the oil and gas 
producers in the USSR have consistently been more 
diffident about Soviet petroleum potential than have 
Soviet research geologists and geophysicists. 

In this context, one finds A. A. Trofimuk, Deputy 
Director of the USSR Academy of Sciences’ Siberian 
Section and Director of its Institute of Geology and 
Geophysics, arguing strongly against depriving the 
Soviet Union of the powerful economic stimulus 
of a further increase in the share of oil and gas 
in the fuel balance. To stop that increase now be- 
cause of the mistaken notion that oil has become a 
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The fourth pipe in the Central Asia-Center 


in 1974. The 1,420-millimeter line is to deliver natural 
ern parts of the USSR and to countries in Eastern and 


scarce resource, he holds, would slow down Soviet 
Economic growth and technological development. 
To the charge that burning oil under boilers. and 
in furnaces is wasteful, Trofimuk retorts: “We don’t 
burn crude; we burn fuel oil, which is a by-product. 
As for chemical raw materials, 7-8 percent of pe- 
troleum for that purpose is fully sufficient,” For him 
the relevant question for the long run is who will 
first arrive at the exotic, future sources of energy. 
At present oil must enrich the country’s economy 
and help to produce new technology and higher 
levels of development. The USSR, he notes, is first 
in the world in petroleum production but in con- 
sumption still lags behind countries such as Japan 
or France.°® 

However, many other Soviet scientists are con- 
vinced of the necessity to husband petroleum re- 
serves. For example, A. P. Krylov, Chief of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences’ Scientific Council for 
Production Problems of Petroleum Fields, is anxious 
to start exploitation of the vast bitumen and shale 
deposits at various sites in the USSR (beyond the 
shale being worked in Estonia) and to accelerate 
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67 Trofimuk is cited in |. Ognev, “Perception of Discoveries,” 
Ekonomika i organizatsiya promyshlennogo proizvodstva, No. 4, 
1976, pp. 170-72, 174-79. 
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gas from the Shatlyk fields of Turkmeniya to west- 
Western Europe. 


—A. Tulchinskiy/Novosti via Sovfoto. 


the development of the coal industry. Krylov argues 
that oil should be refined in greater depth (the share 
of light products in the refinery mix still being too 
low) and also exported for hard Currency in refined 
for. 

There is a somewhat similar difference of Opinions 
among Soviet officials about the desirability of 
using natural gas under boilers. The Minister of the 
Gas Industry himself is beginning to scale down 
Projections for natural gas output and, despite 
vast reserves, to talk about limiting the role of this 
fuel in boiler and furnace uses.*? Such a move is 
hotly opposed, however, by the First Secretary of 
the Tyumen’ Oblast Party Committee, who con- 
trasts simple, clean power plants burning gas with 
the “mastodons” represented by the lignite-fired 
Stations with their severe environmental impact.”° 

If we look at regional issues, it is no longer 
possible to identify specific interest groups with 
clearly pro-Siberian or pro-European bents as was 
the case in the middle 1960’s when a much greater 
expansion of fuel production in the European USSR 
was still expected. The rapidly intensifying energy 


68 Cited in ibid., p. 171. 
69 Gazovaya promyshlennost’, No. 11, 1976, p. 6. 
70 Bogomyakov, loc. cit., pp. 5-11. 


| deficit west of the Urals and the poor results of 
prospecting and exploratory work (partly a con- 
sequence of slow progress in deep-drilling tech- 
nology) have made increased investment in the 
transportable fuel resources of Siberia critically im- 
portant for the European provinces as well. West 
Siberian officials, pushing for still greater efforts in 
the vast petroliferous Ob’ Basin, meet no opposi- 
tion from scholars who want to emphasize the 
economic development of the European USSR, since 
the latter, in fact, count on massive supplies of 
Siberian oil and gas.” 

The situation is different with respect to energy 
development in East Siberia, whose coal, lignite, 
and waterpower resources are not transportable over 
long distances. All-out development of the Kansk- 
Achinsk Basin, for example, is likely to yield little 
direct benefit to the energy-hungry provinces of 
the European USSR which would have to supply most 
of the investment. West Siberian officials, too, per- 
ceive such a crash program as diverting scarce 
capital from the oil and gas industries in their 
territory.”” In contrast, East Siberian officials, asso- 
ciates of the Irkutsk Branch of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences, and a number of leading specialists 
in coal mining and research strongly push for a 
concerted effort to process and transport Kansk- 
Achinsk coal and to continue with huge waterpower 
projects as well.’* One may also assume that they 
are supported by some in the power industry who 
see a boost for electricity production transmission 
and related research in such a development. | 

Planners and scientists in Central Asia have als 
begun to worry about the speed at which their 
immensely valuable gas reserves are being depleted, 
with over three fourths of their output exported to 
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71 As one Soviet commentator put it, “Eyen though the oil and 
especially the gas resources of West Siberia are located in the East, 
they must be treated as an energy base of the European part of the 
USSR.” See A. A. Mints, “A Predictive Hypothesis of Economic 
Development in the European Part of the USSR,” from Resursy, 
sreda, rasseleniye (Resources, Environment, Settlement), Moscow, 
“Nauka,” 1974, pp. 20-54, translated in Soviet Geography: Review 
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the industrial centers of the European Soviet Union. 
Burgeoning local populations and an awareness of 
the geographic isolation of the Central Asian re- 
publics lend added urgency to their considerations. 
A recent detailed study prepared in Tashkent, for 
example, makes a very frank assessment of Central 
Asia’s energy needs, the prospects for meeting these 
needs, and the problems of developing new reserves 
(e.g., tapping deposits which have high sulfur con- 
tent or are located at great depth). The authors of 
this study consider various alternatives such as 
future energy supplies from Siberia and from nuclear 
power. They even raise, then prudently drop quickly, 
the alternative of refusing exports to the Russian 
Republic at or near the present rate. They conclude 
that beyond the later 1980’s, nuclear power seems 
to offer the best long-term prospect for meeting the 
growing energy needs in their region.” As far as 
Kansk-Achinsk is concerned, Central Asian officials 
would obviously welcome the transport of much 
larger quantities of Siberian coal to the Urals and 
beyond in order to ease the demand for gas on 
their republics before reserves of the latter diminish 
to insignificant levels. 

The complaints and the energy problems of the 
Ukrainian SSR have been documented elsewhere.”* 
Ukrainian planners have hoped to arrest the rapid 
deterioration in local energy supplies and to improve 
prospects by a vigorous nuclear construction pro- 
gram and large net imports of hydrocarbons from 
Soviet Asia. However, it is claimed that recent 
optimization studies by the Ukrainian Gosplan 
show that during the 1980’s the republic will re- 
ceive only moderate quantities of fuel (primarily 
oil) from eastern regions beyond that which is in 
transit for export, and that the big net imports of 
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Gazli are now exhausted (see A. D. Brents et al., Ekonomika 
gazovoy promyshlennosti [The Economics of the Gas Industry], 
Moscow, ‘‘Nedra,’’ 1975, P. 172), and gas from the new fields of 
Turkmeniya is today being shipped out at an equally fast rate. At 
the same time, conversion of the Central Asian economies to a 
gas-fueled basis is proceeding rather slowly, and the region is 
importing growing quantities of Siberian and Kazakhstan coal and 
must even rely on fuel sources which are normally considered 
noncommercial. Three tenths of the fuel consumed in these 
republics has far worse economic characteristics than the gas and 
fuel oil they export. The Central Asian republics, of course, are not 
sovereign, and because of low productivity there, such large-scale 
exports to the RSFSR may well maximize economic advantage for 
the Soviet system as a whole (although the present author has yet to 
see any sophisticated model attempting to prove this). 

75 L. Dienes, ‘‘The Role of Ukrainian Mineral and Energy Resources 
in Soviet Industry,” in |. S. Koropeckyj, Ed., The Ukraine Within the 
USSR: An Economic Balance Sheet, Praeger Publishers, in press, 
and “Issues in Soviet Energy Policy . . .,” loc. cit. 
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gas hoped for earlier are unlikely to materialize. The 
question of increasing investment in the Donbas, 
despite the rapid deterioration of economic indices 
in its coal industry, thus continues to be raised.”* 


eee 
Conclusions 


ne 


Unfortunately, our knowledge about the Soviet 
decision-making process is limited, and evidence 
from Soviet annual and even five-year plans provides 
little guidance on how Moscow arrives at long-range 
policy decisions affecting the structure of the whole 
economy. When it comes to operationalizing such 
decisions involving many disparate agencies, the 
latest technique seems to be the creation of what 
Paul Cook has called “Manhattan projects,” at least 
two of which—the Baikal-Amur Mainline or BAM 
and the Non-Chernozém Program—are presently 
operative.” The formation of the Kansk-Achinsk 
energy complex, for which the acronym KATEK has 
already been coined, would, if approved, be another 
such project. Increasing coal production even at 
the modest 2.7-2.8 percent a year suggested as 
necessary in Table 1, can only be envisaged if a 
firm decision is taken on KATEK soon, with invest- 
ment commitment on the scale of BAM. 

The germ of such projects may originate in 
scientific institutes as well as among the top leader- 
ship. The process, however, will necessarily involve 
Gosplan, appropriate organs of the Central Com- 
mittee, and the entire Politburo, with detailed 
technical-economic data provided by the coal in- 
dustry and by a host of research organizations using 
laboratory studies and based on pilot-plant opera- 
tions. None of the data is Currently available to the 
Outside observer, nor do we know the relative in- 
fluence of the pro-coal versus pro-oil forces in the 
top leadership. It is a fair conclusion, however, that 
a thorough evaluation of pilot projects for coal would 
necessarily take the rest of this decade. 
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Logic says that for the next seven to eight years | 
the Kansk-Achinsk Basin will be developed only | 
slowly, with output serving merely the limited | 
local market. Nine tenths of all direct capital costs | 
entailed in making this lignite available outside 
central Siberia would be for enrichment and trans- 
port (the latter alone claiming 40-50 percent), and 
these costs still remain to be fully assessed and are 
the subject of considerable controversy.” There- 
fore, the author believes that a full-scale commit- 
ment to the development of this basin for the na- 
tional market is very unlikely to happen before the 
early 1980's. The very long lead times required and 
the capital, labor, and environmental constraints 
and sheer technological difficulties involved will 
prevent Soviet coal output from exceeding, or per- 
haps even reaching, one billion tons by 1990. The 
Minister of the Coal Industry intimated as much not 
long ago; moreover, a recent Soviet source forecasts 
an annual growth of fixed assets in the Soviet coal 
industry from 1975 to 1985 at a rate which is well 
below that experienced during the 1960’s and early 
1970's2? 

In conclusion, it is clear that in the USSR, as in 
the United States, a restructuring of the energy 
balance to lessen the reliance on hydrocarbons will 
be very difficult and costly. Under no circumstances 
can the decline in the share of coal in the Soviet 
fuel mix be arrested before the 1990's. Without a 
Manhattan-type project in huge coal-processing com- 
plexes deep in Siberia and the heavy transport in- 
vestments associated with it, the vast reserves east 
of the Kuzbas can make but a minimal contribution 
to the nation’s energy consumption. 

My prediction is that no long-range energy plan 
will be forthcoming in the near future, as Soviet 
Officials will try to avoid committing themselves. 
The leadership will gamble on dramatic new oil finds, 
at least until the early 1980's, and postpone any 
radical decision on the fuel economy. It will take a 
serious shortfall in oil production targets to initiate 
the huge coal-processing complexes proposed for 
Siberia. For the three fifths of the Soviet market 
lying west of the Urals, solid fuels can provide little 
relief even in the long run. Gas and oil, transported 
some 2,000 miles from Soviet Asia, and nuclear 
power must account for almost all the increment in 
energy supply for the rest of the century. Hence, it 
emerges that the geographic context will remain 
probably the most crucial determinant of Soviet 
energy policy. 
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Moscow's Policy 


By Joseph M. Ha 


Toward Japan 


oviet policy toward Japan presents analysts 

with one of the more enigmatic aspects of 

contemporary Northeast Asian politics. A tradi- 
tional balance-of-power analysis would lead one 
to expect that in the wake of the Sino-American 
rapprochement of 1972 the Soviet Union would 
have made a major effort to establish close rela- 
tions with Japan. However, such was the case only 
in the periods immediately preceding and following 
the rapprochement. More common than dramatic 
Soviet initiative, in fact, has been a type of behavior 
which appears completely counterproductive and is 
explicable only in terms of Soviet chauvinism. For 
example, the USSR has refused to discuss seriously 
the issue of the “northern islands” (islands which it 
occupied at the end of World War II but which Japan 
still claims), it has offered Japan unfavorable terms 
for investment in Siberia, it has harassed Japanese 
fishermen, and its negotiators have typically as- 
sumed an arrogant demeanor when dealing with the 
Japanese. In light of such behavior, it is not difficult 
to conclude that Moscow has no clearly conceived 
objectives in its relationship with Japan. 

This brief essay will endeavor to offer an alterna- 
tive interpretation of Soviet behavior, one suggesting 
ee 
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that, when viewed within the context of the USSR’s 
regional goals and of several major Soviet assump- 
tions about both Japan’s economic and political vul- 
nerability and the evolving nature of regional re- 
lations, the Soviet Union’s policies do appear co- 
herent and consonant with the pursuit of specific 
objectives. In general terms, these objectives in- 
clude countering the growth of Peking’s influence, 
gradually diminishing the United States’ regional role 
in Asia, and establishing the USSR regionally as a 
superpower in fact as well as in name. Evidence that 
such goals do indeed lie behind Soviet policy toward 
Japan can be found in the recent history of Soviet 
behavior toward Japan in bilateral and general Asian 
contexts, the USSR’s proposed Asian collective 
security system, the buildup of the Soviet Pacific 
Fleet, and the nature of the economic relationship 
that the USSR has attempted to foster with Japan. 
The assumptions that, in turn, inform this policy, 
assumptions whose importance cannot be stressed 
too strongly, may be gleaned from published Soviet 
commentaries and extrapolated from Soviet conduct. 


Containment of China 


Surely, the paramount purpose of Soviet policy in 
Asia has been to contain the People’s Republic of 
China. Thus, prevention of an anti-Soviet alliance 
of the PRC, the United States, and Japan has been 
imperative. At those times when it has appeared 
that Japan might become involved in such an alli- 
ance, the Soviet Union has displayed a consider- 
able willingness to extend concessions to Japan. 
This willingness, however, has diminished markedly 
since 1972 as the Soviets have acquired greater 
confidence in their position. 


Moscow’s Policy Toward Japan 


The announcement in July 1971 that US Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon would visit Peking early the 
following year had a highly unsettling effect in 
Moscow. Consequently, when in September of that 
year Japan invited Soviet Foreign Minister Andrey 
Gromyko to Tokyo, Moscow replied after only 
three weeks that he would be there in January to 
attend a Bilateral Ministerial Conference.’ The 
first and only previous such ministerial conference 
had been held in 1957. During his 1972 visit, 
Gromyko offered the Japanese a compromise on 
the issue of the northern islands; access to Siberian 
resources; an expanding Siberian market; verbal 
Support against the PRC; and political cooperation 
where possible on East Asian issues, preferably with 
Japan as an independent power, but even with 
Japan as an American ally if Japan so desired. In 
return, Gromyko asked for a pledge that Japan would 
not develop a relationship with China that was detri- 
mental to Soviet interests.” 

Gromyko’s two days in Tokyo did not yield great 
political results.* Nevertheless, they were a water- 
shed in Soviet-Japanese relations, because they 
marked a fundamental shift in the nature of the 
relationship from mutual neglect to mutual aware- 
ness and a varying mixture of cooperation and con- 
flict. The most important initiatives of subsequent 
months proved to be in the economic rather than the 
political sphere, in part because the faction leaders 
of Japan’s ruling Liberal Democratic Party and the 
members of the cabinet’ of Prime Minister Eisaku 
Sato had not reached a consensus about political 
cooperation with Moscow. Further, Sato’s tenure in 
office was clearly coming to an end, and he was 
therefore not in a position to bring about important 
political agreements.* 

In retrospect, this period probably marked the 
high point in Soviet flexibility vis-a-vis Japan during 
the last decade. The USSR found itself in a highly 
unstable situation and thus felt compelled to hedge 
against all possible outcomes. Hence, Japan’s lever- 
age was at its height. Had she been prepared and 
inclined, Japan might have struck a compromise on 
the northern islands and obtained an agreement on 
the principles of economic cooperation, thereby 
establishing a more equitable basis for the economic 
aspect of the relationship. 
pees pesith R a laae o k  e  se 


1 Mainichi Shimbun (Tokyo), Sept. 28, 1971. 

2 Asahi Shimbun (Tokyo), Jan. 20NeLOT 26 

3 For a copy of the communiqué, see Pravda (Moscow), Jan. 28, 
1972. 

“Yomiuri Shimbun (Tokyo), Jan. 25, 1972. 


In the period after President Nixon’s visit to 
Peking, however, the conciliatory attitude which 
had previously characterized Soviet policy faded 
substantially. The Shanghai communiqué signed 
by President Nixon and Premier Chou En-lai at the 
close of the visit appeared to reassure the Soviets 
that there was little prospect of a close Sino- 
American relationship and, therefore, little prospect 
of close cooperation between Peking and Tokyo. 
While Moscow did not thereafter dismiss relations 
with Japan, it did assign them reduced importance. 
The key task of Soviet foreign policy became the 
nurturing of the détente relationship with the United 
States, which the USSR hoped would serve as the 
foundation of world politics and balance the limited 
relationship developing between the United States 
and China. In addition, the Soviets began to attempt 
to institutionalize détente with Western Europe. 
Japan’s significance among the developed capitalist 
States, then, was clearly secondary in Moscow’s 
eyes to that of the United States and Western 
Europe. 

The decline in Soviet interest in Japan occurred 
gradually throughout 1972 and 1973 as a series 
of world developments suggested that international 
relations were evolving in a favorable way for the 
Soviet Union and strengthening her global position. 
Among the more salient of these developments were 
the January 1973 Paris agreements ending the in- 
volvement of American forces in Indochina, the in- 
flation and recession afflicting the economies of the 
Capitalist nations, the disagreements of the Capitalist 
nations on trade and monetary matters, and, at the 
end of 1973, the onset of the energy crisis, which 
probably had a profound impact on the Soviet image 
of Japan. 

From the time of Gromyko’s January 1972 visit 
until late 1973, the Soviets showed very little en- 
thusiasm about opening negotiations for a peace 
treaty with Japan. Economic relations expanded, 
however, although probably not at the rate the 
Soviets would have preferred. As economic relations 
advanced, there was also expansion of lesser forms 
of cooperation, such as cultural exchanges and the 
establishment of friendship associations; but the re- 
lationship remained constrained—as it continues 
to be—by disagreements over the conditions of 
Japanese investment in Siberia and reversion of 
the northern islands. 

In the fall of 1973, the USSR made very clear its 
objectives vis-a-vis China in the relationship. The 
Japanese since the fall of 1972 had been urging 
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a meeting between the new Japanese Premier, 
Kakuei Tanaka, and the leaders of the Soviet Union. 
After some differences over timing, one was sched- 
uled for October 1973. Prior to the meeting, the 
Soviets informed the Japanese side that they would 
like to put Asian collective security at the top of 
the agenda; within the context of a new security 
system for East Asia, the questions of a Soviet- 
Japanese peace treaty and of the northern islands, 
as well as of Siberian development, could be re- 
solved. According to an official of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) responsible 
for Soviet-Japanese relations, “Asian security should 
come first. The territorial question is a minor ques- 
tion that can be settled if a peaceful coexistence 
structure in Asia is established firmly.” ° Apparently 
what the Soviets were saying was that they were 
willing to be magnanimous on the territorial ques- 
tion if Japan could take a constructive official posi- 
tion on the Soviet collective security scheme—which 
is to say, if it would at least endorse the principle of 
collective security.° 

At the summit, CPSU General Secretary Leonid 
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At the opening of the Soviet-Japanese talks in the Kremlin on October 8, 1973. From left to right: Japa- 


nese Prime Minister Kakuei Tanaka, Soviet Party General Secretary Leonid |. Brezhnev, Chairman of the 
USSR Council of Ministers Aleksey N. Kosygin, and Soviet Foreign Minister Andrey A. Gromyko. 


—Photo by V. Koshevoy/TASS via Sovfoto. 


Brezhnev, apparently hoping to obtain modest 
Japanese support for the concept of collective 
security, or perhaps at least benign neutrality, 
appeared to be more flexible than Tanaka. He did 
not raise the Asian collective security question 
directly; nor did he object to having Tanaka raise 
the territorial issue.’ In fact, the Soviet position 
on the northern islands had not yet assumed the 
rigidity which marked it after 1973. Brezhnev had 
told a joint session of the CPSU Central Committee 
and USSR and RSFSR Supreme Soviets in December 
1972 that the Soviet-Japanese summit would try to 
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5 Nihon Keizai (Tokyo), July 6, 1973. 

6 Yomiuri Shimbun, Aug. 20, 1973. 

7 During the discussions, however, Tanaka continually pressed the 
territorial issue, and Brezhnev did reportedly become so incensed 
that he was reluctant to join the second day’s session. When 
Tanaka pursued the issue that day also, Brezhnev, according to a 
Soviet source quoted by a Japanese newspaper, “finally exploded in 
anger. ... He was so angry that he told the Prime Minister to 
stop discussing the matter.’’ According to the source, “if Tanaka’s 
approach had been more moderate, Mr. Brezhnev might have 
permitted the employment of expressions [in the communiqué] more 
advantageous to the Japanese side.” Tokyo Shimbun, Oct. 12, 1973. 
For a copy of the communiqué, see Pravda, Oct. 11, 1973. 
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Moscow’s Policy Toward Japan 


settle “questions remaining from the time of the 
Second World War and to provide a treaty basis for 
relations between [the two] countries. [The Soviet 
Union would seek] a mutually acceptable accord on 
the entire range of questions under discussion.” ® 
On another occasion, the CPSU had agreed with a 
delegation of the Japan Communist Party that the 
peace treaty should be linked to the return of the 
smaller islands of Habomai and Shikotan, leaving 
the status of the two larger Ones, Kunashiri and 
Etorofu, for future negotiations.2 Pravda and 
Izvestiya, in reporting on Tanaka’s luncheon for the 
Soviet leadership, printed the Prime Minister’s state- 
ment that the two sides had discussed “the con- 
clusion of a peace treaty based on a resolution of the 
territorial question . . . the most important unsolved 
problem in our relations.” * It is hard to read the 
publication of these remarks as anything other than 
an indication that, at the time, the Soviets still 
considered the territories negotiable. The reversal 
of the Soviet position came later, after the USSR 
perceived that the danger of close Sino-Japanese 
cooperation had decreased and after, as we will see, 
the dispute had become “triangularized” by China’s 
entry into it. It seems reasonable to infer, then, that 
what the Soviets wanted was a peace treaty which 
would sanction limited Soviet-Japanese cooperation 
in the political realm while temporarily ignoring the 
US-Japan security relationship, and which would 
express Japan’s support, however vague, for the 
eventual development of some form of collective 
security system in Asia. 

Prime Minister Tanaka’s government declined to 
be accommodating. Unlike the Soviet Union, Japan 
did not view Soviet-Japanese relations so much in 
terms of a regional strategy as it did in terms of the 
bilateral benefits, primarily economic, that could 
accrue to each party. Moreover, the two sides were 
obviously working from fundamentally different 
perspectives: Japan was essentially satisfied with 
the quadrilateral status quo; the Soviet Union was 
attempting, if gradually, to bring about fundamental 
changes in it. 

Nonetheless, Japan’s disinclination or inability to 
employ the leverage it enjoyed meant that if the 
Soviets could not get everything they wanted from 
the relationship—in a strategic and economic sense 
—they would at least not have to pay a high price 
to keep Japan from pursuing policies which could 
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Soviet Foreign Minister Andrey Gromyko and Japa- 
nese Prime Minister Takeo Miki during their January 
1976 talks in Tokyo. 


—Keystone. 


seriously harm Soviet interests, for it was evident 
that Japan had no intention of pursuing such policies. 
Specifically, it became apparent that the threat of a 
serious anti-Soviet Sino-Japanese arrangement was 
marginal. Therefore, despite repeated efforts in 
1974, Japan was unable to persuade Brezhnev, 
Premier Aleksey Kosygin, or Gromyko to visit Tokyo, | 
and the Soviets displayed little interest in a renewal 
of peace treaty negotiations. 

Late in 1975, however, then Prime Minister Takeo 
Miki reversed an earlier Japanese position on a 
peace treaty with China and suggested that Japan 
would be willing to sign if a mutually agreeable 
draft of the anti-hegemony clause that Peking was 


proposing to include in it could be arrived at." This 
eh cee 


11 At the time that Japan and the PRC established diplomatic rela- 
tions in September 1972, the Chinese leaders still regarded the two 
countries as in a legal state of war, despite Japan’s signing of a 
peace treaty with the Chinese Nationalists in 1952. The two parties, 
therefore, agreed to conclude a “‘treaty of peace and friendship”’ 
without explicitly declaring the earlier treaty with Taipei illegal. 
See the joint communiqué issued by the two countries on Sept. 29, 
1972, as released by New China News Agency. When negotiations 
for such a treaty got under way, however, the Chinese insisted on 
including a clause in it that recorded the two countries’ Opposi- 
tion to efforts by other countries to seek hegemony in Asia. 
This clause appeared to the Japanese not only to be directed at 
the USSR, but also to raise questions about Japanese security ties 
with the United States. 
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did bring Gromyko quickly to Tokyo in January 1976 
with an offer to return two of the four northern 
islands in exchange for a firm pledge that Japan 
would not be party to an anti-hegemony clause. 
Japan was offended by what it regarded as a Soviet 
intrusion into a bilateral matter in Sino-Japanese re- 
‘lations. The Japanese turned down Gromyko’s offer, 
and Prime Minister Miki announced that negotiations 
with China would proceed.” 

By this time, it was clear that Japan had become 
deeply ensnarled in the Sino-Soviet dispute. Moscow 
appeared to be making major decisions concerning 
bilateral issues on the basis of the impact the 
decisions would have on the Sino-Soviet competition. 
This was particularly the case with the northern 
islands. The Soviets tied a compromise on the ques- 
tion to a pledge by Japan that she would not agree 
to an anti-hegemony clause in a treaty with China. 
By the same token, China had picked up Japan’s 
cause for its own ends with Politburo member Yao 
Wen-yiian proclaiming that the Soviet refusal to 
return the islands was proof of Soviet “hegemon- 
ism.” = The intensity of China’s involvement 
rendered it difficult, moreover, for the Soviets to 
accept Japan’s position, because to do so would 
be to encourage China to press its own territorial 
claims against the USSR. 

Throughout the last decade, in sum, the Soviet 
Union has negotiated from a decidedly stronger posi- 
tion than Japan. This strength is due to the lesser 
importance it assigns to their bilateral relationship, 
to its more clearly conceived objectives, and to the 
inability, to date, of three successive Japanese 
premiers to use Japan’s “swing position” effectively. 

Plainly, the Soviet leadership would welcome the 
development of as many points of contention as 
possible in Sino-Japanese relations. This is one 
reason they have striven to interpose China between 
Japan and a settlement on the northern islands. It 
is also for this reason that they have encouraged, 
despite a certain ambivalence with respect to the 
immediate future, measures to make Japan more 
independent of the United States. Insofar as Japan 
develops a more active diplomatic posture in East 
Asia, it is likely to come into conflict with China. 

While it is to Soviet benefit for Japan to assume 
a more independent posture—because such would 
minimize the Sino-Japanese relationship, reduce 
) re 


12 Mainichi Shimbun, Jan. 28, 1976. For a copy of the com- 
muniqué, see Pravda, Jan. 14, 1976. For Soviet comment on the 
meeting, see /zvestiya, Jan. 15, 1976. 

13 Nihon Kezai, Oct. 9, 1975. 
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American sway in Tokyo, and consequently allow the 
Soviets to negotiate with Japan on a footing more 
nearly equal to that of the other states of the quadri- 
lateral—greater independence poses at least a 
latent military risk. The Soviets have apparently 
downgraded the danger of Japanese rearmament in 
recent years, but its prevention, no matter how 
remote the possibility of significant rearmament 
may appear at present, must remain a constant goal 
of Soviet policy by force of geography. 

This goal has been nowhere more evident in 
recent years than in the Soviet Union's policies 
toward the Korean peninsula. The Soviets are in all 
likelihood aware that a renewed Korean conflict would 
spark an intense Japanese debate about the merits 
of rearmament and quite possibly cause the 
Japanese government to rearm. Consequently, Soviet 
policy toward the peninsula has been characterized 
by a low level of support for North Korea, inter- 
mittent contacts with the South, and a clear prefer- 
ence for the present de facto division and probably 
a desire to see the division ultimately made de 
jure.“ The most recent demonstration of these 
attitudes has been Pravda’s reporting of Pyongyang’s 
criticism of the Japan-South Korea Continental Shelf 
Agreement without voicing support for North Korea’s 
position.’° 

Korea thus appears to provide a rare instance 
in which the Soviet Union has consciously shaped an 
aspect of its East Asian policy with Japan and 
Japan’s reaction fundamentally in mind. That Korea 
is the exception rather than the rule reveals the 
present limited scope of Japan’s leverage in its rela- 
tions with the USSR. 


Other Political-Strategic Goals 


Aside from containment of China, Soviet policy 
toward Japan has been aimed in part at reducing 
the American role in Asia. From the time the US- 
Japan Security Treaty was signed in 1951 to about 
1971, the USSR consistently worked for its dis- 
solution. The Soviet collective security scheme for 
East Asia, which calls for an ending of all current 
regional security relationships, indicates clearly that 
the Soviets would still like to see the ultimate abroga- 
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14 For an extensive analysis of the major powers’ policies toward 
the peninsula, see Joseph M. Ha and Gregory M. Luebbert, “A 
Korean Settlement: The Prospects and Problems,’’ Asian Survey 
(Berkeley, CA), August 1977. 

15 Pravda, June 14, 1977. 
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A Soviet ship off the island of Shikotan, one of the 
four “northern islands” the USSR occupied at the 
end of World War II and whose status remains a 
political issue between the two countries. 


—Photo by O. Galushko/TASS via Sovfoto. 


tion of the treaty.** However, since 1972, Soviet 
commentaries on the treaty have been rather muted 
—largely, it seems, in recognition that constant 
criticism is counterproductive in terms of the 
bilateral relationship with Japan and ineffective in 
terms of accelerating the treaty’s demise. Further, 
at a time when the projection of Soviet power in the 
region is still very new and largely unaccepted, the 
Soviets probably prefer the stability the treaty 
provides. 

Nonetheless, the desire to see a gradual reduc- 
tion of American involvement in the region remains 
a guiding impulse of Soviet policy, and the treaty’s 


16 For elaborations of the collective security concept and the role 
it could play in Asia, see Viktor Mayevskiy, ‘Collective Security in 
Asia: Pressing Problem,” Pravda, June 21, 1972, and S. Tikhvinskiy, 
“Collective Security in Asia: Prerequisites and Principles,’ 
Mirovaya ekonomika i mezhdunarodniyye otnosheniya (Moscow), 
January 1974. ; 


eventual dissolution would facilitate this reduction 
as no other event could. For the present, most of the 
smaller Asian states perceive little need for the 
stepped-up Soviet role as long as the United States 
remains regionally active; they are satisfied with 
the Soviets as a marginal counterweight to China. 
Diminution of American involvement, however, would 
make the Soviet Union considerably more attractive 
in this respect, thereby facilitating a greater Soviet 
role. Moreover, the inevitable loss of credibility that 
the United States would suffer were Japan to 
abrogate the treaty would make close cooperation 
with the United States much less attractive to the 
PRC and dramatically reduce its likelihood. 

The Soviet Union’s Japan policy must also be 
understood within the context of the Soviet search 
for a legitimization of its involvement in East Asian 
affairs. Despite repeated claims to a role on the basis 
of history, geography, and superpower status, the 
Soviet Union remains, in the eyes of most East 
Asian leaders, very foreign, and its purposes highly 
suspect. Were Japan to agree to a peace treaty of 
the type the Soviets have offered—one that would 
formally lay the basis for informal political coopera- 
tion—Soviet involvement might then seem to have 
acquired the official blessing of an important East 
Asian government. 

There exists one final connection between the 
regional objectives of the Soviet Union as revealed 
by the collective security scheme and the relation- 
ship with Japan: a desire to cultivate support for 
de jure recognition of the territorial status quo. 
This desire, intimately related to the dispute with 
China, is one of the sources of the Soviet refusal 
to return all four northern islands to Japan. Were the 
USSR to obtain Japan’s recognition of Soviet 
sovereignty over the islands, China would be the 
only country left with unsettled claims to territory 
under the USSR’s control, and the legitimacy of 


these claims would at least appear to be more 
Japan’s acceptance of 


questionable. Moreover, 
Soviet sovereignty over the islands would facilitate 
Moscow’s long-range goal of an Asian version of 
the Helsinki Conference, which would legally recog- 
nize the territorial status quo and legitimize the 
Soviet Union’s political involvement in the region. 
One of the most striking aspects of the Soviet 
Union’s efforts to appropriate for itself a greater 
role in East Asian politics has been the growth in 
recent years of the Soviet Pacific Fleet from a 
marginal coastal defense organization to a full- 
fledged blue water force. Since 1965, under the 
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leadership of Admiral Sergey Gorshkov the long- 
neglected Soviet navy has gradually been trans- 
formed into an integral instrument of Soviet foreign 
policy. In a thoughtful essay published several years 
ago, the Admiral displayed a clear understanding of 
the realpolitik value of naval power. After examining 
at length the influence of the British and American 
navies on global history over the past three cen- 
turies, he made it clear that his warships were 
ready to inaugurate a new era of gunboat diplomacy: 


With the emergence of the Soviet navy onto the 
ocean expanses, our warships are calling with con- 
tinually greater frequency at foreign ports, fulfilling 
the role of. ‘plenipotentiaries’. . . . visits of Soviet 
navymen make it possible for the people of many 
countries to become convinced of the ideas of com- 
munism. . . . Soviet navymen. . . are bearing the 


truth about the first socialist country in the world, 


about communist ideology and culture and about the 
Soviet way of life... . They are clearly and convinc- 
ingly spreading the ideas of the Leninist peace- 
loving policy of the Communist Party and the Soviet 
Government through many countries of the world. 
It is impossible to overestimate the significance of 
this ideological influence.” 


The Soviet Pacific Fleet has benefited from 
Gorshkov’s expansion program, although, in _reflec- 
tion of Soviet priorities, not to the same extent as 
the North Atlantic and Mediterranean Fleets. In 
tonnage, the Pacific Fleet has grown by about one 
third in the past 10 years. In firepower, it has grown 
threefold.*® Not for many years will the Fleet be able 


17 Cited in Far Eastern Economic Review (Hong Kong), Oct. 31, 
ile yay fae AF 
18 Tokyo Shimbun, Oct. 26, 1975. 


New ships in the Soviet “Red Banner” Pacific Fleet: at the top left, a missile patrol boat; at the bottom left, 


the antisubmarine vessel Admiral Oktyabrskiy; at th 


e right, the guided-missile cruiser Varyag. 


—Pictorial Parade. 
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to challenge the United States for supremacy in the 
Pacific; however, it is already carrying out several 
important political missions in Asia and the Pacific 
and is capable of performing several military mis- 
sions. 

Perhaps the clearest insight into Soviet-military 
objectives was provided by exercises conducted 
in April 1975. One Soviet task force maneuvered 
in the Sea of Okhotsk, southwest of Kamchatka 
Peninsula, in what are virtually home waters but 
very close to the northernmost Japanese island of 
Hokkaido. Another task force took up station in 
the Pacific 300 miles east of Japan. A third cruised 
northwest of the Caroline Islands. In short, each 
operated along the busy shipping lanes which keep 
Japan supplied with everything from food to oil.’ 

The Soviet naval presence is clearly not directed 
principally at China, for a Sino-Soviet war would 
be decided on the plains of Manchuria, with naval 
forces playing only a marginal harassment role. 
Rather, this presence is directed, from a military 
standpoint, primarily against the United States and 
Japan. In the case of an all-out Soviet-American war, 
such forces could be used to knock out American 
bases in the Pacific and on the West Coast of the 
United States. As far as Japan is concerned they 
could be employed, as the naval exercises show, to 
cut off or harass Japanese shipping. That this 
would be their purpose seems confirmed by Soviet 
naval activities in the Indian Ocean. A Soviet task 
force detached from Vladivostok off Nakhodka began 
taking up station in the Indian Ocean as early as 
1970. This force is still maintained there on a three- 
month rotational basis—far in excess of the more 
spasmodic American presence.” Since the USSR 
has no identifiable regional interests there, the 
patrol seems to be aimed, militarily, at cutting Arab 
oil supplies moving east in the event of war. 

The Pacific Fleet might also be used to attempt 
to put pressure on Japan without precipitating all-out 
war. Attacks on Japanese shipping far out in the 
Pacific would quickly paralyze Japan’s economy but 
might not prove sufficient grounds for full-scale 
United States counteraction. Article Five of the 
Mutual Defense Treaty covers only direct attack 
upon the Japanese home islands. 

The military role of these naval forces, however, 
is currently of less significance than their psycho- 
political role. In the latter connection, they have, 


19Far Eastern Economic Review, loc. cit. 
20 Ibid. 


first, the proselytizing function Admiral Gorshkov 
described. But there is also the effect of the sheer 
presence of the fleet in Asian waters. The fleet is a 
very tangible manifestation of Soviet power, a power 
which is not yet widely welcomed in East Asia. By 
simply being there over time, the fleet will accustom 
Japanese and other East Asian leaders to its pres- 
ence. And as the presence of the fleet comes to be 
perceived as normal, increased Soviet political activ- 
ity is also likely to be seen as normal. Thus, in a 
sense, the fleet provides a cutting edge for Soviet 
political involvement. 


The Economic Factor 


Although the most important long-range Soviet 
objectives vis-a-vis Japan are to be found in the 
political and strategic realms, the Soviets for the 
present have little to offer Japan in these respects. 
Therefore, they have striven to make economics the 
foundation of the relationship. The benefits of eco- 
nomic cooperation per se, although attractive, are 
probably not of overriding significance to the Soviet | 
leaders. They have attempted to employ economic 
means in pursuit of political-strategic objectives. 
This effort has been threefold in its aims: (1) to 
promote the rapid development of Siberia and the 
Soviet Far East; (2) to provide a basis for long-term 
Soviet-Japanese cooperation; and (3) to develop a 
greater Japanese stake in a position of equidistance 
from the major powers. 

To facilitate the development of their East Asian 
territories, the Soviets have offered Japan access 
to Soviet raw materials in exchange for long-term 
credits for machinery purchases in Japan and else- 
where. Economic development of these territories 
will dramatically enhance the USSR’s power position 
in Asia.** For instance, the Baikal-Amur Railway, 
when finished (the target date for completion is’ 
1983), will make possible the economic exploita- 
tion of regions that had previously been inaccessible. 
It also seems certain that the Soviet leaders have 
committed themselves to the creation of an indus- 
trial infrastructure in Siberia during the 1980's. This 
will have a significant military impact. The gap be- 
tween Soviet and American power in the Pacific 


21 For an analysis by a Soviet writer of the resources and economic 
potential of Siberia and the Soviet Far East, see Boris N. 
Slavinsky, “Siberia and the Soviet Far East within the Framework of 
International Trade and Economic Relations,’’ Asian Survey, April 
1977. 
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The Soviet ship Kho Shi Min [Ho Chi Minh], of Vladivostok, unloads Japanese equipment which will be 
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used at new lumber operations being developed along the Baikal-Amur Railway. 


will narrow substantially, while Soviet military power 
vis-a-vis China and Japan will become overwhelming. 
In particular, the region’s development will 
strengthen the transport and supply base of the 
Soviet Pacific Fleet. 

Soviet proposals for economic cooperation with 
Japan have been formulated almost entirely on the 
basis of the requirements of rapid economic devel- 
opment rather than mutual interests. Moreover, the 
Soviets have attempted to develop cooperation on the 
basis of packages of projects, packages which include 
elements intrinsically unattractive to Japan. For 
example, in April 1974 Japanese and American 
| firms concluded an agreement with the Soviet Union 
providing one billion dollars in credit for joint ex- 
ploration for natural gas in Yakutsk,” and in June 
of that year Japan also agreed to furnish capital and 
equipment for the development of coking coal in the 
Yakutsk region. Each agreement, however, con- 
tributed either directly or indirectly to the construc- 
tion of the Baikal-Amur Railway; a part of the credit 
extended for each project was to be diverted to 
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22 The New York Times, April 24, 1974. 
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construction of the railway.” And in light of Peking’s 
sensitivity to any increased Soviet capacity to move 
personnel and equipment along the Sino-Soviet bor- 
ders, this situation potentially complicated Sino- 
Japanese relations. 

There is an additional, more subtle purpose be- 
hind Moscow's expansion of economic ties with 
Japan. The long-range development of such ties will 
provide Japan with a strong incentive to move toward 
a more balanced position in the world power quadri- 
lateral. Today, Japan for all practical purposes con- 
ducts an independent, albeit low-key, foreign policy 
even though it maintains its strategic relationship 
with the United States. For example, it has launched 
out independently in its relations with China, Viet- 
nam, North Korea, Mongolia, and the Arab states. 
In all but the first instance, Moscow has applauded 
these initiatives. Moscow would obviously like to 
cooperate with Japan in limiting China’s regional 
role and diminishing that of the United States. 

To be sure, up to now the Soviet Union has not 
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been able to fashion an economic relationship of the 
magnitude it would like with Japan. But what it 
has obtained, it has gotten almost entirely on its own 
terms, and its gains have probably surpassed its 
initial expectations. The first government-to-govern- 
ment trade agreement, covering the period 1971-75, 
was concluded in September 1971. It projected an 
increase in total volume of trade from the equivalent 
of US$791 million in 1971 to the equivalent of 
US$1.27 billion in 1975.% The actual trade turnover 
proved to be much greater: total two-way trade was 
about US$2.7 billion in 1975.%* And each of the 
major Siberian projects increased the attractiveness 
of long-term collaboration. As a Soviet writer ob- 
served in April 1975: 


Now we have the Sakhalin project covering a ten- 
year period, the Yakutsk project for over 20 years, 
the purchase of equipment in credits extended over 
eight to sixteen years. ... The year 2000... is 
figuring more and more in business transactions.”* 


Moreover, the Soviet Union, which until recently 
had no effective lobby in Japan, is gradually de- 
veloping a network of support among industries at 
all levels. Beyond fueling the obvious interests of 
the major corporations in the fields of heavy indus- 
try, Moscow is gradually creating cooperative rela- 
tions with a significant number of small and medium- 
size industrial firms in Japan. The Soviet Far East 
export-import organization, Dal’intorg, now coordi- 
nates trade with more than 100 small and medium- 
sized firms, and this number is likely to continue 
rising gradually.” 


Assumptions of Policy 


Our analysis thus far suggests a number of im- 
portant conclusions with respect to the assumptions 
that Soviet leaders employ in the formulation of 
policy toward Japan. First, it is evident that since 
early 1973, they have not expected and have not 
sought dramatic breakthroughs in their relations 
with the Japanese. They act in the belief that the 
relationship will develop to the level they desire only 


24 Bhabani Sen Gupta, Soviet-Asian Relations in the 1970’s and 
Beyond, New York, Praeger, 1976, p. 285. 

25 US Department of Commerce, Foreign Economic Trends and 
Their Implications for the United States: the USSR, Washington, 
DC, US Government Printing Office, 1977, p. 3. 

26 literaturnaya gazeta, April 2, 1975. 

27 Slavinsky, ‘loc. cit., p. 328. 


very gradually and that it is Japan which will make 
the adjustments, not the Soviet Union. For the 
present, they offer no concessions because Japan 
poses little threat, because they perceive the pros- 
pects of a close Sino-Japanese relationship as mar- 
ginal, and because their reading of Japan’s domestic 
situation and international position in the coming 
years leads them to believe that it will find better 
relations with the Soviet Union essential. 

The concept of gradualism has strongly influenced 
Soviet conduct in every aspect of the relationship. 
In an important address, frequently quoted by Soviet 
writers, General Secretary Brezhnev, on the occa- 
sion of Prime Minister Tanaka’s October 1973 visit 
to Moscow, expressed the basic Soviet conception of 
the relationship: 


The task, as we understand it, now consists in laying 
the foundation for good-neighbor relations between 


Offices of the Japanese-Soviet Trade Society of the 
island of Hokkaido, an organization uniting more than 
220 trade, industrial, and banking firms. 


—Photo by M. Demchenko/TASS via Sovfoto. 
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he Soviet Union and Japan over a really long his- 
orical period... . this task, of course, is not a simple 
ane, and it can scarcely be accomplished at a single 
troke. . . .While moving in this direction, we may 
encounter still more difficulties . .. we hope we will 
succeed in moving our positions closer together in 
some respects. The Soviet Union and Japan can hold 
different views on and make different appraisals of 
particular international problems or questions of 
bilateral relations. But we would like for the sphere 
of our differences to diminish gradually.” 


The perception that the USSR possesses superior 
leverage—politically, economically, and strategically 
—and that Japan is incapable of exercising the 
leverage it has is crucial and informative of Soviet 
policy. This view derives from Soviet appraisals of 
Japan’s domestic political situation and of her 
position in the world of power politics. 

Moscow appears confident that growing domestic 
instability in the late 1970’s and the early 1980's 
will keep Japan diplomatically weak. The coming 
years, say the Soviets, will witness social and politi- 
cal polarization in Japan. Analysts note the weakness 
of every prime minister in this decade and conclude 
that each government has proved unable to deal 
effectively with the pressing problems of Japanese 
society. Pravda, for example, took the view that the 
fall of the Tanaka government resulted from an eco- 
nomic crisis that would become inexorably more 
acute and would be a feature of Japanese society 
for many years to come.” 

The assumption that the USSR has the stronger 
bargaining position is reinforced by Soviet percep- 
tions of Japan’s international economic position. 
Its dependence on international trade, the vulner- 
ability induced by a dependence on foreign oil and 
raw materials, and growing trade conflicts with 
Europe and the United States leave Japan, say the 
Soviets, in desperate need of Soviet trade and long- 
term investment opportunities. As Pravda has put 
the matter: 


People in Tokyo remember that it is this very co- 
operation that can facilitate stable development of 
| the Japanese economy, so important during. . . 
Japan’s ever-worsening trade conflicts with the 
United States and the Common Market countries.” 
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The Soviet attitude has been bolstered further 
by what the Soviets regard as Japan’s frequent fail- 
ure to decide quickly and clearly just what economic 
relations it will accept and how firm it will be in 
negotiations. During his 1973 summit with Brezhnev, 
for example, Tanaka reversed an earlier Japanese 
posture and agreed that Japan would participate 
in Siberian development despite nonresolution of the 
territorial question; he even committed Japan’s Ex- 
port-Import Bank to provide 80 percent of the cred- 
its Japan might have to supply for the development 
of the Tyumen’ oil fields if an agreement were 
consummated. After Tanaka’s return from Moscow, 
Foreign Minister Ohira said that the territorial issue 
could be settled only in the course of the develop- 
ment of Japan-USSR relations, thus conceding the 
Soviet position. He also held that “it would not be 
proper for Japan to follow parallel lines forever,” 
meaning that Japan would not continue to make a 
resolution of the territorial question a precondition 
of involvement in Siberian projects.” 

Although the Soviets heartily applauded Japan’s 
adoption of an independent, pro-Arab policy as a 
result of the short-lived Arab suspension of oil de- 
liveries in the wake of the 1973 Middle East War, 
they clearly interpreted the action as indicative of 
Japan’s acute vulnerability and its consequently 
weak political position. Soviet commentaries after 
the autumn of 1973 came more and more to empha- 
size Japan’s tenuous economic status.” 

Statements by prominent Japanese leaders— 
especially in 1973 and 1974—to the effect that 
Japan must maintain friendly relations with all of 
the major powers and that it has become “caught” 
in the great-power triangle have quite probably 
strengthened the belief of the Soviets in the validity 
of their perceptions of Japan as diplomatically weak. 
There is perhaps no more striking example of this 
sort of remark than Foreign Minister Kiichi Miya- 
zawa’s comment to Gromyko, just prior to their 
January 1975 consultations in Moscow, that “Japan- 
Soviet relations are a life or death problem for 
Japan.” * Although this statement contains a cer- 
tain objective truth, it is exceedingly difficult to 
imagine an official of any other major world power 
making it. Such a statement gives the impression, 
correct or not, that Japan is bereft of the ability to 
bluff and incapable of standing firm. Perhaps as 
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striking as the remark itself is the fact that it 
aroused very little reaction in the Japanese printed 
media. 

Soviet policy is further informed by an expectation 
that Japan will find itself in growing conflict with 
the United States and the European Economic Com- 
munity. The Soviets follow trade negotiations be- 
tween the developed capitalist nations closely and 
regularly note protectionist measures against Japan. 
They assume that the Japanese economy requires 
ever-growing foreign markets to provide the stimulus 
needed to compensate for lagging domestic demand 
in times of recession, and they anticipate the appli- 
cation of increasingly severe restrictions by Japan’s 
capitalist trading partners. Likewise, the Soviets fore- 
see a growing division between Japan and the West 
over the course to be followed in relations with the 
Third World, because of the acute Japanese need 
to placate nations which produce raw materials. The 
implication is that these disputes will ultimately 
spill over into the political realm and compel Japan 
to adopt a more “balanced” foreign policy and ac- 
cept economic ties with the USSR on Soviet 
terms. 


Prospects 


As to the future, the tension of the present “time 
of troubles” in Japanese-Soviet relations is likely 
to recede over the next year. There are already indi- 
cations that the Soviet leadership is concerned that 
relations not be allowed to deteriorate further. These 
signals include Brezhnev’s personal meeting with 
Ishida Hirohide, Chairman of the Parliamentary 
Japanese-Soviet Friendship Society and Minister of 
Labor, on June 15 of this year** and Soviet expres- 
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sions of willingness to finally renew the bilateral 
trade pact which had expired in 1975. 

If tensions do ease somewhat, there is likely to 
be a renewed growth of economic ties. This growth 
will probably be gradual rather than spectacular, 
but in 10-15 years the cumulative impact could be 
substantial. It is this economic aspect of the rela- 
tionship that the Soviets hope will form the bridge 
between the present, when Japan remains closely 
aligned militarily with the United States, and the 
future, when the Soviets expect Japan to be com- 
pelled to end its strategic relationship with the 
Americans. 

In the early years of this decade, the Soviets. 
wanted informal cooperation at the political level, 
but they no longer have major short-range expec- 
tations in this regard. They certainly are not attempt- 
ing to found a near-term alliance. Rather, they would 
like, Over the long term, to have to deal with a Japan 
increasingly equidistant from the major powers. 
From their perspective, such a development would 
represent substantial progress and yield important 
benefits. Their goal remains the development of a 
position of political dominance in East Asia; a 
more independent Japan would facilitate this. 

They realize that should Japan assume a posture 
of equidistance, it will do so largely as a result 
of developments external to the bilateral relation- 
ship, and they assume that there is very little that 
they can do in the present situation to bring about 
such an occurrence. Therefore, they have attempted 
to anticipate long-range developments and lay the 
groundwork which will allow them to utilize these 
developments most effectively. Their scenario for 
the future is a Japan domestically divided, diplo- 
matically weak, and economically precarious. It is 
for this reason that they have found little incentive 
to be magnanimous in the case of the recent dis- 
putes. Because the Soviets have quite low near-term 
expectations and because they perceive Japan’s bar- 
gaining position as inferior, they see neither the 
necessity nor the desirability of substantial conces- 
sions at present. 
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THE LATE George Lichtheim once 
contended that we have come to 
a point where we can study Marx- 
ism dispassionately because it no 
longer is alive. Contrast this state- 
ment with the recent study of 
socialism by R. N. Berki, reviewed 
in this essay, in which the author 
argues that socialism, especially 
in its Marxist forms, is the all- 
pervasive global ideology of our 
century and that all or most im- 
portant questions of political 


theory in our age are questions 
generated within Marxist and 
socialist thought—a view that cer- 
tainly projects Marxism as a liv- 
ing ideology. 

Both of the authors | have cited 
may have been referring to the 
same phenomenon—namely, the 
variety of interpretations to which 
the ideas of Friedrich Engels and 
Karl Marx have been subjected. 
One could refer to this as the dis- 
integration of Marxism. But one 
could also see it as evidence that 
the movement or the school of 
thought to which we give that 
name is vibrantly alive today. 
What must be stressed is that 
these are not necessarily—or at 
least wholly—contradictory con- 
cepts, as | hope to demonstrate 
in the course of this essay. 

When Marx made his famous 
remark that he was not a Marxist, 
he meant to indicate that he dis- 
liked the interpretations his own 
followers and friends, including 
his sons-in-law, were giving to his 
theories. “| have sowed dragons’ 
teeth,” he once said to Engels, 
‘and have harvested fleas.” The 
truth is that Marx did not believe 
his closest friends and disciples 
understood him. Just consider the 
stormy relationship he and Engels 
had with their most loyal defender 
in Germany, Wilhelm Liebknecht. 
lt is obvious to anyone studying 
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this relationship that even during 
the life of Marx the men and wo- 
men leading the movement named 
for him were at odds with each 
other, and with the founding 
fathers themselves, over ques- 
tions of theory and political action. 
Since then, the process of dif- 
ferentiation or disintegration has 
continued; and long ago it became 
impossible to give any kind of 
authoritative definition of Marx- 
ism. It is not a movement but a 
cluster or constellation of move- 
ments. 

What holds the constituent 
parts of this constellation together 
is little more than the common 
origin, the common vocabulary, 
and the common allegiance each 
of the self-confessed Marxists 
owes (or believes he owes) to the 
ideas and policies of Engels and 
Marx. The historian observing this 
disintegration of what once 
seemed a reasonably unified and 
unambiguous movement may be 
tempted to make comparisons be- 
tween what happened in Marxism 
and what happened in previous 
schools of thought—from Chris- 
tianity to liberalism, from the her- 
itage of Plato to that of G. W. F. 
Hegel. 

| thought of both Marxism and 
liberalism when | recently read 
Edward P. Thompson’s impres- 
sive work on the rise of the Eng- 
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lish working class.’ Early in the 
book he discusses the disintegra- 
tion of English nonconformism 
into three distinct strands—the 
unitarianism of genteel intel- 
lectuals, the hard-line sectarian- 
ism of the Methodists, and the 
radicalism of the English Jaco- 
bins. His description of the Uni- 
tarians suggested the learned and 
cultured Marxism of the Frankfurt 
school; his treatment of the Jaco- 
bins made me think of contempo- 
rary Third World Marxism; and 
his remarks about Methodism re- 
minded me of Stalinism—espe- 
cially his description of the double 
function Methodism fulfilled as a 
consumption and status ethic for 
the climbers and the successful 
and as a harsh work ethic for 
the poor.’ 

If we turn from the case of 
English nonconformism to liberal- 
ism, we will probably come to the 
conclusion that a much more com- 
plicated system of classification 
will have to be thought out to ac- 
commodate the many divergent 
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schools that have developed from 
it. The conservative economics of 
Milton Friedman, the pluralist 
elitism of Robert A. Dahl, the cold 
war liberalism of W. W. Rostow 
and Samuel P. Huntington, the 
technocratic liberalism of Zbig- 
niew K. Brzezinski, the welfare 
state liberalism of John K. Gal- 
braith, and many other schools of 
thought — including democratic 
socialism and in a certain sense 
revolutionary socialism, syndical- 
ism, and anarchism—have sprung 
from the same ideological source: 
liberal and democratic theory. 
One look at the divergent pieces 
into which liberal democratic 
theory has broken will persuade 
anyone that Humpty Dumpty can- 
not be put back together again. 

Is the case with Marxism simi- 
lar? 

Ideologies have a tendency to 
disintegrate into mutually oppo- 
site schools because they have 
tensions, contradictions, unre- 
solved questions, and ambiguities 
in them to begin with. This is true 
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particularly of the most important, 
the more seminal ideologies, be- 
cause their greatness, their last- 
ing impact, is related to the fact 
that they attempt to integrate 
much or all of previous thought 
and to answer the most puzzling 
questions. With respect to Marx- 
ism, an English specialist | in 
literary criticism recently made 
the point very well in one of the 
books reviewed here: 


. . In the perspective of the his- 
tory of ideas, Marxism is not a 
single ideology, or body of doc- 
trine, or set of prescriptions of 
method in the social or human 
sciences, let alone a number of 
unambiguous prescriptions for 
relating theory to practice in 
dialectical or other ways. Like 
Darwinism, Marxism is a large 
intellectual family of alternative 
versions of all these things. It is 
so already in the writings of Marx; 
in the corpus of publications: in 
which Marx and Engels collabo- 
rated; and by the beginning of this 
century there were many expo- 
nents of Marxism . . .. whose views, 
in different areas—whether of 
dialectical or historical material- 
ism or of the development of these 
in relation to revolutionary plan- 
ning—were vastly divergent.* 


Indeed, quite a few contem- 
porary Marxists would concede 
that Marx’s ideas lend themselves | 


1E. P. Thompson, The Making of the 
English Working Class, New York, NY, 
Random House, 1966. 

2 Ibid., pp. 34, 350 ff., esp. pp. 356, 357. 
It ought to be pointed out that other 
ideologies have functioned in analogous 
dual fashion; one might adduce Confucianism, 
Lutheranism, and the ideology of free 
enterprise, which, according to some wits, 
spells free enterprise for the poor and 
socialism for the rich. 

3 A. G. Lehmann, “The Marxist as a 
Literary Critic,” in G. H. R. Parkinson, 
pp. 172-73. 


0 conflicting interpretations; a 
onvenient example would be the 
ugoslav philosopher Svetozar 
tojanovic, whose most recent 
ook is also reviewed here.* It is 
no more than common sense to 
ssume that the divergent schools 
base themselves, to some extent, 
on such conflicting interpreta- 
tions. 


HOW, THEN, might one conven- 
iently sort out the various Marx- 
isms? What schemes might one 
use to think. about this process of 
disintegration? The effort at classi- 
fication is not an arid exercise in 
empty formalism. Instead, _ it 
seems useful to worry about the 
kind of order one might impose 
on the chaos of facts, because 
sorting out, classifying, and estab- 
lishing criteria for such categor- 
ization is one essential aid to an 
understanding of what has hap- 
pened. 

A few years ago the humanist 
philosopher Henryk Skolimowski 
sought to provide such a scheme 
for classifying the divergent 
schools of Marxism. He identified 
four key concepts of Marxist 
philosophy — history, dialectics, 
praxis, and alienation—and dis- 
tinguished three positions Marx- 
ists have taken with regard to 
each of these concepts. Skolimow- 
ski then assigned to each of these 
positions a place on the con- 
tinuum from right-wing, through 
moderate, to left-wing, thus es- 
tablishing twelve definitions; and 
by distilling philosophic positions 
from a person’s writings, one 
could then identify the writer as 
right-wing, left-wing, moderate, or 
confused. The fact that Marx him- 
self, at one time or another, held 
every one of these dozen views 
might already indicate how brittle 


4 Stojanovic, pp. 138 ff., 145, 148. 


a synthesis Marxism was from 
the very beginning.° 

What Skolimowski labeled right- 
wing Marxism is an interpretation 
centering on economic determi- 
nism and the dialectic of nature; 
his left-wing Marxism might be 
characterized as focusing on the 
active subject and on a critique 
of Soviet-type societies. Such 
categories lead to strange classifi- 
cations. For instance, Engels, V. I. 
Lenin, and Leon Trotskiy come 
out as right-wing Marxists; Rosa 
Luxemburg | would guess to be a 
moderate; while Georges Sorel 
falls on the left wing. Like Marx, 
furthermore, most contemporary 
individuals would be virtually im- 
possible to classify. 

Therefore, it is my _ general 
opinion that the political labels 
picked for this scheme are mis- 
leading, and that the scheme suf- 
fers from the arbitrary choice of 
the key concepts chosen. | miss 
particularly the more political 
parameters, such as leadership, 
organization, attitude toward re- 
form, and the crucial element of 
timing. 

All cultures have their magic 
numbers: seven in Buddhism and 
Judaism, three and also twelve 
in Christianity. Sometimes an 
even holier number is the magic 
number squared: seven times 
seven recurs in the Old Testa- 
ment. For modern civilization the 
magic number seems to be two— 
the simplest schemes are binary, 
and we have computers as well as 
a numbers system based on binary 
principles. Positive science, with 
its either-or proposition, seems to 
suggest such principles. In social 
science, the holy number is two 
squared. | believe that the preva- 


SS 


5 Henryk Skolimowski, “Open Marxism 
and Its Consequences,” in Studies in 
Comparative Communism (Los Angeles, CA), 
January 1971, pp. 23-28. 
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lence of fourfold classification 
schemes in contemporary social 
science is explainable in part by 
the two-dimensionality of our 
principal medium — paper. We 
must fit our knowledge to that 
medium. 

Many years ago my friend 
Robert V. Daniels and | worked 
out a two-by-two scheme for clas- 
sifying different schools of com- 
munism. Like many other people 
we had noted that the terms 
“left” and “right” were unsatis- 
factory, if only because the ex- 
tremes often seemed to meet. In- 
deed, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., 
had just written a book, The Vital 
Center, in which he suggested that 
the left-right continuum should be 
bent to form a circle, in which 
fascism and communism met at 
the top, while liberalism was an 
entire diameter removed from 
them.°® In order to explain why one 
might think of turning a straight 
line into a circle, Daniels and | 
suggested that political positions 
within the Marxist movement be 
classified according to two criteria 
—one of them a horizontal left- 
right axis, distinguishing conserv- 
atives or reformists from radicals; 
the other, a vertical axis, repre- 
senting the political methods vari- 
ous schools or individuals pro- 
posed to use. Borrowing terms 
from Lenin, we suggested that the 
upper end of the continuum be 
called “hard,” and the lower end, 
“soft.” This classification scheme 
is not without its usefulness, as 
Daniels has shown in his book, 
The Conscience of the Revolu- 
tion.’ 


R. N. BERKI, in Socialism, has 
now come up with an interesting 


6 A. M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Vital Center, 
Boston, MA, Houghton-Mifflin, 1949. 

7R. V. Daniels, The Conscience of the 
Revolution, Cambridge, MA, Harvard 
University Press, 1960. 
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Figure 1: Marxism Schematized 
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two-dimensional scheme for clas- 
sifying socialist schools that is, | 
believe, fairly congruent with the 
Daniels model but represents a 
considerable refinement of _ it. 
Berki begins with the assertion 
that socialism is the-all-pervasive 
ideology of our century, that it 
seeks to address all of humanity 
and respond to all major prob- 
lems of today’s world. This prob- 
ably is an exaggeration, and the 
difficulty which socialism has in 
addressing some specific prob- 
lems, especially that of racism, 
may be adduced as evidence. 
Nonetheless, one must acknowl- 
edge that there is hardly a single 
Current issue which some school 
of socialism or even of Marxisrn 
is not trying to address. In any 
event, according to Berki, con- 
temporary socialism is the grand 
synthesis of all previous major 
ideological currents. It recaptures 
the component elements of 
Christianity, the Enlightenment, 
Romanticism, Jacobinism, as well 
as anti-Jacobin radicalism, and 
makes a new mix out of them. But, 
because of the disparate raw 
materials, this mix is highly un- 
stable. 


Socialism, argues Berki, has 
focused on four major problems 
of human relations, which he 
identifies as equality, liberty, ra- 
tionality, and morality. These four 
preoccupations are not, he em- 
phasizes, compatible with each 
other, so that any socialist focus- 
ing attention on any one of these 
problems is likely to neglect, ex- 
plain away, or denounce as un- 
socialist the rival schools. Egali- 
tarian, libertarian, rationalist, and 
moralist schools of socialism 
diverge from each other, inter- 
weave with each other, and influ- 
ence each other in an intricate 
and ever-changing pattern. 

Egalitarian socialism and liber- 
tarian socialism, Berki contends, 
stress utopian goals. If one super- 
imposes his scheme on_ the 
Daniels model, egalitarian social- 
ism, which Berki identifies with 
Third World revolutionary social- 
ism, falls in the upper left quad- 
rant (see the accompanying fig- 
ure), and libertarian socialism, 
which he identifies with the West- 
ern Left, the Frankfurt School, 
and the cultural revolution of the 
late 1960’s, in the lower left. The 
right half of the model represents 
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schools of socialism that stress 
practical results rather than uto 
pian goals. Rationalist socialism 
with its stress on accumulation 
organization, hard work, and tota 
control, symbolizes Stalinism; anc 
it would go in the upper right 
That leaves moralist socialism 
which represents social democ 
racy for Berki, in the lower right. 
My own summary of the majo 
groupings would differ slightl 
from that given by Berki. | would 
suggest that egalitarian and liber 
tarian Marxists are more preoccu 
pied with problems of human re 
lations, while those in the twa 
“right” quadrants lay primary em 
phasis on things and institutions 
The left-right division is that be 
tween “humanists” and “politica 
economists.” Or, one might argue 
that the former are concerned 
with the subjective preconditions 
for socialism, the latter with the 
objective ones. With regard to the 
creation of the objective precon 
ditions, the rationalist Marxists 
endorse crash programs in social 
engineering, while the moralists 
stress organic growth patterns. 
Up and down, hard and soft, it 
seems to me, correspond roughly 
to the Marxism, respectively, of 
underdeveloped or poor as com- 
pared to advanced or affluent 
countries, nations, and classes. 
Egalitarian and rationalist schools 
of Marxism are ideologies of the 
poor, while libertarian and moral- 
ist schools correspond more to the 


8 Wolfgang Leonhard, Die Dreispa/tung des 
Marxismus, Dusseldorf, Econ Verlag, 1970 
(published in translation as The Three Faces 
of Marxism, New York, NY, Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1974), distinguishes three basic 
strends of contemporary Marxism—the 
“scientific communism” of the USSR, 
Maoism, and the humanist Marxism of the 
reform communists. His classification 
scheme is based more on historic narrative 
than on conceptual divergences; and it is 
inferior to Berki’s scheme because it excludes 
the libertarians of the New Left. 


eeds of upper-class or Western 
adicalism. 

This reduction of Berki’s sug- 
zestive scheme to a two-by-two 
set of boxes is, of course, much 
oo crude to do justice to his 
cheme. For one thing, the boxes 
should be without sides; the im- 
dlication that ideological propen- 
sities exist in some finite space 
makes no sense. Second, the 
limitations of the two-dimensional 

edium are obvious. So many 
other issues enter into the making 
of any one interpretation of Marx- 
ism that even a three-dimensional 
model, shaped, say, like one of 
those fancy stars on top of Christ- 
mas trees, would not do justice 
o the complex pattern in which 
hese many issues relate to each 
other. Nonetheless, when em- 
ployed with sufficient caution as 
a mere illustrative device, the 
cheme has its uses. 

No major figure or school fits 
neatly into any one of the quad- 
rants. For instance, Soviet com- 
munism, according to Berki, com- 
bines egalitarian with rationalist 
tendencies, though he argues that 
since Lenin it has given more and 
more exclusive emphasis to ra- 
tionalism—i.e., to accumulation, 
management, and control. Thus, 
Lenin himself might be placed 
near the top of the diagram, strad- 
dling the line between egalitar- 
janism and_ rationalism, while 
Stalin would be placed much 
further to the right. In general, 

as the plethora of examples con- 
tained in Berki’s book suggests, 
the conflicts, alliances, policies, 
and philosophies of various Marx- 
ist movements might be under- 
stood more readily if we saw them 
as the interplay of these converg- 
ing and conflicting interpretations 
of the socialist heritage. 

Despite certain shortcomings, 
this classification scheme seems 
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so obvious, so self-evident, that 
one wonders why nobody has 
thought of it before. Let me test 
its usefulness here by applying 
it to a number of books which 
have little in common except that 
they all deal with various offshoots 
or transmutations of Stalinist ide- 
ology and practices. In short, they 
all deal with reform communism. 
Two of the volumes are by Yugo- 
slav philosophers. One is by a 
recent defector from the French 
Communist Party. A fourth is a 
discussion of the contributions 
made by the Hungarian philoso- 
pher Georg Lukacs, whom some 
people might be tempted to call 
a founding father of reform com- 
munism. Rounding out the list is 
a history of the beginning of the 
Yugoslav heresy. 


TO QUOTE FROM A. Ross John- 
son’s. study, when Yugoslavia 
was read out of the Cominform, 
the excommunication resolution 
of June 28, 1948 said, in part: 


The Yugoslav line can only trans- 
form Yugoslavia into a bourgeois 
republic, lead to its loss of in- 
dependence and its transforma- 
tion into a colony of the imperalist 
countries. (p. 65) 


While in retrospect some of this 
reads mildly prophetic, there was 
no basis for such a statement in 
1948. As Johnson among many 
others has pointed out, the Yugo- 
slav heresy developed slowly and 
reluctantly, and very much as an 
afterthought—i.e., as a post hoc 
rationalization of the state of ex- 
communication in which the re- 
gime found itself, very much 
against its wishes and its expecta- 
tions. The Yugoslav party had be- 
gun as the most loyal of all Stalin- 
ist parties; and Titoism represents 
the gradual and piecemeal adjust- 
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ment to the party’s having been 
read out of the fold. Each individ- 
ual adjustment was controversial; 
and some problems raised rela- 
tively early remained forever un- 
resolved, chief among them the 
controversy over the role of the 
League of Communists. Within the 
ranks of Communist parties, the 
Yugoslav case has remained 
unique. More important, one 
should note that few if any of the 
ideological adjustments made by 
the Yugoslavs were inspired or 
even informed by previous genera- 
tions of critics and heretics. In- 
stead, the changes were initiated 
as if in an ideological void. This 
is to be explained principally by 
the isolation from Marxist tradi- 
tions which Stalinism had imposed 
on all its adherents. 

All these generalizations can be 
drawn quite conveniently from 
Johnson’s book. Unfortunately, 
his account breaks off precisely 
when the story becomes more in- 
teresting, because in time the 
ideological isolation of the Yugo- 
slav Marxists was ended. Western 
influences—specifically, the influ- 
ences of Western Marxist and 
socialist intellectuals on Yugoslav 
ideologists—intensified markedly; 
and partly as a result of this in- 
creasing intellectual intercourse, 
Yugoslav theory in the last ten to 
fifteen years has become some- 
thing quite new. 

Earlier attempts at formulating 
reform communism had been, so 
to say, in-house movements. The 
customary slogan of such _at- 
tempts was “back to Lenin.” If 
Berki’s classification scheme 
makes sense—and | think it does 
—then we can understand this 
slogan as meaning an effort to 
revive the egalitarian principles 
which, in Lenin’s ideology, merged 
with his strong rationalist preoc- 
cupations. Occasionally, reform 
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communism also sought to revive 
elements of the Menshevik or 
social democratic traditions—i.e., 
it voiced concerns over the de- 
cline of democratic relations with- 
in the movement or, to use Berki’s 
formulation, the loss of moralist 
principles. 

Those Yugoslavs who in the last 
decade or two have cultivated 
intellectual discourse with West- 
ern radicals have discovered the 
humanist Marx—a Marx in whose 
writing not only moralist and 
egalitarian but also libertarian 
concerns are expressed strongly 
and are synthesized in a mixture 
which is as sophisticated as it is 
puzzling and obscure. 


ONE PRECIPITATE of this redis- 
covery is Mihajlo Markovic’s From 
Affluence to Praxis: Philosophy 
and Social Criticism, a collection 
of lectures he gave at an Ameri- 
can university. Like many of his 
colleagues, Markovi¢ has dis- 
covered the humanist Marx; and 
he is obviously aware how im- 
portant the discovery is. Why, 
then, is his book such tedious 
reading? First, because he is now 
relating his discovery to his Ameri- 
can students. That, however, is 
the wrong audience. Either they 
are on the left, in which case 
he is not telling them anything 
new—indeed, he is telling them 
things they might know better 
than he. Or else they are politically 
conservative or indifferent, in 
which case they are not likely to 
listen to a Yugoslav Marxist. The 
message is therefore bound to 
fall flat. 

Of course, many authors really 
are talking to themselves even 
when it seems that they are ad- 
dressing their readers. What is 
Markovic telling himself in these 
lectures? Several things, | be- 
lieve. 


The first is that the Marxist 
movement and its ideology can 
be rescued from the many errors 


into which they have lapsed. 
These errors include Maoism 
(Berki’s egalitarian socialism), 


which Markovic dismisses with a 
few shrugs as obviously not worth 
discussing seriously; social de- 
mocracy, which he _ tends to 
characterize as ‘“economism”; 
the New Left; and finally “stat- 
ism,” a word which stands for 
Stalinism and which appears to 
him to be the most pernicious 
perversion of Marxism. (Curiously, 
while the entire book is pointed 
against Stalinism, little is said 
about the role of the superpowers 
in world affairs, about the eco- 
nomic, political, and military in- 
fluence they wield and the effect 
this has had on contemporary 
society. That, together with other 
failings, gives this book a sur- 
prisingly dreamy, unrealistic air.) 

His second message seems to 
be that the Yugoslav Marxists have 
found at least some of the for- 
mulas by which the reintegration 
and revival of Marxism can be 
achieved. And a third message | 
read out of his lectures is the 
conviction that this reinvigorated 
ideology is valid everywhere. | am 
Surprised to read this in a book 
written by a Yugoslav. Yugoslavs 
more than most other Marxists 
ought to know that most words 
about human society in general 
are empty because each culture, 
each nation, must go its own road 
toward curing itself of inhumani- 
ties. Obviously, his perspective is 
far removed from Berki’s recogni- 
tion that the kind of socialism 
responding to the needs of, say, 
Western intellectuals may be quite 
different from that suitable for 
Third World revolutionaries, West- 
ern labor leaders, or Soviet indus- 
trial magnates. 
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| see this failing linked to 
certain tendency Markovic has te 
view philosophy as an independen 
variable, detached from politics 
Orthodox Marxists would call this 
the idealist fallacy. Thus the vari 
Ous errors he criticizes are ex 
plained purely as philosophic in 
adequacies, not linked to any in 
terests or to the needs of the 
system in which they originated 
One might argue that he does not 
offer a Marxist analysis of wh 
Marxism disintegrated after the 
death of its founders. 

The book’s main failing, how 
ever, is that its author has not 
managed to liberate himself fro 
the dogmatism in which as amem 
ber of the communist movement 
he was reared. His typical ap 
proach to a philosophic problem 
is something like the following: 
First, we are confronting a ques- 
tion or a problem. We find that we 
are using confusing terminology; 
hence, we ourselves are confused. 
How can we get out of our con- 
fusion? One might think that there 
were several possible ways: one 
could throw out the vocabulary 
and adopt more suitable terms; 
one might simply use the old vo- 
cabulary with added caution; or 
one might examine reality so that 
new knowledge could lead to new 
understanding. Markovic’s  solu- 
tion is none of these. Instead, he 
urges his readers to consult Marx. 
In short, he seeks to solve phiio- 
sophic problems by reference to 
holy writ. 

Admittedly, Marx often yields) 
interesting suggestions. He was a! 
learned and profound man whose 
sketchy and obscure philosophic 
remarks point to many fruitful new! 
avenues of thought. Unfortunately, | 
Markovic does not, in my opinion, 
come up to Marx’s subtleties. In- 
stead, his attempt to integrate 
egalitarian, moralist, and libertar- 


an Marxism with the rationalist 
tradition of Stalinism falls flat. 
| am tempted to refer to Markovic 
as an Aristotelian Marxist, who 
seeks to’ do nothing in excess but 
o steer cautiously between the 
extremes. All answers he gives are 
tated as syntheses between ex- 
tremes; but the extremes usually 
re given in their most absurd 
forms, and what is declared to 
be a synthesis is often in fact 
a tepid, shallow, and frequently 
unconvincing middle position. It 
seems to me that there is a direct 
link between the pedestrianism of 
his syntheses and his inability to 
recognize the brittleness of the 
grand synthesis attempted by 
Marx himself. 

Because dogmatic ballast en- 
cumbers him, Markovic has seri- 
ous trouble dealing with problems 
that have arisen since the death 
of Marx. The most obvious ex- 
ample of such a problem is the 
question whether contemporary 
technology represents a promise 
or a threat and what role techno- 
crats might play in a more desir- 
able society. Markovic is as con- 
fused about, as he is fascinated 
by, these issues. Is this because 
Marx himself lived too early to be 
aware of nuclear energy and com- 
puter technology? 

In dismissing this one attempt 
to put the Humpty Dumpty of 
Marxism together again as inade- 
quate, | am suggesting that it 
will not convince any of the 
‘schools Berki has identified as 
issuing from the socialist move- 
ment—libertarians, moralists, ra- 
tionalists, egalitarians. Nor does it 
present a synthesis appealing to 
-non-Marxists either of the left or 
of the right. 


SVETOZAR STOJANOVIC, in Be- 
tween Ideals and Reality, ad- 
dresses much the same issues as 
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does Markovic in his lectures. But 
there are significant differences. 
Stojanovic is much less dogmatic, 
much more critical of the social- 
ist tradition. He dwells much more 
on the tensions in Marx’s own writ- 
ings; and some of his efforts to 
synthesize the divergent interpre- 
tations sound somewhat more 
convincing — for instance, his 
definition of dialectical thinking 
as a careful avoidance of the 
errors of utopianism and deter- 
minism (p. 27). 

Stojanovic provides rich, pro- 
vocative, stimulating ideas on the 
degeneration of revolutions and 
again and again returns to the 
theme of rembourgeoisement. His 
treatment of statism is bolder 
than that of Markovic; he views 
it as a new form of class society 
and draws analogies between 
Stalinism and the feudal and 
clerical systems of the Middle 
Ages. Unlike Markovic, he does 
not get stuck in the realm of 
ideas. Instead, he links ideas with 
practice and thus enriches his 
critique—for instance, in his 
treatment of democratic central- 
ism. Moreover, he draws his criti- 
cal ideas not only from Marx, 
but also from Waclaw Machajski, 
Roberto Michels, Bruno Rizzi, 
James Burnham, and_ other 
“bourgeois” social scientists. In- 
deed, although his chapter on 
bourgeois, socialist, and fascist 
democracy does not, in my 
opinion, come up to the general 
standard of his book, his 
major thesis—that socialist move- 
ments should stop criticizing 
bourgeois democracy and instead 
start learning from it (p. 107) 
—is remarkable. So is his cour- 
ageous and provocative treatment 
of the means-end dialectic (also 
known as the problem of dirty 
hands) and his argument that, 
even under a socialist state, work- 
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ers must be able to resist exploita- 
tion and therefore require the 
right to strike. 

In short, even though Stojano- 
vic still shies away from criticizing 
Lenin and is enough of a Leninist 
to accept without question the 
need for a revolutionary vanguard 
(which he considers to be demo- 
cratic), this book is a bold attempt 
to reinfuse libertarian, egalitarian, 
and moralist ideas into a Marxism 
grown sclerotic with rationalism. 
He becomes vague and unconvinc- 
ing only when he discusses con- 
structive alternatives to current 
socialist and capitalist systems. 
His proposal for an integral social- 
ist community is offered as a solu- 
tion to the problem of reconciling 
the demands for freedom and 
order; it attempts to steer clear of 
the extremes of what he calls 
“anarcho-liberalism” and market 
socialism. But even as a verbal 
solution, his proposal sounds 
hollow. Similarly, his notion of 
“socialist personalism” as a means 
to reconcile the need for hierarchy 
with that for autonomy seems little 
more than a phrase. These fail- 
ings, however, do not detract from 
the value of his effort to revitalize 
Yugoslav Marxist theorizing. 


IN CONTRAST, Roger Garaudy’s 
The Crisis in Communism, a book 
for which the author was kicked 
out of the French Communist 
Party, is not a synthesis of any- 
thing, but must be described as 
an abortive rescue operation. Ob- 
viously, Garaudy felt a growing 
sense of embarrassment at the 
development of the Soviet system 
and at its oppressive influence 
on his own and other Western 
Communist parties. Just as obvi- 
ously, he seems to have sensed 
the need for an updating of Marx- 
ist ideas, especially in light of the 
technological revolutions of our 
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century and the process of de- 
colonization that has gone on over 
the last few decades. Garaudy, 
however, appears inclined to ac- 
complish such updating without 
giving up too much of the Marxist 
holy writ, including the strategy, 
tactics, and organizational pattern 
with which he has been familiar 
as a veteran communist. His book 
proves that either this cannot be 
done or that it would take a more 
learned and more profound per- 
son than he to achieve such a 
reintegration. 

Garaudy demonstrates that 
mere indignation at having been 
duped is inadequate unless 
backed up by solid knowledge 
and philosophic sophistication. He 
has neither. In ignorance he per- 
mits himself gross inanities about 
such subjects as democratic poli- 
tics in the United States, capital- 
ism in general, and the social con- 
sequences of the computer revolu- 
tion. His principal thesis, unsup- 
ported by any evidence whatever, 
deserves to be quoted: 


For the first time in history the 
demands of economic and tech- 
nological development and _ the 
demands of democracy and of 
human development are both pro- 
ceeding in the same direction be- 
Cause economic and technological 
development increasingly postu- 
lates the full expansion of what 
is especially human in man, his 
aptitude for creation. (p. 39) 


He comes up with equally naive 
notions about long-range develop- 
ment prospects in the major coun- 
tries of the world, including a 
surprising utopian vision of a pur- 
poseful and prosperous capitalist 
world. As for political action pro- 
grams; he appears to me to be 
hopelessly lost between the con- 
viction that revoiution is inevitable 


and the understanding that both 
Soviet communism and Western 
capitalism must be humanized 
by gradual reforms. In the end, his 
formula for solving the world’s 
problems turns out to be a new 
dialogue among. civilizations— 
among the capitalist West, the 
communist East, and the develop- 
ing South. His book, far from con- 
tributing to the reintegration of 
Marxism, demonstrates the diffi- 
culty of even beginning the task. 


FEW PEOPLE seem to have been 
as eminently qualified for the latter 
exercise as the philosopher and 
critic Georg Lukacs, who is the 
subject of the final book under 
review. A towering intellect, with 
solid education in philosophy, 
sociology, and literary criticism, 
he acquired a good deal of ex- 
perience in_ practical radical 
politics, to which strong moral 
impulses had driven him—im- 
pulses which he was to continue 
confessing throughout his _ life. 
Egalitarian considerations _im- 
pelled him, during World War |, 
to join the Marxist movement and 
the Communist party. His /ibertar- 
ian side was expressed in his 
strong identification with the 
Hegelian philosophic — tradition; 
and his rationalism came to the 
fore in his discovery of Lenin. 
Thus, at least on the level of 
theory, or more precisely on the 
level of vocabulary, he seemed 
to be striving for a synthesis of the 
divergent elements which, accord- 
ing to Berki, make up the Marxist 
heritage. Indeed, by focusing on 
literature and art, Lukacs added 
estheticism as a _ possible fifth 
dimension to this structure. From 
the beginning of his adult life he 
strove, foremost, to bring culture 
to the workers, to preserve it for 
them. Perhaps this could be sub- 
sumed under one or several of 
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the other four preoccupations. In 
any event, his contributions to 
Marxist esthetics have made a 
profound impact. 

Lukacs was one of the fore- 
most pioneers of a humanist un- 
derstanding of Marxism. His 
thoroughly Hegelian understand- 
ing of the Marxian dialect is all 
the more remarkable because he 
elaborated it long before the 
Economic and Philosophical Man- 
uscripts of 1844, which make this 
interpretation plausible, were pub- 
lished. In line with his highly 
sophisticated understanding of 
Marxist philosophy, he advanced 
or revived concepts which every 
student of Marx must use today— 
totality, concreteness, alienation, 
fetishism, objectification, media- 
tion, praxis, to name only a few. 

In short, Lukacs might be 
characterized as a revisionist in 
the noblest sense of the word. Yet 
doubts remain about the lasting 
impact of his accomplishment, be- 
cause his attempt at reintegrating 
the divergent elements of Marxist 
philosophy, on closer examination, 
is seriously flawed. | think that the 
chief flaw is a glaring gap between 
his lofty words and his ac- 
tual political behavior. Lukacs 
preached high moral principles 
but showed no sympathy for 
moralist interpretations of Marxist 
political practices. He was con- 
scious of the cultural tasks intel- 
lectuals had to perform for the 
working class; but, in contrast to 
Antonio Gramsci, whose theories 
he did not appreciate, he seems 
to have been concerned primarily 
with preserving narrowly selected 
elements of bourgeois culture. A 
self-confessed dialectician, he 
loathed all forms of avantgardism, 
even though it could easily be 
argued that avantgardists have 
been the foremost dialecticians of 
our age. A philosopher of freedom, 


e nonetheless felt the urge to 
attach himself to a strong historic 
orce—which happened to be the 
Russian Revolution and its heirs. 

On the level of pure theory, 

ukacs’ synthesis at first appears 
mpressive. In practice, however, 

uch of it turns out to be an 
slaborate, sometimes labored, 
bften talmudistic and obscure, 
apology for what Berki calls the 
rationalist interpretation of Marx- 
sm, i.e., Stalinism. By instinct a 
sritic and a revisionist, Lukacs 
saved in whenever he was disci- 
blined. Indeed, one could easily 
argue that by its very nature his 
ethod, his interpretation of 
arxism, was inadequate for a 
critical and radical understanding 
of Stalinist and  post-Stalinist 
societies. 

Moreover, while his sermons on 
the moral duty of the intellectual 
are in the end no more than com- 
plicated and obscure abstractions, 

is judgments of actual political 
events or actual works of art often 
are sources of keen embarrass- 
ment for his admirers. The book 
reviewed here, edited by G. H. R. 
Parkinson, was written by sympa- 
thetic left-wing authors who 
genuinely would like to learn from 
Lukacs. But in their articles they 
take him apart rather unceremoni- 
ously, dwelling on his political con- 
servatism or fickleness, his philo- 
sophic mistakes, the capricious 
manner in which he at times uses 
crucial terms, his esthetic stuffi- 
ness, and his sheer ignorance 
about many things he discusses 
authoritatively. Several of the con- 
tributors show that it is possible 
to translate his prose into clear 
language; but much of his writing 
reflects dogmatism, prejudice, or 
philosophic inadequacies. Very 
probably, one could attribute many 
of these failings to the excessive 
influence of what Berki has called 
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the rationalist interpretation of 
the Marxist heritage. 

While this suggests that, in the 
final analysis, Lukacs has failed 
as a reform communist, one must 
be aware that the effects of any- 
one’s writings are unpredictable. 
His own position as a life-long 
outsider who desperately wanted 
to stay within the movement is 
sufficiently ambiguous—and his 
language is so opaque, his terms 
so slippery—that his works could 
easily be used by reformers as 
well as conservatives within the 
communist camp. Probably, how- 
ever, the ideological bureaucrats 
of managerial communism would 
hesitate to quote him even when 
he agrees with them, because his 
vocabulary contains too many 
words from the language of liber- 
tarian and egalitarian Marxism. 


WORDS, ONCE UTTERED, acquire 
a life of their own and continue 
to haunt the consciousness of 
successive generations. Our 
society has precious little in com- 
mon with that of John Locke or 
that of Adam Smith. Yet their 
words are part of the political 
culture which we pass on to suc- 
cessive generations as hallowed 
parts of our intellectual heritage. 
Once a year the mummy of 
Jeremy Bentham is rolled out of 
its closet so he can participate in 
a board meeting. Far more often 
we take the words of Kant, Hume, 
Mill, and many other ideological 
saints out of their shrines to dis- 
play and disseminate them; and 
surely there are always people 
whose behavior is changed by the 
ideas they learn. The liberal heri- 
tage has not, of course, prevented 
the movement based upon these 
ideas from going in its many 
divergent directions, if only be- 
cause the classics of liberal 
ideology, no less than those of 
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Marxism, rest upon a solid founda- 
tion of ambiguities. Nonetheless, 
they still speak to us with persua- 
sive voices, perhaps precisely 
because they are ambiguous. 

Berki seems to think that in 
the long run the Marxist move- 
ment will manage to reintegrate 
itself: egalitarians, exemplified by 
Mao’s brand of Marxism, will feel 
compelled to move closer to ra- 
tionalism; moralists will yield to 
the prodding conscience of liber- 
tarian traditions. With growing 
affluence and political stability, 
the exclusive emphasis which 
Soviet and East European party 
leaders have given to rationalist 
considerations will mellow, so that 
the gentler humanist values con- 
tained in the Marxian synthesis 
can be accommodated. 

What appears more likely to 
me, however, is a continuation of 
a dialectic in which divergences 
and reintegrations intermingle 
with each other in a continual ebb 
and flow—excited at times, quies- 
cent at others. Each generation 
of Marxists since the death of the 
founders has faced similar am- 
biguities and dilemmas. Each 
generation of Marxists, having to 
make painful choices, has felt 
the need to justify them by refer- 
ence to the founders’ writings. 
Accompanied by the resultant 
noise of words, the process of 
differentiation has brought forth 
ever more divergent schools that 
have little more in common than 
their joint allegiance to the move- 
ment’s holy writ. But the very fact 
of differentiation compels genera- 
tion after generation of Marxist 
ideologists to attempt yet another 
reintegration. 

To the extent that 20th-century 
political thought is generally com- 
mitted to some sort of socialism, 
Marx has replaced Kant, Locke, 
and other 18th century philoso- 
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phers as one of the universal 
points of reference. We—or if not 
we, then the vast majority of con- 
temporary political theorists — 
haul him out of the closet of his- 
tory, making his ideas the points 
of departure and return. 

But as Locke’s philosophy be- 
came increasingly less adequate 
as a response to problems of the 


industrial age, with the result that 
reference to him was rendered 
more and more academic, so one 
might foresee that the ideas of 
Marx and Engels, however time- 
less in their profundity, sophistica- 
tion, and humaneness, will in- 
creasingly reveal their inadequacy 
to deal with problems of the nu- 
clear age. Marx will then join 
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OLD DEBATES never die. They 
fade away into boredom and wait 
to be flogged back to apparent 
life in a new reincarnation. Twenty 
years ago this magazine hosted a 
lively discussion on the role of 
ideology versus power politics in 
determining Soviet foreign policy. 
One would have thought that, in 


particular, Richard Lowenthal’s 
contribution at that time, or 
Zbigniew Brzezinski’s /deo/ogy 
and Power in Soviet Politics pub- 
lished some years later, had set- 
tled the issue by demonstrating 
the mutual dependence and _in- 
terpenetration of national interest 
and ideology, the diversity of 
dimensions and of functions of the 
latter, and the different levels of 
impact on policy, and of suscepti- 
bility to change, of ideological and 
power considerations.’ But the 
same crude dichotomies between 
ideology and power have re- 
emerged intact after a generation 
in current debates about détente, 


1See Richard Lowenthal, “The Logic 
of One-Party Rule,” in Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), March-April 
1958, pp. 21-30. Other contributors to the 
discussion were R. N. Carew Hunt, Samuel 
L. Sharp, and J. L. H. Keep. See also 
Zbigniew K. Brzezinski, /deology and Power 
in Soviet Politics, New York, NY, Praeger, 
1962. 
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Plato and Aristotle, St. Augusti 

and Machiavelli, Rousseau, Hege 
and many others, on the pedesté 
we reserve for the most seminég 
thinkers of our culture. He will b 
as alive to our intellectual trad 
tion as they. But his moveme 

will have disintegrated as irrevod 
ably as the Humpty Dumpty ¢d 
18th-century liberalism. 


the significance of Soviet arms 
policies, Soviet attitudes toward 
change in Western Europe, and 
the source of Soviet conduct i 
Africa. 

Western commentators are no 
entirely to blame for this, o 
course. Their renewed polemics 
have been fueled by more rele 
vant debates among Soviet dissi 
dents—notably Aleksandr Solzhe 
nitsyn, Andrey Sakharov, and no 
Aleksandr Zinoviev—about the 
importance of ideology to the éx 
istence of the Soviet regime, and 
by the emergence of apparent 
new discrepancies between com 
munist theory and Soviet practice 
or between the Kremlin leader- 
ship’s international and domestic 
behavior patterns. The effusive- 
ness of the 1972 Soviet-America 
Moscow summit gave rise to a 
record number of announcements 
concerning the demise of the cold 
war and of the Marxist-Leninist 


lement in Soviet policy. The crisis 

détente since 1973, new data 
bout the Soviet military effort, 
nd increased domestic repres- 
jon within the Soviet Union, on 

e other hand, have evoked no 

ess extreme or uncritical pro- 
Ouncements about a return to 
stalinism and a supposedly im- 
nutable Communist drive for 
vorld domination. 

Fortunately for observers of the 
Jebate now in progress, interpre- 
ations of foreign policies, like 
‘secular ideologies” as opposed to 

etaphysical or religious doc- 
‘ines, are vulnerable at least to 
some historical verification. In 
this respect, late reviewers reap 
the benefits of hindsight. 

Three years after it was written, 
Robin Edmonds’ celebration in 
Soviet Foreign Policy 1962-1973 
of annus mirabilis 1973 and of the 
end of the cold war evokes a nos- 
talgic smile even more than criti- 
cism. And Alain Besancon’s apo- 
calyptic (though ambiguous) 
prophecies in his Court traité de 
soviéto/ogie of a return to War 
Communism (complete with great 
purges) and cold war, or at least 
of a grand dilemma between these 
two policies and their opposites, 
New Economic Policy (NEP) and 
détente, are even harder to take 
seriously after one has witnessed 
Soviet “exercises in temporizing” 
at the 25th Congress of the CPSU 
and in the Tenth Five-Year Plan. 
Besancon’s prophecies seem even 
less convincing in light of the 
compromises indicated by the 
draft of the new Soviet Constitu- 
tion issued on June 4, 1977.’ 

Of the three books under re- 
view, in fact, the least obsolete is 
the oldest one. W. W. Kulski’s 
The Soviet Union in World Affairs, 
1964-1972 was written in 1971- 


2 Pravda (Moscow), June 4, 1977. 
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72, under the spell of the 1972 
summit accords and of that year’s 
slogan of a ‘‘pentagonal world.” Its 
theoretical bias is not dissimilar 
to that of Soviet Foreign Policy, 
1962-1973, that is, a rather crude 
emphasis on the prevalence of 
national interest over ideology. But 
its value is indicated by its sub- 
title, “A Documented Analysis.” 
The bulk of the volume consists 
of materials quoted from Soviet 
books and scholarly journal arti- 
cles, especially those written by 
collaborators of such specialized 
organizations as the Institute of 
World Economy and International 
Relations (IMEMO) and the USA- 
Canada Institute. More than the 
comments of our three Western 
authors, these extensive quota- 
tions offer a fascinating insight 
into the evolution of the increas- 
ingly important breed of Soviet 
analyst that stands at the cross- 
roads between practical strategy 
on the one hand and ideological 
justification and dogma on the 
other. 

The Edmonds and Besancon 
books, in contrast, are interesting 
less for what they tell us about the 
mental processes at work in the 
formulation of Soviet policy than 
for their perfect illustration of the 
most classic idiosyncrasies of the 
nationalities and professions of 
their respective authors. Never 
have the qualities and the faults 
of the pragmatic, anti-ideological 
British diplomat and those of the 
brilliant and systematic French 
intellectual been carried to more 
spectacular extremes. In the first 
case, sound common sense and 
attention to detail are so empha- 
sized as to create a certain blind- 
ness to the differing logics of alien 
personalities, cultures, and ideolo- 
gies; in the other, a fascination 
with precisely the “logic of the 
absurd”—or “‘supersense,” to use 
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Hannah Arendt’s formula and her 
definition of ideology as “the logic 
of an idea” substituted for reality’ 
—combines with the French pro- 
pensity for “logical delirium” to 
produce a result which is con- 
stantly on the verge of falling into 
the same contempt for concrete 
individual facts and messy reali- 
ties as the totalitarian doctrine 
which the author so_ brilliantly 
exposes. 

In a way, the two approaches 
neatly complement one another. 
French logic qualified by British 
facts may be just what is needed 
to understand the policies of 
Stalin’s bureaucratic epigones. 
But Edmonds wanted to present 
more than a mere chronology of 
Soviet foreign policies; and 
Besancon more than a shorter 
and more literary version of The 
Origins of Totalitarianism. Both 
authors wanted to provide inter- 
pretations of the dominant trends 
in Soviet policy. In this area, their 
interpretations are incompatible 
with one another. Further, both 
are probably at variance with one 
or more of the basic parameters 
which, beyond vaguely defined no- 
tions of national interest and 
ideology, determine Soviet foreign 
policy, i.e., the logic of Communist 
rule, the logic of nuclear weapons, 
and the logic of industrial society. 


THE PURPOSE and the general 
thesis of Edmonds’ book are very 
clearly stated in his introduction. 
Edmonds lays stress on what 
strikes him as the fundamental 
change which took place between 
1962, when the United States and 
the Soviet Union were on the brink 
of thermonuclear war during the 
Cuban missile crisis, and 1973, 
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3 See Hannah Arendt, The Origins of 
Totalitarianism, New York, NY, Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1951. 
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when the cold war “was over.’’ He 
dates the change, symbolically, 
from the Agreement on Preven- 
tion of Nuclear War signed during 
the Soviet-American Washington 
summit meeting of June 1973, 
and tests it by contrasting the 
events of October 1962 and those 
of the October 1973 Middle East 
crisis. He ascribes the change first 
of all to the USSR’s accession to 
global strategic nuclear power 
during the period, and secondly to 
the needs of the Soviet economy. 
Both factors, but primarily the 
first, opened a gap between the 
theory and practice of Soviet pol- 
icy, one which for a Marxist could 
not exist, and for a non-Marxist 
could not be tolerated indefi- 
nitely.” 

Indeed, during the crucial dec- 
ade culminating in annus mirabilis 
1973, according to Edmonds, the 
gap was closed by “the inexorable 
logic of strategic nuclear power,” 
thanks to which “the relationship 
between the two superpowers had 
to become positive.” His book is 
an attempt to document this evo- 
lution and to draw some conclu- 
sions about the future. While he 
hedges these conclusions by dis- 
tinguishing three possible scenar- 
ios and by outlining a realistic list 
of potential variables—created, 
for example, by the lack of ground 
rules in the Middle East, the tech- 
nological temptation of strategic 
breakthroughs, nuclear prolifera- 
tion, and instability in Eastern 
Europe—he clearly sees the basic 
parameters of Soviet foreign policy 
noted above (i.e., the imperatives 
of nuclear security and the need 
for modern technology, both 
making for agreements with the 
West) as decisive. Ultimately, the 
key to the book lies in its point of 
departure, namely, the assertion 
that the motivating force of Soviet 
foreign policy is the pursuit of 


national interest, “at most only 
slightly distorted by the lens of 
Marxism-Leninism.” 

This postulate is quite surpris- 
ing, since Edmonds recognizes the 
specifics of the Communist atti- 
tude toward international rela- 
tions (for instance, the dynamic, 
conflictual, and asymmetrical 
character of the Soviet notion of 
“correlation of forces,” as op- 
posed to the Western notions of 
balance and stability) when he 
sees them. But he tends to dis- 
miss them as inevitable rationali- 
zations, as the following passage 
reveals: 


In a private conversation a Soviet 
statesman or official appears to a 
non-Marxist observer to think and 
reason in the same manner as he 
does himself. But when time per- 
mits, or the occasion—such as a 
Party Congress—requires, the 
same statesman or Official will 
speak in a different tongue. To 
take a concrete example, the 
Soviet Prime Minister may indeed 
have told his Japanese interloc- 
utor in September 1968 that the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia in the 
previous month was unavoidable 
because the national survival of 
the Soviet Union was at stake— 
an argument derived from pure 
Realpolitik—but publicly the in- 
vasion was justified by appeal to 
the Marxist concept of proletarian 
internationalism. Without such a 
justification the Soviet leadership 
would have fe/t embarrassed, be- 
cause their mandate to rule at 
home and to act abroad depends 
on the ultimate sanction of Marx- 
ist-Lenist doctrine. (p. 155) 


This evaluation brings irresistibly 
to mind a quote from yet another 
Briton, Hugh Seton-Watson: 

What 200,000 Communist party 
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Officials, from Brezhnev down t 
the secretaries of party branche 
in factories or collective farms 
te// their subjects is all camo 
flage: the real views of the Sovi¢ 
leaders are what some nice gu 
from the Soviet delegation at th 
U.N. said over a quiet drink, o 
what an itinerant Midwestern sc 
entist heard from some friend! 
academician in Novosibirsk.‘ 


Surely, in the case of the 
Czechoslovak invasion, the public 
explanation was more revealing 
than the private one. But the rea 
point is that the opposition be 
tween the two explanations carrie$ 
all the artificiality of the abstrac 
distinction between ideology anc 
realpolitik. While it is indeed 
true that the Soviet leaders aré 
concerned with survival rathe 
than with the proletariat, the rele 
vant questions which must be 
answered ask whose survival anc 
what threatens it. Certainly, i 
1968 the Soviet leaders were con- 
cerned with the survival of their 
own rule over the Soviet Union 
and over its empire, because their 
legitimacy and their authority 
would have been threatened by 
the spread of an alternative form 
of socialism or by the return of a 
Satellite to capitalism. They did 
not see the survival of their coun- 
try threatened by any danger of 
German aggression or of military 
imbalance in Europe. If inter- 
preted as “ruling-class solidarity,” 
therefore, proletarian or socialist 
internationalism is a more realistic 
and useful formulation for explain- 
ing the Soviet invasion than vague 
terms like “national interest” or 
realpolitik. 

The other criticism which can 
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* Quoted in Robert Conquest, ‘A New 
Russia? A New World?” Foreign Affairs (New 
York, NY), April 1975, p. 496. 


> made of the book has already 
sen alluded to. With hindsight, 
ne can see that developments 
Hated to the October 1973 war 
the Middle East, which in Ed- 
onds’ view represented the con- 
immation of détente and of the 
ange taking place in Soviet 
licy, have been interpreted by 
ost Western public opinion and 
y half the commentators on the 
lar as the most striking exposure 
f détente and its effects as illu- 
ory. Perhaps the most reasonable 
iterpretation is that the structure 
this crisis, from the Soviet per- 
pective, was not all that dissim- 
ar from that of the Cuban missile 
risis or of the 1967 Arab-Israeli 
ar: first adventurism, then dia- 
9gue with the United States, and 
wentually retreat, once the crisis 
hreatened to escalate. In any 
ase, as Edmonds himself half 
idmits in his postscript about 
1974, détente has been going 
ownhill since 1973. This may be 
srimarily because of events in the 
Nest (e.g., the energy crisis, US 
estrictions on trade with coun- 
ries barring free emigration, 
atergate, and President Carter’s 
ampaign on human rights and 
hange of negotiating position at 
SALT); but some weight must also 
be given to Soviet behavior. 

In this respect the most trouble- 
some problem for Edmonds’ thesis 
is neither the recent increase of 
repression and pressure for uni- 
formity within the Soviet empire 
(although the entirely predictable 
fact that détente abroad must 
bring hardening at home, at least 
in the short run, casts doubt on 
the ability of the superpowers’ 
relationship to become a positive 
one), nor evidence of an increased 
Soviet military effort (although 

| this effort is increasingly hard to 
| rationalize in terms of the simple 
pursuit of parity). It is, rather, 


Moscow’s 
reminiscent of Soviet behavior 
under Khrushchev, to get involved 
in remote international problem 
areas like Angola and Ethiopia, 
only now from a stronger base 
than Khrushchev had and with 
greater ability to project power. 
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increased propensity, 


Edmonds divides his_ historical 


account into three parts: (1) Khru- 
shchev’s foreign policy, or the 
years of adventure; (2) the foreign 
policy of the collective leadership, 
or the years of consolidation; and 


(3) Brezhnev’s foreign policy, or 


the years of negotiation. Surely, 


however, this last characterization 
is insufficient for the most recent 
period, which one is tempted to 
label the years of “hot peace,” 


that is, of the mutually destabiliz- 


ing combination of cooperation 


and competition. Looking exclu- 


sively at the Soviet side and com- 
paring the most recent period with 
preceding ones, is it not fair to say 


that we are witnessing years of 


expansion, or, rather, of consoli- 
dated adventurism? Is not this 
newest phase characterized both 
by increased control within the 
empire and by increased dyna- 
mism abroad, the latter based on 
an increased ability to project 
power? This combination would 
transcend the classical dilemma 
that Soviet leaders have faced of 
choice between emphasis on con- 
trol at home and_ prudence 
abroad, a la Stalin, and relaxation 
at home and adventurism abroad, 
a la Khrushchev. 


IF THIS ANALYSIS is valid, then 
we might be moving closer to 
what appears to be the thesis of 
Besancon’s Court traité de so- 
viétologie—if there were a thesis 
which one could operationalize or 
at least pin down in_ specific 
terms. In fact, though, the book 
uses such broad categories and 
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oscillates so strongly between 
sweeping, 
and commonsense qualifications, 
that it is very hard to discuss as 
a scholarly work. 


over the last 10 or 15 years is in 
itself problematical. First, it is 
not a book on Soviet foreign pol- 


gime in which the discussion is 
based on two sets of analytical 
alternatives—NEP 
Communism, and détente versus 
cold war—of which the one ap- 


dogmatic assertions 


Reviewing it along with two 
books on Soviet foreign policy 


icy, but a book on the Soviet re- 


versus War 


plying to foreign policy is clearly 
less developed than the other and 
apparently inspired by it. Second, 
it is not a historical book trying 
to analyze and interpret the facts 
of a given period. It is as disdain- 
fully free of empirical evidence 
as it is of scholarly apparatus, and 
legitimately so. Its purpose is to 
offer a conceptual framework, and 
even more to recommend a mental 
attitude for understanding Soviet 
behavior, thereby waking up the 
West. Besancon constantly af- 
firms, takes back, and then re- 
affirms a desire to prophesy an 
impending great change, but the 
status of most of his assertions 
is hard to determine. One gets 
the feeling that they are deliber- 
ately outrageous, intended to con- 
vey the sense of a world which 
is in itself an outrage to common 
sense as well as to humanity, 
intended to “épater le bourgeois” 
and shock him into action or, 
rather, reaction. 

In a sense, all Besancon has 
done is to take a few classic 
sovietological notions and force 
them together, superbly ignoring 
historical and logical differences, 
through the magic of a passionate 
style. One recognizes immediately, 
for example, Hannah Arendt’s dis- 
tinction between sense and super- 
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sense and her interpretation of 
totalitarianism in terms of the link 
between ideology and _ terror, 
Moshe Lewin’s periodization of 
the Soviet economy in terms of 
alternations between War Com- 
munism and NEP, and George 
Kennan’s distinction of phases A 
and B in Soviet foreign policy, 
based on the Comintern’s alterna- 
tion between “sectarian” and 
“popular front” strategies.* Besan- 
gon’s common, overarching theme 
is opposition between ideological 
power and civil society: War Com- 
munism and cold war characterize 
phases when the former tries to 
destroy and supplant the latter; 
NEP and détente, phases of re- 
laxation, when the former to some 
extent allows the latter to breathe, 
live its own life, follow its own 
logic. 

Out of this opposition, two 
divergent interpretational possibil- 
ities emerge, both of which cor- 
respond to well recognized trends, 
but are pushed by Besancon to 
rather startling extremes. The 
first, in the Arendt tradition, em- 
phasizes the inner logic of ide- 
ology. Not only is Communist 
power not a classical tyranny or 
oligarchy, but it is indifferent to 
the interests of the leaders. It 
governs in the sole interest of im- 
posing the suprareality of ide- 
ology. Not only is it inherently 
conservative, but, “being estab- 
lished in suprareality, it ipso facto 
escapes history. Hence it cannot 
be corrupted, since’ corruption is 
terrestrial. The regime is in the 
fix sphere. It can only disappear or 
perpetuate itself indefinitely.” Not 


rn 


5 See Arendt, op. cit.; Moshe Lewin, 
Political Undercurrents in Soviet Economic . 
Debates: From Bukharin to the Modern 
Reformers, Princeton, NJ, Princeton 
University Press, 1974; and X (George F. 
Kennan), ‘‘The Sources of Soviet Conduct,” 
Foreign Affairs, July 1947. 


only is content less important than 
the simple imposition of dogma, 
but the more ideology becomes 
empty and the less it is believed, 
the more perfect it is. “Logo- 
Cracy,” i.e., the total opposition 
between the world of reality and 
that of ideology, is, even more 
than “ideocracy,” the perfect in- 
carnation of the ideological re- 
gime. Not only does the military 
sector have priority over the 
civilian one, but there is no such 
thing as a civilian economy. “The 
army is the real purpose of the 
Soviet system of production. From 
the point of view of government 
and of the ideological sphere to 
which, alone, it reports, it makes 
no difference whether civil society 
is relatively prosperous or poor.” 
Not only does Communist power 
need imperial rule for its legitima- 
tion, but “if it gave up dominat- 
ing the universe, it would lose its 
title to dominate the smallest vil- 
lage. It is the prisoner of an ‘all 
or nothing’ which condemns it to 
be nothing if it isn’t called upon 
to be everything. . . . Just as, in 
terms of intensity, ideological 
Suprareality cannot stop before 
having entirely absorbed the re- 
ality it contains, in terms of ex- 
tension, it cannot be satisfied and 
will not feel secure as long as its 
borders don’t coincide with those 
of the universe.” If, as Raymond 
Aron remarked in 1950, Hannah 
Arendt’s mind was imposing upon 
the totalitarian model the same 
kind of abstract logic as the totali- 
tarian model imposes upon reality, 
then acceptance of this interpreta- 
tion makes Besancgon’s model a 
Caricature of a caricature. 

The other possible interpreta- 
tional trend is the cyclical one. 
This postulates that since 1917 
there has been neither a continu- 
ous and successful ideological 
drive nor continued balance or 
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symbiosis between power and civ 
society in the USSR. Rather, on 
has been able to observe “oscills 
tions of a very great amplitude, ¢ 
the end of each of which ciy 
society was about to be annih 
lated or power to be eliminate 
or absorbed.” 

In examining this view, it j 
necessary first, in this reviewer’ 
Opinion, to abandon the rigid di 
chotomies suggested by Besar 
¢gon’s War Communism-NEP an 
cold war-détente analytical taxon 
omy. Although perfectly reason 
able in the context of Moshe 
Lewin’s work, they become muct 
less so if they lead to a character 
ization of Stalin’s great terror as 
simply a period of War Commu 
nism. What needs to be challengec 
here is the implied immutability 
of the two types of phases anc 
the necessity of broad swings fror 
one to the other. Is it not just 
as reasonable to assert that, since 
Stalin’s death, the Soviet leader 
ship has been experimenting with 
ways to combine both sets of 
policies? According to Besancon, 
Khrushchev, despite his ideologi 
cally revivalist dimension, insth 
tuted an excessive NEP) policy. 
His successors are sometimes 
presented by Besancon as react- 
ing to Khrushchev’s extremes, 
sometimes as postponing policy 
choices, and sometimes as prac- 
ticing a particularly successitl 
NEP policy themselves. 

The contradictions in this Court 
traité de soviétologie are even 
greater on two related points, both 
directly relevant to our own dis- 
cussion. The first concerns the 
relationship which exists between 
domestic ard foreign policy. 
Besancon sometimes identifies 
War Communism with cold war 
and NEP with détente; but some- 
times he indicates that the paired 
alternatives are independent of 


r even at odds with each other 
p. 67). In the end, Besancon pro- 
otes the hypothesis that a return 
o War Communism carries with 
t the prospect of an abandonment 
of détente (p. 84). All three posi- 
ions — independence, tension, 
and positive correlation between 
Nar Communism and cold war, or 
etween NEP and détente—are 
efensible, and they may even be 
ompatible, provided the proper 
distinctions are made; but Besan- 
on makes no effort to show that 
they are. 

The second contradiction con- 
cerns the value of conceptual dis- 
tinctions for predicting reality. In 
some passages, all claim to pre- 
diction is discarded; however, 
Besancon then asserts that a 
switch back to War Communism 
and to cold war is in the making. 
One cannot help feeling that this 
is the message of the book and 
that all the author’s statements 
in a different vein are perfunctory 
and self-protective. 

Besancon maintains one point 
firmly and consistently throughout 
the book: that ideology is a co- 
herent whole which cannot be con- 
taminated by the evolution of 
society. On the one hand, there 
can be no learning process, no 
erosion or Versachlichung; on the 
other hand, even in periods of 
NEP and détente, the rulers are 
able (and anxious) to preserve 
their freedom to effect a dramatic 
change of course. But these are 
precisely the points which Ray- 
mond Aron—whose preface is, 
in style and content, a perfect 
antidote to the book—subjects to 
question when he gently suggests 
that “the cycles follow a direc- 
tion’: “the Bolsheviks remain 
ideologues but become resigned 
to compromise with resistant re- 
ality,” and “the historian tends to 
discern a rapprochement between 


excluded, but changes 
character of the ruling oligarchy 
and of the domestic and _inter- 
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ideology and reality, albeit always 
paralyzed by psychological mech- 


anisms apparently invincible so 
far.” 


Aron further challenges 
Besancon when he states _ his 


doubts of the plausibility of a re- 
turn to real Stalinism. 


A new hardening is by no means 
in the 


national environment would give 
it a very different character from 
Leninist and Stalinist historical 
models. Ideology and party rule— 
and party efforts to impose ide- 


ology upon society—are certainly 


not on the way out; however, 
structural constraints and _ irre- 


versible changes cannot help but 


affect them both. 


INTERPLAY of ideology, 
power structure, and the realities 
of contemporary domestic and 
international society is very well 
documented, though mostly in- 
directly, in Professor W. W. 
Kulski’s book. The second of Kul- 
ski’s two introductory general 
chapters, on Soviet state interests, 
is, like most of the author’s com- 
ments, permeated by an assump- 
tion of symmetry between Soviet 
and Western notions of state in- 
terest which is more facile, but 
not much more tenable, than 
Besancon’s assumption of total 
asymmetry. But his first chapter, 
on Soviet specialists, focuses 
directly on one of the most intrigu- 
ing and rewarding mirrors with 
which to look at Soviet foreign 
policy. Here Kulski surveys the 
world of the Arbatovs and Inozem- 
tsevs, of the Orientalists and the 
Africanists, of the research in- 
stitutes and the Central Commit- 
tee staff, and of the middle-level 
experts and leadership advisers. 
In this chapter on the general 
approaches and methods of Soviet 
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which are based largely on the 
statements of various specialists, 


suprareality dear to Alain Besan- 


weapons, the role of the military 


graphic explosion, the scientific- 


specialists, and in chapters which 
deal with specific problems and 


regions (e.g., nuclear arms 
strategy, peaceful coexistence, 
the international Communist 


movement, the Third World) and 


Kulski demonstrates that Soviet 
analyses fall neither into the cate- 
gory of the nonideological private 
statements dear to Robin Ed- 
monds, nor into that of the im- 
pregnable wooden language of 


con. By following the evolution of 
the thinking of the specialists, one 
can not only see how they inter- 
pret phenomena like nuclear 


in the Third World, the demo- 


technical revolution, or the crisis 
of capitalism in light of ideology, 
but also watch their perceptions 
gain in sophistication and realism, 
incorporate Western concepts and 
empirical data and techniques, 
and retranslate them back into 
Marxist terminology. Very often, 
as in the cases of nuclear war, 
peaceful coexistence, and ‘“non- 
capitalist development,” Kulski 
shows how the analysis is new in 
important respects, but artificially 
legitimized by distorted quotations 
from Lenin. 

It is of course difficult to dis- 
tinguish between an analytical 
orientation derived from ideology 
and ascholar’s after-the-fact effort 
to protect himself or legitimize a 
concept by translating it into 
Marxist-Leninist language. And we 
can be even less precise concern- 
ing the degree of divergence be- 
tween scholars on these matters, 
their links with factions in the 
leadership, and their influence on 
policy, as opposed to their public 
relations functions. With regard 
to the nature and development of 
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ments, as have others before him, 


fications in ideological percep- 
tions, and influence on policy. On 
other subjects, though, like nu- 
clear war, or revolution in the 
West, disagreement among West- 
ern experts about the existence 
and extent of divergences among 
Soviet specialists continues un- 
abated.° 

But here at least we are dealing 
with the real subject—the differ- 
ent levels of ideology and their 
evolution, their relationships to 
different levels of power, and the 
evolution of policy. The more one 
has contact with the Soviet litera- 
ture, the more one is convinced of 
the necessity of distinguishing, in 
terms of perceptions, between the 
analytical and the apocalyptical 
aspects of ideology,’ and, in terms 
of function, between its legitimiz- 
ing and organizational aspects. 
The more also one is led to reject 
Edmonds’ quasi-total denial of the 
role of ideology and Besancon’s 
quasi-total endorsement of it, and 
to accept earlier analyses show- 
ing a change of ideological func- 
tion from the encouragement of 
“permanent revolution from 
above” to the dogmatic legitima- 
tion of a bureaucratic and _half- 
paralyzed conservative authoritari- 
anism stressing economic produc- 
tivism.® 


© On this, see Joan Barth Urban, 
“Contemporary Soviet Perspectives on 
Revolution in the West,’’ Orbis (Philadelphia, 
PA), Winter 1976. 

7 See Marshall Shulman, ‘Some Conceptual 
Elements of East-West Relations in Europe,’ 
in Nils Andrén and Karl E. Birnbaum, Eds., 
Beyond Détente: Prospects for East-West 
Cooperation and Security in Europe, Leiden, 

A. W. Sijthoff, 1976. 

8 See, in particular, Richard Lowenthal, 
“Development versus Utopia in Communist 
Policy,”’ in Chalmers Johnson, Ed., Change 
in Communist Systems, Stanford, CA, 
Stanford University Press, 1970. 


Third World regimes, Kulski docu- 


divergences among experts, modi- 


ON THE ROLE of ideology in shap- 
ing the relations of the Soviet 
Union with the international en- 
vironment proper, three lines of 


thought come to mind. They can 


only be indicated here, under the 
labels “interdependence and con- 


flict,” “process and control,” and 
“legitimacy and power.” 


First, the Edmondses of the world 


are right, against the Besancons, 


in believing that a number of ob- 


jective realities—like the danger 
of mutual destruction through nu- 
clear weapons, the need for a 
minimum of consumer satisfac- 
tion in a developed society, and 
the interdependence of modern 
economies—have affected Soviet 
thinking and behavior about war 
and conflict escalation, as well as 
about the crisis of capitalism and 
the dilemmas of autarky and 
trade. Khrushchev’s dictum “The 
atom bomb does not recognize the 
class principle’ remains one of 
the landmarks of our century, and 
the decisions of the 24th CPSU 
Congress to seek long-range inter- 
dependence with the capitalist 
world similarly may go beyond the 
traditional Soviet search for trade 
and foreign investment. 

On the other hand, it is wrong 
to think that agreement on the 
need for organized cooperation 
with the West to avoid nuclear war 
and to promote the development 
of the Soviet Union indicates 
Soviet conversion to a belief in 
the emergence of a positive rela- 
tionship as the basis for a “stable 
Structure of peace.” The Besan- 
¢ons are right to claim that the 
Soviet Union still views the out- 
side world as fundamentally hos- 
tile to the USSR, and that it be- 
lieves in a dynamic _ historical 
process which in the long run 
must work in its favor. To turn 
to détente and trade, both those 


"who see only tactical deceit and 
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those who see a change in fundé 
mental Soviet goals are wrong 
because they focus on static an 
mutually exclusive definitions c 
ends and means, motives an 
strategies. The Marxist approac 
with its emphasis on helping o 
hindering historical processes 
may actually be more realistic. 

Moreover, even assuming tha 
the optimistic school is right abou 
Soviet objectives and that mos 
belligerent statements are in 
tended for local consumption 
that is, for protecting Communis 
rule in the East rather than fo 
extending it to the West—it is 
wrong not to see that precisel 
this need for defensive hostilit 
means permanent fragility for the 
very détente which the Soviet 
Union is trying to make irrevers 
ible. Acceptance of the risks of 
détente implies, in this context, a 
constant need to demonstrate 
superior power and stability. And 
defensive preoccupation with im- 
proving or at least maintaining the 
Status quo in the East implies an 
offensive preoccupation with con- 
trolling the status quo in the West 
or, at least, fighting those trends 
which might increase Western 
attraction for and influence over 
the East. 

While there is no real dilemma, 
then, between the offensive and 
the defensive, between orienta- 
tions toward expansion and toward 
the status quo, tension does exist, 
particularly for the Soviet Union, 
between process and control, be- 
tween the dangers involved in 
stifling necessary or favorable 
processes and in letting them or 
their inevitable negative counter- 
parts get out of hand. One sensed 
in Khrushchev a confidence in 
dynamic processes which exposed 
him to overextension abroad and 
overrelaxation at home. Brezhnev ; 
has recognized the needs of in- 


sreasing Soviet power abroad and 
ncreasing the viability of Com- 

unist societies at home, but has 
yurchased these goals with much 
treater emphasis on control and 
sohesion. The question which 
must be asked at present is 

hether forces outside Brezhnev's 
sontrol are not confronting him— 
or his successors—with Khrush- 
shevian dilemmas. On the one 
aand, new opportunities abroad 
‘or the use of Soviet military pres- 
sure or indirect intervention, or 
for progress by Western Com- 

unist parties, may be exploited 
in conditions much better than 
those of Khrushchev’s era, even 
though they still carry dangers of 
overextension, or of either hostile 
reaction from the West or a no 
less dangerous polycentrism from 
Communist allies. On the other 
hand, disappointments in eco- 
nomic and technological aid from 
the West and in the performance 
of Communist economies clearly 
signal the failure, at least for the 
time being, of the Communist re- 
gimes’ attempt to substitute “con- 
sumerism plus foreign trade and 
technology” for domestic reform. 
Under such conditions, the Soviet 
leadership is faced with the di- 
lemma of deciding whether to go 
forward by becoming involved on 
a regular, “responsible,” and re- 
ciprocal basis in the capitalist sys- 
tem and by resuming the domes- 
tic decentralizing reforms which 
are the concommitants of such a 
policy, or to retrench, accepting 
the frustration of consumers and 
the need for increased repression 
in the Soviet Union and in Eastern 
Europe. 
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Just how conflicting needs and 
possible options will be handled by 
the Soviet leadership is unpre- 
dictable, but it is unlikely that any 
shifts in priorities which are de- 
cided upon will violate the para- 
meters dictated by current Soviet 
views concerning the USSR’s 
empire and the overall interna- 
tional situation. In this regard, the 
present reviewer would contend 
that the primary factor which 
needs to be borne in mind is that 
the Soviet Union is an imperial 
party-state. It is likely that the 
first concern of the leadership is 
to maintain as much as possible 
its own authority within the party, 
the authority of the party within 
the Soviet Union, and that of both 
the party and the Soviet Union in 
Eastern Europe. For this, both 
ideology as a source of legitimacy 
and the development or viability of 
the respective societies as a 
source of popular acceptance are 
necessary. Hence the mainte- 
nance of dogmatic ritual in the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, 
the attribution of a leading role 
in the world Communist move- 
ment to the USSR, the reintegra- 
tion of the ideological heretics 
China, Yugoslavia, and Albania, 
and the avoidance of the twin 
dangers of the abandonment of 
Leninist ideology by Western Com- 
munist parties, leading either to 
their absorption by bourgeois 
societies or to their emergence 
as a new ideological focus, are 
necessary goals. So also is the 
avoidance of economic disaster 
and the supplementation of ide- 
ological legitimacy with a degree 
of consumer satisfaction, espe- 
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cially should revolt threaten as 
it did in Eastern Europe in 1956 
and 1970. 

These two requirements may 


clash. Economic reform can 
threaten party control, and inter- 
national economic  interdepen- 


dence can threaten ideological 
purity. The exact balance required 
will have to be determined prag- 
matically. Nevertheless, the de- 
cisive judgmental considerations 
are likely to be those of control 
from above and of power in the 
traditional sense, which, if need 
be, carry with them the ultimate 
substitutes for both ideological 
enthusiasm and economic satis- 
faction, namely, nationalism and 
repression. These conclusions 
would seem to set severe limits 
not only on any offensive strategy 
of promoting revolution with par- 
ties or in societies which the 
Soviets cannot control, but also 
on any conciliatory strategy of 
making decisive economic re- 
forms or political concessions for 
the sake of economic cooperation 
and interdependence. 

In conclusion, one need only 
add that the priority of control, 
and hence of prudent rigidity, is 
likely to be especially marked in 
a period of succession. Whatever 
the disagreements on long-range 
historical trends, both this short- 
term prediction and the more gen- 
eral notion that the primary con- 
sideration of the ruling group in 
the Kremlin is necessarily the 
conservation of its own power, 
should provide at least some com- 
mon ground for sovietologists be- 
latedly defending the realpolitik 
and ideological interpretations. 
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ONE OF THE MOST striking de- 
velopments in the economies of 
the Soviet Union and its six East 
European partners in the Council 
for Mutual Economic Assistance 
(CMEA) in recent years has been 
the dramatic expansion of rela- 
tions with the developed capitalist 
market economies. The total trade 
of these seven Communist states 
with the 15 leading Western in- 
dustrialized nations has more than 
doubled, from US$17.4 billion in 
1972 to US$45.5 billion in 1976. 
However, within these totals, the 
imports from the West by the 
seven European members of CMEA 
have increased faster, from 
US$9.4 billion to US$26.1 billion, 
than have their exports to the 
West, which climbed from US$8.0 


billion to US$19.4 billion.t To 
finance the resulting large trade 
deficits, these countries have 
borrowed heavily in the West. It 
is estimated that at the end of 
1976 the USSR’s debt to the West 
was US$14 billion, while the total 
debt of the six East European 
members of CMEA was US$25 
billion — compared with US$4.5 
billion and US$8.5 billion, respec- 
tively, at the end of 1973.? 

This rapid growth of economic 
relations has taken many forms, 
including contracts with Western 
firms for “turnkey” projects in- 
volving the construction of com- 
plete plants in the USSR and 
Eastern Europe, a formal agree- 
ment for Soviet grain purchases 
from the United States, and active 
participation of Communist bor- 
rowers in Western capital markets. 
In the West, these developments 
have focused government, busi- 
ness, and academic attention on 
a number of issues, including the 
mechanisms employed by cen- 
trally planned economies (CPE’s) 
for conducting foreign trade, the 
transfer of technology from West 
to East, the role of Western multi- 


1 Data supplied to the author in July 1977 
by the Bureau of East-West Trade of the 
US Department of Commerce. 

2 International Economic Report of the 
President, January 1977, Washington, DC, 
US Government Printing Office, 1977, pp. 
64-65. 
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national corporations in the de 
velopment and trade of Commu 
nist countries, and the credi 
policies of Western private ana 
governmental banks. 

This interest has generated 4 
burgeoning literature on the 
economics and politics of East 
West economic relations, whic 
includes the four books reviewed 
here. While differing in scope 
focus, and intended audience, al 
four illuminate important prob 
lems affecting the evolution of 
East-West economic ties. Franklyn 
D. Holzman’s volume is the most 
ambitious of them, undertaking 
in a little over 200 pages to ex 
plain how Communist countries 
conduct foreign trade and to ex- 
amine relations between the USSR 
and the East European countries 
in CMEA, East-West relations, and 
the trade and aid links of CMEA 
countries with non-Communist 
developing nations. The study by 
Connie M. Friesen is more nar- 
rowly focused on domestic and 
transnational forces affecting the} 
context of Soviet-US “détente” in| 
which East-West trade has de- 
veloped in the 1970’s. The volume 
edited by John P. Hardt contains 
four papers on various technical | 
aspects of East-West trade, which | 
were presented at an International | 
Slavic Conference held in Banff, 
Canada, in 1974. Finally, lancu 
Spigler provides a detailed an-| 


ysis of one specific form of East- 
est “industrial cooperation” — 
eign equity participation in 
‘int corporations in East Euro- 
Ban countries. 


S THE REVIEWED volumes make 
ear, there have been various 
stacles to “normal” trade rela- 
ons between East and West. A 
umber of these impediments 
ppear to be inherent in the very 
istitutions and practices of the 
entrally planned economies. 

In the CPE’s, foreign trade is 
onducted as a monopoly by the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade through 
ubordinate foreign trade organi- 
ations (FTO’s) specialized ac- 
ording to product or geographic 
rea, or both. The ministry tries 
F possible to arrange exports and 
mports simultaneously through 
vhat amounts to a barter ap- 
roach within the framework of 
ilateral trade agreements. Be- 
sause exports are sold by the 
-TO’s, rather than by the actual 
roducing enterprises, the latter 
Jave little interest in improving 
juality to meet world market 
standards and thereby to expand 
exports. In turn, imports are sold 
o the FTO’s, rather than to the 
actual user (to whom foreign 
suppliers do not usually have ac- 
ess)—making it more time-con- 
suming and expensive for the 
seller to negotiate contracts. 

In a CPE, internal prices are 
largely irrelevant for international 
trade. They are determined ad- 
ministratively (and revised infre- 
quently) on a cost-plus-profit basis 
which does not reflect relative 
scarcity and fails to balance sup- 
ply and demand, especially in the 
case of producer goods. Exchange 
rates are also set arbitrarily and 
do not reflect relative price levels 
and the purchasing power of cur- 
rencies. Thus, complicated calcu- 
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lations of “foreign trade effective- 
ness” are of little help in finding 
a sensible pattern of exports and 
imports. 

In turn, the currencies of CPE’s 
are inconvertible. This is true in 
two distinct senses. First, like the 
currencies of a number of market 
economies, they are not freely 
convertible into foreign currency. 


Second, a CPE’s currency cannot 


be freely converted even into the 
goods of the given CPE—because 
shortages exist when prices are 
not at market-clearing levels, be- 
cause producer goods (and some 


consumer goods) are administra- 
tively allocated, and because the 
foreign trade monopoly controls 


exports. Thus, revaluations and 
devaluations of CPE currencies 
have no effect on trade flows: 


trade with the West is conducted 


at world market prices in dollars, 
pounds, yen, etc., while trade in- 
side CMEA is conducted in the 
strictly nominal “valuta ruble”’ 
unit of account, at a negotiated 
approximation of world market 
prices. 

Finally, in a CPE, tariffs do not 
affect domestic selling prices and 
are thus irrelevant in controlling 
imports, which are instead deter- 
mined by the implicit quantitative 
restrictions embodied in the for- 
eign trade plan. Therefore, in 
trade negotiations with market 
economies (where tariff reduc- 
tions do affect trade flows through 
changes in prices and quantities), 
CPE’s must offer different con- 
cessions, such as specific com- 
mitments to increase imports. 


BEYOND THESE systemic con- 
straints on the expansion of East- 
West economic ties, there is also 
the problem of the nature of the 
“economic integration” of the 
USSR and Eastern Europe in 
CMEA. Western economic theory 
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commonly evaluates economic 
integration in terms of the relative 
importance of “trade creation” 
and “trade diversion” effects. 
“Trade creation” occurs when 
members of an economic bloc 
trade among themselves in goods 
previously produced domestically, 
without reducing trade with coun- 
tries outside the given bloc. In 
contrast, “trade diversion” occurs 
when trade is shifted from outside 
to member countries. As Holzman 
shows, in the case of the CMEA 
bloc, “trade diversion” greatly 
outweighed “trade creation,” be- 
cause members’ trade was con- 
centrated within the bloc, at the 
expense of trade on the world 
market. As the dominant member 
of CMEA, the USSR has exerted 
great economic and political in- 
fluence over the East European 
countries. However, the latter— 
notably, Romania—have resisted 
Soviet efforts to give CMEA supra- 
national power over plan coordina- 
tion and production specialization. 
The level and content of East- 
West economic relations have also 
been restrained by decisions of 
Western governments to curb 
“strategic” exports to Communist 
countries, to curtail imports from 
them by unfavorable tariff treat- 
ment and quantitative restrictions, 
and to limit credits to them. One 
should note, however, that relaxa- 
tion of these restrictions began as 
early as 1954-55 and has pro- 
ceeded ‘steadily thereafter, first 
in Western Europe and subse- 
quently in the United States. 
Thomas Wolf’s essay in the 
Hardt volume reviews a number of 
empirical attempts to measure the 
extent to which such Western 
restrictions actually depressed 
East-West trade, and thus to esti- 
mate the possible stimulating 
effects of their elimination. He 
finds that these studies confirm 
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that Western restrictions did 
significantly curtail exports to, and 
imports from, CMEA countries. 
But Wolf stresses that these 
calculations can be regarded as 
only very approximate estimates, 
because of severe methodological 
and data problems, including in- 
adequate disaggregation by coun- 
tries and by products and failure 
to test critical though often im- 
plicit assumptions. For example, 
some estimates of trade foregone 
due to restrictions use a ‘“‘market- 
share approach” which assumes 
that, if a particular East Euro- 
pean country has a certain share 
of a West European import market 
in which it possesses most- 
favored-nation (MFN) tariff treat- 
ment, the East European country 
would capture the same share of 
the US import market if it ob- 
tained MFN treatment from the 
United States. This is usually an 
unrealistic assumption, because 
market shares depend on many 
other factors in addition to MFN 
treatment. 


ALL FOUR BOOKS examine the 
reasons for the surge of Soviet 
and East European interest in ex- 
panding East-West economic rela- 
tions in the last decade. A key 
factor was the slowdown in eco- 
nomic growth in the CMEA area 
which began in the late 1950’s or 
early 1960’s (depending on the 
country) and which led to a search 
for ways to bolster economic per- 
formance. Policy-makers recog- 
nized the need to shift from an 
“extensive” growth strategy, re- 
quiring rapid increases in the non- 
agricultural labor force and high 
rates of investment, to an “inten- 
Sive” approach which stressed in- 
creases in factor productivity 
through improved incentives, bet- 


ter management, and faster tech- 


nological progress. 


An initial approach to the prob- 
lem was the economic reform 
movement of the mid-1960’s, 
which sought to 


centralization. The first of these, 
administrative decentralization, 
involved partial devolution of 
authority over selected decisions 
from higher to lower tiers within 
the administrative hierarchy—for 
instance, from the ministry to the 
intermediate “association” (which 
controls a number of enterprises). 
The second change, economic de- 
centralization, aimed to. give 
domestic and international market 
forces a greater role in determin- 
ing the composition of output, the 
allocation of resources, and even 
the distribution of income. But, 
fearing a loss of control over the 
economy and_= society, CMEA 
regimes proved in practice unwill- 
ing to go very far toward either 
type of decentralization, and only 
the Hungarian reform was actually 
implemented to a significant, if 
attenuated, degree.* 

Instead, the USSR and the 
countries of Eastern Europe have 
turned to East-West economic re- 
lations as a politically safer and 
economically more effective way 
to modernize their economies, to 
raise sagging growth rates, and to 
meet some of the demands of their 
populations for consumer goods 
and services. These countries 
hope to obtain from the West 
three keys to improved economic 
performance. The first is sophisti- 
cated, up-to-date machinery and 
equipment not available in the 
CMEA region. The second is ad- 


3 For a recent comprehensive appraisal, 
see this reviewer’s ‘‘Economic Reform in 
Eastern Europe,” in US Congress, Joint 
Economic Committee, East European 
Economies Post-Helsinki, Washington, DC, 
US Government Printing Office, 1977, pp. 
102-34. 
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increase effi- 
ciency through two kinds of de- 


vanced technology, including n 
only production processes coveré 
by licenses but also entire turnke 
plants constructed by foreig 
firms. The third, and perhag 
most important, is credit, whic 
is needed to cover two “gaps 
One is the “foreign exchange gar 
—a shortage of hard currency 
pay for imports from the Wes 
The other is the “domestic sa 
ings gap,” which exists becaus 
the strained Eastern economie 
lack the capital and labor re 
sources for these additional i 
vestment projects (even if the 
had the technical know-how t 
carry them out). 

In the case of the Soviet Unio 
a further impetus for interest i 
expanding East-West economic ré 
lations has been the realizatio 
that in the last decade Sovie 
trade with Eastern Europe has o 
balance been economically dis 
advantageous for the USSR, eve 
if it has been useful as a mech 
anism for exercising political co 
trol of the area. Intra-CMEA trade 
has long been conducted at ne 
gotiated prices based on an ave 
age of world market prices during 
an earlier reference period, suc 
as the preceding five years,* and 
during the last decade, worl 


-market prices have been rising 


much faster for raw materials anc 
fuels than for manufactured 
goods. 

Because these changes ‘i 
world market prices have bee 
reflected incompletely and with 4 
lag in intra-CMEA trade, the USSR 
has been supplying Eastern 
Europe raw materials and fuels 
at comparatively low prices, in re4 
turn for outdated machinery and 
poor quality manufactures. If the 


4 For details, see Edward A. Hewett, 
Foreign Trade Prices in the Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance, Cambridge, 
England, Cambridge University Press, 1974. 


ISSR sold these raw materials to 
e West, it could command higher 
rices and payment in convertible 
urrency which could be used to 
uy advanced Western machinery 
nd technology. 

- Furthermore, it is worth noting 
at the burden to the USSR of 
is form of subsidization of 

fastern Europe is growing, for two 

easons. The real cost of Soviet 
roduction of raw materials and 
uels is increasing as additional 
utput must be obtained from less 
ich or more remote deposits, and 
ising Soviet domestic require- 
nents leave less of total output 
awvailable for export to Eastern 
Zurope or the West. 


-OOKING TO an expansion of East- 
Nest trade for help in solving their 
aconomic problems, the Soviet 
Union and the countries of East- 
ern Europe are constrained by 
heir limited capability to increase 
exports to hard-currency areas. 
First, their strained economies 
ave few surpluses available for 
export outside the CMEA area. 
Second, the low quality of most of 
heir manufactured goods makes 
them noncompetitive on the world 
market. Finally, exports of some 
goods are limited by Western 
tariffs, quotas, and other trade 
restrictions. 

Consequently, the availability 
of Western credits becomes a 
critical factor. This in turn involves 
Western assessments of the credit- 
worthiness of the Communist bor- 
rowers. As Lawrence J. Brainard 
notes in his contribution to the 
Hardt volume, 


Lending is an art, not a science. 
A most detailed analysis of a com- 
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pany’s balance sheet or a coun- 


try’s balance of payments can pro- 
vide much valuable information, 
but when a loan decision is made, 
it is the future ability and willing- 
ness of the borrower to meet debt 
obligations that must be forecast. 
In making this judgment a banker 
must weigh relevant economic, 


political and personal data on the 


borrower. (p. 7) 


Debt-servicing ability is often 
measured by the debt-service 
ratio, calculated by dividing 
scheduled repayments of principal 
and interest by gross earnings of 
foreign currencies (exports plus 
invisible earnings, such as tourist 
outlays). However, such calcula- 
tions are far from decisive. More 
important is the extent to which 
the borrowing country uses the 
credits to expand its convertible- 
currency export potential (or to 
reduce its imports). As the debt- 
service ratios of the USSR and 
Eastern Europe rise, Western lend- 
ing institutions will demand more 
information not only about the 
borrowing country’s balance of 
payments, indebtedness, and 
foreign exchange and gold re- 
serves, but also about how the 
credit will be used—in particular, 
about its potential effect on hard- 
currency trade. Communist gov- 
ernments will thus be pressed to 
make available information hither- 
to considered secret. 

In order to circumvent con- 
vertible-currency shortages and 
constraints on obtaining new 
private and government credits, 
CMEA countries have shown con- 
siderable interest in various forms 
of “industrial cooperation’—es- 
tablishing a long-term contractual 
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relationship in which a Western 
multinational firm contributes 
some combination of technology, 
machinery, materials, manage- 
ment services, and assistance in 
marketing the output in the West. 
One form of these arrangements 
is the “joint venture,” which in- 
volves foreign equity participation 
in a special joint enterprise estab- 
lished under the Communist 
country’s laws. So far, only 
Romania and Hungary, among 
CMEA members, have followed 
Yugoslavia’s example in authoriz- 
ing such ventures. lancu Spigler 
examines recent Romanian and 
Hungarian legislation in an at- 
tempt to develop a “theory of the 
joint corporation” in Eastern 
Europe—covering its organiza- 
tion, production, investment, man- 
agement, pricing, financing, taxa- 
tion, and exports. His detailed 
explanation of possible implica- 
tions, complications, and pitfalls 
contains many cautions for West- 
ern firms considering joint venture 
proposals. 

Such experiments with the crea- 
tion of joint corporations illustrate 
the continuing effort of the CMEA 
states to work out ways of over- 
coming some of the institutional, 
financial, and technical impedi- 
ments to East-West economic 
links. However, although these 
and other innovations may show 
successful results, the future de- 
velopment of East-West economic 
relations will depend more funda- 
mentally on the decisions which 
the countries in each group—and 
especially the respective super- 
powers, the USSR and the US— 
take regarding such critical issues 
as regional integration, transfer of 
technology, and credits. 
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LAW IN THE Soviet Union has 
gained considerable scope and 
status since the early 1930's. Dur- 
ing those stormy years of Stalin’s 
“revolution from above” an_ in- 
fluential coterie of Marxist jurists 
busily set about undermining law 
and the legal profession, which 
they viewed as merely remnants 
of the capitalist stage of history. 
The precarious state of the law 
was evident to the first American 
student at the Moscow Law In- 
stitute. In 1934 he found the 
Institute dilapidated and with “a 
schedule which changed so often 
without notice that it became a 
joke, and no one ever knew from 
one semester to the next what 
would be the subjects which 
would be taught.” 

Three years later the American 
student, on returning to the 
spruced-up Institute for his final 
year, discovered regularized class- 
room schedules and a younger 


1 John N. Hazard, letter of Sept. 6, 1937, in 
Donald D. Barry et al., Eds., Contemporary 
Soviet Law: Essays in Honor of John N. 
Hazard, The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1974, 
PP. XXV-Xxvi. 


student body which regarded law 
not as a stopgap but as a per- 
manent vocation. Those “legal 
nihilists’ who earlier had pro- 
claimed the “withering away” of 
law and legal education now were 
denounced as “wreckers” and 
Swept away in the blood purges. 
Soviet law was legitimized as a 
new, “socialist” type of law.’ 
Although reprieved by Stalin’s 
call for “the stability of law,” the 
legal profession still worked under 
the burden of what Harold Ber- 
man has called the “duality of law 
and terror.” Intimidated Soviet 
jurists commented and adjudi- 
cated in the shadow of Russia’s 
long history of extralegal terror 
and prison camps, and some 
jurists themselves fell victim.’ 
Khrushchev, by 1956 the most 
powerful of Stalin’s successors, 
repudiated the ‘‘mass repressions”’ 
of the past. Nonetheless, Khrush- 
chev’s expressions of contempt 
for lawyers and his plans to sup- 
plant much of the professional 
judiciary with volunteer public 
peacekeeping—advanced in 1959 
as part of his program for ‘‘com- 
munist popular  self-administra- 


2 See Harold J. Berman, Justice in the 
U.S.S.R.: An Interpretation of Soviet Law, rev. 
ed., New York, NY, Vintage, 1963, pp. 8, 43- 
65; and Robert Sharlet, ‘‘Gulag: A Chronicle 
of Soviet Extralegal History,’’ Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), May-June 
1974, pp. 65-71. 
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tion’”—caused renewed uneas 
among Soviet jurists and began 
new chapter in Soviet extraleg 
history. This chapter, howeve 
proved quite short. Strong oppos 
tion and reports of failures cause 
Khrushchev to limit the popula 
ization of crime prevention to 
much narrower range of publi 
participation, although the orig 
nal objective has never been e 
tirely abandoned.* 

From the muffled debate ove 
the role of state and law in th 
period of the transition to co 
munism has emerged the officia 
formulation of Khrushchev’s suc 
cessors. This declares that Sovie 
law wi// eventually wither awa 
but that it will do so only unde 
communism, the future of plent 
and classless equality, and onl 
when Soviet citizens have full 
internalized the norms of com. 
munist morality, which are said tc 
be embodied in the law. Unti 
then, one may anticipate — the 
“strengthening of socialist legality 
and consolidation of the socialist 
legal order.” * Thus, Soviet law 
has developed from a doomed 
bourgeois relic and temporary 


3 See the reviewer’s Revolutionary Law 
and Order: Politics and Social Change in the ; 
USSR, New York, NY, The Free Press, 1976, | 
pp. 74-82. | 
4 N.G. Aleksandrov, Teoriya gosudarstva i 
prava (The Theory of State and Law), 2nd 
ed., Moscow, Yuridicheskaya literatura, 1974, 
pp. 652-54. 


cessary evil into a virtually per- 
nent means of governance and 
model for the legal systems of 
ner communist countries. 


4E INSTITUTIONALIZED state of 
viet law is amply documented 
the Encyclopedia of Soviet Law 

L), which conveys, in greater 
eadth and detail than do Soviet 
icyclopedias, the pervasive role 

the law as a means of regula- 
yn and control. With the aid 

an analytical chart of contents, 
SL sketches the anatomy of 
viet law, under subheadings 
nging from “Abortions,” ‘“Con- 
vation,” and the “Press,” to 
itray Cattle,” “Samizdat,” “Spec- 
ation,” “Young Employees,” and 
foning.” ESL provides about 125 
tries on crime, crime preven- 

n, justice, and punishment. 
ore than 150 entries treat civil, 
mily, and labor law, which to- 
sther cover the noncriminal ac- 
ons that constitute 85 percent of 
1e case load in Soviet courts. In 
ddition, dozens of entries dis- 
uss the structure and evolution 
f the Soviet legal system, legal 
ducation, the legal profession, 

cialist legality, and jurispru- 
ence. ESL is the work of 43 spe- 
ialists from 12 countries, includ- 
ng 15 contributors from the 
Inited States. 

Polish Civil Law (PCL) is a much 
ore specialized source than is 
SL, but also a more original re- 
earch contribution. Particularly 
aluable are its three volumes of 
‘commentary, history, and com- 
barisons with the Soviet model of 
aw governing property and ob- 
igations. Volume IV contains a 
ranslation of the Polish Civil 
ode. 

Both volumes are products of 
he Documentation Office for East 
uropean Law at the University of 
eiden (PCL is No. 18 in its series 
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Law in Eastern Europe). This cen- 
ter alone now has published more 
factual material on Soviet law than 
the entire total of books and trans- 
lations available to that first 
American student of Soviet law 
before World War Il.° 


BUT THE LEIDEN materials are 
only a part of the recent outpour- 
ing of writings on Soviet law. The 
importance of the law for Soviet 
governance and foreign relations 
and its influence on the develop- 
ment of the legal systems in other 
Communist countries have re- 
cently prompted a phenomenal 
growth of the community of re- 
searchers on Soviet law. ‘No 
other legal system,” it has been 
said, “enjoys so prompt and ex- 
tensive a coverage in English lan- 
guage media as the Soviet legal 
system.” ° This upsurge in re- 
search also owes something to the 
increased attention of Soviet area 
specialists whose studies benefit 
from and, in turn, hopefully will 
contribute to the further explora- 
tions of lawyers, political scien- 
tists, and other functional special- 
ists. Thus, besides focusing on 
the practical detail and applica- 
tion of Soviet law and its compara- 
tive aspects, current law-related 
research is pursuing more general 
insights into the nature of the 
Soviet political system and the 
society it rules. Using the material 
in ESL as a base, we will now con- 
sider these three lines of research 
in greater depth. 


nn EE EEE 


5 See Philip Grierson, Books on Soviet 
Russia 1917-1942, London, Methuen, 1943, 
pp. 118-20. The list on ‘The Secret Police, 
Concentration Camps and the Great Trials” 
was much longer. 

6 William E. Butler, ‘‘Checklist of Soviet 
Normative Acts Available in English Transla- 
tion,” The American Journal of Comparative 
Law (Berkeley, CA), Vol. 23, 1975, p. 530. 

On research in progress and completed, see 
Bulletin on Current Research in Soviet and 
East European Law (Liberty, MO). 
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Practical specifics of Soviet 
law. ESL is a versatile reference 
work on how to buy a house or 
cooperative apartment, get a di- 
vorce, appeal a job dismissal, 
or apply to emigrate. A list of 
statutes and entries on bibliogra- 
phy and periodicals provide ways 
of supplementing and updating 
ESL; but unfortunately only a few 
entries have short bibliographies 
of further readings, and there is 
no index. Diplomats and people 
engaged in commerce will find 
some 40 relevant ESL entries 
which should be much in demand, 
given the present East-West inter- 
changes between lawyers about 
trade and given the striking in- 
crease in Soviet trade with the 
West from 19 percent of total 
Soviet foreign trade in 1965 to 
31 percent in 1975.’ “Alien prop- 
erty” explains the rules of inheri- 
tance from a Soviet citizen. 

ESL managed to include only a 
brief, last-minute note on the re- 
cent Soviet adherence (May 27, 
1973) to the Universal Copyright 
Convention. The entry has no 
practical value, but it does take 
account of the political side of 
copyright and the widespread be- 
lief that “the Soviet Union’s ad- 
herence to the Geneva Convention 
is motivated not so much by juris- 
prudential or economic considera- 
tions, but rather by the desire to 
extend more effectively its control 
over the flow of uncensored pub- 
lications” (p. 738). If this is so, 
then Soviet adherence to the copy- 
right convention is only the latest 
in a series of much stronger and 
more direct efforts to curb dis- 
sent, a point underscored by ex- 
cellent ESL entries on rights, free- 
doms, and political crimes. 


LL 


7 Steven Rosefielde, ‘‘The Changing Pattern 
of Soviet Trade,’’ Current History (Philadel- 
phia, PA), October 1975, p. 134. 
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Where ESL and research on 
Soviet law generally are weakest 
is in the “twilight zone” of quasi- 
legality and extralegality which 
lies beyond the procedural codes 
governing correctional  institu- 
tions, the procuracy, and the 
rights of defense lawyers and de- 
fendants. In political cases usually 
it is not appeals to socialist legal- 
ity but political pressures which, 
if anything, work for dissident 
defendants and prisoners.* To be 
sure, political cases are but a 
fraction of the roughly one million 
criminal and seven million total 
annual court cases.’ On the other 
hand, political cases never end in 
acquittals. And thousands of dis- 
senters are repressed in ways 
other than by criminal convic- 
tion. Of course, illegalities are fre- 
quent in political cases of most 
countries, Communist and non- 
Communist alike. What one does 
not get from ESL, however, is a 
sense of the particular form the 
irregularities take in the USSR. 
No description of a legal system 
should be considered complete 
without mention of the suspension 
of the law as well as its applica- 
tion. 


Comparative aspects of Soviet 
law. East-West legal comparisons 
are scattered and rudimentary 
and have not gone much beyond 
older work such as Wolfgang 


® Valery Chalidze, To Defend These Rights: 
Human Rights in the Soviet Union, New York, 
NY, Random House, 1974; Telford Taylor, 
Courts of Terror: Soviet Criminal Justice and 
Jewish Emigration, New York, Knopf, 1976. 

’ These figures are based on the reviewer’s 
very rough estimate of 800-900,000 Soviet 
criminal convictions annually and of the 
types of crimes resulting in convictions, plus 
the estimates of the numbers of prisoners 
convicted of crimes for political reasons 
(around 1 or 2 percent of the total Soviet 
prison population) in Amnesty International, 
Prisoners of Conscience in the USSR: Their 
Treatment and Conditions, London, Amnesty 
International Publications, 1975, pp. 51-53. 


Friedmann’s Law in a Changing 
Society, a study of modern legal 
interventionism,’® and Otto Kirch- 
heimer’s Political Justice, a study 
of modern political intervention- 
ism in the law.** The comparison 
of Communist legal systems, how- 
ever, is more advanced, a result 
possibly encouraged by the fact 
that Stalin, like Napoleon, exported 
his own legal system to nations 
under his sway.” But the relatively 
advanced status of comparative 
Communist law finds little reflec- 
tion in ESL. (The entry “People’s 
Democracies,” for example, is 
limited to a political and con- 
stitutional study which is excellent 
description of the stages of de- 
velopment of Communist rule but 
lacks treatment of the influence of 
the Soviet model.) 

In an effort to establish a more 
explicit comparative framework, 
John N. Hazard has proposed a 
“common core” of variables which 
give shape to Communist law or, 
as he calls it, Marxian socialist 
law: the leading role of the Com- 
munist party in inspiring, drafting, 
and applying the law; the role of 
law in a cultural revolution; and 
the legal protection of socialist 
property and economic relations 
in a planned socialist economy.” 
Let us look briefly at each. 

1) While information is frag- 
mentary on the role of the Com- 
munist Party in the Soviet legal 
system (a subject ESL ignores), 
some working hypotheses never- 
theless emerge from research: 


10 W. Friedmann, Law in a Changing 
Society, Berkeley, CA, University of California 
Press, 1959. 

11 Otto Kirchheimer, Political Justice:, The 
Use of Legal Procedures for Political Ends, 
Princeton, NJ, Princeton Univ. Press, 1961. 

12 See, for example, the entry by the late 
Z. Szirmai in PCL, Vol. 1, p. xi. 

13 See John N. Hazard, Communists and 
Their Law, Chicago, IL, University of Chicago 
Press, 1969, pp. 7, 27, 33, 66, 69-143; and 
Aleksandrov, op. cit., pp. 437-38, 652-53. 
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e Party guidance (rukovodst 
of “law reform and the strength 
ing of socialist legality’—that 
obedience to the law by ba 
ordinary citizens and officials 
and of law enforcement in partic 
lar is a bedrock principle that 
frequently proclaimed in Sov 
texts and that is fully in accc 
with the Marxist-Leninist positi 
that law reflects politics and, i 
contemporary socialist society, t 
party’s policy. 

e In more specific terms, pa 
guidance of the Soviet legal s 
tem means setting general poli 
for writing and applying the lé 
and for coordinating anti-cri 
Campaigns at the grass roots o 
daily basis. In particular, it meal 
“not replacing the courts, proc 
acy, police,” but evaluating t 
results of their work and gene 
practices from a “party-politic 
point of view.” * In addition, t 
practical authority of the nome 
klatura—the lists of jobs requ 
ing the party’s approval for a 
pointment—as well as more dire 
participation in recruitment be 
Ster the party’s guidance of la 
making and law application. 

Still, within the context of thes 
political restraints, judges appa 
ently decide independently all b 
political cases. Higher courts a 
the procuracy do strive for cla 
fication of the law and the co 
rection of illegalities permitte 
in the lower courts in nonpolitic 
cases. This may be verified k 
reading the growing body ¢ 


14,V. M. Semenov, Sud ij pravosudiye v SSS 
(The Court and Justice in the USSR), 
Moscow, Yuridicheskaya literatura, 1976, pp. 
34-38. For the most recent authoritative 
treatment of the party's role in guidance of | 
the legal system, see S. E. Zhilinskiy, Ro/’ 
KPSS v ukreplenii zakonnosti na sovre- 
mennom etape (The Role of the CPSU in 
Strengthening Legality in the Contemporary 
Period), Moscow, Mysl’, 1977. On party work 
in crime prevention and in political cases, 
see Juviler, op. cit., pp. 99-100, 116-17, 119. 


oviet case materials published 

Bulletins of the various su- 
reme courts of the USSR and 
nion republics and in the journal 

the procuracy, Sotsialistiches- 
aya zakonnost’ (Socialist Legal- 

Ay 

e Both the acceleration of long 

erdue legal reforms and the 
ankness of published debate on 
eform issues stand out as the 
Major post-Stalin changes in So- 
jet lawmaking. A corollary to 
he growth of debate has been 
ie extensive reliance by the party 
nd the government on profes- 
ional specialists — researchers 
nd “practical workers’—in the 

itiation, formulation, and draft- 
ng of reform laws and _ legal 
‘odes. 

Of course, Khrushchev did in- 
ervene to hold up family law 
eforms just short of publication 
or discussion and passage in 
1964. But compromise reforms 
vere achieved after his fall, in 
1965 and again in 1968. Often, 
1owever, party intervention is less 
definitive or verifiable. Field work 
and close textual studies support 
2 tentative conclusion that the 
party leadership gives general per- 

ission for reforms to be initiated 
and defines, or at least approves, 
he eventual compromises _be- 


15 See John N. Hazard, William E. Butler, 
hnd Peter B. Maggs, Eds., The Soviet Legal 
system: Contemporary Documentation and 

istorical Commentary, 3rd ed., Dobbs Ferry, 

Y, Oceana, 1977. 

16 Juviler, op. cit., and the reviewer’s 
hapter ‘‘Whom the Law Has Joined: 

Onjugal Ties in Soviet Law” in Donald D. 
Barry, George Ginsburgs, and Peter B. Maggs, 
Eds., The Citizen and the State in Soviet 
Law, Leiden, A.W. Sijthoff, 1977. See also the 
painstaking and important case study by 
John Gorgone, “Soviet Jurists in the Legis- 
lative Arena: The Reform of Criminal Proce- 
dure, 1956-1958,”’ Soviet Union (Pittsburgh, 
PA), Vol. 3, Part 1, 1976, pp. 1-35. 

17 Hiroshi Kimura, ‘Personal Property in 
the Soviet Union, With Particular Emphasis 
on the Khrushchev Era, II,’’ in English, 
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tween reformers and conserva- 
tives, which are worked out in 
the welter of nationwide consulta- 
tions, press debates, and the 
drafting sessions of the very ac- 
tive legislative commissions, sub- 
committees, and working groups.” 

e Party intervention in the So- 
viet legal system (as in any legal 
system when it happens) can 
mean sudden, sharp incursions 
against personal rights—for ex- 
ample, Khrushchev’s confiscatory 
laws against houses and cars im- 
properly acquired and against the 
collective farm household econ- 
omy, Brezhnev’s sharp escalation 
of judicial repression against cul- 
tural dissidents, and the massive 
anti-crime crackdowns under both 
leaders.” Nevertheless, there is 
accumulating evidence of a trend 
toward greater consistency and 
Stability of law. 

2) Communist law has also been 
used as a means of promoting and 
then preserving a revolution in 
cultural attitudes and behavior. 
Religion, for example, enjoys 
vastly different limits of freedom 
under the law—perhaps the most 
in Poland and the least in the 
Soviet Union. Soviet policy-makers 
find their laws on the separation 
of church and state an ample 
basis for attacks on religious up- 


EEE 


Surabu kenkyu (Slavic Studies—Sapporo), 
No. 14, 1970, pp. 81-88; Juviler, Revolutionary 
Law and Order, pp. 82-116; Donald D. Barry 
et al., Eds., Codification in the Communist 
World: Symposium in Memory of Zsolt 
Szirmai (1903-1973), No. 19 in the series 
Law in Eastern Europe, Leiden, A.W. Sijthoff, 
1975. Also, see the entries on ‘‘Forfeiture” 
(pp. 288-90), “Ownership” (pp. 480-83), and 
“Property” (pp. 549-50) in ESL. Finally, 
see Frederick C. Barghoorn, ‘‘The Post- 
Khrushchev Campaign to Suppress Dissent,” 
in Rudolf L. Tékés, Ed., Dissent in the USSR, 
Baltimore, MD, The Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1975, pp. 35-39. 

18 See note 16. 

19 See the edict of Feb. 15, 1977, which 
added “‘Article 39/1: Postponement of 
punishment of sentenced juveniles” to the 
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bringing and nonconformist sects, 
and deprivation of religious be- 
lievers’ parental rights remains 
the most onerous Soviet attack 
on family ties for political reasons. 

Otherwise, in Soviet law as in 
Communist law generally, a rela- 
tively progressive secular compro- 
mise has been reached between 
state interests and public opinion. 
Soviet family law has shifted re- 
cently toward greater ease of di- 
vorce, especially when by consent 
or in the absence of minor chil- 
dren, and there is greater protec- 
tion for women and extramarital 
children in family relations. More- 
over, nonparty initiatives and in- 
fluences played a major role in 
shaping the family law reforms.” 

Nevertheless, the evolution of 
Communist law does not progress 
in a single direction, even out- 
side areas of political justice. 
Thus, the state has gained a 
greater voice recently, while the 
public’s has been muted, follow- 
ing what ESL rightly discerns to 
be a shift toward more reliance on 
the professional agencies of law 
enforcement. Yet, in 1977, the 
state moved to increase the use 
of penalties other than confine- 
ment for lesser criminal offenses 
and to resuscitate once again the 
comrades’ courts.” 


Fundamental Principles of Criminal Law of 
the USSR and Union Republics, Vedomosti 
Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR (Gazette of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet), No. 8, 1977, item 
137. See also another edict of the same date, 
“On the Basic Obligations and Rights of 
Juvenile Inspectorates, Collection-Distribution 
Centers for Juveniles, and Special Educational 
Institutions for the Prevention of Lack of 
Supervision and Lawbreaking of Juveniles,” 
ibid., item 138. 

On changes in the treatment of adults, 
such as separation of most offenders con- 
victed of negligent crimes, and on the 
increasing emphasis on parole and 
suspended sentences with attached obligation 
to work wherever assigned, see the edicts of 
Feb. 8, 1977, contained in ibid., No. 7, 

1977, items 116-121. 
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3) Property is the key to social- 
ist economic—and political—re- 
lations.*® But the substance of 
Communist property law differs 
from place to place, even among 
the union republics of the Soviet 
Union. ESL lists minor republic-to- 
republic differences regarding 
contracts; limits of allowable 
housing space; the penalties for 
unlawful home building; proce- 
dures for the confiscation of prop- 
erty acquired by illegally accu- 
mulated means; wills and inheri- 
tance; rules on rights to objects 
of personal value such as corres- 
pondence, diaries, and one’s own 
photograph; civil capacity as af- 
fected by the use of alcohol and 
drugs; and other matters such as 
collective-farm property.” 

Local traditions and circum- 
stances introduce significant vari- 
ations in the manner in which the 
political, social, and economic 
dimensions of Communist law— 
its “common core’—have been 
articulated in different Commu- 
nist countries. Chinese law seems 
the most flexible and least formal- 
ized in codes. Soviet law ranks 
among the most intrusive and the 
most politically and ideologically 
defensive.” Polish property law 
is one of the least restrictive in 
the Communist legal systems, a 
view which receives support in 
PCL. Poland’s decollectivization in 


20 John N. Hazard, Law and Social Change 
in the U.S.S.R., Toronto, Carswell, 1953. 

21 F.g., “According to the Ukrainian, 
Uzbek, Latvian, Turkmen, and Tadzhik codes, 
the executive committee of the local soviet 
may order the confiscation of unlawfully 
constructed private houses but not the 
eviction of the citizen out of the same house 
as provided by the other codes (see Evic- 
tion).” From “Civil Law,” ESL, p. 116. 

22 Hazard, Communists and Their Law, 
passim. 

23 See Grazhdanskiy kodeks RSFSR (Civil 
Code of the RSFSR), Moscow, Yuridicheskaya 
literatura, 1976, Article 5. Similar articles 
exist in the civil codes of the other union 
republics. 


1956 and subsequent concessions 
to small-scale peasant farming 
and private enterprise have turned 
out to be more permanent than 
was the Soviet Union’s NEP of 
1921-28, as is amply confirmed in 
articles by Drs. Dominik Lasok, 
Aleksander Rudzinski, and Leo- 
pold Koziebrodzki in Volume | of 
Per 

It nevertheless should be point- 
ed out that the civil codes of the 
USSR and Eastern Europe all es- 
tablish a hierarchy of types of 
property in that they set increas- 
ingly stringent limits on its pos- 
session, use, and disposal. In 
general, state property rights are 
the least restricted. The owner- 
ship of property by social organ- 
izations like trade unions and 
building or farm cooperatives 
usually carries more restrictions. 
The heaviest restrictions relate to 
personal property and the prop- 
erty of private citizens which is 
used to earn income. 

Explicit political limits on 
ownership rights are a further dis- 
tinguishing feature of Communist 
civil law. These rights are condi- 
tional. According to Soviet civil 
law, for example, they are forfeit- 
able if used “contrary to the inten- 
tion of these rights in socialist 
society during the building of 
communism” and are subject to 
the obligation to “respect the 


24°PCL Vol. 1, ppz3s. 

25 Hazard, Communists and Their Law, pp. 
214-15. 

26 Tentatively encouraged as a separate 
discipline during Khrushchev’s tenure, 
political science has since been re- 
assimilated into legal studies, although the 
Soviet Association of Political Science 
formally remains in existence and continues 
to be a member organization of the 
International Association of Political Science 
(IAPS). 

The delegation of 27 Soviet scholars to the 
10th Congress of the IAPS thus contained no 
“political scientists’”—only “specialists in 
various fields of Soviet social sciences 
(philosophical, judicial, historical, economic 
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rules of socialist living and t 

moral principles of a  socie 
building communism.” — T 

Polish Civil Code bars the use ¢ 
ownership rights “contrary to t 

socioeconomic purpose of suc 
rights or to the principles of socie 
co-operation of the Polish People 
Republic.” ** Decaying housin 
and unproductive or untilled far 

lands may accordingly be co 
fiscated. Yet as Hazard has ob 
served, the Poles depart from th 
Soviet example and, looking pag 
legal title, may confiscate prop 
erty merely on the suspicion of a 
illegitimate acquisition of th 
means necessary to purchas 
those property rights.”° 


Law as a source of insights o 
the Soviet system. The third mai 
tendency in research on Soviet la 
is to use legal materials and 
events (such as the drafting of « 
reform) to gain insights into Sovie 
politics, society, and economics 
Today, in fact, a foreign politica 
scientist doing research on Sovie 
government or administration i: 
likely to end up attached to a law 
faculty or institute, for there is a 
yet no separate Soviet disciolil 
of political science.”® 

Issues concerning the role o 
law as a “regulator of social rela 
tions” *” have been percolating 
into public debate since Stalin’s 


sciences).’’ But the Soviet jurist rapporteur 
did note that: ‘‘An approach to law that uses 
the categories of political science appears 
promising. Such questions as the role of law 
in the process of making political decisions, 
law and political culture, law and political 
behavior, the legal framework of politics, 
etc., merit attention.” See V.A. Tumanov, 
“Results of the 10th Congress of the Inter- 
national Association of Political Science,” 
Sovetskoye gosudarstvo ji pravo (Moscow), | 
No. 6, 1977, pp. 124, 128. 

27 V.M. Chkhikvadze, Entsiklopedicheskiy 
slovar’ pravovykh znaniy (sovetskoye pravo) 
(The Encyclopedia Dictionary of Legal 
Knowledge [Soviet Law]), Moscow, Sovet- 
skaya entsiklopediya, 1965. 


eath. This reexamination § of 
Olicies and priorities was evident 
4 the case of much of the recent 
agislation listed in ESL, such as 
e family law reforms of 1968, 
he anti-alcoholism measures of 
972, and the environmental pro- 
action code of the same year. 
‘overage of debates over criminal 
aw provides information about 
he particular form which norma- 
ive and cultural conflicts take in 
he USSR. Certainly, ESL’s entry 
n “Organized Crime” has com- 
varative social interest for stu- 
ents of white-collar crime, which, 
t is suggested, reaches into the 
anks of the powerful and privi- 
eged: 


t is wrong to view syndicated 
‘rime as dividing society into two 
trictly separated sections: law- 
ibiding people on the one side 
ind criminals on the other. The 
:pecific character of syndicated 
‘rime is its close connection with 
he law-abiding, moral and even 
logmatically minded population. 
'p. 478) 


Women’s liberation and estab- 
ished economic priorities clash, 
hus revealing another familiar 
ote of normative conflict in the 
SSR. Equally revealing—and 
also familiar—are the arguments 
among women over how best to 
iberate themselves from their 
daily household burdens. Male 
hauvinism persists in the Soviet 
Union, as demonstrated by many 
Sociological findings and on every 
occasion that laws concerning 
omen and family relations are 
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discussed. ESL registers a provoc- 
ative though untested theory re- 
lating lawbreaking and the cul- 
tural conflict over women’s libera- 
tion. The theory posits that sex 
ratios among delinquents are a 
measure of the extent to which 
female equality has been achieved 
in a given society: 


It may be significant that the over- 
all ratio of male to female de- 
linquency in the USA is 5/1, in 
Great Britain 6/1 and in the USSR 
10/1. It seems to be a pointer 
towards greater equalizing tend- 
encies in the capitalist countries 
than in the Soviet Union. (p. 220) 


THE STUDY of Soviet law has be- 
come in recent years one of the 
few real growth industries in So- 
viet area research. The norms and 
public procedures of Soviet law 
receive judicious treatment in the 
scope of ESL and its highly com- 
petent entries. But research on 
Soviet law has gone further—to 
pry into its secret and evasive 
parts, to point to historical and 
international comparisons, and to 
suggest implications for the Soviet 
social and political system. Laws, 
like statistics, can lie and conceal 
—or they can order and reveal. 
Recognition of this fact accounts 
for our caution in sketching out 
the working hypotheses and un- 
tested theories which summarize 
the current state of the field. 
Research on Soviet law, how- 
ever, still lags factually and ana- 
lytically behind its subject. East- 
West interchanges between legal 
specialists are only now beginning 
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to go beyond trade and diplomatic 
concerns to deal with other com- 
mon problems of considerable 
urgency. 

Nevertheless, some specialists 
on Communist countries are find- 
ing ways to join their area exper- 
tise with the rigor of the lawyers’ 
commentary, and some of the 
lawyers involved in the inter- 
changes are able to combine the 
insights of social science with 
their legal expertise.** Since much 
valuable research on Western sys- 
tems has been done by people 
interested in law and society, the 
current interdisciplinary ap- 
proaches to the study of Soviet 
and Communist law warrant cau- 
tious optimism in an otherwise 
very difficult pursuit of order and 
revelation. 


28 E.g., see Donald D. Barry, ‘‘Law and 
Social Science: Recent Developments,” in 
Alex Simirenko, Ed., Socia/ Thought in the 
Soviet Union, Chicago, Quadrangle Books, 
1969, pp. 153-94. In addition see Donald D. 
Barry (political science) and Harold J. 
Berman (law), ‘‘The Jurists,” in H. Gordon 
Skilling and Franklyn Griffiths, Eds., 

Interest Groups in Soviet Politics, Princeton, 
NJ, Princeton University Press, 1971, pp. 
291-333; Walter D. Connor (sociology), 
Deviance in Soviet Society: Crime, Delin- 
quency, and Alcoholism, New York, NY, 
Columbia University Press, 1972; F.J.M. 
Feldbrugge (law), ‘Criminal Law and Tradi- 
tional Society: The Role of Soviet Law in the 
Integration of Non-Slavic Peoples,” Review of 
Socialist Law (Leiden), Vol. 3, 1977, pp. 3-51; 
John N. Hazard (law), as cited supra; 

Robert Sharlet (political science), ‘‘Stalinism 
and Soviet Legal Culture,’”’ in Robert C. 
Tucker, Ed., Stalinism: Essays in Historical 
Interpretation, New York, NY, Norton, 1977; 
and Peter H. Solomon, Jr. (political science), 
“Specialists in Soviet Policy-Making: Crimi- 
nologists and Criminal Policy in the 1960s,” 
unpublished PhD dissertation, Columbia 
University, 1973. 


The Russian Revolution in Retrospec 


By Abraham Ascher 


MARCEL LIEBMAN. Leninism 
Under Lenin. Tr. by Brian Pearce. 
London, Jonathan Cape, 1975. 
JOHN L. H. KEEP. The Russian 
Revolution: A Study of Mass 
Mobilization. New York, NY, 

W. W. Norton and Co., 1976. 
WILLIAM G. ROSENBERG. Liberals 
in the Russian Revolution: The 
Constitutional Democratic Party, 
1917-1921. Princeton, NJ, 
Princeton University Press, 

1974. 

ALEXANDER RABINOWITCH. The 
Bolsheviks Come to Power: The 
Revolution of 1917 in Petrograd. 
New York, NY, W. W. Norton and 
Co., 1976. 


THE FOUR BOOKS under review 
are noteworthy not only because 
they are highly informative but 
also because they shed light on 
recent historiographical trends in 
scholarship on the Bolshevik Rev- 
olution. The most satisfactory syn- 
thetic work is still William Henry 
Chamberlin’s The Russian Revolu- 
tion, published in 1935.’ During 
the past 40 years, however, a vast 
quantity of documentary material 
has become available, making it 
possible for historians to fill gaps 
in our knowledge and reexamine 
accepted interpretations. As a re- 
sult, numerous monographs have 
appeared on specialized subjects: 


12 vols., New York, NY, MacMillan. 


the works by Keep, Rosenberg, 
and Rabinowitch are fine exam- 
ples of this historical genre. By 
now enough spadework has prob- 
ably been done for a new, broad, 
interpretive account of 1917. 

Marcel Liebman has attempted 
to write precisely that kind of 
book, but unfortunately his en- 
deavor is not successful. Indeed, 
if this prominent scholar were not 
SO widely read and if his interpre- 
tation had not achieved a certain 
Currency in the West in recent 
years, his book would not merit 
extensive discussion. Although he 
takes to task Western and Soviet 
historians for producing super- 
ficial and biased studies of Lenin, 
his own analytical survey of Len- 
inism and Soviet history from 
1917 to 1924 is at all times col- 
ored by his conviction that Lenin- 
ism “serves as one of the bright- 
est torches available to aid our 
observation of present-day phe- 
nomena” (p. 22). 

One of Liebman’s aims is to 
demonstrate the “essential differ- 
ences” and “basic incompatibil- 
ity” between Leninism and Stalin- 
ism. Reputable historians may in- 
deed differ on the vexing question 
of the linkage between the ideolo- 
gies of the first two leaders of the 
Soviet Union, but Liebman is so 
eager to preserve the good name 
of his hero that what he has writ- 
ten must be adjudged hagiogra- 
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phy, not history. Whenever h 
mentions unattractive features q 
Lenin’s thought or conduct, he i 
variably explains them as unavoic 
able blemishes in an otherwis 
admirable career and system qd 
ideas. This approach leads th 
author to make some confusin 
and contradictory statements tha 
undermine his entire presenta 
tion. 

For example, Liebman attrib 
utes the Bolsheviks’ “deliberat 
striving to transform the Part 
into a monolithic bloc” and th 
movement’s elitism in organiza 
tional matters to special circu 
stances prevailing in Russia prio 
to 1917: the isolation of the revo 
lutionaries from the working clas 
and the repressive nature of the 
Tsarist regime. Yet, he also state: 
that Lenin’s organizational view: 
did “have general application.” Ir 
Lenin’s view, not only the Russiar 
proletariat, but the “develope 
proletariat of Western Europe 
richer as that was in experience 
and consciousness,” had to creat 
an elitist party in order to effect < 
socialist revolution. 

To make matters worse, 7 
man insists that “as a conceptio 
and outlook,” Leninism must be 
regarded as “thoroughly demo 
cratic in-character.” It is, in fact 
a central theme of the book tha 
in 1917 the Bolshevik Party 
“opened itself . . . to the life 


ving breeze of democracy.” 
hroughout the year there was no 
uch thing as “absolute obedi- 
ince” within the party, Lenin did 
jot act as a dictator, the soviets 
ere decentralized, and—perhaps 

ost important—party member- 
hip rose dramatically, from 
3,600 to about 400,000. The 
lata are accurate and in some re- 
pects important, but do they sus- 
ain the conclusion that the party 
ad become “de-Bolshevized”? 
‘an it be said that a party of 
100,000 that seized power in a 
‘ountry of approximately 160 mil- 
ion was committed to the princi- 
iles of democracy? And what is 
ine to make of the fact that in the 
inly free election ever held in 
tussia—three weeks after Lenin’s 
‘oup—the Bolsheviks received 
inly 25 percent of the votes, yet 
roceeded to disband the Constit- 
lent Assembly chosen by the peo- 
le? 

‘Mr. Liebman is so carried away 
xy the “transformation” of the 
yarty in 1917 that he makes a 
actual error that is not in itself 
sritical but does call into question 
lis use of historical data. He at- 
ributes Lenin’s desire in 1917 to 
thange the name of his movement 
‘rom “Social Democratic’ to 
‘Communist” to the realization 
hat his organization had been 
orofoundly altered by its enroll- 

ent of so many new members. 
he truth is that as early as De- 
ember 1914 Lenin had called for 
such a change because he had 
oncluded that most European so- 
jal democrats had become bour- 
geois “reformists” and “chauvin- 
ists.” 


HE QUESTIONS raised by Lieb- 
man are of the greatest impor- 
tance; therefore, it is not surpris- 
ing that John Keep also deals with 
them in his thoroughly original 
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study. But Keep’s conclusions, 
cautiously formulated, are more 
persuasive and better grounded in 
research. They are, moreover, 
quite different from Liebman’s, as 
is clear from Keep’s stated pur- 
pose: “to show how and why” de- 
velopments from February 1917 
to the late spring of 1918 “gave 
birth to the twentieth century’s 
most durable dictatorship.” Keep 
is not a historical determinist; 
consequently, he concedes that 
during the early period of the 
Soviet Union the leaders might 
have selected policies that would 
have prevented the development 
of a monolithic dictatorship. He 
also acknowledges that many fac- 
tors after 1918 contributed to the 
emergence and durability of to- 
talitarianism in Russia. Still, he 
argues forcefully that the ground- 
work for the Soviet system of rule 
was laid during the months he has 
so painstakingly examined. As he 
puts it, ‘there does seem to be a 
certain logic to the unfolding of 
events.” 

In substantiating his thesis, 
Keep eschews a narrative account 
of the Revolution of 1917. In fact, 
no one unfamiliar with the main 
events of 1917 should tackle this 
book, because the author assumes 
such knowledge on the part of the 
reader. He concentrates on two 
fundamental developments: the 
disintegration of Russian society 
and the mobilization of mass sup- 
port by the Bolsheviks. On both 
subjects he has uncovered a wel- 
ter of detail that he analyzes with 
great skill. Wherever possible, he 
supports his argument with statis- 
tical information that is hard to 
come by. The book is clearly a 
triumph of research, all the more 
so because most of the pertinent 
archives are still closed to West- 
ern scholars. 

The core of the book consists 
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of a careful exploration of the 
composition and activities of the 
principal mass organizations that 
arose after the collapse of Tsar- 
ism. What Keep wants to show is 
how the factory committees, 
workers’ militia, trade unions, and 
urban as well as rural soviets fell 
under Leninist control. Had this 
not occurred, the Bolsheviks 
would not have had the necessary 
mass support to seize or retain 
power. There was no one pattern 
that explains the ‘“‘bolshevization 
of the masses,” but Keep found 
enough examples in a wide range 
of localities to present a vivid 
picture of the process. The details 
he culled from numerous news- 
papers, memoirs, and_ other 
sources invest his account with a 
concreteness and authority not of- 
tenfound in historical monographs. 

To some extent, he finds, the 
radicalization of the mass organi- 
zations was a spontaneous proc- 
ess. People were prepared to 
move to the left because they 
were weary of the war, disgusted 
with the ineptitude of the Provi- 
sional Government and the non- 
Bolshevik parties, and frightened 
by the social and economic dis- 
integration of the country. But no 
less important in the process of 
radicalization were the political 
skill and ruthlessness of the Bol- 
sheviks, who ‘‘alone were schooled 
in the techniques of organizational 
manipulation and knew more or 
less what they wanted to achieve.” 
In one organization after another, 
the Bolsheviks outmaneuvered 
their opponents, and where neces- 
sary they resorted to physical co- 
ercion. Once they had brought the 
mass organizations into line (by 
the spring of 1918), the Leninists 
were in a position to ward off the 
opposition during the civil war 
and to create an_ institutional 
framework that would enable their 
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party to rule the country for dec- 
ades to come. 


WILLIAM ROSENBERG contributes 
to our understanding of the Bol- 
shevik success by analyzing the 
failure of the Kadets (Constitu- 
tional Democrats) in the years 
from 1917 to 1921 to pursue poli- 
cies that might have transformed 
Russia into a liberal polity on the 
Western model. Founded in 1905 
and supported by intellectuals and 
professors, and to a lesser extent 
by bourgeois and_ professional 
strata in the cities and towns, the 
Kadet party quickly evolved into 
an influential movement. After the 
autocracy’s collapse in February 
1917, Kadets dominated the Pro- 
visional Government, and although 
their influence rapidly dwindled, a 
few served in most coalition gov- 
ernments until Lenin’s coup. Ros- 
enberg is correct in asserting that 
the Kadets were “the one political 
group whose policies did more to 
influence the outcome of events 
than any other political organiza- 
tion besides the Bolsheviks.” 

The Kadets committed three fa- 
tal mistakes: they insisted that the 
war against Germany must be 
fought to a successful conclusion; 
they neglected social and eco- 
nomic issues; and, as advocates of 
a “broad nationalism,” they re- 
fused to support the demands for 
autonomy of the various minorities 
in the Russian Empire. In the in- 
tense climate of 1917, when large 
numbers of people were desper- 
ate for peace and for far-reaching 
reforms, the Kadets’ inflexibility 
was bound to be politically costly. 
Inevitably, a growing hostility 
developed between them and 
the moderate socialists—which 
proved to be a major cause of the 
Provisional Government’s instabil- 
ity and loss of authority. Even af- 
ter Lenin took power, the Kadet 


party refused to alter its stance, 
thus preventing the formation of a 
unified anti-Bolshevik movement 
with wide popular support. Only 
in May 1920 did the party leaders 
—then in exile—acknowledge 
their errors, but by that time their 
pronouncements could no longer 
influence events in Russia. 

That Russian liberalism blun- 
dered badly during the revolution 
and civil war has, of course, been 
known, but Rosenberg is the first 
historian definitively to document 
this part of the tragic story of 
1917. His research is unexcep- 
tionable, and his case against the 
Kadets is a strong one. But occa- 
sionally he is too censorious in 
criticizing them for their short- 
sightedness. After all, the Kadets 
were liberals; it is therefore not 
Surprising that they found it ex- 
traordinarily difficult to entertain 
policies they considered either so- 
Cialistic or harmful to the Russian 
state. They faced terrible dilem- 
mas and deserve at least a modi- 
cum of sympathy. This one criti- 
cism aside, Rosenberg has _ pro- 
duced an outstanding work of 
scholarship which is not likely to 
require fundamental revision even 
after Soviet archives are opened. 


ALEXANDER RABINOWITCH  ex- 
amines yet another critical aspect 
of 1917, Bolshevik strategy and 
tactics in Petrograd from July to 
October. Because of his skillful 
use of sources, particularly mem- 
Oirs and contemporary newspa- 
pers, Rabinowitch makes the most 
of what is inherently an absorbing 
story. He has a fine eye for dra- 
matic and evocative detail, which 
he weaves into a stirring account 
that vividly describes general con- 
ditions in Petrograd and suggests 
the mood of the capital on the 
occasion of each political crisis. 
To cite but one example, his de- 
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piction, right at the beginning « 
the book, of the chaotic situatio 
In the city caused by food shor 
ages and strikes is unsurpassed i 
the vast literature on the revol 
tion. By the same token, his ana 
yses of the debates within th 
Bolshevik party is characterize 
by an admirable subtlety an 
comprehensiveness. Anyone inte 
ested in reading one monograp 
on this subject need go no furthe 

Mr. Rabinowitch develops hi 
rich narrative within a broad inte 
pretive framework. First of all, h 
argues that the Bolshevik triump 
cannot legitimately be attribute 
either to accident or to historica 
inevitability. Nor was it the co 
sequence only of the “revolutio 
ary discipline, [and] organizatio 
al unity” of the Bolshevik party o 
of the rank and file’s “obedienc 
to Lenin.” He finds just as u 
satisfactory the view that the pa 
ty’s seizure of power was “a wel 
executed coup d’état without sig 
nificant mass support.” Witho 
denying the importance of Lenin’ 
role as a strong leader who pe 
suaded a reluctant party to e 
bark on a revolutionary course, Ra 
binowitch stresses certain othe 
factors: “the relative flexibility 
the party” and “its responsiv 
ness to the prevailing mass mood, 
which gained the Bolshevik move 
ment “strong popular support.” |r 
his view, it was this “democratic 
character” of the party that, a 
much as any factor, explain 
the Bolsheviks’ success in takin: 
power. 

Rabinowitch thus tends to sid 
with Liebman’s _ interpretatio 
though it should be stressed tha 
Rabinowitch’s work is far mor 
thoughtful, judicious, and reliable 
At the same time, it is possible t 
impart to the facts he has so as 
siduously collected a quite differ 


ent interpretation, one that woul 


onform to the theme developed 
Keep’s work. For example, while 
is indisputable that the Bolshe- 
iks increased their mass support 
) 1917, it is also a fact that in 
irge measure they succeeded in 
oing so by abandoning principles 
ey had long considered inviola- 
le. 
The Bolsheviks’ call for the dis- 
ibution of the land to the peas- 
ts ran counter to the Leninists’ 
dvocacy of nationalization of the 
ind; the support for workers’ con- 
‘ol over the factories may justifi- 
bly be termed syndicalism rather 
jan Marxism; the promise to give 
3al power to local soviets and to 
ational minorities was inconsis- 
snt with the Bolshevik party’s in- 
istence on a highly centralized 
olity. To be sure, Lenin did con- 
lude peace with Germany, as he 
id he would, but the democrati- 
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zation of the army, also promised 
in 1917, was quickly abandoned. 
The Bolsheviks’ adoption of these 
slogans may be considered a sign 
of flexibility, but in light of their 
earlier convictions and _  subse- 
quent policies, their course in 
1917 may also suggest adroit op- 
portunism. 

In any case, it may be ques- 
tioned whether it is at all useful to 
dwell on the democratic nature of 
the Bolshevik party in 1917. A 
political party will be concerned 
with democracy only if it contains 
a sizable number of convinced 
democrats and if it is led by dem- 
ocrats. Neither was true of the 
Bolshevik movement. Lenin, who 
did more than anyone else to 
shape the philosophy and _ prac- 
tice of Bolshevism, was preoccu- 
pied from the early 1900’s on- 
ward with ideas that were dis- 
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tinctly hostile to the very concept 
of democracy. He was an avowed 
Marxist bent on achieving power. 
This is not to say that he lusted 
for power for its own sake or that 
his rule was no different from 
Stalin’s. Lenin undoubtedly be- 
lieved that by staging a revolution 
the Bolshevik party would create 
a better society in Russia and 
eventually in the rest of the world. 
But democracy as we understand 
the term was not part of his vision. 

Reservations aside, the valua- 
ble feature of the four volumes 
reviewed here is that each one 
addresses a_ critical question 
about the Revolution of 1917. The 
historian bold enough to under- 
take a synthesis of recent scholar- 
ship on that event may not be 
satisfied with all their answers, but 
he will surely want to take them 
into account. 
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NOTE: Readers are welcome 
to comment on matters 
discussed in this journal. 
Letters should be addressed 
to the Editors, Problems of 
Communism, US \Information 
Agency, 1776 Pennsylvania 
Ave., NW, Washington, DC, 
20547. 


THE SOVIET MILITARY 


TO THE EDITORS: In the Sep- 
tember-October 1975 issue 
of Problems of Communism, 
Mr. Lewis A. Frank strongly 
Criticized certain aspects of 
my article, “SALT and the So- 
viet Military” (POC, January- 
February 1975), in particular 
my brief discussion of Soviet 
military doctrine. In my reply 
at that time, in addition to 
some general observations, | 
expressed regret that | was 
not then in a position “to 
document that assertion on 
the open record,” but | as- 
sured readers that my conclu- 
sion was not, as he _ had 
alleged, based on “mirror- 
image” extrapolation. 

| renew the discussion now 
only because some of the 
concrete documentary basis 
for my statements is now 
available for public citation, 
and | believe it will be of con- 
siderable interest to readers 
of your journal. 

What | had written, - to 
which Mr. Frank took excep- 
tion, was the following pas- 
sage on p. 33 (emphasis 
added): 


By 1969, the Soviet military 
had reached the conclusion 
that strategic superiority, in 
the sense of a first strike op- 
tion permitting escape from 


a crushing retaliatory strike, | circulation of which is limited 


was not possible for either 
side in contemporary condi- 
tions. They recognized that, 
with the existing level of de- 
velopment of nuclear missile 
forces, it had become impos- 
sible in practice for an at- 
tacker to destroy such forces 
completely, and consequent- 
ly that it had also become 
impossible to prevent an an- 
nihilating retaliatory _ strike. 
In other words, a kind of 
“nuclear balance” in terms 
of capabilities for mutual 
destruction had come into 
being. At the same time, the 
military were concerned that 
this balance could be threat- 
ened if one side (the US) 
achieved a highly effective 
anti-ballistic missile defense 
while the other side (the 
USSR) did not have such a 
defense. 


In support of these state- 
ments,.! am now in a position 
to cite the following excerpts 
from the confidential Soviet 
General Staff organ Voyen- 
naya mysl’ (Military Thought), 
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to senior Soviet officers: 


With the existing level of de- 
velopment of nuclear missile 
weapons . . . it is impossible 
in practice to destroy them 
completely, and consequently 
it is also impossible to pre- 
vent an annihilating retalia- 
tory strike. 


. a kind of “nuclear bal- 
ance” was created... the 
essence of which consists in 
the following: the capabilities 
for mutual destruction . 
are relatively equal. 


. . disruption of the “nu- 
clear balance” .. . iS possi- 
ble in case of .. . the crea- 
tion by one of the sides of 
highly effective means of 
anti-ballistic missile defense 
while the other side lags con- 
siderably in solution of these 
tasks. 


The first of these excerpts 
was written by General of the 
Army S. P. Ivanov, former 
Deputy Chief of the General 


Through a printers’ error, the captions and credit lines 
for the photos on pp. 48 and 54 of some copies of the 
July-August 1977 issue of Problems of Communism 
were reversed. The photo on p. 48 is of a family 
wedding celebration and was provided by Marc Riboud/ 
Magnum. The photo on p. 54 is of a holiday gathering 
in Kwangtung Province of the family of Li Po-yu and 


was furnished by Eastfoto. 


Also in the July-August 1977 issue, the four photos 
Credited ‘Katherine Young” (on pp. 5, 8, 16, and 36) 
should properly have been credited “Sven Simon/ 
Katherine Young.” 
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Staff and at that time co 
mandant of the prestigio 
Academy of the General Ste 
(in “Soviet Military Doctri 
and Strategy,” Voyenna 
mysi’, No. 5, May 1969). T 
other two were written by 

General (then Major Genera 
V. I. Zemskov, Chief Editor 
Voyennaya mys!’ (in “Wars 
the Modern Era,” ibid.). The 
are authoritative source 
writing for the internal gui 
ance of Soviet military rea 
ers. 

The general subject dj 
serves considerable additio 
al attention, and | am at pre 
ent working on an extensi 
study of mutual deterrenc 
Soviet military doctrine, a 
strategic arms _ limitation. 
offer the present reference 
as an interim contribution d 
One important aspect of t 
subject. 


RAYMOND L. GARTHOF 
Washington, D 


OVERSEAS CHINESE 


TO THE EDITORS: In my a 
ticle, “Peking, Southeas 
Asia, and the Overseas Chi 
nese” (Problems of Comm 
nism, March-April 1977), t 
errors were _ inadvertent! 
published on p. 78, colu 

1. The Overseas Chinese A 
fairs Commission of the Pe 
ple’s Republic of China we 
established in 1949 (nd 
1954 as suggested). Th 
Commission was long undg 
the leadership of Ho Hsiang 
ning. Liao Ch’eng-chih on} 
became its head in 1959, 


THAK CHALOEMTIARAN| 
Bangkok, Thailan 
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ANNOUNCEMENT: 


This December marks the retirement of Marie T. House 
from government service and from the post of Managing 
Editor of Problems of Communism. Her intellectual and 
managerial skills have been a crucial ingredient in 

the vitality of the journal from its inception in 1952, 
and she will be missed by her colleagues. She will 

be available for consultation and professional 
correspondence through the editorial offices of POC. 
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By Edward Gonzalez 


Complexities of 
Cuban Foreign Policy 


uba’s international behavior in the last several 
years has proceeded in a complex series of 
zigs and zags toward apparently divergent 
policy goals. On the one hand, Havana seems intent 
on pursuing an activist global policy in support of 
various governments and national liberation move- 
ments in the Third World. On the other hand, it has 
Nbeen seeking some normalization of political and 
economic relations with the United States. 

One could point to a number of examples of this 
complex behavior. Thus, in early 1976, Cuban com- 
bat troops were fighting in Angola, bringing victory 
to the Marxist-oriented Popular Movement for the 
Liberation of Angola (MPLA) and heightening the 
Cuban (and Soviet) presence in Southern Africa, 
while scarcely 18 months later, on June 3, 1977, 
the Cuban and US governments announced their 
agreement to open respective “interests sections” 
in each other’s capitals—a development which took 
place on schedule on September 1.’ Even before this 
latter step, the Castro government had played host 
to US business delegations in Havana in an effort to 
win support for the lifting of the US embargo on 
trade with Cuba and the reopening of US-Cuban 
trade. Also to this end, Cuba’s Minister of Foreign 
Trade, Marcelo Fernandez, paid an unofficial visit 
to Washington on October 3, 1977, to hold out to 
members of the East-West Trade Council prospects 


ii ii ee 
Mr. Gonzalez is Professor of Political Science at the 
University of California (Los Angeles), and a con- 
sultant to the Rand Corporation (Santa Monica, CA). 
He is the author of Cuba Under Castro: The Limits 
of Charisma, 1974, and numerous other studies on 
Cuban domestic and foreign affairs. Portions of this 
article are based on his chapter in Cole Blasier and 
Carmelo Mesa-Lago, Eds., Cuba in the World, forth- 
coming in 1978. 


of US export sales to Cuba in the vicinity of US$350 
million in the first year after the end of the trade 
embargo and more than $1 billion three or four years 
after resumption of trade.’ 

Just a few months prior to these last develop- 
ments, in March 1977, Fidel Castro had pledged 
his country’s solidarity with and active support of 
various governments and liberation movements in 
Africa during a triumphal month-long tour of that 
continent.? From there, the Cuban President went on 
to Moscow in early April for what Western observers 
considered to be high-level strategy sessions to dis- 
cuss ways in which Cuba and the USSR could better 
coordinate their activities in Africa.* Indeed, despite 
the damper which it would seem to place on pros- 
pects for the reopening of ties with the United 
States, Cuba’s presence in Africa continues to grow. 
Havana reportedly dispatched an additional 4,000 
troops to Angola in September, bringing the total 
number of Cuban troops stationed there to some 
19,000.* Cuba has also been active in the Horn of 
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1The agreement specifies that Cuban and US officials operate 
a section of their closed embassy buildings in Washington and 
Havana, respectively. However, the buildings continue to fly the flags 
of Czechoslovakia and Switzerland, the two countries representing 
Cuban and US interests since 1961. For details, see the Los 
Angeles Times, June 4, 1977, pp. 1, 7. In opening the interest 
sections on September 1, both governments stressed that important 
issues would have to be resolved before normal diplomatic 
relations could be restored. On the US side, these were the fate 
of Americans held in Cuba, Cuba’s military intervention in Africa, 
and the US$1.8 billion in corporate and individual claims against 
the Cuban government; on the Cuban side, the major obstacle 
remains the US economic and trade blockade. See The New York 
Times, Sept. 2, 1977, p. 3. 

2 \bid., Oct. 4, 1977, p. 10. 

3 See Granma (Havana), March 20 and 27, 1977. (This and all 
subsequent references to Granma are to the Weekly Review Edition, 
unless otherwise stated.) 

4Los Angeles Times, April 4, 1977, p. 4. 

5 The New York Times, Sept. 12, 1977, p. 11. 
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Africa, where it preceded the Soviet Union in shift- 
ing from the backing of both Somalia and Ethiopia 
to concentrated support of the latter country alone. 
By late June, some 400 Cuban military advisers, plus 
additional medical personnel, were reported to be 
in Ethiopia aiding that country’s struggling Marxist 
regime in its war against the Eritrean separatist 
movement and other opposition forces.*® 

In attempting to understand the complex factors 
behind these seemingly divergent policies, we might 
first look briefly at three commonly offered interpre- 
tations of Cuba’s international behavior. As shall be 
seen, each of these interpretations provides a useful 
but only partial insight into the matter. 

One school of thought, prevalent at the time of 
the Angolan incursion, holds that Cuban foreign 
policies and activities are essentially Soviet-directed.’ 
Evidence in support of this interpretation—which 
one might call the “surrogate thesis’”—can be found 
in Cuba’s staunch pro-Soviet policies after 1968, 
the modeling of its party and administrative insti- 
tutions along Soviet lines in the post-1970 period, 
and its growing economic integration with the USSR 
throughout the 1970’s.® Above all, this thesis rests 
on Cuba’s high level of indebtedness to the Soviet 


Union, stemming from Moscow’s willingness to sub 
dize the island’s economy over the years at an es 
mated rate of US$1.0-1.5 million a day and to su 
ply the Cuban armed forces with essential milita 
hardware. Cuba’s military operations in Angola a 
elsewhere in Africa, by advancing Soviet global o 
jectives, can be seen as repayment of debts owed 
Moscow. 

The surrogate thesis is useful in that it stress 
the Soviet connection, and thus reminds us th 
Cuban policy currently is acted out within the para 
eters set by the superpower and is now general 
supportive of the latter’s interests. But it provid 
little insight into Cuba’s long-standing involvemen 
in Third World areas prior to the 1970's; nor doe 
it adequately explain why Cuban activity in suc 
areas has intensified even after Angola—which on 


6 The Observer (London), June 26, 1977, p. 6. 

7 For example, see George Volsky, ‘‘Cuba’s Foreign Policies,” 
Current History (Philadelphia, PA), February 1976, pp. 69-72, | 
81; and Peter Vanneman and Martin James, “The Soviet Interven- | 
tion in Angola: Intentions and Implications,” Strategic Review | 
(Cambridge, MA), Summer 1976, pp. 92-103. 

8 On these developments, see Edward Gonzalez, ‘“‘Castro and 
Cuba’s New Orthodoxy,” Problems of Communism (Washington, 
DC), January-February 1976, pp. 1-19. 
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A Soviet-built tank manned by Cuban troops dominates a road junction in the Angolan capital of Luand: 
in February 1976, during the civil war in the former Portuguese colony. Cuban support helped Agostinh 
Neto, leader of the Popular Movement for the Liberation of Angola (MPLA), install his regime in power. 
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ight think had cleared the Castro regime of much 
‘ its indebtedness. In short, the surrogate thesis 
ils to account for Cuba’s own domestic and foreign 
dlicy interests in its capacity as an autonomous, 
beit dependent, actor in world affairs. 

A second line of interpretation maintains that 

ban behavior is largely motivated by ideology. Not 

ly is Cuba viewed as autonomous, but it is also 
en as a revolutionary actor committed to the na- 
onal liberation of other countries, and to the de- 
nse of radical and socialist regimes.*® Evidence of 
ba’s internationalism and revolutionary solidarity 

n be found in the material assistance that it fur- 
ished to Latin American guerrilla forces in the 
959-68 period, the arms and medical personnel 
vat it supplied to the Algerian independence move- 
rent in the early 1960's, the antiaircraft and con- 
truction crews that it sent to Vietnam beginning in 
ye mid-1960’s, the more than 500 tank troops that 
dispatched to Syria following the start of the 
ictober 1973 Arab-Israeli war, and the military ad- 
isers that it has provided to several African states, 
eginning as early as 1960—to cite a few exam- 
les° Thus, Angola and other recent large-scale 
luban operations can be viewed as simply further 
yanifestations of Cuba’s long-standing interna- 
onalism. 

Emphasis on Cuba as a revolutionary actor is 
jorthwhile because it draws our attention to the 
Heological motivation in Castro’s policies. This thesis 
5 inadequate in itself, however, for ideology is but 
ine of the motivational forces at work. In particular, 

does not afford an explanation of Cuba’s more ac- 
ommodative posture toward the United States in 
ecent months. 

A third school of interpretation of Cuba’s behavior 
tresses factors of economic necessity and the rise 


9 For example, see Nelson P. Valdés, ‘‘Cuba and Angola: the 
olitics of Principles and Opportunism,” paper presented at the 
onference on the Role of Cuba in World Affairs, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, PA, Nov. 15-17, 1976. A revised version of 
is paper will be published in Cole Blasier and Carmelo Mesa-Lago, 
ds., Cuba in the World, Pittsburgh, PA, University of Pittsburgh 
Press, forthcoming in 1978. 

10 In addition to the Valdés study cited in the previous footnote, 
bne should read the comprehensive and well-balanced analysis of 
uban overseas activity written by William J. Durch, The Cuban 
ilitary in Africa and the Middle East: From Algeria to Angola, 
brofessional Paper No. 201, Center for Naval Analyses, Arlington, 

A, September 1977. 

11 Arguments for this thesis can be found in Carmelo Mesa-Lago, 
uba in the 1970s: Pragmatism and Institutionalization, Albuquerque, 
M, University of New Mexico Press, 1974; Abraham F. Lowenthal, 
‘Cuba: Time for a Change,” Foreign Policy (New York, NY), Fall 1975, 
pp. 65-86; and Gonzalez, loc. cit., pp. 1-19. None of these authors, 
however, explicitly propounds the thesis itself. 
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Cuban Minister of Foreign Trade Marcelo Fernandez 
(lett) talks with US Senator Frank Church at a recep- 
tion for Fernandez at the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on October 4, 1977, during the Cuban’s 
US trip. 

—UPI. 
within the Cuban regime of leaders of a more prag- 
matic bent.” The need for US spare parts, manufac- 
tured goods, and agricultural and other technology, 
together with the precipitous fall in world sugar 
prices after 1974, may have impelled Havana to seek 
a more normalized relationship with the United 
States. This policy can be linked to the expanding 
influence of pragmatic, technocratic elements within 
the Cuban leadership—elements headed by Vice- 
President Carlos Rafael Rodriguez and supported ex- 
ternally by the Soviet Union. (Cuba’s opportunities 
to respond to its pragmatic needs by working toward 
the normalization of relations with the US were, of 
course, enhanced by the greater receptivity of the 
new Carter Administration to the idea than the Ford 
Administration had evinced.) 

While this view does explain why Cuba sought 
new economic ties with the United States, it tells us 
little about why Havana appears prepared to jeop- 
ardize those very ties by global activism. Hence, like 
the previous two interpretations, the economic-prag- 
matic thesis does not take full account of the com- 
plexities of Cuban foreign policy and the many in- 
terests and objectives behind Cuban behavior. 

Rather than work from one or another of these 
interpretations, the present study will use a some- 
what different approach, concentrating on the per- 
spectives of three distinct elite groups discernible 
within Cuba’s newly enlarged ruling coalition. First, 
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we shall briefly survey how the world— international 
and domestic—must have looked to the Cuban lead- 
ership in the mid-1970’s. Then, we shall identify 
the three leadership groupings which have emerged 
in Cuba in the 1970's and we shall attempt to show 
how the broad mix of Cuban foreign policies has 
tended to reflect the various interests of these 
groups. Next, we shall examine how the Angola ex- 
perience—and the increased leverage in world af- 
fairs it seemed to afford Havana—affected the align- 
ment of elites within the Cuban leadership. In 
conclusion, we shall try to suggest what all this 
means about the future course of Cuba’s interna- 
tional behavior. 


Domestic and International Perspectives 


By the mid-1970’s, Cuba’s leadership had reason 
to be emboldened by developments on both the 
domestic and international fronts.** At home, the 
Castro regime had recovered politically as well as 
economically from the devastating effects of the ill- 
fated 1970 sugar harvest. The “institutionalization 
of the revolution” had proceeded, and new leader- 
ship elements had been appointed, without disturb- 
ing the essential continuity of the regime. On the 
contrary, the regime was now better able to govern, 
owing to the strengthening of the Communist Party 
of Cuba (PCC) in the post-1970 period and to the 
reorganization of the government in late 1972. The 
administrative structure was to be further bolstered 
by the creation of new state and government bodies 
under Cuba’s socialist constitution, promulgated in 
1976. A partial rationalization of the system of eco- 
nomic management, together with Soviet assistance 
and greatly inflated sugar prices on the world mar- 
ket, had meanwhile restored vitality to the Cuban 
economy.” As a result, the Cuban government could 


12 The following discussion is drawn from Edward Gonzalez and 
David Ronfeldt, Post-Revo/utionary Cuba in a Changing World, 
R-1844-ISA, Santa Monica, CA, The Rand Corporation, December 
1975, pp. 32-50. 

13Qn these developments, see Gonzalez, ‘‘Castro and Cuba’s 
New Orthodoxy,’ loc. cit. 

14 Banco Nacional de Cuba, Desarro/lo y perspectivas de la 
economia cubana (The Development and Prospects of the Cuban 
Economy), Havana, 1975, p. 12, as cited by Carmelo Mesa-Lago, 
“Present and Future of Cuba’s Economy and International Eco- 
nomic Relations,’’ in Blasier and Mesa-Lago, op. cit. The Banco 
Nacional’s 8 percent figure is based on constant prices. Mesa-Lago 
notes that Cuba’s ‘‘gross material product’ differs from the Western 
concept of “gross national product” in that it excludes the value of 
transportation, communication, and commerce, along with services 
not directly related to production. 


claim an average annual growth rate of 8 percent f 
the island’s gross material product in the peri 
1970-74." 

Cuba’s international position also improved grea 
in the post-1970 period. To begin with, there 
longer could be doubt regarding the Soviet comm 
ment to the Cuban Revolution. The visit of CPS 
General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev to Havana in la 
January 1974 signaled full-fledged Soviet accer 
ance of the Castro regime. Cuba’s admission to t 
Soviet-led Council for Mutual Economic Assistan 
in July 1972 and new long-term agreements sign 
at the end of that year with the USSR likewise a 
sured Havana of sustained and favorable levels 
external support for the Cuban economy. The D 
cember 1972 agreements were especially importa 
in that they deferred to 1986 repayment of Cuba 
large debt to the USSR, provided new short-te 
Soviet credits, and set higher Soviet purchase pric 
for Cuban sugar and nickel exports. These agre 
ments resulted in a tripling of the volume of trac 
between the two countries—from US$1.02 billig 
in 1972 to an estimated US$3.5 billion in 1975. 

The increased Soviet commitment, of course, hé 
its price: greater orthodoxy in Cuba’s domestic a 
foreign policies, as well as heightened integratic 
into and dependence on the Soviet economy.** Ho 
ever, the growth of Cuba’s economic dependence q 
the USSR was checked momentarily by the sk 
rocketing price of sugar on the world market 
1973-74, which reached a record high of 66 cen 
a pound in November 1974. The sugar boom e 
abled Cuba to diversify its trade by expanding tie 
with Japan, Canada, and West European nation 
Thus, 41 percent of Cuba’s total imports in 19 
was accounted for by these countries, in contrast 
only 17 percent in 1972.” Much of this increase 
trade with noncommunist countries was generaté 
by Cuba’s heightened creditworthiness, as boomi 


+ 


15For details of the December 1972 agreements, see Castro’s 
speech in Granma, Jan. 14, 1973, pp. 2-3. 
Cuba’s exports to the USSR rose from US$244 million or 29 per 
cent of total exports in 1972, to US$2.01 billion or 57 percent 
of exports (preliminary calculation) in 1975. Imports from the 
USSR for the same period also increased, from US$799 million 
to a preliminary US$1.53 billion, but decreased sharewise 
from 60 to 41 percent of Cuba’s total imports, owing to increas 
trade with noncommunist countries as a result of higher sugar 
prices on the world market. Data compiled from US Central 
Intelligence Agency Research Aid, The Cuban Economy: A Statistice 
Review, 1968-76 (hereafter, CIA, The Cuban Economy: A Statistical 
Review), ER 76-10708, December 1976, p. 7. 
16 See Gonzalez, ‘‘Castro and Cuba’s New Othodoxy,” loc. cit., 
pp. 12-14. 
17CIA, The Cuban Economy: A Statistical Review, pp. 7, 9. 
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sviet General Secretary Leonid |. Brezhnev with Fidel in Havana in January 1974. 


gar sales enabled then Deputy Prime Minister 
arlos Rafael Rodriguez to obtain US$900 million 
| Spanish credits in December 1974, followed by 
S$350 million in French credits in January 1975, 
S$$155 million in Canadian credits in March 1975, 
ad US$850 million in British credits in May 1975.” 
Meanwhile, Cuba ceased to be the pariah of the 
lestern Hemisphere. Dropping its line of violent 
svolution, the Castro regime succeeded in restor- 
g diplomatic relations with a number of Latin 
merican states, including Chile (until September 
973), Peru, Argentina, Colombia, and Venezuela. 
the Caribbean, Cuba managed to develop close 
olitical and economic ties with Guyana and espe- 
ially Jamaica, and it became active in Caribbean 
gional associations as well. Havana scored still 
rther diplomatic advances with the decision of the 
Mrganization of American States (OAS) in July 1975 
5 lift sanctions on Cuba, with the visit of Mexican 
’resident Luis Echeverria to Cuba that same month, 
nd with the return visit by then Lt. General Raul 
tastro to Mexico City the following month. 

Finally, even the US Government adopted a 
ore flexible Cuba policy under the administration 


18For more details on credit transactions, see Gonzalez and 
onfeldt, op. cit., pp. 60-61. 
19 Granma, Oct. 27, 1974, p. 3. 
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—Photo from Cuba Internacional (Havana), February 1975, p. 2. 


of Gerald Ford. Responding to Cuban overtures, the 
US State Department held informal talks with 
representatives of the Cuban government between 
late 1974 and late 1975. (As we shall see, these 
talks lapsed with the Cuban military build-up in 
Angola.) 

Most heartening of all to the Cuban leadership 
was a perceived dramatic change in the international 
correlation of forces. As the Cubans saw things, 
the US defeat in Vietnam, along with the increased 
strategic might of the USSR, indicated a relative 
weakening of US “imperialism.” But even more im- 
portant in Havana’s view, the October 1973 Arab 
oil embargo and the success of the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) in organiz- 
ing it seemed to tilt the balance of power toward 
the Third World and the socialist camp. In October 
1974, Fidel Castro declared: 


_.. capitalism and imperialism are living in a crisis 
hour. . . . For many, the capitalist world is on the 
brink of the most serious disaster it has con- 
fronted since .. . the great depression of the ’30’s.”” 


Five months later, he pointed out: 


_..funder OPEC] a group of underdeveloped coun- 
tries have managed to set their own terms of trade. 
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And they are accumulating extraordinary 
amounts of surplus funds formerly under the ex- 
clusive contro/ of the developed capitalist coun- 
tries.”° 


In light of this perception of the world, the Castro 
government intensified its overseas military activi- 
ties in Africa and the Middle East after the early 
1970’s. Prior to Angola, the largest contingents of 
advisers went to South Yemen (600-700 Cuban mili- 
tary personnel in 1973-75) and Syria (500-750 tank 
troops in 1973-74).” 


Elites and Foreign Policies 


Cuba’s foreign policies were affected not only by 
world developments, but also by changes within the 
Cuban leadership itself. The new elite structure and 
the resulting internal distribution of power have been 
discussed in a previous article in this journal” and 
hence need not be reconstructed here in detail. 
What follows is merely a brief recapitulation and 
updating of changes in the Cuban leadership. 

The post-1970 process of institutionalization led 
both to the diversification of political elites within 
Cuba’s ruling coalition and to the reconcentration of 
political power in the hands of the two Castro brothers 
and their followers. The Cuban leadership circle 
was broadened as veteran fidelistas from the July 
26 Movement now shared party or government posts 
with new elements drawn from the “old Com- 
munists” formerly affiliated with the Popular So- 
cialist Party (PSP), from the new technocratic-man- 
agerial class, and from military officers of the Revo- 
lutionary Armed Forces (FAR) and the Ministry of 
the Revolutionary Armed Forces (MINFAR), under 
Raul Castro’s command. At the same time, in the 
course of this broadening of the ruling coalition, 
Fidel and his brother managed to reestablish them- 
selves and their personal followings as the pre- 


20 |bid., March 30, 1975, p. 4. 

21}n the 1972-74 period, smaller missions were also sent to 
Sierra Leone, Equatorial Guinea, Somalia, and Algeria, where they 
served in an advisory or technical capacity. In some instances, 
the missions consisted of personnel attached to Cuba’s Ministry 
of Interior, or other security organs, as well as the Revolutionary 
Armed Forces (FAR). See Durch, op. cit., pp. 25-33. 

22 Gonzalez, ‘‘Castro and Cuba’s New Orthodoxy,’ loc. cit., pp. 
14-19. For a different point of view, see William M. LeoGrande, 
“Continuity and Change in the Cuban Political Elite, 1959-1976,” 
paper presented at the annual meeting of the New York State 
Political Science Association held in Albany, NY, March 26, 
1977. 


—— 


dominant core of the leadership. They did so b 
means of an alliance between the old-guard fidelis 
tas, who had earlier occupied most of the strategi 
posts in the party and government, and the increas 
ingly prominent raulistas. The latter thus emerge 
as a pivotal elite element, comprising principall 
those military officers with long-standing persong 
ties to Raul who either remained on active duty ij 
the FAR/MINFAR or had been reassigned to hig 
level posts in the party and government after 197( 

This distribution of power was confirmed by th 
PCC Congress of December 1975 and by the ne 
lineup of state and government officials unveiled i 
December 1976.” As the table shows, the two Cast 
brothers monopolize the top leadership position 
of the party, state, government, and armed forces 
Together with their civilian and military followers 
they dominate the PCC Political Bureau and Secreé 
tariat, and also the new Council of State and th 
Executive Committee of the new Council of Mi 
isters. 

Carlos Rafael Rodriguez stands out as a uniqu 
representative at the top of both the old PSP ele 
ments and the new generation of civilian technocrat 
—hby virtue of his high posts in all four of thes 
ruling bodies of the party, state, and governmen 
The representation of civilian technocratic and ma 
agerial elements may be greater in the enlarge 
PCC Central Committee (CC). There civilian head 
of ministries and agencies account for 39 perce 
of the membership, whereas active-duty office 
attached to the FAR/MINFAR make up 28 perce 
of the total. However, if former military officer 
assigned to civilian ministries and agencies in th 
post-1970 period are treated as still identified wit 
the military, the share of civilian ministerial figure 
on the CC declines to 29 percent, and FAR/ MINFAI 
representation-runs to 37 percent, once more unde 
scoring the importance of the military—amon 
them many raulistas—in the new power constellé 
tion.”* 


23 The National Assembly of People’s Power, elected under the | 
new Constitution, met in Havana in December 1976. It, in turn, 
elected a new presiding organ, the Council of State, with Fidel 
as President. In this capacity, Fidel nominated members of a new | 
Council of Ministers and of a new Executive Committee of that 
body, with himself as presiding officer. The latter contained no new | 
faces. See Granma, Dec. 12, 1976, p. 5. | 

24The new Central Committee consists of 112 members and 
12 alternates. In computing the percentages, the author excluded 
the members of the Political Bureau and Secretariat, but include} 
the remaining full members and the alternates of the Central 
Committee. This approach produced an adjusted base figure of 
107 Central Committee members. 
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The Cuban Leadership—Party, State, and Government: December 1976 


Political PCC PCC 


origins and Political Secre- Council Council of 
ame? allegiances ° Bureau tariat of State Ministers Other posts ° 
del Castro (M-26-7) First First President President ¢ Commander-in-Chief, FAR 
Secretary Secretary 
aul Castro (M-26-7) Second Second First Vice First Vice Army General, FAR 
Secretary Secretary President President,? 
Minister of FAR 
an Almeida (M-26-7 :f) Member Vice Pres. 
amiro Valdés (M-26-7 :f) Member Vice Pres. Vice Pres.? 
uillermo Garcia (M-26-7 :f) Member Vice Pres. Vice Pres.? 
las Roca (PSP) Member Member Vice Pres. President, Nat’l Assembly 
arlos Rafael Rodriguez (PSP) Member Member Vice Pres. Vice Pres.? 
elia SAnchez (M-26-7 :f) Secretary 
edro Miret (M-26-7:f) ° Member Member 
isvaldo Dorticés (M-26-7 :f) Member Member Vice Pres.? 
rmando Hart (M-26-7:f) Member Member Minister 
of Culture 
ergio del Valle (M-26-7 :f) Member Member yes Division General, FAR 
of Interior 
osé Ramén Machado (M-26-7 :r) Member Member 
rnaldo Milian (PSP) * Member Member 
liocles Torralba (M-26-7:r) ° Member Vice Pres.? 
ielarmino Castilla (M-26-7:r) ° Member Vice Pres.? 
lavio Bravo (PSP) ° Member Vice Pres.? 
oe! Domenech (PSP) Member Vice Pres.? 
is Orlando Dominguez  (M-26-7) Member First Secretary, UJC 
toberto Veiga (M-26-7) Member Secretary General, CTC 
orge Lezcano (M-26-7) Member National Coordinator, CDR 
‘ilma Espin (M-26-7 :r) Member President, FMC 
osé Ramirez (PSP) Member President, ANAP 
laydée Santamaria (M-26-7:f) Member Director, Casa de 
las Americas 
)smany Cienfuegos (M-26-7) Member Secretary 
uan Marinello 2 (PSP) Member President, Peace and 
Sovereignty Movement 
severo Aguirre (PSP) Member 
einaldo Castro Member 
Marta Deprés Member 
senén Casas (M-26-7 :r) Member Division General, FAR 
First Vice Min., MINFAR 
\belardo Colomé (M-26-7 :r) Member Division General, FAR 


Vice Min., MINFAR 


sidoro Malmierca (PSP)" Member Minister of 
Foreign Affairs 


Jorge Risquet (M-26-7 :r) Member 
Antonio Pérez (M-26-7 :r) Member 
Raul Garcia (M-26-7 :f) Member 


ain the order given in listing of Council of State in Granma (Havana), Dec. 12, 1976. 
b M-26-7 signifies the July 26th Movement; PSP—the Popular Socialist Party; f—fidel/ista; r—raulista. 
¢ FAR—Revolutionary Armed Forces; UJC—League of Young Communists; CTC—Cuban Workers’ Confederation; CDR—Committees for Defense 


bf the Revolution; FMC—Federation of Cuban Women; ANAP—National Association of Small Farmers; MINFAR—Ministry of the Revolutionary 


Armed Forces. 
d Member of the Executive Committee, Council of Ministers. 
e Formerly attached to FAR/MINFAR. 
f Appointed to the Secretariat in June 1977. 
3 Deceased in March 1977 and replaced on the Council of State by 
h Dropped from the Secretariat in January 1977. 


former Foreign Minister Rad! Roa (M-26-7) in July 1977. 


in Edward Gonzalez, “Institutionalization, Political Elites, and Foreign Policies,” in Cole Blasier and 
d, Pittsburgh, PA, University of Pittsburgh Press, forthcoming in 1978. The table is based on a table 
’ Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), January-February 1976, p. 17, and has been up- 
Dec. 12, 1976, Jan. 30, June 19, and July 24, 1977. 


SOURCES: Adapted from a table to appear 
Carmelo Mesa-Lago, Eds., Cuba in the Worl 
in Gonzalez, ‘‘Castro and Cuba’s New Orthodoxy,’ 
dated on the basis of news items published in Granma, 
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Complexities of Cuban Foreign Policy 


The Cuban leadership shares a basic consensus 
as to broad foreign policy goals. But the very diver- 
sity of the post-1970 coalition has contributed to an 
increasingly complex mix of foreign policies, for 
different elites stress one or another priority or 
advocate different strategic lines.2* By the mid- 
1970’s, three distinct foreign policy tendencies had 
emerged—tendencies which essentially mirror the 
general policy interests, mentality, or organizational 
mission of the principal elites within the Cuban 
leadership. 


The pragmatic tendency. The first of these tend- 
encies reflects the post-1970 influence of the 
civilian technocratic and managerial elites, who are 
led by Carlos Rafael Rodriguez. A charter member 
of the PCC Secretariat, Rodriguez assumed direction 
of Cuba’s foreign economic affairs in 1970. His grow- 
ing prominence was confirmed by his appointment 
to the PCC Political Bureau in December 1975 and 
by his selection a year later as a vice-president of 
both the Council of State and the Council of Minis- 
ters. His allies continue to be Council of Ministers 
Vice-President Osvaldo Dorticés, Foreign Trade Min- 
ister Marcelo Fernandez, and other civilian ministers 
and specialists in the economic field. These prag- 
matists, in turn, are generally supported by “old 
Communists” from the PSP, and by technocratic 
counterparts in the Soviet bloc countries.” 

Attaching highest priority to developmental needs, 
the pragmatic leaders have been the-principal force 
behind Cuba’s improved economic ties with the 
USSR and the diversification of Cuba’s trade ties 
with the West. In September 1974, for instance, 
then President Dorticéds insisted that Cuba’s “‘sci- 
entific and technological poverty” had to be over- 
come through the importation of capital-intensive 
“vanguard-technology” from the West.” Early the 
following year, Rodriguez acknowledged that Cuba 


25 The following sections are drawn in part from Edward Gonzalez, 
“Institutionalization, Political Elites, and Foreign Policies,” in 
Blasier and Mesa-Lago, op. cit. 

26 The heightened role of the USSR in Cuban affairs in the 
post-1970 period worked to the advantage of the pragmatists. 
Following the near paralysis of the island’s economy that resulted 
from the 1970 harvest, the Soviets obtained major policy and 
administrative reforms, and promoted the ascendancy of pragmatic 
leaders to insure the greater efficiency of the Cuban economy. 
Foremost among these pragmatists was Rodriguez, who received 
Soviet backing owing to his former role in the PSP, his leadership 
of a highly qualified team of economic experts, and his acceptability 
to Fidel, which in turn made him an effective bridge between 
Moscow and Havana. 

27 See Granma (daily edition), Sept. 14, 1974, pp. 2-3. 
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Carlos Rafael Rodriguez (right), member of the 
Political Bureau of the Cuban Communist Party 
and then Deputy Prime Minister for Foreign Rela- 
tions, discusses Cuban-British trade relations with 
UK Secretary of Commerce Peter Shore during the 
latter’s visit to Havana in November 1975. 


—Camera Press. 


needed to expand its trade ties with capitalist coun- 
tries because ‘‘a whole range of technologies is not 
yet available in the socialist camp.” ** As has been 
noted, soaring world prices for sugar enabled 
Rodriguez to expand Cuba’s trade and lines of 
credit with capitalist countries in 1974 and 1975. 
Indeed, Cuba’s improved trade and credit situation 
may well have strengthened his own political posi- 
tion and that of the technocrats within the regime. 
In this period, Rodriguez began to seek a new open- 
ing with the United States in order to obtain needed 
US agricultural equipment, technology, compute 
facilities, and other items.”° 


The revolutionary tendency. The second tendency 
in Cuban foreign behavior bears the stamp of Fidel 
and his followers, and reflects their renewed domi- 
nance within the regime. These elements vie 


28 See his interview in Le Monde (Paris),.Jan. 16, 1975, pp. 1, 4. 

29 For instance, Rodriguez granted a lengthy interview to 
Abraham Lowenthal and Samuel Huntington in mid-1975 in which 
he proposed an arrangement for settling the issue of compensation 
for nationalized US properties as a means of overcoming one of 
the many obstacles to restored relations. See Lowenthal, loc. cit. 


uba’s principal foreign task to be promotion of anti- 
mperialism and revolution, principally in Third 

orld areas. This is not to say that proponents of 
he revolutionary tendency are oblivious to other 
onsiderations. Like the pragmatists, Fidel is also 
oncerned with Cuba’s developmental needs. Hence, 
he fidelista revolutionary line has been applied more 
selectively in the 1970’s than in the past in order 
not to jeopardize Cuba’s trade and credit relation- 
ships with a number of capitalist countries. 

Fidel’s combative posture does not stem from 
ideological motives alone. To the contrary, Fidel is 
vitally concerned with disparities in world power rela- 
tionships, and he employs various leverage strate- 
gies as the principal means by which to obtain 
security, economic development, and global influ- 
ence for his small and vulnerable island. 

Alignment with the USSR—by enabling Cuba to 
tap Soviet economic and military resources—has 
long been the principal source of international lever- 
age for Cuba. However, Fidel has also sought to 
further the “revolutionary” cause and augment 
Cuba’s limited power capabilities by policies of ac- 
tive solidarity with the Third World and promotion 
of a united Latin America separate from the US.” 

In his self-appointed role as a Third World spokes- 
man, Fidel has time and again called for OPEC 
to unite with the less-developed countries to ease 
dependency and further swing the global balance 
against imperialism.** The extension of new military 
and technical assistance to Middle Eastern and 
African states after the early 1970’s became still 
another avenue for solidifying Cuba’s links with the 
Third World. 

On the Latin American front, restoration of diplo- 
matic relations with the Andrés Pérez government in 
Venezuela in 1974; development of close ties with 
the regimes of Brigadier General Omar Torrijos 
Herrera in Panama, of Forbes Burnham in Guyana, 
and especially of Michael N. Manley in Jamaica; and 
active membership in regional associations” have 
emer 


30 During the first part of the 1970's, Fidel repeatedly called for 
the formation of a bloc of Latin American and Caribbean countries 
that would exclude the United States on the ground that the 
former countries and the US formed “. . . two worlds as different 
as Europe and Africa: they do not belong in the same community.” 
Granma, Oct. 6, 1974, p. 3. 

31 For instance, addressing a Havana meeting of delegates from 
the nonaligned countries, Fidel declared: ‘‘If the petroleum 
countries stand united and firm, . . . and if they seek the alliance 
of the remainder of the underdeveloped world, the industrialized 
capitalist countries will have to accept as inevitable the disap- 
pearance of the shameful and unjust terms of trade that they 
imposed on our peoples.’’ Ibid. 
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enabled Cuba to emerge as a regional power in the 
Caribbean. By early 1975, Fidel felt able to claim 
that Latin America was demonstrating “. . . a greater 
understanding of what imperialism is and a willing- 
ness to confront that imperialism.” * 


The “military mission” tendency. The last tend- 
ency derives from the outlook of Raul Castro and 
other politically influential FAR/MINFAR officers. 
They stress the external role or mission of the Cuban 
armed forces. Their impact on Cuba’s foreign activi- 
ties stems not only from their enhanced political 
influence within the Cuban regime but also from the 
strengthened military capabilities of the FAR. 

In large measure, the emphasis on the armed 
forces’ foreign role grows out of the success of 
post-1970 efforts to institutionalize and strengthen 
the civilian administration. The latter increasingly 
took over administrative and economic tasks that the 
FAR had performed in earlier years, because of 
its relatively higher level of professional competence, 
technical training, and organizational skills.** Con- 
sequently, the Cuban army could now devote itself 
primarily to its military tasks. In keeping with this 
shift in priorities, FAR was leaned down to a profes- 
sional standing army of about 100,000 men. With 
Havana’s perception that the direct US threat had 
been reduced by great-power détente, the army 
was thus in a position to expand its military mission 
from the traditional one of defending the homeland 
to one including new overseas activity in support 
of other Cuban foreign policy objectives. Indeed, the 
high levels of professionalization attained by the 
army may well have impelled it to seek new orga- 
nizational roles abroad.*° 


EINE EEE NEEIEI EERE ERIE 


32 Specifically, Cuba joined the Latin American Economic System 
(SELA), cosponsored by Mexico and Venezuela, in October 1975; 
became an active member of the Caribbean Multinational Shipping 
Enterprise (NAMUCAR); and has sought to play a leading role 
in the Caribbean Development and Corporation Committee. 

33 See his interview with Mexican newsmen on Jan. 10, 1975, 
cited in Gonzalez and Ronfeldt, op. cit., p. 37. More recently, Fidel 
has taken a gloomier view. In an interview for Afrique-Asie, he 
declared that, ‘‘Fascism is on the increase in Latin America because 
it’s the last thing resorted to, to prevent the triumph of socialism.” 
See Granma, May 22, 1977, p. 2. 

34 Regarding the high state of professionalism and training in 
the FAR, and FAR’s civic roles during the 1960’s, see Jorge lI. 
Dominguez, “‘Institutionalization and Civil-Military Relations,” Cuban 
Studies/ Estudios Cubanos (Pittsburg, PA), January 1976, pp. 39-66. 

35 Dominguez observes that ‘. . . the civilian organizations of 
Cuba have been strengthened in the first half of the 1970's, 
and they may confront the military organization more effectively 
in the second half of the decade.” Ibid., pp. 61-62. Such a challenge 
could have provided a major incentive for the FAR to expand its 
role to include overseas missions. 
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Reflective of the “military mission” tendency was 
the announcement by Fidel during military exercises 
in November 1974 that the Cuban armed forces 
were at the service of “. . . our sister peoples of 
Latin America in their struggle against imperialism, 
and... on the side of the peoples who face up to 
imperialism in all parts of the world.” ** Consonant 
with their expanded mission, Cuba’s armed forces 
worked to improve their combat readiness and to 
develop offensive-type capabilities in new mobile- 
defense operations carried out in 1974 and 1975.°’ 

Use of these improved capabilities was not long 
in coming. In late August 1975, then Foreign Minis- 
ter Raul Roa moved to legitimize Cuba’s forthcoming 
Angolan incursion by declaring to the Conference of 
Nonaligned Nations in Lima, Peru, that the non- 
aligned states ought to act “in whatever manner re- 
quired” to speed the decolonization of Angola and 
southern Africa.** In September, Cuba committed its 
first combat forces. By mid-month, an estimated 
1,000 Cuban troops had embarked from Cuba en- 
route to Angola, thus constituting even at that point 
the largest overseas mission ever mounted by the 
FAR. Subsequently, the commitment escalated to 
some 15,000 troops by February 1976, and to 
19,000 troops by September 1977. 

From what has been said above, it is clear that 
the revolutionary and the military mission tendencies 
were in the ascendancy and were cohering in mutu- 
ally supportive policies by the time of Angola. This 
State of affairs reflected the new dominance within 
the Cuban leadership of the fidelista and raulista 
elites, which in turn produced a lowering of the 
priority attached to pragmatic concerns. That such 
was, in fact, the case is suggested by the fate of the 
secret talks between Havana and Washington that 
were held on four occasions between November 
1974 and November 1975.** These talks between 
high-ranking US and Cuban officials led to a tem- 
porary relaxation of mutual hostility, with the US 
government even voting for the removal of OAS 
sanctions against Cuba in July 1975. On September 
23, US Assistant Secretary of State William Rogers 
also announced that the United States was prepared 
“to enter into a dialogue with Cuba” for purposes of 


36 Granma, Dec. 1, 1974, p. 1. 

37 On these changes in the FAR’s military doctrine, as well as 
other aspects of the Cuban armed forces, see Jorge |. Dominguez, 
“The Cuban Armed Forces and International Order,’’ in Blasier 
and Mesa-Lago, op. cit. 

38 For Roa’s speech, see Granma, Sept. 7, 1975, pp. 8-9. 

39 The following is based on David Binder’s account in The New 
York Times, March 29, 1977, pp. 1, 8. 


improving relations. But Cuba was at that very mo 
ment already engaged in its military operation i 
Angola. At the fourth and final round of talks, i 
November, Rogers voiced strong opposition to tha 
Cuban involvement, but still urged a continuation o 
the talks. By the following month, however, Washing 
ton and Havana were engaged in acrimonious ex 
changes over Cuba’s military buildup in Angola,* 
and the dialogue broke down. The episode is instruc 
tive. In spite of the visibly improving climate betwee 
the US and Cuba in the summer and fall of 1975 
and the interests of Havana’s pragmatists in fur 
thering this development, the Cuban leadership 
opted for Angola. 


Gubasase a, Faladin 


Detailed examination of Cuba’s Angolan operatio 
is beyond the scope of this study.** Here, that in 
volvement will be viewed primarily in terms of its 
impact on Cuba’s international behavior since 1976 
Nonetheless, two observations should be made re 
garding the Angolan venture itself. 

First, Cuba does not appear to have been serving 
as a Surrogate for the Soviet Union in Angola despite 
the latter’s massive logistical support for the opera 
tion. Rather, as has been suggested above, the 
Cubans seem to have been promoting their ow 
Third World interests—interests which, to be sure 
coincided with, and were supportive of, Soviet 
political and strategic objectives in Southern Africa. 
From this perspective, Cuba’s role approaches that 
of an international paladin, which pursues its own 
interests as an autonomous actor in the guise of 
championing proletarian internationalism. 

Second, the Cubans appear to have been drawn 
far more deeply into the Angolan struggle than they 
had anticipated at the time that Cuban soldier 


40 For example, see President Gerald R. Ford’s statement of 
Dec. 20, 1975 (The New York Times, Dec. 21, 1975, p. 3), and 
Fidel’s reply two days later at the First Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of Cuba (ibid., Dec. 23, 1975, p. 5). 

41 For such examinations, one should see, in addition to the 
Valdés and Durch studies cited earlier, the detailed reconstruction 
of the Angolan episode written by Gerald J. Bender, ‘Kissinger 
and Angola: Anatomy of Failure,’’ September 1976 (draft manu- 
script, to be published in René Lemarchand, Ed., American 
Policy in Southern Africa: The Stakes and the Stance, Washing- 
ton, DC, The University Press of America, forthcoming). Also 
see Abraham Lowenthal’s imaginative presentation of the 
sort of policy memorandum Cuban foreign-policy advisers might 
have given their leaders on the decision to dispatch troops to 
Angola, in his ‘‘Cuba’s African Adventure,’’ /nternationa/l Security 
(Cambridge, MA), Summer 1977, pp. 3-10. 
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irst embarked for Angola in September 1975. 
n fact, after Havana’s initial decision to commit 
roops, the increase in Cuba’s involvement was 
essentially incremental and reactive. What evidently 
bccurred is that the sudden South African incursion 
nto southern Angola on October 23, 1975, together 
ith the combined offensive of troops of Zaire and 
f the Front for the National Liberation of Angola 
‘FNLA) that followed in the north a few days later, 
endangered the first Cuban contingents already in 
Angola. To counter this threat to the vital interests 
f its politically powerful armed forces, the Castro 
regime commenced the second stage of the Angolan 
pperation in late October by airlifting reinforce- 
ments across the Atlantic in Soviet and Cuban trans- 
port planes and by shipping additional troops by 
sea.” A third stage followed in December when the 
battlefield situation finally began to shift in favor 
of the FAR and MPLA forces. It was then, according 
to Fidel, that “Cuba sent the men and weapons 
necessary to win that struggle,” “* with the Cuban 
buildup eventually reaching some 15,000 or more 
roops by February 1976, when the war ended. A 
fourth stage may have begun in September 1977, 
when Havana, apparently perceiving its gains of 
1975 threatened by the continued strength in 
southern Angola of the forces of Dr. Jonas Savimbi’s 
National Union for the Total Independence of Angola 
(UNITA), expanded its troop contingent once again, 
to a reported 19,000 personnel. 

But let us return to our primary concern—the 
impact of the Angolan experience on the Cuban 
leadership. The success in Angola had the political 
effect of strengthening the fide/ista and raulista 
elites and their respective foreign policy tendencies. 
At the same time, it weakened the pragmatists 
headed by Rodriguez and their tendency. The prag- 
matic tendency was weakened further, and perhaps 
even more signficantly, by the sharp decline in world 
sugar prices, to less than 8 cents a pound by the 
fall of 1976. This decline restricted Cuba’s trade 
and credit relations with the noncommunist world.” 


ee 

42 On the critical urgency of the military situation at the time, 
see Fidel’s speech of April 19, 1976, in Granma, May 3, 1976, 
pp. 4-5. There is some question, however, as to the accuracy of 
his statements regarding when Cuban troops first embarked from 
Cuba, when they first arrived in Angola, and in what numbers. 
For an authoritative examination of these issues, see Durch, 
op. cit. 

43 Granma, May 2, 1976, p. 5. 

44Cuba’s imports from noncommunist nations, which had 
reached US$1,064 million in 1974 and US$1,793 million in 1975, 
dropped to an estimated US$1,250 million in 1976. See CIA, 
The Cuban Economy: A Statistical Review, p. 7. 
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Evidence for these conclusions can be seen in the 
table above. Veteran fide/istas and raulistas domi- 
nated the PCC Political Bureau elected in December 
1975. Fidel, Raul, and their followers were likewise 
in full control of the new state and government 
organs chosen by the National Assembly a year 
later. (At that time, Division Generals Senén Casas 
and Abelardo Colomé were named to the new Coun- 
cil of State in recognition of the key roles they had 
played in Angola.) By contrast, the technocratic 
and managerial elites were only represented by 
Rodriguez and Dorticds on the new Political Bureau, 
the new Council of State, and the new Executive 
Committee of the Council of Ministers. Moreover, 
in the December 1976 National Assembly proceed- 
ings, former President Dorticds was appointed only 


ive 


Raul and Fidel Castro applaud the display of new 
Cuban military equipment in Havana in December 
1976, on the occasion of the 20th anniversary of the 
Revolutionary Armed Forces. The statue in the back- 
ground is of Cuban revolutionary hero José Marti. 


—From Cuba Internacional (Havana), January-February 1977, p. 10. 
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Complexities of Cuban Foreign Policy 


as one of eight vice presidents of the Council of 
Ministers and not as one of the five vice presidents 
of the prestigious Council of State.*° 

The enhanced status of the armed forces in the 
aftermath of Angola is also suggested by the estab- 
lishment of a new ranking system for members of 
the FAR. Effective December 2, 1976, the top FAR/ 
MINFAR ranks were designated Army General 
(Raul Castro), Army Corps General (vacant), Division 
General (Senén Casas, Abelardo Colomé, and 
others), and Brigadier General. This table of ranks 
replaced the previous two-tiered system of Lieutenant 
General and Major General, which had itself only 
been in effect for three years.** 

The awards accorded the FAR were also tangible. 
In December 1976, on the occasion of the 20th 
anniversary of the FAR, General of the Army Raul 
Castro confirmed that the FAR had been outfitted 
with “new and modern arms which will be viewed 
by our people for the first time.” *” Having suc- 


ceeded in establishing a new Marxist regime in‘ 


Southern Africa and hence in furthering Soviet as 
well as Cuban objectives in the region, the FAR 
thus became the recipient of new arms deliveries 
from the USSR. 

Fidel’s leadership position and the revolutionary 
tendency were also strengthened by the Angolan 
operation, for this venture generated new interna- 
tional leverage for Cuba in Third World circles and 
particularly with the Soviet Union. As a political and 
military paladin, Cuba had proved itself to be an 
invaluable ally in furthering Soviet objectives in 
Africa. Consequently, in addition to extending new 
military assistance to Havana, Moscow concluded a 
five-year economic and technical agreement with 
Havana for 1976-80 which seems highly beneficial 
to Cuba. Signed on April 14, 1976, the agreement 
called for a 250-percent rise in total Soviet-Cuban 


45 Dorticés’ apparent demotion may be related to a sharp drop 
in sugar sales to Japan, for which he may have been held 
responsible. In December 1976, Fidel disclosed that ‘. . . Japan, 
which in recent years purchased as much as a million tons of 
Cuban sugar, bought only 130,000 tons in 1976, and the same 
thing has happened in other convertible-currency markets. This 
causes problems for us and forces us to apply drastic restrictions 
in the trade with those markets. .. .’’ Granma, Dec. 12, 1976, 
og Se 

46 For the new nomenclature of ranks, see Granma, Dec. 5, 
1976; p. 12. 

47 |bid., Dec. 12, 1976, p. 12. 

48 Ibid., April 25, 1976, p. 9. 

49 Ibid., Dec. 5, 1976, p. 2. 

50 1n the words of a leading Africanist magazine, “For a full 
month, Cuba’s Prime Minister [sic] Fidel Castro, safaried through 
the African continent, and in every country he visited he was 


trade from the level of the previous five-year period 
for the installation of Cuba’s first nuclear powe 
plant and steel mill; and for indexing Soviet crude 
oil prices to Cuban sugar prices.** Thanks to Angola 
therefore, Fidel found the USSR committed to stil 
higher levels of economic, technological, and mili 
tary support for his country. 

Both the revolutionary and the military missio 
tendencies were much in evidence in the post 
Angola period. As in the past, Fidel continued to 
seek increased international leverage in the Third 
World. In December 1976, for instance, he agai 
called on the oil producers of OPEC to unite wit 
other less-developed countries in ‘“‘one single front 
in the common struggle against their historical ex 
ploiters.” “? In March 1977, he resumed his role as 
political paladin in his extended tour of the Middle 
East, North Africa, and the “front-line” black African 
states around Rhodesia.” 

Fidel’s month-long journey overlapped that of 
then Soviet President Nikolay V. Podgornyy. Each 
leader pledged his country’s military aid for the 
guerrilla struggle against the white minority govern- 
ment in Rhodesia.** Earlier in his tour, moreover, 
Fidel visited both Ethiopia and Somalia, two Marxist 
states in the Horn of Africa where both the Soviets 
and Cubans had a military presence, but which 
found themselves in bitter conflict with one another 
over the disputed Ogaden region and other terri- 
tories. In an effort to head off open war between the 
two states, and thereby safeguard Soviet and Cuban 
interests, Fidel actively interceded. He arranged a 
secret meeting between the Ethiopian strongman, 
Lt. Col. Mengistu Haile Mariam, and Somalian 
President Mohamed Siad Barre, in the South Yemen 
capital, Aden, in March 1977, at which he proposed 
some kind of federation between the two Marxist 
regimes. The effort, however, proved of no avail.” 


accorded a hero’s welcome.’”’ The commentary went on to ob- 
serve: ‘‘What has emerged most strikingly from Castro’s grand 
African Safari, is Cuba’s willingness and ability to provide Third 
World countries not only with military assistance to defend themselves | 
and modernize their armies but also expert technical aid in the 
economic and social fields.’’ Africa (London), No. 69, May 1977, 
pp. 84, 85. The Cuban President’s itinerary began with his arrival 
in Algeria on March 1; he then proceeded to Libya, South Yemen, 
Somalia, Ethiopia, Tanzania, Mozambique, and Angola, after 
which he returned briefly to Algeria on March 31. Castro 
subsequently went to the German Democratic Republic en route 
to Moscow. 

51 See Granma, March 27, 1977, p. 1, and Los Angeles Times, 
April 4, 1977, p. 4. 

52 See the dispatch by David B. Ottaway, in The Washington 
Post, May 17, 1977, p. 13. War between Ethiopia and Somalia 
broke out in July. 
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uring his March 1977 African tour, Cuban Presi- 
ent Fidel Castro visits Col. Houari Boumediene, 
President of Algeria. 

—Camera Press. 


Subsequently, as noted earlier, the Cubans shifted 
their support, and their military advisory personnel, 
to Ethiopia alone.* Hence, Cuba continued to demon- 
strate assertiveness and global reach in its role as 
international paladin. 


Alternate Strands and the Future 


Yet, despite its global activism, Cuba moved with 
dispatch to improve relations with the new Carter 
administration. On April 28, 1977, Havana reached 
agreement with Washington on fishing rights in the 
200-mile zones claimed by the two countries, while 
five weeks later it agreed to the establishment of 
interest sections in Havana and Washington. Mean- 
while, US tourism to the island was being encour- 
aged, US businessmen were being invited to Havana, 
and US television and newspaper correspondents 
were interviewing Cuban leaders. On first inspection, 
therefore, it might appear that the pragmatic 
tendency had recovered and that the Cuban leader- 
ship is now committed to improving relations with 


FS 


* On November 13, 1977 (as this article went to press), Somalia 
broke diplomatic relations with Cuba and also ordered all Soviet 
advisers in Somalia to leave the country within seven days. See 
The New York Times, Nov. 14, 1977, p. 1.—Eds. 
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Washington, at least to the extent of obtaining 
needed two-way trade with the United States. Such 
a conclusion may, as we shall see shortly, be 
premature. 

There are tangible interests behind Havana’s more 
accommodating posture toward the United States— 
the major one being economic necessity. Cuba has 
experienced depressed sugar prices on the world 
market and, with them, a slowdown of its economy. 
Cuban officials now anticipate an annual growth rate 
of 4 percent, instead of the 6 percent earlier 
planned, for the 1976-80 period.** Moreover, owing 
to world market conditions, Cuba’s surplus of un- 
marketed sugar, after scheduled deliveries to the 
Soviet Union and to other smaller markets in so- 
cialist and nonsocialist countries, could amount to 
well over a million tons by the late 1970's. Conse- 
quently, access to the US sugar market becomes 
increasingly vital to the Cuban economy. Such 
access also emerges as a Sine qua non if Cuba is to 
be able to purchase US manufactured goods and 
technology. 

Accordingly, Havana’s economic bargaining power 
with the United States is relatively weak because of 
the limited size of Cuba’s import market. Its lever- 
age is also conditional, since Cuba’s ability to import 
US products depends on Washington’s granting Cuba 
orivileged access to the important US market. To 
improve their bargaining posture, such technocrats 
as Vice President Rodriguez, Foreign Trade Minister 
Fernandez, and Hector Rodriguez, head of the State 
Committee for Economic Collaboration, have repeat- 
edly forecast large-scale US sales in Cuba once 
the embargo is lifted. But in return, as Fernandez 
made clear in his October talk with 85 US business- 
men at the East-West Trade Council, Cuba insists 
that the US market must first be opened to Cuban 
goods on the basis of most-favored-nation and other 
major trade and tariff privileges.*° Congressional and 
other elements in the United States may well insist 
that Cuba cease much of its internationalist activi- 
ties in the Third World in exchange for such trade 
concessions. 

It is precisely over this last issue that progress 
in Cuban-US relations may stall in the future. US 
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53 The reduced growth figure was cited by a Los Angeles Times 
correspondent based on an interview with Foreign Trade Minister 
Fernandez and Hector Rodriguez, head of the State Committee for 
Economic Collaboration. See ‘“‘Havana’s View: Rich Potential Seen 
for U.S., Cuba Trade,’’ Los Angeles Times, July 4, 1977, pp. 1, 14. 

54 See ibid. 

55 The New York Times, Oct. 4, 1977, p. 10. 
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Cuban President Fidel Castro waves his hat to the crowd as Jamaican Prime Minister Michael-Manle 
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applauds during a National Heroes Day rally at Jamaica’s Montego Bay on October 17, 1977. 


demands for major political concessions from Cuba 
would conflict with the primary policy and organiza- 
tional interests of the two dominant elite groupings 
within the Cuban leadership, the fidelistas and the 
raulistas. As has been argued, both are committed 
to Cuba’s Third World interests and paladin role. 
Thus, Fidel would probably favor improved relations 
with Washington so long as they involved primarily 
economic or peripheral political concessions on the 
part of Havana. He is hardly likely to accept condi- 
tions that would have Cuba forego those very global 
activities which have now provided his regime with 
heightened international leverage in the Third World 
and, most of all, with the Soviet Union.** By the same 
token, Raul and his FAR/MINFAR followers would 
likely accept such relations only if the quid pro quos 


56 For example, on March 21, 1977, at the conclusion of his 
visit to Tanzania, Fidel insisted that Cuba’s solidarity with revolu- 
tionary movements in Africa was non-negotiable. He declared, 
“We will not make any concessions on matters of principles in 
order to improve relations with the United States.’’ Granma, 
March 27, 1977, p. 1. 
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with the United States do not restrict Cuba’s mili 
tary activities abroad. Moreover, it should be notec 
that increased Soviet economic and military suppo 
for Cuba since Angola has enhanced Cuba’s inter 
national status and leverage to a greater extent tha 
future relations with the United States are likel 
to do. 

Hence, the logic of Cuba’s situation tends tc 
impel it in the direction of a more activist globa 
policy. Such a policy would most probably be playec 
out in Africa (where Cuba already has momentum. 
enjoys Soviet backing, and can operate with some 
degree of legitimacy in African eyes) and in the 
Caribbean (where Cuba has established a regiona 
power position.) 

Cuba’s ability to reconcile its divergent pragmatic 
and activist policy orientations will thus depend ir 
large measure on the types of conditions that Wash: 
ington seeks to place on further normalization o1 
relations with Havana. If these are confined tc 
economic matters and do not involve concessions 
that touch on the very leverage capabilities of the 
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Castro regime, then Cuba can continue on a dual- 
track policy of pragmatism and global activism.” 
At the same time, one should not lose sight of cer- 
tain other factors—both objective and subjective— 
that could limit Cuba’s ability to sustain its paladin 
role over the long term. First, there are intrinsic 
manpower and economic constraints, and perhaps 
also internal political considerations, which would 
argue against unrestrained global activism, par- 
ticularly if the military situation overseas continues 
to place a heavy drain on Cuban resources. And, 
second, Cuba’s future leverage may well depend 
ultimately on the global intentions of the Soviet 
Union. If the USSR increasingly becomes a reactive 
rather than activist world power, dedicated more to 
preserving the status quo than to expansion of its 
influence, Cuba’s value as a paladin in the service 
of proletarian internationalism would decline. In 
such an eventuality, one might expect some lessen- 
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57 It should be pointed out that such a scenario, in Fidel’s 
perspective, does not entail rapid reestablishment of full diplomatic 
relations with Washington. In an interview with Barbara Walters 
(“Fidel Castro Speaks’’), broadcast over ABC television on June 9, 
1977, the Cuban leader answered a question on when such relations 
might be achieved, in the following manner: “1 don’t even think 
they could be reestablished during Carter’s term. Maybe [they could 
be reestablished] in Carter’s second term, between 1980 and 1984.” 

58 | am indebted to Professor Richard W. Cottam, University of 
Pittsburgh, for this observation. For recent analyses of Soviet 
interests and problems in Africa, see Vanneman and James, loc. 
cit., and F. Stephen Larrabee, “Somalia and Moscow’s Problems 
on the Horn of Africa,’’ Radio Liberty Research (Munich), RL 
158/7, July 5, 1977, pp. 1-12. 


ing of strength of the revolutionary and military 
mission tendencies and some increased stress on 
the pragmatic tendency in Cuban foreign behavior. 

These are basically hypothetical considerations, 
however. For the present, Fidel appears intent upon 
playing out each of the three tendencies in Cuban 
foreign policy. Thus, on September 29, he reaffirmed 
that if the United States ends its “acts of aggres- 
sion” and “economic blockade” against Cuba, there 
can be “an improvement in state relations” between 
the two countries, but added that no one should 
get the “wrong idea” about any kind of “flirtation” 
between the two systems. Meanwhile, he said, 
“Cuba’s international policy of principles and her 
increasingly close and solid relations with the Soviet 
Union will remain unchanged.” * His six-day visit 
to Jamaica three weeks later, during which he 
pledged renewed solidarity with and material sup- 
port for the Manley government, underscored 
Cuba’s efforts to assert leadership in the Carib- 
bean. This, along with the large presence of Cuban 
military, technical, and medical personnel in An- 
gola, Ethiopia, and elsewhere in Africa, attests to 
Fidel’s continued commitment to global activism. 
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59 Granma, Oct. 9, 1977, p. 5. 

60 For an assessment of the impact of Castro’s visit to Jamaica, 
see Michael Leapman, ‘‘President Castro comes to the aid of 
Mr. Manley’s party,’ The Times (London), Oct. 24, 1977, p. 5. 
Detailed coverage of Castro’s Jamaican trip appears in Granma, 
Octe. 30). 1977, pps t-0. 
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Social Change and Stabilit 
In Eastern Europe 


By Walter D. Connor 


he Eastern Europe of the hardy travelers and 

diarists of the 19th and early 20th centuries, 

that continental “backwater” at which so 
many statesmen scoffed, has been gone for many 
years. Its successor, defined so evocatively in 
Churchill’s “iron curtain” speech, has been with us 
now for three decades—time which has shown that 
the curtain, if still in place, is rather permeable, and 
that behind it much has taken and is taking place. 

Observers have frequently wrapped postwar 
Eastern Europe in large terminological blankets. On 
some points complementary, on other points contra- 
dictory, such characterizations have differed widely, 
depicting at one extreme precariously dammed 
reservoirs of simmering discontent, or stressing at 
the other the masses’ political apathy and material- 
istic privatism. Not surprisingly, events and trends 
of the past 30 years have lent, and continue to lend, 
support to both images. 

Thus, the riots and other public disorders of the 
mid-1950’s, which alternated with periods of ap- 
parent quiescence under conditions of repression 
and retrenchment, yielded a mix of indications on 
which one might reasonably have predicted an un- 
stable and uncertain future for the Soviet-dominated 
regimes and the Soviet-model socialism imposed 
throughout Eastern Europe save in Yugoslavia. On 
the same evidence—but with less optimism—one 
might also have discerned in the regimes’ quick 


Mr. Connor is director of Soviet and East European 
studies at the US Department of State’s Foreign 
Service Institute and a Senior Fellow of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia). He is the author 
of Deviance in Soviet Society, 1972, and numerous 
articles. Portions of his essay draw on his Socialism, 
Politics, and Equality, forthcoming in 1978. 


resort to forcible suppression and arrest an effecti 
determination to maintain these systems, whateve 
their human costs and lack of legitimacy. 

Today, however, our analyses tend ‘to be propo 
tioned to less “grand” issues than those addresse 
earlier, for the socialist regimes now seem durab 
parts of Europe’s political topography. Most of thes 
regimes have outlived the personalities first co 
nected with them, yet with some adjustments, t 
social and political orders which those early leade 
spawned and consolidated endure. Against the bac 
drop of the postwar world, marked by a proliferatio 
of new states, growing territorial disparities of wealt 
and power, political instability in many areas, an 
a seemingly ever less predictable global situatio 
Eastern Europe has been and continues to be | 
relatively stable area, although with some inevitabl 
qualifications. Why, then, have the East Europea 


_regimes—imposed from without, dominated by th 


USSR, and indeed often acting on behalf of it 
Survived? So clearly defective in initial politic 
legitimacy, how have they, nonetheless, maintaine 
themselves through years of strife, tension, an 
uneasy accommodation with popular discontent? 
An easy but oversimple answer would be coercio 
its actual use and no less effective threat. Bot 
internal coercion—that which the regimes mounte 
against their subject populations—and externe 
coercion—Soviet power inside and outside Easter 
Europe, setting limits to what the USSR’s clie 
states in the area might do—played a clear role 
certainly, in imposing and maintaining a status qua 
in spite of the wishes and aspirations of Hungarians 
Poles, Czechs, and other peoples. But to accep 
coercion alone as the answer is to narrow one’s vie 
of East European sociopolitical dynamics to an u 
warranted degree, and to risk missing other facto 
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important for explaining the past and for identifying 
possible lines of future development.’ 

This article offers a retrospective and prospective 
examination of some of the sources of stability and, 
perhaps, latent future instability in the East Euro- 
pean states. Our focus is directed, not at a// those 
“other important factors” which a preoccupation 
with coercion might obscure, but rather at one, 
broad enough in itself: the social consequences of 
economic growth and development in the new so- 
Cialist states and the mass socia/ mobility that re- 
sulted. We thereby attempt to link major social 
forces to the stability and “staying power” of what 
are for the most part political “importations,” for 
our underlying premise is that the “high politics” of 
the East European leaderships are connected in- 
extricably with the broader problems of everyday life 
and the responses—real or imagined—of the East 
European masses. 

Looked at from one angle, then, the history of 
the socialist regimes is the history of the mass move- 
ment of populations from old to new contexts of 
work and life. The impact of that history on the 
minds of the socialist masses has been critical, we 
shall argue, for the stability these regimes have 
achieved in the past 30 years. Nevertheless, there 
is evidence that the history of mass mobility is in- 
deed now history, irretrievably in the past, and that 
a new era with respect to social mobility is upon 
Eastern Europe, suggesting in turn that a period of 
instability may be dawning. Whether this potential 
instability will in fact materialize and with what 
implications for the use of “stabilizing” coercion and 
the effects thereof are matters for speculation. 
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‘The Promise of Revolution 
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Whether imposed from without: or a product of 
domestic revolution as in Yugoslavia, the new so- 
cialist order promised something profoundly new to 
those who lived under it—social equality. In the 
Eastern Europe that emerged from World War Il, 
nothing perhaps could have represented a greater 
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1 In general, coercion in its most extreme forms—like mass terror 


| of the Stalinist 1930's in the USSR—was less pronounced in Eastern 
} Europe. The reasons for this involve situational, temporal, cultural, 


| 


and accidental factors beyond the scope of our discussion here. It will 
not do to minimize the amount of violence visited on East European 
populations in the later Stalin years, but, given the factors discussed 
below, it would be a mistake to see coercion as the sole ‘‘cement”’ 
holding these societies together during the early years of socialism. 
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break with the past than the promise that the mighty 
would be laid low, that those “who had been nothing, 
would be all.” Even in economically developed and 
democratic Czechoslovakia, this presaged a thrust 
toward greater egalitarianism; in Hungary and 
Poland, given their traditional elitist social orders 
and yawning gaps between gentry and mass, it 
meant no less than transformation of the very bases 
and premises of society. Although the Balkan 
“peasant states” for the most part lacked indigenous 
aristocracies, there, too, the promise of equality in 
the material sphere, under a regime devoted to the 
interests of “toiling” workers and peasants, found 
strong resonance. 

Revolutionary promises rarely achieve fulfillment 
once they leave banners and posters for the real 
world. Such at least was the case with the promise 
of equality. To be sure, the former elites disap- 
peared, new criteria of social value favored prole- 
tarians in the allocation of ration cards, etc. But 
socialism came to Eastern Europe in the context of 
war’s destruction, economic backwardness, and 
scarcity—with respect to material goods there was 
precious little to distribute. As did the Soviet regime 
in the 1920’s, the new East European socialist 
regimes in the early postwar years faced the need 
for and attendant problems of rapid and large-scale 
economic development if order to create the modern 
industrial economies which were the presumed 
social base for socialism. And, following the path of 
their Soviet predecessor, the East European regimes 
rapidly abandoned “revolutionary” egalitarian poli- 
cies for ones offering markedly differentiated rewards, 
for managers, engineers, and highly skilled workers 
in critical industries were in short supply. These 
personnel now would be rewarded “according to 
their work,” and as scarce commodities they com- 
manded relatively high rewards. Equality gave way 
to a clearly “functionalist” pattern of differentiated 
income.? For many rank-and-file workers and peas- 
ants, their relative place in the material hierarchy 
remained much as before. 


i 


2 “Functionalism” here is meant in the sense in which the American 
sociologists Kingsley Davis and Wilbert E. Moore used it in their 
elaboration and explanation of the persistence of inequalities in 
rewards and esteem. In essence, ‘‘jobs” are seen as having differential 
importance for society in the contribution they make. Those jobs 
both critical in importance and demanding talent and lengthy training 
are well rewarded, in order to motivate the talented to compete for 
them and discharge the responsibilities of the job effectively. See 
Kingsley Davis and Wilbert E. Moore, ‘Some Principles of Stratifica- 
tion,”” American Sociological Review (Washington, DC), April 1945, 
pp. 242-49, and since reprinted in numerous readers and collections. 
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A commitment to rapid industrial growth, in the 
context of poverty and scarcity, meant stressing in- 
vestment over consumption, future economic 
Capacity over current demand. Thus, the new so- 
cialist societies, lacking in any case the prerequi- 
sites of affluence, were pushed by their planned 
economies into still relatively greater scarcity. The 
gray and grim years of shoddy goods and shortages 
of necessities, of overcrowding in aged and deterio- 
rating housing, of grand promises for the future and 
deficient diets in the present, descended upon 
Eastern Europe. 

A balance sheet drawn in the early 1950’s would 
have looked bleak indeed. Parliamentary democracy 
had not flourished in the region except in Czecho- 
slovakia, yet subordination to the communist regimes 
left /ess personal or institutional freedom than even 
the authoritarian interwar governments had afforded. 
Political terror and purge trials, while not on the 
scale of the 1930’s in the USSR, nonetheless pre- 
vailed. Living standards were low; goods, scarce. 
For broad strata of the population, real incomes had 
fallen to levels below those enjoyed, or endured, at 
the close of the prewar period, with restoration of 
the war’s material ravages proceeding slowly. 

The potential for latent social unrest under such 
conditions is, of course, immense, and it was mani- 
fested in riots and popular disturbances in East 
Berlin and elsewhere in the wake of Stalin’s death. 
It may sharpen our appreciation of the situation if 
we consider the following “representatives” of whole 
East European social strata. A member of the 
Warsaw inteligencja, for example, lived worse in 
1951 than he had in 1938. His salary bought less 
food, commanded a smaller range of choice and 
quality in clothing, and gave him less living space. 
It mattered little whether he was a member of the 
“old” or new “socialist” professional strata; a posi- 
tion in this social category no longer commanded 
the same rewards as before—in Poland, or else- 
where in Eastern Europe. 

At the same time, for a Budapest worker in 1951, 
a week’s work at his plant bought him a smaller 
market basket than those same hours had in 1939 
under a regime of capitalists closely allied to Nazi 
Germany. This worker’s diet had worsened in quality 
and quantity, while the general scope of his mate- 
rial life had narrowed, rather than broadened, under 
the socialist regime.® 

The peasant’s position during these same years 
is less easily characterized. In Poland and Hungary, 
long overdue reforms distributed land hitherto 
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locked within the boundaries of the large estates, 
thereby improving the peasant’s lot. Thus, for a 
time, socialism could claim the credit for a funda- 
mental reform which previous regimes had avoided. 
In much of the rest of Eastern Europe, presocialist 
landholding patterns, while uneconomical and prob- 
lematic, at least provided the base for an indepen 
dent peasantry. Here collectivization came more 
quickly—accompanied by resistance, deprivation, 
unsown fields, and a declining quality of life. | 

In general, then, after nearly a decade of social- 
ism, the circumstances of most social groups 
evidenced only the barest improvement.* Grim 
statistics charted the much greater number of hours 
it took an East European worker to “earn” a kilo of 
meat, a pair of shoes, or other items, in comparison 
with his American (or West European) counterpart. 
From this perspective, the social stability of the East 
European states is all the more impressive. The re- 
markable thing is not that riots occurred, or that 
they were suppressed, but that so few took place. 
Coercion and the penetration of society by the secret 
police explain a lot, but not the whole, of this 
puzzle. There were also more “positive” factors, 
socialist policies which perhaps tapped and effec- 
tively responded to mass desires. But to explore 
these relationships we need to change our angle of 
vision. 


The Impact of Economic Growth 


Socialism might not deliver equality; however, 
through the economic development it fostered it did 
create (in addition to straitened circumstances for 


3 Of course, workers were assured of more steady employment in a 
socialist economy. Unemployment, which had threatened much, 
but not all, of the prerevolutionary working class, no longer presented 
a major problem. For some, this new benefit weighed heavily in the | 
new regime's favor; for others, whose skills had kept them steadily 
employed in the late 1930's, it was necessarily less relevant. 

4In some of the more war-ravaged states, socialism’s early and 
generally shortlived “reconstruction” phase resulted in some 
improvements in living standards above the “‘low’’ of 1944-45. But the 
pace of improvement did not continue, and there is evidence that 
the public perception of rapid gains quickly diminished as early as | 
1947-48—before anything approaching prewar standards could have 
been reached, and as construction of the ‘foundations of a socialist 
economy” was just beginning. See, e.g., the interesting Budapest data | 
reported by Robert Blumstock in Walter D. Connor and Zvi Y. 
Gitelman, Public Opinion in European Socialist Systems, New York, 
NY, Praeger, forthcoming in 1977, Ch. 5. For a review of some changes 
in the Czechoslovak living standard between 1937 and 1957 (by 
which time life in many aspects had improved since the early 1950's), | 
see Edward Taborsky, Communism in Czechoslovakia, 1948-1960, 
Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 1961, pp. 425-43. 


Demonstrating workers trample a sign identifying 
the “Beginning of the Democratic [i.e., Soviet-con- 
trolled] Sector of Greater Berlin,” during the June 
1953 riots against communist rule. 


—Keystone. 


the population) opportunity—opportunity to change 
one’s work and one’s life on a hitherto undreamed-of 
scale. In other words, economic development de- 
manded and created socio-occupational mobility. 

It would be hard to overestimate the impact of 
this development. Europe as a whole, in comparison 
with the United States, offered less fertile soil for 
the Horatio Alger myth and ideology.” West Euro- 
peans and Americans both believed that social mo- 
bility—tthe chance for a blue-collar worker’s. or 
peasant’s son to cross the border into nonmanual 
work, to go “beyond” the world of his father—was 
greater in the United States than in Europe (al- 
though actual differences in mobility rates were 
not very great®). The notion that peasants might 


————————————— SS es 


5 See, e.g., Seymour Martin Lipset, Political Man: The Social Bases 
of Politics, Garden City, NY, Doubleday, 1963, pp. 267-69; also Lipset 
and Reinhard Bendix, Socia/ Mobility in Industrial Society, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, CA, University of California Press, 1963, pp. 76-83. 

6 Lipset and Bendix, op. cit., pp. 11-75, have documented strong 
gross similarities in total manual-to-nonmanual mobility in the US and 
West European countries, while also noting some differences in 
particular aspects, such as the predominant social origin of elite 
members. 
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change their lives, that workers might become man- 
agers, that children of the humble might in large 
numbers occupy desks in university lecture halls, 
was even more alien in Eastern Europe, which was 
economically and socially backward compared to the 
Western part of the continent. There, one’s social 
location at birth seemed that which one would keep 
for the rest of one’s life. Great and apparently un- 
bridgeable gaps yawned between urbanite and 
rustic, between the person who worked with his 
hands and one who worked with his head. The Great 
Depression, which closed with such a tight grip on 
Eastern Europe in the “twilight” 1930's,” widened 
these gaps still further, reducing especially the 
opportunities for even the most ambitious and ad- 
venturesome of the peasantry to make it to a job in 
Warsaw or Budapest.® 

The economic development that followed the 
imposition of socialism changed these circumstances 
profoundly. The rates of both intergenerational 
(father-to-son) and intragenerational (career) mo- 
bility increased dramatically over those of the inter- 
war period.® For the first time, industry grew at such 
a pace, creating such a demand for manpower, that 
peasants and their sons found ready employment 
at the new factories and construction sites—and 
accompanying relief from the burden of rural over- 
population and agricultural underemployment. At 
the same time, the ranks of the new “socialist” 
intelligentsia and managerial / administrative cadres 
grew as the new regimes assumed a range of activi- 
ties much broader than those of their predecessors. 
Into these nonmanual “spaces” came the sons of 
urban workers and even peasants, for offspring of 
the presocialist white-collar stratum were not them- 
selves numerous enough to “inherit” all of the new 
positions that socialism created. Eastern Europe 
remained poor, and life was still grim in many ways. 


a 


7 See the interesting and informative work by two major Hungarian 
economic historians, lvan T. Berend and Gyorgy Ranki, Economic 
Development in East-Central Europe in the 19th and 20th Centuries, 
New York, NY, Columbia University Press, 1974, esp. pp. 242-64 
and 315-18. 

8 An effective and evocative treatment of a young peasant’s efforts 
to make his way in Budapest is provided in Laszlo Nemeth’s novel 
Guilt, London, Peter Owen, 1966. 

9 Interwar mobility data are indeed hard to come by, and for the 
most part, we are confined to making judgments on the basis of the 
slow rates of economic change that necessarily would have restricted 
such mobility. Yet some Hungarian data, collected at different times 
using different methods, do indicate lower rates in the interwar 
period than those derived from socialist period data. For these data 
and a detailed discussion, see Walter D. Connor, Socialism, Politics, 
and Equality, New York, NY, Columbia University Press, forthcoming 
in 1978, Ch. 4, Tables 4-16 and 4-18. 
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But for the first time people were conscious of being 
“on the move.” 

The investigations of East European sociologists 
in the 1960’s and 1970’s have confirmed this break 
with the past, while supplying more precise quanti- 
tative indicators of the magnitude of the transforma- 
tion. Research on social mobility in the socialist 
states has been diverse in format and rich, if some- 
times unsystematic, in results. 

The most useful are studies based on national 
samples of a country’s population, and, except 
the case of Romania, national samples yield the data 
reported in Table 1. Such studies are far from the 
only sources of information about social mobility in 
Eastern Europe—a wide range of data derived from 
subnational studies, based largely on urban samples, 
also exists. Yet, while subnational data are use- 


ful for many purposes, national surveys would see 
to be more appropriate for inquiring into the magni 
tude of national social transformation.*° 

In addition, looking cross-nationally at such date 
raises problems of comparability, although, for ou 
purposes, these appear relatively minor. Where 
necessary, data have been aggregated into three 
broad categories—nonmanual, manual (nonfarm) 
and peasant. (Some of the studies provided on/ 
this trichotomous classification.) Nonmanual in 
cludes both “intelligentsia” and white-collar em 
ployees. Nonfarm manual (‘worker” in Table 1) 
encompasses manual workers employed outside 
agriculture—i.e., industrial and other workers, a 
well as both cooperative and independent artisans. 
“Peasant” covers all manual workers in agriculture, 
whether collectivized or (as in Poland and Yugo 


Table 1. Intergenerational Social Mobility 
(in percent*) 

Manual to Worker to Peasant to Peasant to 

Nonmanual Nonmanual Nonmanual Worker 
Bulgaria 13.5 22.6 10.1 49.8 
Czechoslovakia 29.0 35.9 20.6 50.3 
Hungary 17.2 21:5 10.7 48.8 
Poland 16.9 27.6 10.3 33.7 
Romania (estimate) 20.0 37.4 14.3 41.1 
Yugoslavia 14.5 27.9 10.7 25.0 


* Figures in table represent the percentages of respondents born into a particular socio-occupational stratum who themselves have moved 
into a different stratum. 


SOURCES: Bulgaria—Atanas Atanasov and Aron Mashiakh, Promeni v sotsia/nata prinadlezhnost na zaetite litsa v Bulgariya (Changes in 
the Social Composition of Employed Persons in Bulgaria), Sofia, 1971. These data date from 1967 and derive from a 3 percent sample of 
the employed males and females in that country. 

Czechoslovakia—‘‘Intergenerational Mobility in the Occupational Sphere,” in Ceskoslovensky Vyzkumny Ustav Prace, Socia/ni a profesion- 
alni mobilita pracujicino obyvatelstva CSSR (Social and Occupational Mobility of the Working Population of the CSSR), Bratislava, 1972. 
These figures, also from 1967, reflect a sample of males (probably), a subset of a larger sample drawn for the 1967 comprehensive in- 
vestigation of the Czechoslovak social structure. For the main publication of this larger study, see Pavel Machonin et al., Ceskos/lovenska 
spolecnost: sociologicka analyza socia/ni stratifikace (Czechoslovakian Society: A Sociological Analysis of Social Stratification), Bratislava, 
Epocha, 1969. The Czechoslovak data used here, however, were not published in the earlier book but are taken from the 1972 source cited, 
a two-volume collection of essays, printed ‘for internal use only” in an edition of 600 copies. 

Hungary—Rudolf Andorka, ‘‘Tendencies of Social Mobility in Hungary: Comparisons of Historical Periods and Cohorts,’”’ Conference of 
the Research Committee on Social Stratification, International Sociological Association, Geneva, 1975, mimeo. The data come from a 1973 sur- 
vey of males only and cover 0.5 percent of the population (N=16,403). This study is a replication of one conducted in 1962-64, also by Dr. 
Andorka and his collaborators at the Hungarian Central Statistical Office. See A tarsada/mi atretegzodes es demografiai hatasai, ||. Magy- 
arorszagon (Social Mobility and Its Demographic Effects, Il. Hungary), Budapest, Kozponti Statisztikai Hivatal, 1970. More accessible data 
from this project are provided in Andorka, ‘Social Mobility and Economic Development in Hungary,’’ Acta Oeconomica (Budapest), No. 7, | 
1971, pp. 25-45, and Andorka, ‘Social Mobility, Economic Development, and Socio-Occupational Transformations of the Working Population 
in Hungary, A General View (1930- -1970),’’ Revue frangaise de sociologie (Paris), Vol. 13, Supplement, 1972, pp. 607-29. Some results of the | 
1973 replication are now available in Andorka’s ‘Social Mobility and Education in Hungary: An Analysis Applying Raymond Boudon’s Models,” | 
Social Science Information (Paris), Vol. 15, No. 1, 1976, pp. 47-70. ! 

Poland—krzysztof Zagorski, ‘(Changes of Socio-Occupational Mobility in Poland: Methodological Issues and Preliminary Findings,’ | 
Warsaw, 1975, mimeo. These data are a result of a 1972 study conducted by Poland’s Main Statistical Administration and directed by 
Dr. Zagorski which surveyed a sample of economically active males and females, aged 15-69, and involved more: than 72,000 respondents. 

Romania—Honorina Cazacu, Mobilitate sociala (Social Mobility), Bucharest, 1974. The Romanian data are not national in scope but 
are based on separate studies conducted in 1970, in Bucharest and in the rural commune of Calugareni, with a total of 1,116 respondents. 
Figures from each of these studies have been weighted, respectively, in accordance with the urban and rural shares of the 1970 Romanian | 
population and combined in order to provide the estimates of mobility dynamics reported above. 

Yugoslavia—Vojin Milic, “General Trends in Social Mobility in Yugoslavia,’ Acta Sociologica (Copenhagen), Vol. 9, Nos. 1-2, 1965. 
These data are the oldest in Table 1 and come from a 1960 pilot census, a sample comprised of 8,707 males and females. 
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slavia) independent. In sum, and at this level of 
gross distinctions, the categories are as similar as 

e are likely to be able to make them in any investi- 
gation of cross-national data." 

The data in Table 1 reveal the magnitude of the 
mobility between broad socio-occupational cate- 
gories. These figures indicate “outflow,” i.e. the 
percentage of sons (or sons and daughters, in the 
case of mixed-sex studies) of fathers in a given 
category who themselves move to a different cate- 
gory. The first column gives the percentage of off- 
spring of manual fathers (workers or peasants) who 
have attained nonmanual jobs themselves. Variation 
in the figures is wide, from nearly 30 percent for 
relatively developed Czechoslovakia to less than 15 
percent for backward Bulgaria. The second and third 
columns decompose the data of the first into two 
component parts, showing separate outflow figures 
for worker and peasant offspring. It is evident that, 
in socialist countries as elsewhere, workers’ children, 
generally raised in an urban and more modern, com- 
plex environment, have an advantage over peasant 
children in the competition for the desk job and a 
white collar. 

It is the fourth column, however, which tells the 
real story of Eastern Europe’s social transformation: 
intergenerational mobility within the manual cate- 
gory, the movement of peasant offspring from farm 
and village to factory and city. Initially constituting 
se 


10 |nteresting Polish studies at the subnational level include: 

a study of the occupational destinations of peasant sons, Michal 
Pohoski, Migracje ze wsi do miast (Migration from Village to City), 
Warsaw, Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Ekonomiczne, 1963, and idem, 
“interrelations Between Social Mobility of Individuals and Groups in 
the Process of Economic Growth in Poland,” Polish Sociological 
Bulletin (Warsaw), No. 2, 1964, pp. 17-33; an early (1959) urban study 
in Lodz, Jozef Kadzielski, ‘‘Intergenerational Social Mobility of Lodz 
Residents,”’ Przeglad socjologiczny (Warsaw), Vol. 17, No. 2, 1963, 

pp. 114-28; and a 1961 study of urban males from all over Poland, 
Stefan Nowak, “Psychological Aspects of Changes in Social Structure 
and Social Mobility,’’ Studia socjologiczne (Warsaw), No. 2, 1966, 

pp. 75-105. Finally, research during 1964-67 in Lodz, Szczecin, and 
Koszalin resulted in two reports on the mobility of male respondents: 
Antonina Pilonow-Ostrowska, ‘Occupational Mobility and its 
Consequences,”’ in Wlodzimierz Wesolowski, Ed., Zroznicowanie 
spoleczne (Social Differentiation), Wroclaw-Warsaw-Crakow, 
Wydawnictwo Polskiej Akademii Nauk, 1970, pp. 339-73; and Krystyna 
Janicka, “‘Intergenerational Mobility,’ in K. M. Slomczynski and 

W. Wesolowski, Eds., Struktura i ruchliwosc spoleczna (Social 

Structure and Mobility), Wroclaw-Warsaw-Crakow, Wydawnictwo 
Polskiej Akademii, Nauk 1973, pp. 61-101. 

Yugoslav researchers also have undertaken quite complex and 
sophisticated analyses of mobility, although they lean less toward 
nationally representative samples and more toward those which try to 
capture the complexity of differential economic development by 
focusing on the extremes—usually ‘‘Westernized”’ and modern 
Slovenia, on the one hand, and the quintessentially “Balkan” 
Macedonia, on the other. For example, see Stane Saksida et al., 
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the majority of the total population in all countries 
but Czechoslovakia, the peasantry yielded up nearly 
half its offspring, on the average, to form the new 
working class, to create the social drama of a new 
life, a new world. As the Polish poet Adam Wazyk 
wrote of the process in 1955, “from villages and 
little towns, they come in carts/to build a foundry 
and dream out a city... .”” 

There occurred, then, a critical break with the past, 
the shattering of many old, local, primordial ties. 
A new fluidity came to characterize East European 
social structures. Mobility expanded the range and 
volume of opportunities for social advance. It did not 
make “equal” opportunities, nor did it provide 
equality of condition or result—to which, in a broad- 
er sense, socialism was commited. But mobility did 
make for the appearance of greater equality, and 
for the reality of a more promising structure of 
opportunities in expanding economies. 

Perhaps it is worth emphasizing that, at least by 
the “gross” measure of manual-to-nonmanual mo- 
bility, the socialist states are not particularly 
dynamic in comparison to Western industrial and 
semi-industrial states (where data tend to be the 
most readily available). Thus, the average manual- 
to-nonmanual rate for the six countries treated here 
is 18.5 percent; a similar average for 11 “Western” 
countries, using studies between 1949 and the mid- 
1960’s, equals 23.8 percent.’ Ranges within the 
bE Ne SLE ea AM a lan es 


“Social Stratification and Mobility in Yugoslav Society,” in Some 
Yugoslav Papers Presented to the 8th World Congress of Sociology, 
Toronto, 1974, Ljubljana, 1974, pp. 213-74. 

11 Table 1 reflects some adjustments in the original data, e.g., the 
elimination of ‘‘other’’ and ‘‘no answer’’ responses to both origin and 
destination questions. The data also suffer some other problems of 
specificity and comparability. For example, the effects of economic 
development would be clearer if we had age-cohort data—our sources, 
like most mobility studies, include a ‘‘mix” of respondents of many 
ages. Moreover, some national samples consist of males only, while 
others include men and women, thus complicating cross-national 
comparisons. Given the generality of the arguments advanced here, 
however, these data problems are not so serious as they might be 
were our focus different. For more detailed discussion of the data 
problems, see the author’s Socialism, Politics, and Equality, 

Ghia 4s 

12 Adam Wazyk, '‘A Poem for Adults,’’ Ku/tura (Warsaw), Aug. 21, 
1955, translated in Edmund Stillman, Ed., Bitter Harvest: The 
Intellectual Revolt Behind the Iron Curtain, New York, NY, Praeger, 
1959, pp. 121-32. 

13 The countries are Australia, Denmark, France, Great Britain, 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, the US, and West 
Germany. Figures are adapted from S. M. Miller, ‘Comparative Social 
Mobility,’ Current Sociology (The Hague), Vol. 9, No. 1, 1960; 
Lawrence E. Hazelrigg, ‘‘Occupational Inheritance: A Cross-National 
Analysis,” in J. Lopreato and L. L. Lewis, Eds., Readings in Social 
Stratification, New York, NY, Harper and Row, 1974, pp. 469-73; and 
several other sources. See the author’s Socialism, Politics, and 
Equality, Ch. 4. 
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Two apprentices of the Leipzig-Halle Electrical Power 
Engineering Works learn to mount a switching panel. 


—Eastfoto. 


Western data are also wide (from 17.1 percent for 
Italy in 1963-64 to 30.8 percent for a sample of US 
males in 1962), but, in general, the Western states 
“outperform” their socialist counterparts on this 
measure. The reason is clear. The greater degree of 
economic development in the Western states created 
a more “modern” starting point—that is, the 
fathers’ occupational distribution includes a much 
smaller share of peasants/farmers on the average 
in the “Western” than in the socialist states. A rela- 
tively large peasant-origin stratum thus restricts 
short-term manual to nonmanual mobility, since the 
next “move” of children of peasants is typically (and 
given the nature of economic development, almost 
necessarily) into manual work outside agriculture. 
But this, too, is “upward” mobility—indeed, it is 
the primary social transformation wrought in the 
backward East European states, as we noted above. 


14 The countries include Australia, France, Italy, Norway, Sweden, 
the US and West Germany. Data are derived and adapted as reported 
in fn. 13. Since the data for several of the East European countries 
are based on mixed-sex samples, these figures may understate the 
real differences between Eastern Europe and the West, concerning 
farm-to-factory mobility. Women, in both East and West, have 
traditionally been less inclined than men to leave their rural origins. 
However, the mobility studies from which our Western figures have 
been derived are based—as usual—on all-male samples. Were all 
the East European data derived from male samples, the calculated 
average mobility rates for the East European socialist countries 
probably would be greater. 


Its magnitude may best be understood by attention 
to the fact that, on average, 27.1 percent of all 
respondents in the six socialist states—of the total 
populations of the original samples—are “workers” 
born into the peasant stratum. Data for seven, gen- 
erally better-developed Western states show, on 
average, only 13.7 percent of total respondents in 
this “farm-to-factory” category.” 


The Social Consequences 


Viewed against the background of historically low 
aspirations, frustration, and backwardness, the 
recent transformation of East European societies 
through mass social mobility, even if at a rate lower, 
en gros, than that of some Western states, takes on 
its full meaning. One side of the picture drawn by 
socialism showed initial declines in living standards 
and many other aspects of the “quality of life.” Yet 
socialism also delivered the opportunity “to make 
something of oneself’—which contrasted sharply 


with the eternally “peasant” character of the pre- 


socialist Balkans and the seemingly unbridgeable 
gap between the gentry/upper class and the com- 
mon worker and peasant in Hungary and Poland.’® 
Socialism, as a “principle” of system-organization, 
claimed and received credit for the transformation. 
If not yet “legitimate,” the East European regimes 
could nonetheless point to their “effectiveness”—a 
base from which legitimacy can accrue.’ 

In a strict sense, however, socialism as a principle 
had almost nothing to do with producing a new, 
more dynamically “equal” society, a factor which 
has made the interpretation of social mobility under 
a revolutionary socialist regime a matter of some 
political sensitivity. The point is that economic de- 
velopment of the sort important here can be pro- 
moted by regimes of quite different political- 
economic colorations. Mass mobility is a product of 
the “demand” generated by economic development, 
not of the new “openness” of a revolutionary so- 


15 Historical data on mobility are sparse indeed. The magnitude of 
the changes we are talking about, however, may be at least partially 
illuminated by Hungarian census data. Thus, in 1930 only 3.8 percent 
of the sons of workers and peasants had moved into nonmanual 
occupations, while in 1949 (just as the consequences of revolution 
began to be felt), 7.0 percent had done so. See fn. 9 above. But 
compare these figures with the 1973 figure for manual-to-nonmanual 
mobility as presented in Table 1. 

16 On the relevance to legitimacy of effectiveness, in the economic 
sphere and elsewhere, see Lipset’s Political Man, p. 64, 
and his The First New Nation: The United States in Historical and 
Comparative Perspective, Garden City, NY, Doubleday, 1967, p. 68. 
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Table 2. Intergenerational Social Mobility: Hypothetical Rates 
Assuming No Change in Occupational Structure 
(in percent*) 


Manual to Worker to Peasant to Peasant to 

Nonmanual Nonmanual Nonmanual Worker 
Bulgaria 4.6 ialei 2.0 14.9 
Czechoslovakia 6.5 ha 4.1 uel 
Hungary 4.3 8.3 1.8 23.8 
Poland 5.3 10.7 1.9 16.1 
Romania (estimate) 4.2 Zen 1.4 1Oy, 
Yugoslavia 5.3 14.2 2.8 6 


a I naa 


* Figures in tab 


represent hypothetical percentages of respondents, born into a particular socio-occupational stratum, who might have 


moved into different strata in the absence of economic growth and development. On methodology, see footnote 19 in text. 


SOURCES: See source note in Table il 


cialist regime. To be sure, the ascent of activist 
ex-peasants and workers to the few positions of real 
political power is connected with the “revolutionary” 
element, but the very scarcity of such positions 
ensures that only a small portion of the population 
is so benefited. Thus, in a 1957 address to an inter- 
national audience, the late Polish sociologist 
Stanislaw Ossowski asserted that 


.. . one of the immediate aims of the leaders of the 
socialist states was to reach the level of more ad- 
vanced capitalist countries in industrialization, 
urbanization, development of communications, and 
mass education. All these processes imply an in- 
crease in social mobility in socialist countries as 
well as elsewhere, and since they were induced by 
social revolutions we can therefore postulate a plain 
causal relation between social revolution and—this 
increase of social mobility. But it is the “social- 
economic expansion” and not the revolutionary 
introduction of a socialist order which can be con- 
sidered a necessary condition of this increase. In- 
creased mobility of this type could have been accom- 
plished also if the capitalist system had persisted: it 
would have been done, e.g., with the help of schemes 
like the Marshall plan.” 


EE 


17 Stanislaw Ossowski, ‘‘Social Mobility Brought About by Social 
Revolution,” working paper (in English), Fourth Working 
Conference on Social Stratification and Social Mobility, Interna- 
tional Sociological Association, Geneva, 1957, as quoted in Lipset 
and Bendix, Social Mobility in Industrial Society, op. Citas Dancoe. 
Emphasis in original. 

18 Stanislaw Ossowski, Z zagadnien struktury spolecznej (On 
Problems of Social Structure), Vol. 5 of Dziela (Works), Warsaw, 
Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe, 1968, p. 282. 

19 The statistical technique used in the construction of Table 2 
is discussed in W. Edward Deming, Statistical Adjustment of Data, 
New York, NY, Wiley, 1943, pp. 96-127. Under “random” movement, 
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Clearly, Ossowski took a quite nonideological 
view of the linkage between socialism and the in- 
crease in general social mobility. But such clarity 
of vision is ideologically inconvenient, and the 
credit due a socialist regime for benefits and 
opportunities bestowed on the population is a sensi- 
tive matter. Thus, when the posthumous multivolume 
edition of his complete works was published subse- 
quently in Poland, the last sentence of the passage 
quoted above was replaced by the more innocuous, 
“The introduction of the socialist order through 
revolution and the accompanying ‘social-economic 
expansion’ is a necessary condition of this growth.” *° 

This sensitivity is understandable when one con- 
siders what the outcome might have been had so- 
cialism been less successful in promoting economic 
growth and therefore social mobility. Table 2 Clari- 
fies this by use of a technique whereby the intergen- 
erational mobility attributable to economic growth 
(i.e., to changes in the structure of employment) is 
“eliminated” from the net data in Table 1. The 
figures in Table 2 represent that mobility which 
would have occurred solely as a result of the random 
movement of persons in the occupational structure. 
These rates, reported in the same manner as in 
Table 1, thus reflect what “might have been.” * 


ED 


we mean to subsume all mobility that is not induced by structural 
change. Of course, nonrandom factors—among them the imple- 
mentation of implicit or explicit social policies—do affect social 
mobility. Even a ‘‘no-growth” socialist economy, through ‘‘politi- 
cized’’ educational and promotional practices, doubtless would 
have encouraged at the margins more of certain kinds of mobility 
than a stagnant economy and presocialist regime did. In the larger 
context of broad national change, however, it is clear that eco- 
nomic development, and the changes it effects in the occupational 
structure, are far and away the most important factors at work. 

In this sense, comparisons between Tables 1 and 2 are by no 
means unfair to the socialist regimes. 
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The figures are sobering. Had socialism not pro- 
moted development, or only moderate development, 
manual-to-nonmanual mobility would have been 
miniscule—birth in a toiling family would indeed 
have been a sentence for one’s lifetime. Similarly, 
peasant-to-worker mobility would have been but a 
pale reflection of that which actually took place, 
leaving the vast majority of peasants locked in the 
cycle of hard work, underemployment, and poverty. 
If these random figures, rather than those of Table 
1, had been the “reality,” would the postrevolu- 
tionary socialist regimes, after promising so much, 
have enjoyed the relative stability they did? Indeed, 
one would have to doubt it. Mass mobility “upward,” 
from peasant to worker, from manual to nonmanual, 
generated credits which the regimes badly needed. 

It was, finally, by mobility that the overall decline 
in living standards, occasioned by forced-draft, high- 
reinvestment industrialization, was masked and de- 
prived of some of its explosive potential. Our earlier 
description of “worsening situations” is accurate, 
but must be understood in the context which mass 
mobility imparted to it. 

The “Warsaw intellectual” was indeed poorer in 
the early 1950’s than in 1938—tbut “he” was not 
the same person. By the early 1950’s, the social 
stratum for which we let him stand was heavily 
populated by novi homines, sons of workers and 
peasants, recruited to form the beginnings of the 
new socialist intelligentsia. “Hereditary” intellectuals 
were on the decline as a proportion of the total 
Stratum. The new arrivals brought with them old 
frames of reference. Prewar, presocialist living 
standards and the shortfalls from these were irrele- 
vant, for the life, perquisites, and prestige they now 
enjoyed were incomparably more exalted than what 
their worker and peasant backgrounds would have 
led them to aspire to.” 

The Budapest worker, by the early to mid-1950’s, 
was also disadvantaged in material things compared 
to 1938—but neither was “he” the same person. 
Increasingly, he was not a holdover or child of the 
smaller, “core” urban proletariat of the presocialist 


20 The dimensions of change may be more clearly understood 
when we examine the mobility “inflow” figures—the percentage of 
nonmanuals recorded in the national surveys of Table 1 who 
were children of manuals (workers or peasants). The percentages 
are: Bulgaria, 77.8; Czechoslovakia, 76.3; Hungary, 77.4; Poland, 
76.8; Romania (estimate), 63.1; Yugoslavia, 70.0. Since many of 
these studies were conducted in the late 1960’s or early 1970's, 
such a renewal of the East European intelligentsia would not have 
had such quantitative impact by the mid- to late 1950’s. But the 
process would have been under way, with the effects mentioned. 


years, but an ex-peasant. In Hungary, as elsewhere, 
the old small working class was “swamped” by 
peasant recruits into a rapidly expanding socialist 
blue-collar stratum. As Zygmunt Bauman has put it 
in regard to Poland: 


A relatively meagre group of pre-war industrial 
workers, who remained workers in spite of all mo- 
bility opportunities opened by the revolution, suf- 
fered an almost continuous deterioration of their 
living standard. . . . But [they were] dissolved in a 
vast mass of peasant migrants, to whom the living 
conditions they met meant a genuing improvement 
in the standards they had known.” 


Life was grim in the factories, workers’ dormitories, 
and overcrowded housing of the new cities, but 
through peasant eyes it was the city, it was the life 
many had unsuccessfully sought in the 1930’s, only 
to return to harsh labor or enforced idleness in the 
countryside. And peasant eyes were the eyes of a 
growing proportion of the working class. Like the 
new intelligentsia, the new workers were conscious 
of being “upwardly mobile.” * 

Finally, what about the peasantry itself? Here, 
our focus changes, for people are not “upwardly 
mobile” into the peasantry, the bottom stratum of 
East European society. The peasants probably had 
the least to be “grateful” for, the smallest debt to 
the new regimes. Of course, isolation, ignorance, 
and tradition all make for quiescence, moderating a 
peasantry’s potential for generating serious insta- 
bility. Yet, more fundamental, while nonmanual 
and industrial worker strata were growing in num- 
bers and as proportions of the total population— 
and growing by adding upward-mobiles with a 
stake in the new social order—the peasantry’s 
absolute and relative size declined. And, it declined 
through the outflow of the young, the male, the 
adventurous, ambitious, and talented, not through 
the exit of industrial recruits “representative” of the 
entire peasant stratum. To oversimplify somewhat, 
the “natural leaders” of any peasant mobilization 


21 Zygmunt Bauman, ‘Social Dissent in the East European 
Political System,’”’ European Journal of Sociology (Paris), Vol. 12, 
NO aide bO7. 1 Wa Does 

22 Here, following the procedure in fn. 20, we give the 
percentages at the time of the study of workers who were of 
peasant origin: Bulgaria, 61.5; Czechoslovakia, 37.5 (a testimony 
to its earlier development of a large working class and its 
relatively small peasant ‘‘recruiting pool’); Hungary, 54.0; Poland, 
43.6; Romania, 65.4; and Yugoslavia, 57.3. The data thus show a 
heavy ‘‘peasantization” of the industrial work force. 
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were coopted by economic change and left the 
stratum of their birth to be upwardly mobile. It 
mattered far less whether those who remained were 
disgruntled or not, or even whether agriculture 
eventually was collectivized or left private, as in 
Poland and Yugoslavia. The “dynamic” left the 
countryside in either case—as they continue to do. 

Thus, the impact of the deprivation socialism 
brought, measured in average indicators, was 
absorbed by a process of mass social mobility which, 
emphasizing “upward” flow for individuals, changed 
the size, importance, and “inhabitants” of social 
strata. The decline in living standards* and mass 
social mobility were the contrasting sides of the 
same picture, each a result of the industrialization 
process which socialist regimes set in motion. 

Such is the “retrospect’”—the history of processes 
and changes now accomplished, or at least beyond 
certain critical stages of development. If the factors 
and processes discussed here indeed contributed in 


past years to a rather remarkable political stability 


in socialist Eastern Europe, their consequences and 
the form they are now taking suggest some rather 
different implications for the future. 


The Deferred Costs of Success 


Both socialist publicists and Western analysts have 
recognized the “maturing” of East European socialist 
societies—their passage, hard to date precisely but 
evident in result, from the revolutionary and post- 
revolutionary phases of system-building to the tasks 
of system maintenance. From this maturity observers 
also have inferred an increased stability. This judg- 
ment may well be warranted, for, certainly, the years 
of great decisions, grand alternatives, and heroic 
transformation of old societies into new are past. 
But there is, perhaps, another meaning of socialist 


maturity. 


Ironically, the very success that socialism achieved 
in fostering social mobility has now given rise to 


em 

23 Economists, no doubt, will find this characterization of ‘‘living 
standards” oversimple, ignoring various types of transfer payments, 
welfare allocations, etc. But many social benefits, although 
available in principle, were difficult to distribute in practice in 
the early socialist period, because of poverty and commitment to 
heavy investment. Housing, a critical “welfare” item, remained low 
in cost, but was overcrowded and was in many cases deteriorating 
rapidly in these years—thus “compensating” people for the low 
rents paid. Free education was, indeed, a benefit—but one whose 
payoffs were prospective and, therefore, part of the mobility 
process and its ultimate gains. 

24 While it is true that, in general, the socialist states now exhibit 
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possibly serious, if unanticipated, costs. This mo- 
bility produced a one-time social transformation, 
spread over several years, but at a pace which 
cannot be duplicated. Most East European socialist 
countries are now entering a critical period of transi- 
tion: to slower economic growth, with the resulting 
implications for manpower “demand” and _ social 
mobility; and to a gradual, yet seemingly inevitable 
shift in the social and demographic composition of 
all three major social strata. 

First, the better-developed economies of Eastern 
Europe no longer grow so rapidly as to demand mass 
reallocations of labor across manual-nonmanual and 
agriculture-industry lines, although less-developed 
Bulgaria and Romania may still have some “room” 
in this regard. The various white-collar bureaucracies 
have grown, multiplied, and stabilized somewhat in 
size. While the industrial blue-collar work force in 
some countries is experiencing a manpower short- 
age, no longer does the peasantry, now a much 
smaller stratum, provide a pool of underemployed 
manpower upon which industry can easily draw. 
Eastern Europe has a larger nonmanual and indus- 
trial worker population and a smaller peasantry 
than ever before. These facts testify to the social 
transformation which has taken place; they also 
suggest less “slack” in the demographic structure 
than existed in, let us say, 1949-50. That is, given 
the socio-occupational structure that now exists, and 
the persistent difficulties which the East European 
economies have suffered with respect to automation 
and computerization, prospects are dim for a man- 
power demand of the sort which could generate 
another rapid expansion in the size of the nonmanual 
sector and the working class, thereby providing the 
“space” for future substantial upward mobility. 
These economies are no longer as dynamic, and 
though today able to afford more “material stimuli” 
to their consumers, they are deficient in the spur 
they can provide to social mobility.” 

This deficiency extends, moreover, to the second 
aspect of transition. The ‘frames of reference” with 
a tee oe TS OS 
a somewhat more ‘modern’ profile in their occupational structures, 
this does not mean that they have reached a ‘take-off’ point for 
increased mobility across the manual-nonmanual line. The pro- 
nounced growth of the “‘service sector,’’ so characteristic of the 
postwar economies of many Western nations and projective of 
future economies in which nonmanuals constitute an absolute 
majority of all those employed, has not been matched in the 
socialist countries. And it can be argued that the ‘logic’? and 
predominant tendencies of the socialist economies make such 
an outcome unlikely, at least in the near-to-medium term. See 


Gur Ofer, The Service Sector in Soviet Economic Growth: A Compara- 
tive Study, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1973, passim. 
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Graduates of the Bolyai Janos Secondary School in 
Salgotarjan, Hungary, in May 1971. 


—Eastfoto. 


which members of the major social strata assess 
their experience and structure their aspirations have 
undergone a gradual and continuing process of 
change which parallels that taking place in the 
composition of those social strata. 

The East European intelligentsia, for example, 
still include a heavy proportion of those whose 
first referent was a worker or peasant family. But 
another, different component seems to be on the 
increase: “second-generation” socialist intelligen- 
tsia who have, thanks to education and familial 
preparation, “inherited” their status from their 
parents. The ranks of the first-generation socialist 
intelligentsia grew by external recruitment (upward 
mobility)—for both demographic and political rea- 
sons. Today, however, the number of intelligentsia 
is not increasing rapidly, and the supply of children 
in current intelligentsia households is more nearly 
adequate to “fill” the available positions. This 
stratum, therefore, is approaching the point where 
it can “replace” itself intergenerationally through 
internal recruitment. 
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What does this imply? First, it would seem that 
the present socialist intelligentsia possess frames 
of reference no longer so favorable to stability 
as it is-defined by their regimes. The status, 
material rewards, etc., of these individuals are 
not ones they can contrast to those of earlier worker 
or peasant milieux and feel lucky and grateful for 
having ‘made it’—for they have grown up in 
intelligentsia families themselves. Their frame of 
reference is that of the intelligentsia. Their judg- 
ments regarding the adequacy of their pay, per- 
quisites, direct occupational satisfaction, and the 
whole quality of their lives are made from an in- 
telligentsia perspective. They are doubtless less 
easily satisfied. 

The intelligentsia cannot be “bought off” with 
the promise of mobility, for they already are the 
most advantaged category of society. Their expecta- 
tions as intelligentsia are important and there is 
no guarantee that their regimes can continue to 
meet these expectations as successfully as in the 
past. This is, first, a question of material expecta- 
tions. That they do and should live better than 
workers and peasants is something the intelligentsia 
take for granted.** More critical, increased access 
to the West with its higher material standards 
affords the socialist intelligentsia a completely 
different point ‘of reference, against which their 
standard of living is still quite low. This, certainly, 
disturbs some, who see their lower rewards as the 
result not only of the relatively poorer economies of 
their countries, but also of government policies 
which are failing to generate the growth necessary 
to raise those standards. Thus, the intelligentsia 
can frequently be found favoring some kind of 
market-related economic reform and increased in- 
come differentiation, as was the case in Czecho- 
slovakia in 1967-68” and as is still true in Yugoslavia 


25 Indeed, apropos of the argument here, research in two 
Polish cities in the mid-1960’s depicted ‘‘hereditary” intelligentsia 
(those whose parents had been part of this stratum) as less 
satisfied with their income levels and general material situation 
than upwardly-mobile, first-generation intelligentsia—even though 
the former enjoyed higher actual income than the latter. See 
Antonina: Pillnow-Ostrowska, loc. cit., pp. 367-69. 

26 See, e.g., comments by the economist Ota Sik and the 
sociologist Pavel Machonin, as cited in Walter D. Connor, ‘Socialism, 
Work, and Equality,”’ in Irving Louis Horowitz, Ed., Equity, 
Income, and Policy: Comparative Studies in Three Worlds of 
Development, New York, NY, Praeger, 1977, pp. 167-68. As one 
observer has noted, these “white-collar specialists’’ would most 
likely gain from policies stressing greater reward differentiation. 
See Frank Parkin, Class Inequality and Political Order, New York, 
NY, Praeger, 1971, p. 177. 


among those whom Svetozar Stojanovic calls 


| “anarcho-liberals.” *’ 


But material concerns are not the only ones 
regarding which the present intelligentsia’s aspira- 


tions may go beyond regime capability, or willing- 


ness, to deliver. It would be going too far by a 
great deal to say that the intelligentsia are dis- 
affected or politically ‘‘oppositional’’-—most, it seems 
clear, still perceive that they have a stake in the 
status quo and, therefore, support it. Yet some— 
among them a good number of the second-genera- 
tion—are disaffected politically. Whatever limits on 
political perception and conventional belief they 
have transcended to arrive at an oppositional stance, 
those limits have not been the consequence of birth 
and early socialization in the working class or 
peasantry. The students who contributed to unrest 
in Poland and Yugoslavia in 1968, and also to the 
Czech reform movement, included many “cadet” 
members of the second-generation socialist intelli- 
gentsia; the same is true of the Hungarian “new 
left,” the groups of dissenters developing in Poland 
since 1976, and Charter 77 supporters in Czecho- 
slovakia. The angles from which they criticize their 
regimes are diverse, ranging from “liberal,” civil- 
rights-oriented stances to quasi-Maoist condemna- 
tions of the new “materialism,” economic inequality, 
and general “‘slackness” of socialist consumerism. 
Such dissensions do not yet present East European 
politicians with a major problem. But as the older, 
first-generation socialist intelligentsia are replaced 
—to a large degree, literally, by their children—it 
seems likely that there will be a proliferation of 
more critical orientations, a multiplication of “points 
of view” from which contemporary East European 
socialism appears morally deficient. 

These are children of a certain “affluence,” 
possessed of a rather secure status and many 
advantages which their parents’ success afforded. 
Like such children in the US and Western Europe 
in the 1960’s, many are critical and rejecting in 
their attitudes toward the system they live in.* 
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27 Syetozar Stojanovic, Between Ideals and Reality: A Critique of 
Socialism and its Future, New York, NY, Oxford University Press, 
1973, p. 220. 

28 This is not to say that most are critical—or that most need 
be in order to cause some problems for the East European regimes. 
Passive disaffection, cynicism, a retreat into “private” life, and a 
concern with material gains at the exoense of political principle 
probably characterize most East European youth today, although 
this is not necessarily limited to Eastern Europe. See Paul Neuberg, 
The Hero’s Children: The Post-War Generation in Eastern 
Europe, New York, NY, William Morrow, 1973. 
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For many, this is but a phenomenon of “youth,” 
while for others, something more fundamental. 
Western countries generally have proven resilient 
and adaptive in dealing with the strange mix of 
generational discontents and real politics which 
the “student revolt” presented. Whether the less 
resilient East Europ@an states can do the same with 
their younger intelligentsia remains to be seen. 

The dissatisfactions of the second-generation 
socialist intelligentsia thus present a complex 
picture. Concerns with material status and a “place” 
in the social hierarchy, which are essentially “‘self- 
ish” concerns, mix with aspirations for a greater 
role in structuring social priorities in a more egali- 
tarian direction, or (and these are far from the 
same) for a more libertarian political order. The 
intelligentsia are, and are likely to remain, divided 
as to the desiderata of politics. As for the sources 
of these differences, there is little of precision which 
may be said. One expects, and finds, more dis- 
sidence in general in the humanist and social science 
sectors, where roles are more “marginal” to current 
regime objectives, than among the technical intel- 
ligentsia, although this is true of many Western 
states as well. 

Our judgments must be tentative. At present, the 
intelligentsia do not represent, on the whole, an 
authentically destabilizing force, but the social 
trends sketched above scarcely point to a more 
stabilizing role for this stratum in the future. While 
the intelligentsia are not, surely, the gravediggers 
of socialism, they are unlikely to be its chief com- 
forters in its middle age. 


a heel cli te nN ins le omer a on 
Workers’ Prospects 
Br ate atl nee netics Se eae on 

The socialist working class presents potentially 
even more disquieting prospects. Working-class 
“consciousness” and combativeness, a proletarian 
awareness of a commonality of interests, is not 
something usually expected of workers most of whom 
are “just off the farm.” Bauman’s comments, quoted 
earlier, provide a persuasive rationale for the relative 
quiescence and lack of effective organization among 
the workers of the 1950’s in Poland, Hungary, and 
elsewhere. But today’s working class is also in- 
creasingly hereditary in composition. The sons of 
ex-peasants, who themselves have known only indus- 
trial-urban life, are now coming to replace their 
fathers behind the benches and machines. 

This is potentially important in two ways. First, 


Af 
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many such sons do not want to follow their fathers. 
The sons’ aspirations, nurtured by the earlier move- 
ment of mobiles into a rapidly-growing intelligentsia, 
are to “higher things.” These children are almost as 
likely as intelligentsia offspring themselves to desire 
a university education.” Yet their working-class back- 
grounds leave them less prepared for the competi- 
tion for university places.*° Their opportunities to 
“succeed” are fewer because places in universities 
have not grown at the same rate as has the output 
of secondary schools, and for those places which 
are available, working-class children now compete 
with those of first-generation socialist intelligentsia 
eager to see their own offspring succeed them. Nor 
does the intelligentsia stratum itself grow fast 
enough to generate “empty space.” If yesterday’s 
recruits to the working class were peasants ready 
and eager to leave the monotony of the village and 
happy with their destination, today’s are more often 
people who have grown up in the working class and 
who are disgruntled at their failure to rise above it. 
Second—and related to this—there exists in 
Eastern Europe now more than ever before the 
“social base” for working-class consciousness. In- 
creasingly, the frame of reference for members 
of this large class which socialism itself created is 
that of “worker” rather than of peasant. The regimes 
can claim no particular credit from most new recruits 
to blue-collar life, for the latter have not been up- 


wardly mobile from the peasantry. Today’s industrial, 


recruits undoubtedly view working-class rewards 
and life more critically. 

To demonstrate conclusively that the chances of 
working-class offspring for upward mobility are 
declining requires data of a precision we do not now 
possess—indeed, such data are likely to become 
available only after the fact. But recent data do show 
class-related patterns of access to higher education, 
with worker and peasant offspring being markedly 
underrepresented. Perhaps the best data come from 


29 Various studies indicate high educational and career aspira- 
tions of working-class youth and parental desires to see offspring 
advance as well. For relevant data, see Vasile Morea, ‘‘Preparation 
of the Labor Force and the Occupational Orientation of Youth,’’ 

Lupta de clasa (Bucharest), December 1970, p. 49; Mihailo 
Popovic, ‘‘Social Conditions and the Possibilities of Education of 

the Young People in Yugoslavia,’ in English edition of Sociologija 
(Belgrade), 1970, p. 251; and Hungarian Central Statistical Office, 
Social Stratification in Hungary, Budapest, 1967, p. 89. 

30 Thus arises the well-known proportional ‘‘underrepresentation”’ 
of worker and peasant offspring in universities. Many working-class 
families lack specific attitudes and practices which are ‘‘useful’” 
to their children. Unskilled workers, in their ‘‘way of thinking,” 
are still, according to two Polish authors, reminiscent of ‘‘the 
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Poland,” but more fragmentary findings from other 
socialist states also illustrate the problem. One 
Yugoslav writer explains the situation succinctly, ob- 
serving that “a manual worker’s child today has on 
the average at least nine to ten times less chance 
to become a professional than a child of a university 
trained person or manager.” ** Higher education is, 
of course, the path to becoming a professional. 
Whether, in fact, this path is becoming increasingly 
closed to working-class sons and daughters or) is 
merely stabilizing at a certain level, is less im- 
portant, perhaps, than the fact that many workers 
appear to believe that the former is the case. 

Thus, there may be emerging in Eastern Europe 
a critical element of “‘class politics’”—that few be- 
lieve their lot can be improved by individual effort 
and mobility upward, while many believe that they 
can only improve their lot collectively. Something 
of this presently exists in Yugoslavia, which has 
thus far accommodated it fairly effectively. A similar 
development may be perceptible even in “quiet” 
Hungary. There, some of the differentiated material 
stimuli of the New Economic Mechanism, which has 
been in effect since 1968, have been reduced in 
response to working-class resentments, and factory 
managers occasionally have been exposed to varie- 
ties of militancy over bread-and-butter issues (which 
any convinced Leninist would have to denounce as 
“trade-unionism’). Poland, of course, is the most 
obvious site of “class” sentiments and action. In 
neither 1970 nor 1976 did. Polish intellectuals 
assume their “traditional” role as the initial leaders 
of oppositional politics. Polish workers, for their own 
reasons and not those of the intelligentsia, have 
taken to the streets (and taken up the rails) in mili- 
tant outbreaks which appear qualitatively different 
from those of the 1950’s. In general, East European 
workers are not as easily satisfied as ex-peasants 
might be, and they are organizationally more astute. 
Moreover, in Poland they have linkages with dissident 


prewar proletariat.’’ See Dariusz Fikus and Jerzy Urban, 
Spoleczenstwo w podrozy (Society in Transition), Lodz, Wydawnictwo 
Lodzkie, 1968, p. 29. For a Hungarian article, rich in material 

on these working-class problems, see Julia Juhasz, ‘‘Secondary 
Education of Working Class Children,’’ New Hungarian Quarterly 
(Budapest), Autumn 1970, esp. pp. 132-34. 

31 See, e.g., Wieslaw Wisniewski, ‘‘The Academic Progress of 
Students of Different Social Origin,’’ Polish Sociological Bulletin 
(Warsaw), No. 1, 1970, p. 136; and M. Boyarskaya, ‘‘Problems 
of Occupational Choice of Rural Youth,” in G. V. Osipov and J. 
Szczepanski, Eds., Sotsial’nye problemy truda i proizvodstva (The 
Social Problems of Work and Production), Moscow, Mysl’, 1969. 

32 Srdan Vrcan, ‘‘Some Comments on Social Inequality,’ Praxis 
(Zagreb—International Edition), No. 2-3, 1973, p. 237. 
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A sit-in strike at the “Warski” Shipyard in Szczecin 
“The strike is on economic, not political grounds.” 


intelligentsia, linkages of the sort that seemed to be 
missing, until too late, in the Czechoslovak Spring 
of 1968. 

The East European regimes thus have reason to 
be seriously concerned about workers—the largest 
single “class,” the product and presumably founda- 
tion of socialism. Official rhetoric still makes them 
the “leading class.” Yet, in taking to the streets in 
violent protest, Polish workers at least have demon- 
strated a clear belief to the contrary. To be sure, 
such action is not yet common, and to look at the 
working classes of the socialist states is not to see 
a mass of blue-collar enragés. Certain kinds of ma- 
terial demands can still be met fairly readily by 
regimes anxious to maintain stability. Others may 
be articulated, however, which are much harder to 
accommodate, touching as they do on the routine 
and subordinated quality of activity at the workplace 
itself. 

In sum, the combination of the growing com- 
plexity of the blue-collar work force and demo- 
graphic trends which point to fewer peasant recruits 
entering that stratum poses problems for regimes 
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January 1971. The sign over the building proclaims, 


—A private photo by a Polish citizen now in the West. 


and workers alike. Reforms to increase economic 
efficiency may be in the offing, but while these may 
moderate some of the problems of the more skilled, 
productive, and energetic workers through enhanced 
economic incentives, they also may increase the 
dissatisfactions of those with lower skills, as reform 
serves to decrease the stockpiling of surplus labor 
in many factories. Though workers, on the whole, 
are not yet notably “politicized,” some economic 
measures may push them in this direction. And 
regimes must, in a sense, deal with the workers 
they have. They no longer can seek large inputs of 
new and relatively docile recruits from the peasantry. 

What, then, of the peasantry? Here some rather 
different observations are warranted. After years of 
a depressed material life, the peasants of Eastern 
Europe have benefited recently from economic 
policies which have increased their rewards, up- 
graded their social welfare, and, in Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary, raised their average total earnings to 
nearly those of the average industrial worker. The 
peasant is still at the bottom of the social structure, 
but the bottom is not so low as once it was. The gap 
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between it and the industrial “middle” of society 
is less wide.* 

At the same time, this stratum remains one into 
which an individual is born—people do not aspire 
ta “join” the peasantry. Whatever the improving 
economic conditions, the young and ambitious still 
aspire to leave the countryside. Many do, and the 
peasantry continues to be relatively “old,” feminized, 
and less “dynamic,” in comparison with other strata. 
It is also, given the past and ongoing processes of 
out-mobility, proportionately smaller than ever 
before. 

Those who remain in the peasantry may have 
reason to credit the state with considerable improve- 
ment in their lives as peasants. Yet the paradox in 
the general situation is evident. On the one hand, 


33 In Czechoslovakia, workers in state agriculture, whose total 
“take” is frequently less than that of cooperative farmers, 
earned 85.5 percent of the average industrial worker’s wage in 
1965, and 98.1 percent in 1973. See Statistica rocenka CSSR 1974, 
(Statistical Yearbook of the CSSR 1974), Prague, State Statistical 
Administration, 1975, pp. 135, 253. In Hungary, state agricultural 
manual workers earned 88.1 percent of the worker’s wage 
in 1965, equaled that level in 1970, and then “‘fell back” 
to 94.1 percent in 1973. Hungarian Statistical Yearbook 1973, 
Budapest, Central Statistical Office, 1974, pp. 151, 242-43. 
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Family residences built on the prize-winning “Rakoczi” Farmers Cooperative of Hungary’s Pest County in 


the intelligentsia and worker strata have grown in| 
size and social significance just as their changing | 
composition has made them potentially less quies- 
cent. On the other hand, the peasants, despite their 
eternal grumblings, are probably less likely than 
ever to furnish the material for a jacquerie, yet are 
fewer in number than ever before, thus minimizing 
their supportive influence on general sociopolitical 
stability. The intelligentsia and workers, derived 
initially from the peasantry, will determine the 
degree of that stability, while the peasants, once the 
social bedrock of the presocialist regimes and— 
despite the fact that they were isolated and difficult 
to mobilize—a source of stability in the early years 
of socialism, have now been bypassed. 


Toward the Future 


Ideally, one would like to conclude with a package 
of specific, if somewhat hedged and qualified, pre- 
dictions. This can hardly be the case here, for we 
already have speculated a good deal on seeming 
trends which, by their very nature, cannot yet be 
demonstrated sufficiently by empirical data (al- 
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though the data at hand certainly do not indicate 
countertrends). 

Perhaps it is enough to state that we have identi- 
fied certain tendencies, inherent in the demographic 
process of industrialization and consequent social 
mobility in “medium-backward” countries—tenden- 
cies which are especially acute in most societies in 
Eastern Europe, where the _political-institutional 
framework and mode of economic organization have 
been “borrowed,” semiartificially, and hence suffer 
the burden of still-questionable legitimacy. These 
social trends contain a serious problematic potential. 
While they do not, in themselves, presage upheaval, 
they do complicate the problems of social manage- 
ment with which the socialist regimes of Eastern 
Europe, now well beyond any “heroic” phase, must 
cope. One can predict these complications—one 
cannot predict the downfall of systems. 

The problems focused on here are consequences 
of economic development and, not surprisingly, seem 
most pressing in the better-developed socialist 
states, which to date have had varying success in 
dealing with them. Thus, under the New Economic 
Mechanism, Hungary has sought, fairly effectively it 
seems, to enlarge the “pie” for intelligentsia, workers, 
and peasants alike. Its bread-and-butter politics, so 
far not subjected to any stern reining-in from 
Moscow, are redolent of Chicago’s—‘nobody gets 
everything, everybody gets something, nobody gets 
nothing.” Similarly, Czechoslovakia’s “normalizers”’ 
have considerably sweetened the pill of 1968 with 
a consumerism supported by Soviet economic trans- 
fusions—a fact which perhaps explains why the 
echoes of Charter 77 have been soft indeed, espe- 
cially among workers. Poland, failing once again in 
1976 to rationalize its price structure after listening 
to both the economists’ “efficiency” case and public 
opinion researchers’ warnings about mass reactions 
(and attending more to the former),”* also needs and 
benefits from Soviet economic aid in order to main- 
tain social peace. Nevertheless, the Gierek regime 
may well have encouraged public militancy with its 
gingerly treatment of those dissidents in the civil 
rights movement and on the Workers’ Defense Com- 
mittee, and by the recently declared amnesty of so 
many of the participants in the 1976 disturbances. 
Yet, perhaps the government could do little else, 
considering how seriously the regime’s legitimacy is 
challenged already. 

The Romanian and Bulgarian situations, in con- 
trast, present generally less threatening prospects 
to the Ceausescu and Zhivkov regimes respectively. 
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The socioeconomic processes with which we have 
been most concerned here have not yet run their 
full course in the relatively less developed Balkan 
countries. Ceausescu’s personalistic style, combined 
with nationalist rhetoric and policy, evidently is quite 
palatable to a Romanian population which is still 
largely peasant in origin. Manifestations of dissent, 
such as that by the writer Paul Goma and a few 
others, are relatively infrequent and are focused on 
issues unlikely to evoke broadly based sympathetic 
concern or understanding. Bulgaria, for its part, re- 
mains the seeming archetype of socialist stability, 
mixing growth in a few industrial sectors with the 
profitable pursuit of certain types of specialized 
agriculture. While it is probable that these states, 
too, will confront some of the problems of their more 
developed neighbors, they will do so later (and by 
then, perhaps, will face these problems in altered 
form). 

Yugoslavia, as in so many other spheres, consti- 
tutes a rather special case, for its political develop- 
ment has resulted in a certain flexibility in dealing 
with the consequences of mobility in a recently quite 
backward nation. Yugoslav economic policies, and a 
measure of political innovation, have provided an 
escape valve for those peasant mobility aspirations 
which exceed the domestic economy's capacity for 
satisfaction: the export of industrial workers, as 
Gastarbeiter, to capitalist nations in Northern and 
Central Europe. There is militancy among Yugoslav 
workers, but thus far the system seems to have 
accommodated it reasonably well—as it has the 
aspirations of many of the intelligentsia. That Yugo- 
slav intellectuals are often vocal in their criticism 
of the regime should not divert one’s attention from 
the fact that “permissible” dissent there runs wider 
and deeper than elsewhere in Eastern Europe. The 
threats to Yugoslav stability for the most part are 
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34 As a well-placed Pole told the author, the prelude to the 
attempted 1976 price increases was very different from Gomulka’s 
debacle of 1970, when little if any prior exploration of public 
reaction was undertaken. In 1976, however, government-sponsored 
opinion polling (its product, for the most part, “for internal use 
only’) indicated the likelihood of quite adverse public reactions. 
On the other hand, economists’ calculations stressed, as they 
have for some time, the pressing need for price reform. Gierek 
and his colleagues found themselves in the position of many 
officials in both East and West: forced to make a choice, anxious 
to base it on accurate data and perceptions of the situation, but 
faced with strong empirical arguments for entirely different choices. 
While the readiness to gather and use more information in deci- 
sion-making may be another hallmark of ‘‘mature’’ or “‘developed”’ 
socialism, this does not mean that those decisions will be any 
easier to make or more certain to produce favorable 
outcomes. 
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Romanian urban workers head to their jobs from a housing sector in Bucharest. 


rooted outside the set of problems considered here. 

Over the long term, and in the light of the trends 
we have outlined, more destabilizing tensions may 
be anticipated in Eastern Europe. Of course, we have 
directed no attention to other problems which these 
societies face—energy dependence, growing _in- 
debtedness to Western states, etc. But these and 
other factors may well reduce the capacity of these 
regimes to deal effectively with the tensions we have 
discussed. Furthermore, it is by no means clear that 
the USSR, increasingly feeling the pinch of a slug- 
gish economy and constrained by the spectre of 
slowdown and retrenchment, will provide the mate- 
rial wherewithal for the East European regimes to 
moderate the tensions. Although such has been the 
policy of Leonid Brezhnev, one should be wary of 
assuming that his successor(s) will continue along 
the same path. 

This does not mean that the USSR would not 
readily move to restore order by use of force, should 
an East European state experience a destabilizing 
crisis aS a result of these or other tensions. At 
present, Poland appears in the most precarious 
position. The Polish regime seems to lack a legiti- 
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—Robert Lebeck/Pontis Photo. 


macy it can develop only by proving itself effective, 
while such effectiveness requires that the public en- 
dure some strong economic medicine. Yet, the Polish 
masses evidently would accept such a prescription 
only if they accorded the regime a basic confidence 
and/or legitimacy based on qualities other than 
material effectiveness. This is a legitimacy that the 
Poles do not now widely appear to concede. 

It nevertheless seems clear that Soviet interven- 
tion is the /ast thing Brezhnev, Gierek, or Cardinal 
Wyszynski would want, whatever their differing per- 
spectives. The dilemmas which these leaders face 
today may well confront future East European lead- 
ers and their Soviet counterparts, for while Poland 
may be “unique,” not all of its problems are. 

Thus, the sociopolitical fabric of Eastern Europe 
has absorbed a great deal of strain in the postwar 
period. Whether it can absorb much more strain 
without tearing—and with or without the remedy of 
Soviet intervention—will become clear in the next 
decade or two, and will be closely studied in the 
East European capitals, as well as in Moscow and 
Washington. 


Albania in the 1970's 


By Nicholas C. Pano 


n July 7, 1977, the publication of a 7,500- 

word editorial entitled “The Theory and Prac- 

tice of Revolution” in Zeri i popullit, the 
newspaper of the Albanian Party of Labor (APL), 
underscored the fact that Chinese-Albanian relations 
had entered a new crisis phase. The Albanians did 
not criticize the Chinese directly, but they left no 
doubt as to the target of their polemic. They had 
already characterized Mao’s “three world” theory— 
based on distinctions among superpowers, developed 
countries, and developing nations—as an “anti- 
Leninist’ and ‘“pseudoimperialist” concept. By 
inference they had also accused the Chinese of 
abandoning the struggle against imperialism by 
cultivating the friendship of the United States; split- 
ting the Maoist Marxist-Leninist movement by creat- 
ing pro-Chinese “anti-Marxist groups” to fight the 
pro-Albanian “true Marxist-Leninist parties”; and 
undermining the communist revolutionary movement 
in Third World countries by supporting bourgeois 
nationalist rulers there.’ 

The Albanians and Chinese had openly disagreed 
over foreign policy issues since the early 1970's. 
But relations between Tirana and Peking deterior- 
ated markedly after the death of Mao Tse-tung in 
September 1976. The Albanians initiated the post- 
Mao phase of their anti-Chinese campaign in Novem- 
ber 1976 at the 7th Congress of the APL, when 
Albanian party leader Enver Hoxha criticized Mao's 
“three world” theory, failed to endorse Chinese Com- 
munist Party Chairman Hua Kuo-feng’s purge of the 
“sang of four,’ and invited all “true Marxist- 
Leninists” to join the APL in its crusade to defend 
es 
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ideological orthodoxy—as defined by Tirana—within 
the world communist movement.” 

Despite the ideological sparring and organiza- 
tional maneuvering that have taken place since the 
congress, much has remained unclear about current 
Sino-Albanian tensions. Why are the Albanians so 
publicly critical of the Chinese? What are the major 
issues which have come between the People’s Re- 
public of Albania (PRA) and its great, distant, long- 
time, and only ally, the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC)? Are foreign policy disagreements primarily 
responsible for the rift, as the lastest polemics 
indicate? Or are matters of internal politics involved 
as well? And is the crisis likely to be long-term or 
ephemeral: will it lead to prolonged bitter polemics 
and a diplomatic and economic rupture, or will it 
subside? The present essay is an attempt to provide 
some answers to these questions. 


a 


Background to the Crisis 


LS 


The situation which exists between Albania and 
China today calls to mind the Soviet-Albanian con- 
frontation of the early 1960’s, when Tirana severed 
party, state, and economic ties with Moscow after a 
year-long war of words. Ironically, it was common 
hostility toward the Soviet Union that brought the 
Chinese and Albanians together during the late 
1950’s and early 1960’s.* 


naan 

1 Nexhmije Hoxha, ‘Some Basic Questioning Regarding the 
Revolutionary Policies of the APL on the Development of Class 
Warfare,”’ Rruga e partise (Tirana), June 1977, pp. 34-44. 

2 Zeri i popullit (Tirana), Nov. 2, 1976. For extensive documentation 
on the 7th Congress of the APL, see Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service, Daily Report: Eastern Europe (Washington, DC), Supplement 
47 of Dec. 7, 1976, Supplement 49 of Dec. 29, 1976, and Supplement 
51 of Dec. 30, 1976. 

3 For a discussion of this development, see Daniel Tretiak, ‘‘The 
Founding of the Sino-Albanian Entente,’’ China Quarterly (London), 
April-June 1962, pp. 123-43. 
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The works and speeches of Enver Hoxha are pro- 
moted in a poster seen on a wall in Gjirokaster in 
1969, during Albania’s Cultural Revolution. 


—Paolo Koch/Photoresearchers. 


Sino-Albanian collaboration reached its zenith 
between 1966 and 1969, when both countries were 
in the throes of their respective cultural revolutions.* 
The Albanian connection was especially valuable to 
China at this time because the PRC’s prestige had 
reached a low ebb following the failure of the com- 
munist coup attempt in Indonesia in 1965 and the 
defection of Asian communist parties from Peking’s 
sphere of influence as a result of the excesses of 
the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution itself. High- 
ranking Albanian leaders were periodically brought 
to China to campaign for the Maoists in the political 
battles of the Cultural Revolution. Albania served as 
the PRC’s spokesman at the United Nations and as 
a center for Chinese propaganda activities abroad. 
The Albanians for their part received the ideological 
and diplomatic backing of a major communist party- 


state and much needed economic and military 
assistance. 

In addition to a high degree of unity on domestic 
policy, there was also consensus between Tirana and 
Peking during this period regarding international 
issues. Both endorsed the “dual adversary doctrine,” 
which asserted that “US imperialism” and “Soviet 
modern revisionism” posed equal threats to Marx- 
ism-Leninism” and had to be opposed with equal 
vigor. Both also enthusiastically backed the pro-Mao 
Marxist-Leninist splinter parties formed during the 
1960’s as a consequence of the Sino-Soviet split, 
and agreed to support only communist or pro- 
communist organizations in Third World national 
liberation wars. 

It was clear that the special relationship that 
developed between China and Albania during the 
1966-69 period had resulted from the specific situa- 
tion in which each country found itself at the time. 
Apparently the Albanians never fully appreciated this 
fact, however, and they consequently were surprised 
and annoyed when their importance to Peking 
declined. 


The Onset of Tensions 


| 

Tirana’s initial disillusionment with Peking in 
fact dates back to 1969, when the PRC phased out 
its cultural revolution, lost interest in the Marxist- 
Leninist splinter movement, sought to expand diplo- 
matic and commercial relations with the West and 
nonaligned countries, and began to pursue a more 
pragmatic line at home.° Furthermore, it seemed 
to the Albanians that as the Chinese strove to cul- 
tivate a new image of respectability, they were 
seeking to keep their militant Balkan ally in the 
background as much as possible.* During the 1960’s 
Hoxha’s domestic and foreign policies had been 
endowed with added legitimacy and prestige within 
Albania by the public support they received from the 
Chinese. Not surprisingly, therefore, in the early 


4 For analyses of Sino-Albanian relations during this period, see 
Dorothy Grouse Fontana, ‘‘Recent Sino-Albanian Relations,’ Survey 
(London), Autumn 1975, pp. 124-27; Peter R. Prifti, “Albania and 
the Sino-Soviet Conflict,” Studies in Comparative Communism (Los 
Angeles, CA), Autumn 1973, pp. 243-54; and the author’s “Albania 
in the Era of Kosygin and Brezhnev,’ in George W. Simmonds, Ed., 
Nationalism in the USSR and Eastern Europe in the Era of Brezhnev 
and Kosygin, Detroit, Ml, The University of Detroit Press, 1977, 
pp. 481-82. 

5 See the author’s “When Friends Fall Out,” Far Eastern Economic 
Review (Hong Kong), Aug. 26, 1977, p. 34. 

6 Fontana, loc. cit., p. 139, fn. 50. 
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| 1970’s, as Hoxha and his associates became con- 


cerned that the new Chinese line would be used to 
justify the arguments of those Albanians urging the 
regime to institute more relaxed policies at home 
and to seek a wider range of contacts abroad,’ their 
alarm over the course being charted by the Chinese 


leadership increased. The impact of China’s post- 


1969 policies on the Albanian domestic scene has 
been a significant factor in the cooling of Albanian- 
Chinese friendship. 

Hoxha’s decision to wind down the Albanian 
Cultural Revolution in late 1969 was influenced in 
part by the Chinese example, but also by his recogni- 
tion that the Albanian people were emotionally and 
physically exhausted after four years of extreme 
regimentation.® At the same time, the Albanian 
leadership was moved to reappraise its foreign 
policy. Here it was reacting to the Soviet-led invasion 
of Czechoslovakia in 1968 and to what it subse- 
quently perceived as a Soviet military threat to the 
Balkans, both coupled with Albanian uncertainty 
as to the Chinese response to a possible Soviet move 
against the PRA.® 

It is clear that Hoxha himself did not regard 
Albania’s gestures of 1969-72 aimed at improving 
ties with Western Europe and normalizing relations 
with Yugoslavia and Greece as representing a 
fundamental change in his party’s ideological stance 
vis-a-vis the “capitalist” and “revisionist” worlds. 
However, he was sensitive to the fact that many of 
his countrymen did not understand or share his 
view. For this reason, he felt constrained in Septem- 
ber 1970 to spell out his position in the following 
terms: 


When the bourgeoisie and the modern revisionists 
recognized that their [hard-line] methods did not 
have any effect on socialist Albania, they changed 
their tactics but not their aims. They began to smile 
at us, to say they wanted diplomatic relations and 
more extensive foreign trade with our country. They 
vowed they did not wish us any harm. For some time 
now they have been alleging that the winds of liberal- 
EES ee 


7 Prifti, ‘Albania and the Sino-Soviet Conflict,’”’ p. 262; and 
The New York Times, Sept. 13, 1973. 

8 See the author’s ‘‘The Albanian Cultural Revolution,” Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), March-April 1974, p. 55. 

9 Peter R. Prifti, ‘‘“Albania’s Expanding Horizons,” Problems of 
Communism, March-April 1972, pp. 34-39. 

10 Enver Hoxha, Raporte e fjalime, 1970-1971 (Reports and 


| Speeches, 1970-1971), Tirana, Libri Politik, 1972, pp. 34-35. 


11 See, inter alia, Newsweek (New York, NY), Sept. 7, 1970; 
Christian Science Monitor (Boston, MA), Aug. 4, 1971; Time (New 
York, NY), Sept. 6, 1971. 
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ism are blowing through Albania, and they repre- 
sent each of our diplomatic moves as a reversal of 
our previous policies. They interpret their changes of 
tactics toward us as our changes toward them. We 
have made no changes in our policy.*° 


Hoxha’s protestations notwithstanding, Albania 
did experience a period of relaxation during the 
early 1970's. As in the case of China, the PRA 
Opened the door a crack to tourism and expanded 
cultural and commercial ties with the noncommunist 
world. In addition, the regime loosened its controls 
somewhat over the nation’s youth and intellectuals 
and gave the bureaucrats a bit more freedom in the 
management of the economy.” 


Enver Hoxha, First Secretary of the Albanian Party 
of Labor, at the APL’s Seventh Congress, held in 
Tirana in November 1976. 


—Eastfoto. 
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Albania in the 1970's 


By the close of 1972, however, Hoxha had become 
convinced of the dangers involved in permitting a 
moderate domestic line to continue. The Albanian 
leader was deeply concerned about the growing 
power of the bureaucracy and the difficulties which 
continued to plague the country’s economy. He 
expressed alarm over the breakdown of discipline 
among the nation’s youth and intellectuals and the 
penetration of “alien and harmful” influences from 
abroad.’ He and his followers apparently decided 
that, if not checked immediately, these trends could 
weaken the party’s influence in key sectors of Al- 
banian life or, at the very least, oblige it to alter its 
policies significantly.” The wholesale purges of the 
Albanian youth and cultural elites that Hoxha 
ordered during the summer of 1973 attest to the 
seriousness with which he viewed the ideological 
deviations that had developed in the country. 

Clearly, Albania’s flirtation with liberalism in the 
early 1970’s had confirmed Hoxha in his conviction 
that any substantial modification of hard-line policies 
he had pursued since the 1940’s could only en- 
danger his regime and the building of socialism in 
Albania. It was in the context of the experiences of 
this period that the first major crisis in the Sino- 
Albanian relationship emerged. 


Crisis, Rapprochement, Purge: 1971-75 


The decision of the People’s Republic of China 
in 1971 to seek an accommodation with the United 
States in order to strengthen Peking’s position 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union caused much consterna- 
tion in Tirana, where China’s move was viewed as a 
repudiation of the dual adversary doctrine. This led 
Hoxha, in November 1971, to publicly chastise the 
Chinese—though not by name—for seeking “to rely 
on one imperialism to oppose the other.” ** The 
Albanian leader left no doubt as to where he stood 
regarding rapprochement with the United States 
when he declared that “the stand toward imperial- 


12 Enver Hoxha, Raporte e fjalime, 1972-1973, Tirana, 8 Nentori, 
1974, pp. 189-211, 260-96. 

13 |bid., pp. 391-425. 

14 The purges resulted in the removal of the entire top level 
leadership of the League of Albanian Writers and Artists and in the 
ouster of approximately half of the editorial board members of the 
League’s newspaper and journal. There were also a considerable 
number of key leadership changes in the Union of Albanian Labor 
Youth at both national and district levels. See Zeri i popuillit, 
July 24 and 26, 1973. 

15 |bid., Nov. 2, 1971. 


ism, above all American imperialism, constitutes 
the demarcation line which separates revolutionaries 
from reactionaries and traitors.” *° 

Hoxha’s words had no discernible impact on the 
Chinese, who received President Nixon in Peking 
during February 1972 and subsequently adopted 
the position—highly objectionable from Albania’s 
perspective—that NATO and the Common Market 
could serve as useful counterweights to Soviet 
power in Europe. Tirana’s malaise was reportedly 
heightened further by Chinese suggestions that 
Albania also seek sources of support in the West.’” 

Thus by mid-1973, when the Albanian leadership 
launched its cultural crackdown at home, serious 
tensions had already developed between Tirana 
and Peking. The Albanians had been careful to pro- 
vide ideological justification for their differences with 
the Chinese; nevertheless it was clear that the prob- 
lems developing between the two allies stemmed not 
from fundamental differences in the interpretation 
of Marxist-Leninist dogma, but from real conflicts of 
national interests and aspirations and from some- 
what divergent views on domestic policy directions. 

Despite these differences, Sino-Albanian rela- 
tions took a turn for the better following the 10th 
Congress of the Chinese Communist Party in August 
1973.** The Congress did not reverse the Chinese 
stand on the foreign policy and domestic ideological 
issues over which Tirana and Peking differed. It did, 
however, reaffirm the “necessity and correctness” 
of the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution and 
pledged that additional cultural revolutions would 
be instituted when required. Subsequent to the Con- 
gress the Chinese inaugurated the “anti-Confucius, 
anti-Lin” campaign, which the Albanians enthusias- 
tically endorsed and which they interpreted as a 
new phase of the Cultural Revolution.’® 

There can be little doubt that Hoxha and his 
associates welcomed the new trend in China as a 
vindication of their hard-line domestic policies. They 
were also gratified by the resurgence of the “radi- 
cals” within the Chinese leadership and seem to 
have expected this development to resolidify ties be- 
tween the two countries.” Emboldened by his 


16 |bid. 

17 Christian Science Monitor, July 13, 1972. 

18 There was extensive coverage of the 10th CCP Congress in the 
Albanian press (e.g., Zeri i popullit, Aug. 31-Sept. 5, 1973). Numerous 
meetings were also held to celebrate the successes of the Congress 
(ibid., Sept. 8-9, 1973), and Hoxha sent Mao a warm congratulatory 
note on the occasion (ibid., Sept. 2, 1973). 

19 See, e.g., ibid.. Feb. 12 and 16-28, 1974. 

20 See, e.g., ibid., Nov. 28, 29, and 30, 1975. 
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renewed favorable assessment of the Chinese do- 
mestic situation and by his success in squelching 
the intellectual and cultural dissidents in Albania, 
Hoxha chose this moment to move to eliminate 
what he had come to consider a potentially serious 
threat to his regime from the echelons of the Al- 
banian military. 

On the basis of the fragmentary evidence cur- 
rently available, it appears that in the early 1970's 
differences had arisen between the Albanian party 
leader and the military establishment over both 
domestic and foreign policy issues.** The APL leader- 
ship apparently was distressed by demands of the 
military elite, headed by Defense Minister Begir 
Balluku, that many of the innovations introduced in 
the military sector during the Cultural Revolution be 
abolished. Among other things, the Defense Ministry 
sought to limit the authority of political commissars 
assigned to military units and to reduce the amount 
of time devoted to ideological indoctrination and 
other nonmilitary activities. Party officials, on the 
other hand, viewed with dismay the breakdown of 
discipline in some units, the inefficacy of the 
ideological training program, and the efforts of an 
increasing number of officers, especially those in 
staff positions, to weaken the role of the party in 
military planning and operations.” 

Demonstrative of this last point was the disagree- 
ment between party and military over the concept of 
“neople’s war,” which Hoxha had proclaimed as the 
nation’s official defense doctrine. By the early 
1970’s the military professionals had concluded that 
this concept, which called for arming all working- 
age Albanians and relying on guerrilla tactics to 
oppose foreign aggression, was outmoded. They 
argued for the creation of a well-trained professional 
army equipped with modern sophisticated weapons. 
Hoxha and his associates opposed this position, how- 
ever. They feared that a professional army would 
tend to “degenerate” into a politically active ‘“bar- 
racks army” which it would prove difficult for the 
party to control.” 
een 


21 The Albanians have not yet published a comprehensive account 
of this development. For an excellent analysis based on currently 
available evidence, see Peter R. Prifti, ‘‘The Dismissal of [General] 
Begir Balluku, Albania’s Minister of Defense: An Analysis,” in 
Simmonds, op. cit., pp. 495-502. 

22 See, inter alia, Zeri i popullit, Dec. 19, 1974, and July 9 and 10, 
1975; and Tahir Minxhozi, ‘‘The Growth of the Leading Role of the 
Party in the Army and the Further Revolutionization of the Army Are 
Realized in a Concrete Struggle Against Bureaucratism,” 

Rruga e partise, July 1975, pp. 13-22. 

23 Zerj ij popullit, July 10, 1974; and Bashkimi (Tirana), 

March 11, 1977. 
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Hoxha had also come to regard Balluku, reputedly 
the fourth-ranking member of the ruling hierarchy, 
as a potentially serious personal political rival. The 
Albanian party leader seems to have convinced 
himself that if he did not move quickly against the 
popular Balluku and the defense establishment, they 
might attempt to overthrow his regime ‘“‘by means of 
an armed putsch.” “ 

In the area of foreign policy, Balluku and his 
followers differed with Hoxha as well. The military 
appears to have had doubts about the extent to 
which the PRA could rely on the Chinese in the event 
of a threat to Albanian national security. They 
wanted Albania to become economically and diplo- 
matically less dependent on China, to mute polemics 
with the Soviet Union and the United States in order 
to cultivate a less militant image abroad, and to 
further improve relations with Balkan neighbors and 
Western Europe.”* 

The party leadership obviously resented the ques- 
tioning of its external policies, but domestic factors, 
especially Hoxha’s fear of a Balluku coup, were 
of primary importance in bringing the crisis between 
the APL leadership and the military elite to a head.* 
Hoxha launched his purge of the Albanian defense 
establishment at the APL Central Committee plenum 
of July 1974, and completed the operation by the 
end of the year. The chief victims of the purge 
were Balluku; Petrit Dume, Armed Forces Chief of 
Staff; and Hito Cako, head of the Defense Ministry’s 
Political Directorate. Balluku and Dume were the 
first members of the Politburo since 1960 to be 
dropped from that body for opposing the leadership. 

Following the ouster of the Balluku group, Prime 
Minister Mehmet Shehu, the second-ranking member 
of the ruling hierarchy and Hoxha’s closest collabora- 
tor, assumed the Defense portfolio.*” The remainder 
of the top leadership posts in the ministry were filled 
mainly by middle-level cadres who owed their posi- 
tions to Hoxha and who could presumably be counted 
on to be loyal to him and to the party.” 

It is interesting to note that while his purge 
of the military was in progress, Hoxha drew closer 
to the Chinese, whose support he obviously wel- 
comed in this difficult period. The Albanian leader 


24 Zerj j popullit, Nov. 2, 1976; and Ndreci Plasari, “‘The Strength 
and Invincibility of Our Army Lie in Its Popular and Revolutionary 
Character,’ Rruga e partise, February 1975, pp. 40-41. 

25 Zeri i popullit, Sept. 28, Oct. 4, and Nov. 29, 1974. 

26 Prifti, ‘‘The Dismissal of [General] Begir Balluku...,” 
pp. 498, 501. 

27 Zeri i popullit, Oct. 30, 1974. 

28 See ibid., July 30 and Dec. 19, 1974, and May 7, 1975. 
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Albanian: Premier Mehmet Shehu addresses the 
Seventh Congress of the Albanian Party of Labor in 
November 1976. 


—Eastfoto. 


demonstrated the importance he attached to his 
ties to Peking by attending the reception of the 
Chinese embassy in Tirana marking the 25th anni- 
versary of the founding of the PRC.” Albanian com- 
mentaries during the latter part of 1974 were lavish 
in their praise of the Chinese leadership and effu- 
sive in their thanks for China’s economic and moral 
support.*° In the atmosphere of cordiality thus 
created, the Albanian leadership affirmed that it 
would never be moved from its pro-Peking line by 
“counterrevolutionary tempests from whatever quar- 
ter they might come, be it from within as a con- 
sequence of the class struggle, or from abroad as a 
consequence of the pressures, blackmail, and 
intrigues of imperialists, revisionists, and other 
reactionaries.” * 

The Chinese in response seem to have made an 
effort to assure the Albanians of their sympathy and 


29 |bid., Oct. 1, 1974. 

30 See, e.g., ibid., Nov. 5, 1974. In what might be interpreted as a 
modest concession to the Chinese, Hoxha declared in an address 
delivered on Oct. 3, 1974, that while Albania would ‘‘never’’ normalize 
relations with the Soviet Union, it might be willing to do so with 
the United States ‘‘at some time in the future.” Ibid., Oct. 4, 1974. 

31 |bid., Nov. 23, 1974. 


support. In November 1974, Peking sent a delega- 
tion headed by Politburo member Yao Wen-ylan and 
Politburo candidate Wu Kuei-hsien to participate in 
ceremonies marking the 30th anniversary of Al- 
bania’s liberation.* This was the first Chinese 


| Politburo-level delegation to visit Albania since 1971. 


In addition, in its congratulatory messages to the 
Albanians, the Chinese leadership expressed its 
confidence in Hoxha and reaffirmed the “deep 
revolutionary friendship” and “militant unity of the Al- 
banian and Chinese parties, nations, and peoples.” * 


The Economic Factor 


As 1974 drew to a close, Sino-Albanian relations 
were more cordial than at any other time during the | 
1970’s. Largely responsible for this seems to have | 
been the general consensus reestablished between 
Peking and Tirana on domestic policies. This con- 
sensus broke down, however, during 1975, with 
the gradual deemphasis of the “anti-Confucius, anti- 
Lin” campaign in China and the appointment in 
January of that year of the “pragmatist’ Teng 
Hsiao-p’ing as First Deputy Prime Minister of the 
PRC and Vice Chairman of the Chinese Communist 
Party. Both of these events signaled a new move to 
the right in China, at a time when Hoxha, in response 
to an economic slowdown, was instituting a purge of 
the Albanian economic and technocratic elites, 
whose growing influence he regarded as challenging 
the leading role of the APL as well as his own 
personal authority. It is now clear that Peking’s 
decision to reduce its aid to the PRA for the 1976-80 
Five-Year Plan period—a decision which the Chinese 
had apparently communicated to Tirana as early as 
1972 and which had contributed to earlier tensions 
in the Sino-Albanian relationship—tby this juncture 
had brought about conflict within the ranks of the 
Albanian ruling elite. 

The Albanian leadership had become increasingly 
preoccupied with economic problems throughout 
1974, as industrial production began to fall short of 
projected goals for the 1971-75 Five-Year Plan.” 


32 The selection of Yao, one of the leaders of the ‘‘Shanghai 
radicals,’’ was obviously designed to please the Albanians, who were 
sympathetic to the views of this faction of the Chinese leadership. 

33 Zeri i popullit, Nov. 30, 1974. ; 

34 According to the plan, industrial output was to increase at an 
average annual rate of 10.3 percent. This target was realized only in 
1971; in 1974 industrial output rose by 7.3 percent, and the projected 
increase for 1975 was only 4.4 percent. Ibid., Dec. 23, 1971, and 
Jan. 28, 1975. 
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In addition to the usual problem of worker apathy, 
poor management and poor planning had con- 
tributed significantly to the failure to meet planned 
targets. In an attempt to correct some of the more 
obvious administrative weaknesses in the economy, 
Hoxha in October 1974 ordered changes of leader- 
ship in the Ministries of Finance and Communica- 
tions. At the same time, though, he apparently 
accepted the recommendation of the State Planning 
Commission, headed by Abdy! Kellezi, to reduce in- 
dustrial output targets for 1975, allegedly in order 
to upgrade the quality of production.* This latter 
decision ensured that Albania would fail to achieve 
the goals set in the 1971-75 Five-Year Plan. 

As a consequence of the economic difficulties 
Albania was encountering, Hoxha by 1975 had lost 
confidence in several of his leading economic 
advisers and had come to view their policies with 
suspicion. Party leaders were distressed by the 
State Planning Commission’s efforts to decentralize 
the planning process to some extent and to encour- 


Yao Wen-ytian (third from right), then a member of the Politburo of the Chinese Communist Party, attends 
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age administrative innovations at the plant, farm, 
and local levels. These actions had created a con- 
siderable amount of confusion and interagency 
rivalry not only in the day-to-day operations of the 
economy but also in the preliminary planning for 
the 1976-80 Five-Year Plan.** 

Relations between the party hierarchy and the 
economic establishment were further exacerbated 
by differences which had arisen between them over 
several important policy issues. One specific area 
of party concern was the petrochemical industry, 
where Kellezi and Minister of Heavy Industry and 
Mining Koco Theodosi were accused of having used 
“sophisticated techniques” to discourage the ex- 
ploration and development of new sources of oil 
and natural gas and “barbarous methods” to exploit 
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35 Puna (Tirana), May 16, 1975. 

36 Zeri j popullit, June 5, 1975, and Nov. 2 and 5, 1976; and 
Besim Bardhosi, ‘(Democratic Centralism: A Basic Principle in the 
Planned Direction of the Socialist Economy,’’ Probleme ekonomike 
(Tirana), July-September 1975, pp. 15-21. 


celebrations in Tirana on November 29, 1974, marking the 30th anniversary of Albania’s liberation. To 
Yao’s right are Albanian Party of Labor First Secretary Enver Hoxha (with hat raised) and Haxhi Lleshi, 
President of the Presidium of the People’s Assembly of Albania; to Yao’s left are Albanian Premier Mehmet 
Shehu and Hysni Kapo, member of the APL Politburo and Secretariat. 
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existing sources of these products.*” A second and 
perhaps more crucial area of contention was foreign 
economic policy. China’s intention to cut back its 
aid programs in Albania after 1975 seems to have 
prompted Minister of Trade Kico Ngjela and others 
to recommend that the regime permit an expansion 
of trade with the West. This recommendation, most 
likely made prior to the reimposition of hard-line 
domestic policies in 1973, was approved, and the 
PRA’s trade volume with nonsocialist countries (in- 
cluding Yugoslavia) rose from US$37 million in 1970 
to US$157 million in 1975.* 

The conflict between the APL leadership and 
the nation’s economic establishment over this trade 
began later, apparently triggered by the economists’ 
recommendations that Albanian trade with non- 
socialist countries be further expanded during the 
1976-80 plan period and that Tirana follow the 
Chinese example by seeking credits from the West 
to cover anticipated trade deficits with capitalist 
trading partners. Since this proposal conflicted with 
his position that Albania not accept loans from 
either “capitalists” or “revisionists,” ** Hoxha re- 
jected it. During the latter half of 1975 the Albanian 
leadership decided to reduce Tirana’s commerce 
with nonsocialist countries and to eliminate its trade 
deficit with them.” In its final form the 1976-80 Five- 
Year Plan emphasizes the doctrine of economic self- 
reliance and aims at achieving virtual economic self- 
sufficiency by 1980.** Although China has pledged 
to continue to provide the PRA with economic and 
technical assistance through 1980, the scanty and 
restrained Albanian commentaries which have ap- 
peared concerning this matter suggest that Tirana 
is not entirely happy with the help it is currently 
receiving from Peking.” 

While the debate over Western trade was still 
going on, Hoxha launched his counteroffensive 
against the economic establishment. In April 1975 
he opened a campaign to reduce the size of the 


37 Zeri i popullit, Nov. 2, 1976, and May 4, 1977. The discovery of 
an “important new oil deposit’’ in October 1977 was interpreted 
as attesting to the “‘correctness’’ of the Hoxha line on this issue. 
Ibid., Oct. 4 and 7, 1977. 

38 See Michael Kaser, ‘‘Trade and Aid in the Albanian Economy,” 
in US Congress, Joint Economic Committee, East European Economies 
Post-Helsinki, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1977, 
pp. 1328-31, 1337. Between 1971 and 1975, the nonsocialist countries 
accounted for about 20 percent of Albania’s imports and 27 percent 
of her exports; the Comecon countries, for 27 percent of her 
imports and 49 percent of her exports; and China, for 53 percent of 
her imports and 23 percent of her exports. Ibid., pp. 1328-32, 1338. 
Kaser estimates the value of Chinese assistance to Albania between 
1971 and 1975 at US$485 million (at current prices). Ibid., p. 1339. 


bureaucracy and to “proletarianize” it by recruiting 
new bureaucrats primarily from the ranks of citizens 
actually engaged in production or having working- 
class backgrounds.” By these means the party 
leadership succeeded in removing from office or 
intimidating many backers of Kellezi and his associ- 
ates. Hoxha moved directly against Kellezi and 
Theodosi at the May 1975 APL Central Committee 
plenum; both were ousted from the Politburo and 
from their government posts. In July Minister of 
Trade Ngjela was removed from office and from the 
party Central Committee. By mid-November it ap- 
peared that nearly 25 percent of the bureaucracy— 
a remarkable figure for a six-month period—had 
been replaced.** 


Impact of the Purges 


The persistence and vigor with which Hoxha 
has conducted his purges of the party, state, and 
mass organization leaderships underscores the 
gravity with which he regarded the opposition and 
indifference to his policies that had arisen within 
the ruling elite. The challenges to his authority 
were the most serious he had faced since the 
1950's. Hoxha appreciated that his political survival 
and that of his regime were at stake, and his re- 


sponse to his domestic rivals reflected this belief. A | 


recent Albanian commentary on the early 1970's 
indicates that the most prominent opponents of the 
party line—Balluku, Dume, Kellezi, and others— 
were deprived of party membership after their fall 
from power and tried for treason. “Several” of them 
were executed.*® 

The impact of Hoxha’s purges on the leadership 
did not become fully evident until the 7th APL 
Congress in November 1976, when the compositions 
of the current Politburo and Central Committee were 


announced. In addition to the three deposed Polit-, 


39 See, inter alia, Zeri i popullit, Oct. 4, 1974. A provision against 
such loans was incorporated into the 1976 Albanian Constitution. 

40 See Kaser, loc. cit., pp. 1329-31. 

41 In 1976, the PRA achieved self-sufficiency in the production of 
bread grains and produced about 66 percent of its spare parts and 
about 80 percent of its consumer goods requirements. By 1980, the 
country was expected to furnish from its own output virtually all 
its food needs, 95 percent of its spare parts, and 90 percent of its 
consumer goods. See Zeri i popullit, Jan. 7 and 11, 1977. 

42 |bid., July 5, 1975, and Nov. 2-8, 1976. 

43 |bid., April 3 and Sept. 12, 1975. 

44 Ibid., Nov. 14, 1975; The Times (London), Oct. 31, 1975. 

45 Zeri i popullit, Feb. 20, 1977; The Washington Post, March 6, 
1977. 
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Hysni Kapo, member of the Pelitburo and a secre- 
tary of the Central Committee of the Albanian Party 
of Labor, cuts the ribbon on a 25-kilometer section 
of the Fier-Ballsh railroad on March 9, 1975. 


—Eastfoto. 
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buro members, three of the four Politburo candidate 
members elected in 1971 lost their posts. Moreover, 
of the 71 Central Committee members elected in 
1971, 28 were dropped from that body, and 7 were 
demoted to candidate status.*® Virtually all those 
dismissed from leading party organs or demoted had 
held responsible positions in the cultural, military, 
or economic sectors. There were also extensive 
changes in the leadership of the district party or- 
ganizations. Between November 1971 and Novem- 
ber 1976, Hoxha replaced 24 of the 26 district 
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46 Zeri i popullit, Nov. 8, 1976. Between 1956 and 1971 only one 
Politburo member and five Central Committee members had been 
expelled from their posts for political reasons. 

47 This analysis is based on data obtained from US Central 
Intelligence Agency, Directory ot Albanian Officials, Washington, DC, 
1970; US Central Intelligence Agency, Directory of Officials of the 
People’s Republic of Albania, Washington, DC, 1974; US Central 
intelligence Agency, Directory of thé People’s Socialist Republic of 
Albania, Washington, DC, 1977; and Albanian press accounts. In 
addition to changes in APL leadership personnel, there were 15 
changes in the composition of the Albanian cabinet between 
October 1972 and October 1977, and numerous personnel shifts in 
the top echelons of the Ministries of Education and Defense and 
of the economics ministries. 
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party first secretaries. Half of the 1971 incumbents 
removed were demoted, while the remainder were 
moved laterally or promoted.” 

Beginning in the latter part of 1975, with per- 
sonnel matters largely resolved, Hoxha moved to 
solidify his regime in other ways. First, he fashioned 
a new leadership comprised of such veteran Polit- 
buro colleagues as Mehmet Shehu, Hysni Kapo, 
Ramiz Alia, and Manush Myftiu as well as of such 
newcomers as Hekuran Isaj, Pali Miska, and Llambi 
Gegprifti.* Apparently, Hoxha hopes that this com- 
bination will serve to bring about an orderly political 
transition after his death. 

Second, Hoxha in October 1975 set the machinery 
in motion to draft a new constitution for the PRA. 
The final document, ratified in December 1976, is 
in effect Hoxha’s political testament, designed to 
guarantee that Albania will always follow “the cor- 
rect Marxist-Leninist path” to the achievement of 
communism.” It represents an attempt on Hoxha’s 
part to make his policies binding on his eventual 
successors and the nation. Among other things, the 
constitution sanctions the political monopoly of 
the APL (Art. 3); declares that the development of 
the country’s socialist economy is to be based 
mainly on the principle of “self-reliance” (Art. 14) 
and prohibits the solicitation of credits from 
bourgeois or capitalist states or companies (Art. 
28): designates the APL First Secretary as com- 
mander-in-chief of the armed forces (Art. 89); and 
forbids the establishment of foreign military bases 
or the stationing of foreign troops in Albania (Art 
91). 
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PRA versus PRC 
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As he reasserted firm control over party and 
state during the latter half of 1975 and early 1976, 
Hoxha appears to have followed developments in 
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-ranking member of the Albanian leadership, is 
Premier and has been a Politburo member since 1948; Kapo is a 
secretary of the Central Committee of the APL and has been a 
Politburo member since 1946; Alia is a secretary of the Central 
Committee and has been a Politburo member since 1960; Myftiu is a 
deputy premier and has been a Politburo member since 1956; 
isaj, formerly First Secretary of the Diber District APL organization, 
has been a secretary of the Central Committee and a Politburo 
member since 1975; Miska, formerly First Secretary of the Puke 
District APL organization, is a deputy premier and has been a 
Politburo member since 1975; Gegprifti is Deputy Defense 
Minister and has been a candidate member of the Politburo 
since 1974. 

49 Zeri i popullit, Nov. 2, 1976. 
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Albanian party chief Enver Hoxha holds a May 1976 
reception for Chinese and Albanian workers respon- 
sible for completion of the first pig-iron production 
line of the Elbasan Metallurgical Combine two 
months earlier. The People’s Republic of China 
provided technical assistance in the construction 
of the plant. 


—Eastfoto. 


Peking carefully. He seemed cautious toward China 
following the death of Chou En-lai in January 1976. 
But with the second fall from power of Teng Hsiao- 
p’ing in April of that year, Hoxha reversed his stand, 
enthusiastically endorsed the anti-Teng campaign, 
and made a bid to improve Tirana’s relations with 
Peking. On April 29, in the presence of a group of 
Chinese technicians working in Albania, the APL 
leader publicly thanked Peking for the generous 
economic support it had given Albania and sought 
to lay to rest rumors of a Sino-Albanian rift by 
reaffirming the primary importance of Albania’s ties 
with China. Referring to the recent purges in Al- 
bania, he announced that he had crushed a plot 
by domestic “enemies” and “revisionists” to disrupt 
Sino-Albanian friendship, and hinted that the 
Chinese might find it useful to make Teng their 
scapegoat for the difficulties which had arisen be- 
tween the two countries.” | 

Peking, however, apparently never responded to 
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Hoxha’s overture. Sino-Albanian relations took a turn 
for the worse when Hua Kuo-feng aligned himself 
with the “pragmatists” after the death of Mao and 
launched his drive against the “radicals” led by the 
“gang of four.” Hoxha saw this development as hav- 
ing the potential to create new domestic difficulties 
in the PRA. He could not overlook the possibility that 
it might inspire demands for the rehabilitation of 
the victims of recent purges and for a new period 
of liberalization. For this reason, Hoxha, in his re- 
port to the 7th Congress of the APL, renewed his 
condemnation of the “traitorous antiparty groups” 
for their “hostile activities” against his regime and 
blamed them for the failures of the 1971-75 Five- 
Year Plan.” 

Hoxha sought to take advantage of the presence 
of the 29 “Marxist-Leninist” delegations at the con- 
gress to detail his grievances against the Chinese 
and garner support for the Albanian position. On 
the whole he was successful, and by December 
1976 Tirana had enlisted the pro-Albanian “Marxist- 
Leninists” as surrogates to initiate public polemics 
against the Chinese.” 

The Albanian leaders seem to have had two prime 
objectives in their polemics. First, they hoped to 
justify their hard-line policies to their own people 
and to demonstrate that they were not isolated in 
the communist movement, as their critics claimed. 
The backing they enjoyed from the pro-Tirana 
“Marxist-Leninist” groups was especially important 
in this regard. The Albanian press has given exten- 
sive publicity to the activities of the pro-Tirana 
Marxist-Leninists, but it is unclear whether the 
Albanian masses have been favorably impressed by 
the support the APL enjoys within world com- 
munism. A prominent party ideologist sought to 
allay the concerns that have arisen on this score 
by asserting: 


The future belongs to these new _ revolutionary 
Marxist-Leninist parties no matter how small or weak 
they may appear today. The revisionist parties will, 
however, regardless of their present size and power, 
end up in the manner of the social democratic and 
revisionist parties of the Second International.” 


Second, Hoxha seems to have hoped that his 
challenge to Peking might encourage the “radicals” 


50 Ibid., April 30, 1976. 

51 |Ibid., Nov. 2, 1976. 

52 |Ibid., Dec. 9, 1976. 

53 Nexhmije Hoxha, loc. cit., p. 44. 


to persevere in their struggle against the Hua regime 
in the PRC, or at least cause the Chinese leader- 
ship to modify its position on some of the issues 
that had produced the most recent crisis in Sino- 
Albanian relations.* Neither desire has been realized, 
however. The Chinese have not been deterred in 
the least by Tirana’s actions. 

By the summer of 1977, Hua Kuo-feng and the 
“oragmatists” seemed firmly entrenched in power. 
They had routed the radicals and secured the res- 
toration of Teng Hsiao-p’ing.** The Chinese invita- 
tion to US Secretary of State Cyrus Vance to visit 
Peking in August 1977 demonstrated that China 
would continue to pursue her policy of détente with 
the United States; and the invitation extended to 
President Josip Broz Tito of Yugoslavia indicated 
the importance which the Chinese attached to 
strengthening ties with Hoxha’s neighbor and long- 
time ideological adversary. Chinese statements on 
the occasion of Italian Foreign Minister Arnaldo 
Forlani’s visit to Peking in June 1977 underscored 
the value Peking continued to place on NATO and 
the Common Market as counterweights to Soviet 
power in Europe. And continuing pilgrimages of 
Third World leaders to Peking suggested that the 
Chinese were persisting in their support of the na- 
tionalist rulers in developing countries, rather than 
working to overthrow them in favor of communists, 
as Tirana counseled.” Finally, China succeeded in 
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54 Zeri j popullit, Nov. 2, 1976. 

55 E.g., The New York Times, June 25, 1977; and Foreign Broad- 
cast Information Service, Daily Report: People’s Republic of China 
(Washington, DC), July 22, 1977. 

56 Peking Review, June 24, 1977. 

57 E.g., ibid., Dec. 17 and 24, 1976, and Jan. 7, 1977. 

58 See the author’s “When Friends Fall Out? pa. 

59 See Zeri i popullit, Aug. 15 and Sept. 2, 1977; and Christian 
Science Monitor, Aug. 17, 1977. 

60 Zeri i popuillit, July 23, 1977. 
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thwarting Albanian efforts to gain control of the 
“Marxist-Leninist” movement.® 

lt was in response to this long chain of affronts 
that the APL leadership authorized the publication 
of the July 7 editorial in Zeri i popullit. While the 
Albanians have given some indications that they 
intend to press on to an ideological break with the 
Chinese,®? they seem less eager, at least for the 
moment, to precipitate an economic or diplomatic 
rupture. Tirana is apparently unwilling to jeopardize 
the economic aid it is currently receiving from 
China. Adverse weather conditions during the sum- 
mer of 1977 had a negative impact on agricultural 
output and graphically demonstrated to the Al- 
banians their vulnerability to natural forces beyond 
their control.®® The Albanians also recognize that the 
only real possibilities open to them for expanding 
trade lie in Eastern and Western Europe. In light of 
their experience and rhetoric over the last two 
decades, the PRA’s leaders are understandably re- 
luctant to become heavily dependent on either of 
these regions. Finally, despite the bravado of some 
Albanian spokesmen, Hoxha himself does not appear 
to want to sever all ties with China. Such a move 
could accentuate Albania’s isolation in the world 
and in the communist movement and undermine the 
morale of her people. 

However, Hoxha’s domestic and foreign policy 
decisions in the immediate future are likely to con- 
tinue to be determined by his image of the Albania 
which he has tried for 30 years to create and which 
he would like to leave in his wake. This being the 
case, how far he moves toward a complete break 
with the People’s Republic of China will depend 
as much on how the Chinese react to his challenge 
in the name of orthodoxy as on the day-to-day neces- 
sities of running his country and maintaining per- 
sonal power. 
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By William J. Barnds 


The USSR, China, 
and South Asia 


he most striking feature of Soviet and Chinese 

policies toward South Asia in the 1970’s has 

been their basic continuity. Moscow has con- 
tinued to attach top priority to good relations with 
India. Peking’s support for Pakistan and suspicion of 
India has remained essentially unaltered, though 
with some subtle signs of modification after 1976. 
Both the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of 
China have occasionally undertaken new initiatives 
in an effort to deepen existing links or to broaden 
their relationships within the area. Thus far, how- 
ever, such moves have not resulted in any major 
alterations in Soviet or Chinese policies or posi- 
tions. 

This element of continuity—which extends back 
into the 1960’s—is remarkable in view of the many 
turbulent changes that have occurred in the domes- 
tic political lives as well as the interrelations of the 
major South Asian countries.’ Domestically, each of 
the countries has experienced both democracy and 
authoritarianism, and such shifts have brought 
groups with different outlooks into power. Region- 
ally, the Pakistani failure to establish a viable polit- 
ical system for its two disparate wings led to a 
brutal civil war and the bifurcation of the country 
into a truncated Pakistan and the new state of 
Bangladesh in 1971. Despite the bitterness caused 
by India’s military role in this upheaval, between 
1972 and 1976 India and Pakistan made substantial 
ee ional OM. Rosi ke YE Nar kes Se ESL gue OD 
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progress in mitigating their traditional hostility, 
which had created the opportunity for outside pow- 
ers to gain a foothold in the subcontinent—at the 
same time that it had prevented any external power 
from enjoying good relations with both nations 
simultaneously. 

The basic consistency of the communist powers’ 
South Asian policies is the more remarkable given 
the dramatic changes in the general pattern of 
Chinese foreign policy in the 1970’s, as well as the 
significant shifts that have occurred in Soviet foreign 
relations. In the same period, the United States has 
greatly reduced its role in South Asia, providing new 
opportunities for Moscow and potential problems for 
Peking. Yet Moscow has been unable—or unwilling 
—to take advantage of these opportunities to any 
substantial extent, and its position in South Asia has 
not changed significantly since it emerged as the 
“victorious” external power by virtue of its support 
for India during the 1971 upheaval. 

The continuity in Soviet and Chinese relations with 
South Asia suggests that certain deep-seated inter- 
ests and attitudes have governed the actions of 
Moscow and Peking. It also suggests that the great 
power competition of the cold war years has had 
some lasting effects on the pattern of relationships 
in the subcontinent. Yet the perspectives of the 
communist powers are not necessarily immutable. 
Whether or not—or to what extent—their views will 
change in the future may depend on a number of 
recent trends and developments, including the 


1This article focuses on Soviet and Chinese policies toward 
India, Pakistan, and Bangladesh in view of their size and 
importance in South Asia. Soviet and Chinese policies toward 
Afghanistan, Sri Lanka, and Nepal are considered chiefly as they 
affect relations with the major South Asian countries. 


USSR’s failure thus far to work out a better rela- 
tionship with post-Mao China; India’s experiment 
with authoritarianism and the ensuing removal of 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi from power; and Paki- 
stan’s state of turmoil since the 1977 elections that 
has now culminated in a military takeover of that 
country. It is possible that such developments could 
lead Soviet and Chinese leaders to reappraise their 
policies, and even if no major departures resulted, 
shifts in emphasis could have significant conse- 
quences over time. 

The present paper will seek to explain the com- 
plex of factors that have shaped the respective 
courses of Moscow and Peking and then to assess 
the prospects for future continuity and change in 
their South Asian policies. 
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The Legacy of Great Power Competition 
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The struggle of the major powers for influence in 
South Asia from the end of World War II until the 
early 1970’s has been covered in a number of re- 
cent studies and need not be dealt with in detail 
here.? Suffice it to say that the Soviet Union was 
basically successful in countering, first, the Ameri- 
can effort to bring Pakistan into the US security 
system without alienating India, and later, Chinese 
moves to intimidate India. Moscow's gains were 
based upon its ability to build a durable and broadly 
based relationship with India as the most important 
South Asian power. Soviet backing of India was not 
entirely consistent, nor was it always easy. The 
USSR’s links to China were a problem when Sino- 
Indian relations deteriorated in the late 1950's, as 
were Soviet efforts to cultivate Pakistan in the mid- 
dle and late 1960’s. Yet in each case Moscow 
eventually sided with India when forced to choose, 
thus preserving its ties with New Delhi. Peking, on 
the other hand, felt forced by its disputes with India 
over Tibet and over the location of the Sino-Indian 
border to adopt an essentially defensive posture 
toward the subcontinent, a stance expressed princi- 
pally through support of Pakistan because of the 
latter’s hostility toward India. Neither Soviet support 
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2See William J. Barnds, ‘‘Moscow and South Asia,” 

Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), May-June 1972, 
pp. 12-31; S. P. Seth, “Sino-Indian Relations: Changing 
Perspectives,”’ ibid., March-April 1974, pp. 14-26; and 

William J. Barnds, “China’s Relations with Pakistan: Durability 
Amidst Discontinuity,” The China Quarterly (London), September 
1975, pp. 463-89. 
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for India nor Chinese support for Pakistan was un- 
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limited, but given the uncertain and shifting course 
of US policy, both India and Pakistan came to place 
considerable value on their links with the two major 
communist powers. 

Nearly 20 years of great power involvement in 
the affairs of the subcontinent had, by the early 
1970's, led the USSR and China as well as the key 
South Asian countries to certain general conclu- 
sions. 

Soviet leaders were convinced that their policy 
of giving primacy to their links with India was cor- 
rect, even if it did not give them as much influence 
in New Delhi as they had hoped for—or perhaps 
expected. At the same time, they recognized that 
they had to establish a better position in Pakistan 
if they were further to reduce the Chinese and 
American roles in South Asia. Peking probably be- 
lieved that it had little option but to continue an 
essentially defensive policy, though in a less favor- 
able environment in the short term in view of India’s 
enhanced position. Peking’s only consolation was 
that its new relationship with the United States— 
and the latter’s estrangement from New Delhi— 
eliminated the danger of Soviet-American collusion 
with India against China, a prospect that had deeply 
concerned the Chinese in the 1960's. 

Indians, for their part, were exuberant over their 
enhanced position within South Asia. They credited 
their success more to their own efforts than to So- 
viet support, but there was a widespread awareness 
of the importance of their links with Moscow. There 
was also a general belief that Soviet support—while 
not unconditional—was as reliable as one could ex- 
pect amidst the uncertainties of world politics. 
This belief was combined with an underlying aware- 
ness that Soviet leaders would someday like to bring 
about improved Sino-Soviet relations which could 
result in a decline of India’s importance to the USSR, 
but such a development seemed unlikely to occur 
for many years. Thus, Indian leaders felt themselves 
under no pressure to seek better relations with 
China or the United States—which appeared to 
them to have formed an informal Sino-American- 
Pakistani alignment. 

Pakistani leaders, while bitter over their humilia- 
tions and defeats, were gradually becoming aware 
that they had to shift from a policy of confrontation 
to one of at least partial accommodation toward 
India. At the same time, they saw that if they were 
to have any hope of influencing the terms of such 
an accommodation, they not only would have to re- 
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build their armed forces but also would need to re- 
tain Chinese and American support as well as to 
establish a relationship with Moscow that would 
lead it to modify its firm support of India. 


Communist Global Perspectives 


In considering Soviet and Chinese aims in South 
Asia, it is essential to bear in mind at the outset that, 
in global terms, the subcontinent has never consti- 
tuted an area of top priority for either communist 
power. Relations with each other, the United States, 
and Japan have been more central to the concerns 
of both the USSR and China. Europe and the Middle 
East have loomed more important than South 
Asia to Moscow, and Southeast Asia probably has 
been at least as important to Peking as the sub- 
continent. On the other hand, South Asia has 
seemed more significant to the Soviet Union than 
Southeast Asia, Africa, or Latin America, and has 
appeared to rank higher in Chinese priorities than 
the Middle East, Africa, or Latin America. No South 
Asian country has possessed the indigenous power 
to threaten the Soviet Union, although the possibility 
that certain countries (either out of fear of the 
USSR or of their neighbors) might ally themselves 
with a major power hostile to Moscow has created 
periodic apprehension among Soviet leaders. Pe- 
king’s disputed borders with India (as well as its 
border with Nepal) and its problems in maintaining 
control of distant Tibet probably have made the 
subcontinent of somewhat more direct importance to 
China than to the Soviet Union.’ These relative 
priorities have not in themselves determined Soviet 
and Chinese policies vis-a-vis South Asia, but they 
have set the framework in which the two powers’ 
perceptions of their interests have taken shape. 

When the USSR launched its initial thrust into 
South Asia in the mid-1950’s, its aims were pri- 
marily defensive in nature—to counter the Ameri- 
can and Chinese positions in the area. As it suc- 
ceeded in expanding its role, however, positive goals 
assumed more importance. These included gaining 

3 The Soviet-Afghan border has not presented Moscow with 
comparable problems since there has been no dispute about 
its location and since Afghanistan—which is as much a part 
of the Middle East as of South Asia—is in no position 
to cause Moscow trouble in Soviet Central Asia. In fact, the 
USSR has been the source of nearly all Afghanistan’s arms— 
as well as much of its economic assistance—since the mid 1950’s, 


as none of the other major powers ever evidenced much interest 
in supplying military aid to Kabul. 
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endorsement by as many South Asian countries as 
possible of Soviet foreign policies and expanding 
Soviet influence with the governments and ultimately 
the peoples of the subcontinent by portraying the | 
USSR as supportive of their aspirations for interna- | 
tional status, national power, economic develop- 
ment, and social and economic reforms. 

Yet Soviet leaders soon learned that there were 
distinct limits to the gains that they could make by 
any feasible amount of support for such a large 
and poor area. Open approbation of Soviet foreign 
policies was gratifying, but how much benefit did 
Moscow derive from such declarations in dealing 
with its major foreign policy problems? The USSR 
expressed periodic concern over trends in India 
when the country was in internal disarray (as in the 
late 1960’s and again in 1974-75) or when it saw 
conservative forces gaining strength; it also spoke 
of its gratification when “progressive” forces were 
in ascendancy and adopting leftist policies.* Such 
behavior yielded some worthwhile returns. Indeed, 
members of India’s political and bureaucratic elite 
found Moscow’s support of their “socialist” (but 
nonegalitarian) policies quite appealing in contrast 
to the US’s support of private enterprise or China’s 
backing—at least rhetorically—of radical and revo- 
lutionary forces. (Moscow's links with the Com- 
munist Party of India [CPI], which sometimes an- 
noyed the Indian government, were _ increasingly 
attributable more to considerations involving the 
politics of international communism than to any like- 
lihood that the CPI would develop into a key force 
in Indian politics.*) The USSR likewise profited from 


4There is little point in any extended appraisal of the 
perennial question of the relationship between national interest 
and ideology in Soviet—or Chinese—foreign policy. Most 
scholars believe that considerations of national interest take 
precedence when there is a conflict, but such a judgment 
is too simplistic. A country’s national interest is not a 
discernible, objective reality apparent to its leaders and 
people. If it were, there would be far fewer domestic 
disagreements over foreign policy issues. Concepts of “ideology” » 
and ‘national interest” are not located in separate compartments 
of men’s minds, for men’s concepts of the national interest 
are molded in varying degrees by their ideology and values 
as well as their interpretations of history. 

5The Soviet Union had helped to establish the Communist 
Party of India after World War | and continued to maintain 
close links with the pro-Soviet CPI after splits in the 
Indian communist movement during the 1960’s produced 
the more radical Communist Party of India (Marxist) ——CPI(M)— 
and the Communist Party of India (Marxist-Leninist) —-CPI(ML). 
China’s record in this regard has been quite different. 
Despite Peking’s long-standing disdain for India’s political 
and economic system and prospects, it has apparently made few 
attempts to forge links with or provide guidance and support 
to any significant part of India’s divided communist movement. 


widespread Indian admiration of its success in be- 
coming a great power. However, in practical terms, 
Soviet writings on development had a rather limited 
impact on Indian thinking and policies.’ Finally, the 
Soviet Union was hampered by the lack of personal 
rapport between many Soviet officials posted to the 
subcontinent and the local people they dealt with— 
and conversely by the negative reactions of many 
South Asians to their experiences during training 
tours in the USSR. Soviets and Indians tended to 
express disdain for each other, and Soviet officials 
were at times openly scornful of India’s performance 
in certain areas.” This did not undermine the two 
countries’ political relationship but certainly weak- 
ened its psychological underpinnings. 

Not only did the passing years witness a reduction 
in the gains that Moscow expected to register in 
South Asia, but they also brought changes in the 
importance that the USSR attached to stability 
within the individual countries and in their relations 
with one another. The Soviet Union initially estab- 
lished a position in the area by backing Afghanistan 
and India in their quarrels with Pakistan, but the 
1965 and 1971 Indo-Pakistan wars, which Soviet 
leaders feared might draw in other major powers and 
force painful choices on the USSR, convinced Mos- 
cow that it had acquired a stake in South Asian 
stability. Improved relations among the countries 
were necessary to prevent such dangers, and only 
if regional animosities were reduced could the USSR 
hope to develop and maintain strong ties throughout 
the entire area. 

Two other motivations behind Soviet policy also 
warrant mention. The first relates to the Asian 
balance of power. Given a hostile China, a wary 
Japan, and a Southeast Asia that—except for North 
Vietnam—was suspicious or indifferent, the Soviet 
Union’s ability to play any significant role in the 
Asian balance of power virtually demanded a strong 
Moscow-New Delhi link. Secondly and more broadly, 
the Soviet quest for status as a global power made it 
indispensable for the USSR to play a major role 
in the lands to the south stretching from the Eastern 
Mediterranean through the Indian subcontinent. 

In contrast to Soviet interests and goals in South 
Asia, those of China in the area remained essentially 
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6See Stephen Clarkson, 
and Aid on Indian Thinking and Policy,’’ Survey 
Winter 1974, pp. 1-23. 

7 For a graphic example of Soviet criticism of India’s 
management, see The Overseas Hindustan Times (New D 
May 16, 1974. 
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the fact that China’s domestic economic challenges 


The extent of China’s preoccupation with the pos- 
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negative. Their nature stemmed not only from the 
long-standing Sino-Indian dispute, but also from 


and the more pressing international issues it faced 
in East Asia provided it with less scope to pursue 
an ambitious South Asian policy. 

Peking had two related concerns about threats 
to its security emanating from the subcontinent. 
The first was the danger posed by any Indian 
government that—in Chinese eyes—did not fully 
accept Chinese control of Tibet. The second involved 
the broader threat to its general security posed by 
an India supported by one—or both—superpowers. 


sible implications of Indo-Soviet collaboration is il- 
lustrated by some remarks of China’s UN representa- 
tive Huang Hua before the Security Council in the 
wake of the Indian intervention in the Pakistani 
civil war of 1971. On December 4, he said: 


The Indian Government asserts that the purpose of 
its sending troops to invade East Pakistan is to help 
the refugees of East Pakistan to return to their 
homeland. This is utterly untenable. At present, 
there are in India large numbers of so-called “refu- 
gees” from Tibet, China; the Indian Government is 
also grooming Dalai Lama, the chieftain of the 
Tibetan counterrevolutionary rebellion. According to 
the Indian Government’s assertion, are you going 
to use this also as a basis for aggression against 
China? * 


That Chinese apprehension over possible In- 
dian moves against Tibet was part of a larger 
fear of Indo-Soviet collusion was underscored by 
Huang Hua in a second speech, on December 6. 
Referring to a TASS statement that explained 
Soviet concern over the war on the ground that 
fighting was “occurring in direct proximity to the 
borders of the USSR and, hence, involved its 
security interests,” he expostulated: 


The “secure boundaries” of the Soviet Union have 
all of a sudden been extended to the Indo-Pakistan 
subcontinent and the Indian Ocean. The aim of the 
Soviet leaders is to gain contro! over the subconti- 
nent, encircle China, and strengthen its position in 
contending with the other superpower for world 
hegemony. What the Soviet leaders of today are 
frantically seeking is the establishment of a great 
ee 


8 Peking Review (Peking), Dec. 10, 1971, p. 7. 
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empire which the old tsars craved after but were 
unable to realize, a great empire controlling the 
whole Eurasian nation.° 


Peking could have attempted to weaken New 
Delhi’s ties to Moscow by actively working for a 
rapprochement with India. Indeed, many observers 
of Asian politics thought such a shift would be a 
logical part of Peking’s more flexible post-Cultural 
Revolution foreign policy. Yet Peking was slow to 
alter its South Asian policies, and the very modest 
easing of Sino-Indian tensions that took place in the 
late 1960’s was reversed by the 1971 upheaval. In 
any case, China’s leaders probably believed that 
New Delhi’s need for Soviet support, combined with 
the imperatives of Indian domestic politics, would 
prevent the Indian government from making the 
painful choices necessary to meet Peking’s terms for 
a settlement of such a thorny issue as the border 
dispute. With respect to the latter, New Delhi’s stake 
in the Indo-Soviet tie was underscored by one later 
move made by Moscow. Despite the Sino-Soviet 
schism, Moscow had issued maps in the 1960’s sup- 
porting Chinese border claims along the Himalayas; 
but in 1972 it hinted that it might be shifting its 
position by allowing publication of an article openly 
backing India’s claims.*° 


Moscow Opts for Consolidation 


These various factors bore directly on Soviet and 
Chinese policies after 1971. To consider the USSR 
first, Soviet leaders were confronted with a basic 
policy choice in the post-1971 period. Should Mos- 
cow commit Soviet energies and resources to an 
attempt greatly to expand its influence in the area, 
or should it do only what was necessary to maintain 
its gains against any attempts by the US or China to 
rebuild their positions? The much debated meaning 
of the ambiguous Indo-Soviet treaty of 1971— 
whether it merely formalized existing Indo-Soviet 
links or presaged a substantial increase in India’s 
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9 Ibid., Dec. 17, 1971, p. 16. The TASS statement can be found in 
The Current Digest of the Soviet Press (Columbus, OH—hereafter 
CDSP), Jan. 4, 1972, pp. 1-2. 

10 G. V. Matveyev, ‘‘Peking’s Political Machinations on the 
Hindustan Peninsula,” Problemy dal’nego vostoka (Moscow), Nov. 4, 
1972, pp. 39-45, excerpted in CDSP, April 11, 1973, p. 4. The Indian 
government had endorsed the Soviet position in the Sino-Soviet 
border dispute (see Reuters dispatch from New Delhi, April 8, 1969). 
This move not only angered Peking but probably strengthened its 
view of India as a Soviet accomplice. 
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dependence upon Moscow and the latter’s influence 


with New Delhi—conceivably hinged on this de- | 


cision. 

The more ambitious course probably had its at- 
tractions for a Soviet leadership eager to demon- 
strate that the USSR was a superpower with a 
steadily increasing status in world affairs. Soviet 
leaders may have felt that the necessary effort would 
be worthwhile if certain tangible as well as intangible 
gains could be realized, such as regular use of naval 
facilities in India and Bangladesh and support by 
these two countries for Brezhnev’s Asian collective 
security proposal.’ Indeed, Moscow seemed eager 
in 1971-72 to portray the Indo-Soviet treaty as a 
first step toward realization of the Brezhnev pro- 
posal, which argued for an active Soviet policy. 

At the same time, there were powerful arguments 
against, and obstacles to, such a course. The pri- 
mary goals of Soviet leaders were to cultivate détente 
with the West, to isolate and contain China, and to 
secure Western technology and credits to modern- 
ize their economy. While Moscow was willing to de- 
emphasize détente when dramatic gains in the Third 
World appeared possible, too active a South Asian 
policy might complicate Soviet-American relations 
without yielding much in the way of benefits for the 
USSR, since India could probably be expected to 
resist any substantial expansion of Soviet influence.” 
India’s enhanced position in South Asia, although 
in part the result of past backing from Moscow, 
reduced New Delhi’s need for further Soviet support 
within the subcontinent. India was grateful to Mos- 
cow, but—as Mrs. Gandhi put it to The New York 
Times correspondent C. L. Sulzberger—“we are 
unable to display gratitude in any tangible sense for 
anything.” ** Mrs. Gandhi also underscored New 


11 Brezhnev’s Asian collective security proposal was first put forth 
in 1969, but its lack of specificity and its implicit anti-Chinese 
bias has led Asian governments to ignore or reject it. For respective 
Western and Soviet appraisals, see lan Clark, ‘Collective Security 
in Asia: Towards a Framework for Soviet Diplomacy,’’ The Round 
Table (London), October 1973, pp. 473-81; and V. Pavdovskiy, 
“Collective Security: The Way to Peace in Asia,” International Affairs 
(Moscow), July 1972, pp. 23-27. 

12 The term influence, while used frequently by students of politics, 
is notoriously difficult to appraise with any precision. Most Indians 
have denied that Moscow exercises any significant influence in India. 
This probably understates the Soviet role but not by any great 
extent—much to the frustration of Soviet officials. For an analysis of 
this matter, see William J. Barnds, “Soviet Influence in India: A 
Search for the Spoils That Go with Victory,” in Alvin Z. Rubinstein, Ed., 
Soviet and Chinese Influence in the Third World, New York, Praeger, 
1975; and lan Clark, ‘‘Autonomy and Dependence in Recent Indo- 
Soviet Relations,” Australian Outlook (Canberra), April 1977, 
pp. 147-62. 

13 The New York Times, Feb. 17, 1972. 


Delhi’s insistence that India and Pakistan handle 
their problems in a bilateral context and that no 
outside. mediators be involved—which ruled out a 
repeat of the Soviet Union’s achievement at Tash- 
kent.’* At the same time, India was careful not to 
antagonize Moscow because of its worry that a Sino- 
American-Pakistani alignment might be in the offing. 
lf such a trend were to emerge—and if the gradually 
expanding US presence in the Indian Ocean were to 
pose a significant threat to India—the advantage of 
India’s improved position within the subcontinent 
would be offset or endangered. Furthermore, the 
Indian air force and navy—though not the army— 
remained significantly dependent upon Soviet equip- 
ment and spare parts (although after 1971 they 
managed to diversify their sources somewhat by 
purchasing some British and French equipment). 
The changing nature of the Indian economy, 
which had now developed a substantial heavy indus- 
trial base, likewise lessened India’s need for major 
projects financed by Soviet aid. By the end of 1976 
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Soviet project loan commitments amounting to some 
US$200 million remained unutilized, and India 
had been drawing less than US$20 million annually 
during the previous several years.” Nor was New 
Delhi as enthusiastic as it had once been about 
importing Soviet technology when Moscow was look- 
ing to Japan and to the West to overcome its own 
technology gap. To the extent that India needed sup- 
port, it was in the form of raw materials and, on 
occasion, foodstuffs; but Moscow only proved willing 
to provide such goods on credit in emergencies, as 
when it agreed to provide a two-million-ton wheat 
loan in 1973. The Soviet Union’s own need to im- 
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14 After their 1965 war, India and Pakistan proved unable to move 
beyond a ceasefire either through bilateral negotiations or under 
United Nations or Western auspices. They then accepted a Soviet 
prdposal to meet in Tashkent in January 1966 to negotiate on troop 
withdrawals and other issues in contention. While they did not reach 
a basic settlement of their differences, they were able, with Soviet 
Premier Aleksey Kosygin’s help, to return to the status quo ante. 

15 The Times of India (New Delhi), June 5, 1977. 
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A poster in New Delhi at the time of Soviet party chief Leonid |. Brezhnev’s visit to India in November 


1973. 
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port food grains periodically and its ability to sell 
its excess raw materials for hard currencies left it 
with no desire to underwrite the Indian economy as 
it was doing at such high cost in Cuba. 

Nor was Moscow willing to commit large sums 
for either the rehabilitation or the economic develop- 
ment of war-ravaged Bangladesh. The USSR did 
move quickly to establish ties with the government 
of the new Prime Minister Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, 
who visited Moscow in March 1972, bestowed lavish 
praise on the Soviet Union, and agreed to hold regu- 
lar political consultations with the USSR.*® Moscow 
also gave Bangladesh some aircraft for domestic 
flights, as well as a squadron of MIG fighter planes, 
and agreed to clear the sunken ships from two key 
Bangladesh ports—Chittagong and Cox’s Bazar— 
free of charge. However, it kept its economic de- 
velopment commitments carefully limited to rela- 
tively inexpensive programs amounting to about 
US$40 million in 1972 and US$46 million in 1975, 
plus US$35 million worth of wheat in 1973. Basic- 
ally, the Soviet Union was content to let first India 
and later the United States and other nations as- 
sume the responsibility for keeping the new nation 
afloat.” Nonetheless, Soviet-Bangladesh trade ex- 
panded rather rapidly, reaching the equivalent of 
US$111 million in 1974 (though even this was less 
than what trade agreements called for). 

While the Soviet Union did not undertake dramatic 
new programs in South Asia, it by no means ignored 
the area. For example, in 1975 Moscow extended 
new economic credits amounting to US$437 million 
to Afghanistan for use in its Fifth Plan and US$57 
million to Sri Lanka—the first aid Moscow had 
granted the latter country since 1958. Soviet and 
Indian political leaders continually journeyed to each 
other’s capitals. The most dramatic of these visits 
was Brezhnev’s trip to India in November 1973, and 
there was considerable speculation at the time that 
Moscow might announce a major program of assist- 
ance to India if the latter endorsed Brezhnev’s Asian 
collective security proposal. Whether Soviet leaders 
offered such a quid pro quo has never been made 
clear, although they did urge New Delhi to comment 
favorably on the Soviet security proposal. Yet Indian 


16 /zvestiya (Moscow), March 26, 1972, in CDSP, April 19, 1972, 
Dies 

17 For an analysis of Soviet-Bangladesh relations, see Bhabani Sen 
Gupta, ‘‘Moscow and Bang!iadesh,’’ Problems of Communism, 
March-April 1975, pp. 56-68. 

'8 US Central Intelligence Agency, Communist Aid to Less Developed 
Countries of the Free World, 1975, ER76-10372U, Washington, DC, 
July 1976. 
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leaders resisted, and the joint communiqué issued 
at the close of the visit was a distinct anticlimax.” 

Trade expanded, and the USSR became India’s 
second largest trading partner. But India’s trade re- 
mained overwhelmingly oriented toward the West, 
and its economic aid flowed largely from noncom- 
munist countries and international institutions. In 
addition, as North-South issues increased in impor- 
tance relative to East-West disputes—at least from 
the viewpoint of the developing nations—Moscow’s 
claims that it had no responsibiliy for the establish- 
ment of a new international economic order despite 
its status as an industrialized nation became less 
acceptable. Moreover, such matters as India’s per- 
sistent surplus on current accounts as it repaid 
past Soviet loans, the Indian suspicion that the 
USSR was reexporting some Indian products for hard 
currencies, and Moscow’s pressure to alter the 
ruble-rupee rate in its favor because of the fall in 
the value of the rupee in international money mar- 
kets, led many Indians to be more skeptical of the 
value of Soviet trade than they had been earlier.” 
Yet numerous economic and scientific agreements 
were signed which committed the two countries 
to increased cooperation, and Moscow provided India 
with heavy water for its nuclear energy program 
in 1976. 

Moscow commented favorably on the trend of 
political events and economic policy under Mrs. 
Gandhi during 1972 and 1973, and each govern- 
ment not only praised as many of the foreign policy 
actions of the other as it could but also was careful 
to keep silent about actions of the other that troubled 
it. For example, despite the general Soviet opposition 
to nuclear proliferation, Moscow refrained from any 
adverse public comment on India’s nuclear explo- 
sion of May 1974. Indeed, a major Soviet article 
on the test-ban issue less than a year later did not 
even mention the Indian explosion.” And _ India, 


despite its oft-proclaimed opposition to the presence ' 


19 The communiqué expressed each government’s broad praise of 
the other’s foreign policy but, in the parts dealing with South Asian 
affairs, went little beyond such generalities as extolling Indo-Soviet 
cooperation and calling for the peaceful settlement of differences by 
the states in the subcontinent. Pravda, Dec. 1, 1973, in CDSP, 

Jan. 2, 1974, pp. 11-13. 

20 Soviet economic aid extensions to India amounted to US$1.943 
billion between 1954 and 1974, and Soviet military aid commitments 
amounted to US$1.4 billion during the same period. US Department 
of State, Bureau of Intelligence and Research, Communist States and 
Developing Countries: Aid and Trade in 1974, Report No. 298, 
Washington, DC, Jan. 27, 1976. 

21 V, Shestov, ‘‘For a Total End to Nuclear Weapons Tests,” 
International Affairs, January 1975, pp. 33-40. 


Premier Aleksey N. Kosygin greets Pakistan Prime 
Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto upon his arrival in Mos- 
cow on October 24, 1974. 


—Sovfoto. 


of naval forces of any nonlittoral state in the Indian 
Ocean, concentrated attacks on the US buildup at 
the island of Diego Garcia in the Chagas Archi- 
pelago, while virtually ignoring (publicly) the ex- 
panding Soviet naval presence in the area. 

Tied in with the USSR’s apparent reluctance to 
expand its efforts dramatically in India was the de- 
sire of the Soviet leaders to try again to develop 
better relations with Pakistan.” (Indeed, geopolitical 
considerations such as location make Pakistan more 
important than Bangladesh in Soviet strategy toward 
the subcontinent, despite Moscow’s role in the birth 
of Bangladesh.) Improved Soviet-Pakistan relations, 
if handled skillfully, might provide some modest 
leverage to Soviet leaders in dealing with New 
Delhi by demonstrating that Moscow was not totally 
dependent on India in South Asia. The dangers that 
might grow out of further wars in the subcontinent 
also led Soviet leaders to conclude that the USSR 
had a stake in the stability of South Asia even if the 
settlement of the long-standing disputes between the 


22 Some support for Pakistan would also help Moscow demonstrate 


to the Muslim Middle Eastern and North African states, which had 
been strongly critical of Soviet support for India’s dismemberment of 
Pakistan, that the USSR regarded that action as a special case and 
was not pursuing either an anti-Pakistan policy as such or a policy of 
supporting dissident groups seeking to undermine the national unity 
of African or Asian countries. 
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parties were to reduce Moscow's ability to play off 
one party against the other. 

Soviet efforts thus were directed along two lines. 
The first was toward the expansion of Soviet-Paki- 
stani relations, but in a manner that would not disrupt 
Moscow’s ties with New Delhi. The second was the 
promotion of a resolution of the conflicts between 
the South Asian countries, preferably under Soviet 
auspices. 

A possible way for Moscow to improve Soviet- 
Pakistan relations without alienating India was to 
make a moderate economic commitment to Paki- 
stan while continuing to refrain from supplying the 
country with any arms. This seemed a reasonable 
price to Soviet leaders, and they renewed _ their 
offer to finance a one-million-ton steel mill (for which 
they eventually provided the equivalent of US$435 
million in credits) as well as certain other small 
projects, and to expand trade with Pakistan.” Paki- 
stani leaders, who had feared that the Soviet Union 
might use its close ties with Afghanistan to urge the 
latter to encourage separatism within what was left 
of Pakistan, hoped that a favorable response not 
only would benefit their country’s economy but also 
would induce Moscow to moderate its previous sup- 
port for India and Afghanistan in their quarrels with 
Pakistan. Prime Minister Bhutto visited Moscow in 
March 1972 and again in October 1974 and tried 
to convince Soviet leaders that Pakistan was eager 
for a new and better relationship. He indicated that 
Pakistan could not abandon its link with China to 
improve relations with Moscow, but he stressed that 
these links were not directed against the USSR. 

The Soviets also saw considerable progress made 
toward the realization of their second goal of sta- 
bility in the subcontinent with the signing of a series 
of agreements, beginning in July 1972, which set- 
tled many of the outstanding disputes among the 
South Asian antagonists (though not the issue Of 
Kashmir).2* While the Soviets probably were disap- 
pointed that they were not permitted to take an 
active role in these negotiations, they nonetheless 
welcomed the results and urged the parties to con- 
tinue the process of rapprochement.” The com- 


TS 


23 Soviet-Pakistan trade rose from the equivalent of US$38 million 
in 1972 to US$73 million in 1975. International Monetary Fund, 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Direction 
of Trade Annual: 1969-75, Washington, DC, 1976. 

24 For a description of these negotiations, see Mohammed Ayoob, 
“India and Pakistan: Prospects for Détente,’’ Pacific Community 
(Tokyo), October 1976, pp. 149-69. 

25 See P. Kutsobin and V. Shurygin, “South Asia: Tendencies 
Toward Stability,” /nternational Affairs, April 1973, pp. 43-48. 
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muniqué issued at the end of Bhutto’s October 1974 
visit to Moscow not only supported the moves toward 
normalization of Pakistan’s relations with India and 
Bangladesh but also included a statement that the 
Soviet Union and Pakistan hoped that the Afghan- 
Pakistani disagreement over the Pushtoonistan issue 
(which involved the status of the inhabitants of the 
Northwest Frontier Province in Pakistan) could be 
settled by peaceful means.” More recently, the com- 
muniqué issued at the end of Afghan Prime Minister 
Mohammad Daud’s April 1977 visit to Moscow ex- 
pressed the same hope.” (The Pakistanis had feared 
that Daud, who had overthrown the Afghan king in a 
coup in July 1973, would revive the relatively dor- 
mant Pushtoonistan issue and thus exacerbate 
Afghan-Pakistani relations, but these apprehensions 
proved essentially groundless. Daud’s moderate 
course was probably influenced as much by Afghan 
desires for aid from the Shah of Iran, who wanted 
his two neighbors to reach an accommodation, as it 
was by Soviet policy.) 

At the same time, Moscow’s ongoing concern over 
the trend of events within and between the coun- 
tries contributed to its reluctance to assume a 
heavier burden in South Asia—especially in India 
and Bangladesh. This concern clearly increased after 


1974. While Pakistan’s improved relations with 
India and Bangladesh were welcomed by Moscow, 
a new worry was posed by anti-Indian sentiment in 
Bangladesh resulting from popular frustration over 
the dismal conditions in the new nation (in view of 
Dacca’s dependence on and close links with New 
Delhi, such conditions were increasingly blamed on 
India). Not surprisingly, Moscow favored Sheikh 
Mujib’s move from a democratic to an authoritarian 
political system early in 1975. The Soviets’ concern 
turned into visible consternation after Mujib was 
overthrown by a coup led by more conservative 
forces in August 1975; subsequently, the country 
fell into even greater political turmoil, until General 
Ziaur Rahman seized control of the government at 
the end of 1975 and gradually restored a measure of 
order. Moscow recognized that increased rightist— 
and pro-lslamic—strength, as well as the govern- 
ment’s arrest of leftist forces, would create even 
greater strains between India and Bangladesh, thus 
endangering stability in the eastern part of the sub- 
continent and complicating the Soviet position in 
South Asia. In addition, such a situation might offer 


26 Pravda, Oct. 27, 1974, in CDSP, Nov. 20, 1974, p. 15. 
27 Pravda, April 16, 1977, in CDSP, May 11, 1977, pp. 17-18. 


New leaders in South Asia (from the left): General Mohammed Zia-ul-Hag, Chief Martial Law Administrator 
of Pakistan; Morarji Desai, Prime Minister of India; and Major General Ziaur Rahman, President of the 
People’s Republic of Bangladesh. 
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new opportunities to the United States or to China, 
if Bangladesh attempted to reduce its dependence 
on India. General Zia’s attempts to distance himself 
from New Delhi probably tended to confirm Soviet 
fears. While Zia at first moved cautiously, leading 
Moscow to describe his role favorably a year after 
the coup,” his subsequent efforts to expand rela- 
tions with China must have been disquieting. 

More recently, Soviet leaders apparently were 
surprised and worried over the turmoil that occurred 
in Pakistan after the national elections of March 
1977. Although the Soviets had not found Prime 
Minister Bhutto entirely to their liking, they had 
been pleased with his moves toward accommoda- 
tion with India and had commented favorably on the 
economic and social reforms he had carried out.” 
The heterogeneous but basically pro-Islamic and 
anti-Indian opposition bloc which challenged Bhutto 
in the national elections and which, upon losing, 
took its case to the streets (resulting in an eventual 
military coup, to be discussed below) appeared 
likely to be a factor for instability within Pakistan 
and in South Asia. 

More serious than events in Bangladesh and 
Pakistan, however, were trends in India. In the mid- 
dle and late 1960’s, Soviet officials and observers 
had been perturbed about what they took to be a 
resurgence of rightist strength in post-Nehru India,” 
but after 1969 Moscow had been heartened by Mrs. 
Gandhi’s resurgence and her declared intention to 
move to the left. Yet by 1974 India was again in 
turmoil as the result of a combination of ill- 
conceived policies, poor management of government 
affairs, and bad monsoons. Moscow strongly and 
repeatedly supported Mrs. Gandhi’s declaration of an 
emergency in June 1975 as a necessary step against 
the forces of reaction—noting that the Communist 
Party of India offered the same support.” The rising 
power of Mrs. Gandhi's outspokenly anticommunist 
son Sanjay in time led to open disputes between the 
government and the CPI, but the Soviet press was 
still depicting the struggle between Mrs. Gandhi's 
Congress party and the newly-formed Janata party 
as a battle between progressive and reactionary 
forces before the national elections of March 1977. 
In the past, Moscow had openly attacked Morarji 
Desai (soon to be the new prime minister) for his 
conservative and pro-Western leanings, and on March 


13, 1977, /zvestiya went so far as to assert that 


“everything India has achieved during its 30 years 
of independence has been directly connected with 
the Indian National Congress... .” ” Soviet dismay 
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over the dramatic upset that spelled the end of three 
decades of Congress party rule was increased when 
the pro-Moscow CPI lost over two thirds of its seats 
in the Lok Sabha (the Indian parliament), while the 
independent Communist Party of India (Marxist)— 
the CPI(M)—maintained its previous strength. 
Brezhnev had painted an optimistic picture of trends 
in the Third World to the 25th Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union in February 1976, 
but a year later the USSR was faced with the need 
for a reappraisal of its position and policies in South 
Asia—at a time when Sino-Indian relations seemed 
to be improving and the new Carter administration 
in Washington appeared to be moving toward a more 
sympathetic stance vis-a-vis India. 


China: Constraints and Opportunities 


a 


The outcome of the 1971 upheaval in the sub- 
continent—and Chinese policy during that episode 
— significantly curtailed Peking’s short-term op- 
tions and opportunities in South Asia. China’s con- 
tinued shipment of arms to Pakistan during the civil 
war and its diplomatic backing of that country dur- 
ing the fighting with India effectively halted the 
tentative Chinese and Indian attempt of 1969-70 
to move toward better relations. China was left with 
no prospective role in Bangladesh—at least so long 
as Sheikh Mujibur Rahman’s Awami League was in 
power and the Bengali memory of China’s position 
in 1971 remained vivid. While Peking was able to 
maintain its links with Islamabad, the West Pakis- 
tanis were clearly disappointed that the Chinese had 
not offered more all-out support—a disappointment 
only partially offset by their recognition that they 
could hardly afford to offend the country which had 
done the most for them during the crisis. From 
Peking’s viewpoint, while a truncated Pakistan was 
less attractive as a counterweight to India, Chinese 
interests had long been centered in West rather than 
East Pakistan, since it was the western wing of the 
country that harbored the strongest anti-Indian feel- 
ings and contained the bulk of Pakistan’s military 
strength. Peking evidently concluded that Pakistan 


28 |zvestiya, Aug. 26, 1976, in CDSP, Sept. 22, 1976, pp. 11 and 23. 

29 Pravda, March 11, 1977, in CDSP, April 6, 1977, p. 20. 

30 See, for example, M. Savelyev, “Monopoly Drive in India,” 
International Affairs, April 1967, pp. 35-40. 

31 See Pravda, July 2, 1975, in CDSP, July 23, 1975, p. 12; /zvestiya, 
July 4, 1975, in CDSP, July 30, 1975, p. 17; and Pravda July 13, 1975, 
in CDSP, Aug. 6, 1975, pp. 17-18. 

32 /zvestiya, March 13, 1977, in CDSP, April 13, 1977, pp. 15-16. 
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Bhutto at Peking airport on May 26, 1976. 


continued to offer the only possible leverage against 
India. 

If China’s short-term opportunities in South Asia 
were sharply circumscribed, the new situation in 
the subcontinent provided some possibilities for 
improving its position over the long term. The 
limited capacity of Sheikh Mujib’s government to 
deal with Bangladesh’s monumental tasks rendered 
its durability uncertain. As the high hopes of the 
newly-independent Bengalis for a better life were 
undermined by continued food shortages, unemploy- 
ment, inflation, and the failure to establish law and 
order, Dacca’s dependence on New Delhi made the 
latter an obvious scapegoat in place of the departed 
West Pakistanis. Most important, however, was the 
fact that India’s predominance within South Asia 
reduced its need for Soviet backing, thereby opening 
up the possibility that a less hostile Chinese policy 
might weaken Indo-Soviet ties. Yet Chinese leaders, 
preoccupied with domestic political and economic 
disputes and intensely suspicious of the Soviet Union, 
were slow to realize and act upon this possibility. 
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Premier Hua Kuo-feng of the People’s Republic of China welcomes Pakistan Prime Minister Zulfikar Ali 
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—Photo from China Pictorial (Peking), No. 8, 1976, p. 2. 


Hence, the initial thrust of Chinese policy was to 
continue backing Pakistan, not only to counter India 
but also to help prevent West Pakistan’s disintegra- 
tion as a result of linguistic and regional disputes— 
although, according to Prime Minister Bhutto, China 
refused his 1972 request for a defense pact.** When 
Bhutto visited Peking in February 1972, Peking con- 
verted four past loans amounting to US$110 million 
into grants and deferred the repayment period of a 
1970 loan of US$200 million for 20 years.** Chinese 
Support improved Pakistan’s bargaining position 
vis-a-vis India and Bangladesh—and Peking’s 1972 
veto of Bangladesh’s application for UN membership 
(apparently at Pakistan’s request) demonstrated to 
Dacca and New Delhi one cost of poor relations with 
China. 

Thus, Pakistan, although forced to recognize 
India’s enhanced position within South Asia, was 
not so weak as to be obliged to accept whatever New 


33 The New York Times, Feb. 13, 1972. 
34 Peking Review, Feb. 4, 1972, p. 8. 
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Delhi proposed. Bhutto skillfully utilized his limited 
assets to reach a series of agreements with !ndia 
and Bangladesh between 1972 and 1976, thus set- 
tling many of the outstanding issues created by 
the 1965 as well as the 1971 wars in the subcon- 
tinent. While India and Pakistan remained dead- 


| locked on Kashmir, there was a tacit understanding 


that the issue would remain essentially dormant. 

Peking, while probably of two minds about these 
agreements, spoke out in favor of the emerging 
détente. During a second visit of Bhutto to Peking 
in May 1974, Vice Premier Teng Hsiao-p’ing said: 


We are glad to see that agreements have been 
reached ... which have led to the implementation 
of the relevant resolution of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly and Security Council and thus cre- 
ated favorable conditions for the normalization of 
relations among the countries of the subcontinent. 
_. . It is our hope that the countries of the sub- 
continent will live in friendship, in conformity with 
the principles of equality and mutual respect for 
sovereignty. . . . The Chinese Government and peo- 
ple resolutely support the peoples of South Asia 
in their struggle against hegemonism and expan- 
sionism.*° 


As a result of the intraregional agreements, Peking 
reversed its initial veto to support Bangladesh's 
1974 application for UN membership. In August 
1975, after the overthrow of Sheikh Mujib, China 
also extended diplomatic recognition to Bangladesh, 
and the two countries moved toward normal rela- 
tions.** Goodwill delegations began to exchange visits 
in 1976, and a Sino-Bangladesh trade agreement 
was signed in December of that year. Mujib’s suc- 
cessor, General Ziaur Rahman, received an extreme- 
ly warm welcome when he visited China in January 
1977, and economic and technical cooperation as 
well as trade and payments agreements were 


ees 


35 |bid., May 17, 1974, p. 7. 

36 For an analysis of trends in Bangladesh and its foreign relations, 
see M. Rashiduzzaman, “Changing Political Patterns in Bangladesh: 
Internal Constraints and External Fears,’ Asian Survey (Berkeley, 
CA), September 1977, pp. 793-808. 

37 Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Trends in Communist 
Propaganda (Washington, DC), Jan. 5, 1977, pp. 9-10. 

38 Radio Peking, New China News Agency (NCNA) in English, 

Jan. 4, 1977, in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: 
People’s Republic of China (Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S-CH/), 
Jan. 5, 1977. 

39 Golam W. Choudhury, “‘Post-Mao Policy in Asia,’’ Problems of 
Communism, July-August 1977, p. 28. 

40 Peking Review, July 15, 1974, P. 14. 
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signed.*” Zia’s denunciation of “expansionism and 
hegemonism” while in China probably was especially 
satisfying to Peking—and worrisome to Moscow.” 
Subsequently there were reports that China was of- 
fering MIG-21 planes to Bangladesh, although Pe- 
king’s own needs and Bangladesh's limited capacity 
to fly and service such aircraft suggest that any 
transfers will be quite limited.* 

The mid-1970’s also saw some slow movement 
toward a less hostile Sino-Indian relationship. None- 
theless, a number of specific events prompted peri- 
odic Chinese attacks on India, particularly in 1974. 
Peking’s earlier public statements downplaying the 
dangers of nuclear proliferation gave it little grounds 
for objecting to India’s 1974 nuclear explosion, but 
it did try to reassure Pakistan by stressing its sup- 
port for the latter’s struggle to defend its independ- 
ence against foreign aggression and interference, 
including specifically “nuclear threat and nuclear 
blackmail.” *° India’s annexation of its Himalayan 
protectorate of Sikkim led to a series -of much 
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Indian Prime Minister Indira Gandhi and Pakistan 
President Zulfikar Ali Bhutto at the start of the July 
1972 negotiations in Simla, where the two countries 
began to resolve conflicts remaining in the after- 
math of the 1971 war on the subcontinent. 


—Pictorial Parade. 
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harsher Chinese reactions throughout the latter half 
of 1974. Typical was an official statement of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs on September 11 de- 
nouncing New Delhi’s action: 


The Indian government’s shameless act of annexing 
Sikkim has been strongly condemned by all coun- 
tries and people that uphold justice. The Soviet 
Union alone, however, has blatantly cheered India 
and expressed support for Indira Gandhi’s govern- 
ment. This is another proof that Soviet revisionist 
social-imperialism is the boss behind the scenes as 
well as the abettor of Indian expansionism.” 


The Chinese belief that New Delhi was not only firmly 
linked to Moscow but was a willing tool of the Soviet 
Union remained the major obstacle to substantial 
improvement in Sino-Indian relations. If Peking was 
unwilling to move toward an accommodation until 
New Delhi proved its own master, Indian government 
leaders were equally adamant that it was not their 
task to prove that they made their own decisions. 
China’s adverse commentary on India declined 


Hua Kuo-feng (right), Chairman of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Chinese Communist Party and Premier 
of the People’s Republic of China, welcomes Major 
General Ziaur Rahman, then Chief Martial Law Aa- 
ministrator (and now President) of the People’s 
Republic of Bangladesh, to Peking on January 4, 
1 BE ge 


—UPI. 


in 1975 and early 1976, although Peking criti- 
cized the state of emergency declared by Mrs. | 


Gandhi’s government in June 1975 and also attacked 


New Delhi for its attempt to put pressure on Dacca | 


to yield to Indian desires on issues in dispute.” At 
the same time, the Chinese began to point out ap- 
provingly that opposition was developing within 
India to Soviet economic “exploitation,” and chose 
to play in a relatively low key a Sino-Indian border 
incident in October 1975 which resulted in the 
deaths of four Indians. 

Early in 1976 the Indian government took a num- 
ber of modest initiatives toward normalizing rela- 
tions. An agreement was reached to install a general 
telex link with China on a reciprocal basis, and 
China was invited to participate in UNESCO confer- 
ences in India. Mrs. Gandhi went to the Chinese 
embassy to sign the book of condolences when Chou 
En-lai died, and this led to return gestures of pro- 
tocol by Chinese officials. On April 15, Indian For- 
eign Minister Y. B. Chavan told the Lok Sabha that 
India would send an ambassador to China and that 
Peking was expected to reciprocate, moves which 
restored full diplomatic relations for the first time 
since the two countries had withdrawn their ambas- 
sadors in the early 1960’s. A visit by Mrs. Gandhi 
to the Soviet Union on June 8-13 probably reflected 
New Delhi’s desire to make it clear that any improve- 
ment in India’s relations with China would not 
weaken its ties with the USSR, but the absence of 
any Soviet commentary acknowledging the move 
toward Sino-Indian “normalization” suggests that 
Moscow was anything but enthusiastic about this 
development and its implications. 

Two points should be kept in mind in evaluating 
the importance of the exchange of ambassadors. 
First, it was a significant symbolic step forward in 
ending the situation of neither country’s having an 


SS 


ambassador in the other’s capital, and assignment’ 


of ambassadors probably was a necessary step to- 
ward any sustained effort to improve relations. Sec- 
ond, it took the two governments eight years after 
the possibility of better relations was first seriously 
raised by Mrs. Gandhi in 1968 to achieve this first 
small step. 

Major obstacles will confront any attempt by the 
two countries to effect a significant improvement in 
their relations. Their border dispute remains not 
only unsettled but undiscussed—although both 


41 Ibid., Sept. 20, 1974. 
42 Ibid., Feb. 20 and 27, 1976. 
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governments appear willing to accept the de facto 
control arrangements which have been in force since 
the 1962 war. Indians remain convinced that China 
has provided training and material support to dis- 
sident tribal groups in northeastern India—and 
unconvinced that Peking can be trusted to refrain 
from such moves in the future. Both countries con- 
tinue to compete for influence in the smaller coun- 
tries of South Asia, and New Delhi will be very un- 
easy about any Chinese arms sent to Bangladesh. 
Finally, Peking remains suspicious about Indian 
policy toward Tibet—a suspicion intensified by the 
meeting Prime Minister Morarji Desai had with the 


Dalai Lama in July 1977, which prompted an official 


Chinese protest.” 


LS 


Competition in a New Context 


ee SEE 


Any appraisal of the likely Soviet and Chinese 
courses of action vis-a-vis South Asia over the next 
several years must take into account several im- 
portant changes since 1975 which have created in- 
creased complexity and uncertainty about the rela- 
tions between the subcontinent and the major 
powers. It is by no means inevitable that these de- 
velopments will lead to major policy shifts by Mos- 
cow and Peking. But some differences in emphasis 
seem very likely, and over time these could have a 
significant effect upon the subcontinent’s interna- 
tional position. 

Before setting forth the changes that have oc- 
curred, it is important to emphasize one possible 
development which has not taken place. Sino-Soviet 
relations have shown no significant signs of improve- 
ment since the death of Mao Tse-tung, despite So- 
viet efforts during the months after his death to 
probe the possibilities of a Sino-Soviet détente. Since 
Mao was the principal architect of China’s_ anti- 
Soviet course, many observers—Soviet as well as 
Western—expected some lessening of hostility once 
he died. The new Chinese leaders have abandoned 
many of Mao’s domestic policies, but their need to 
retain some part of his legacy to ensure their own 
legitimacy—combined with what appears to be a 
genuine fear of Soviet aims and power—have caused 
them to maintain a firm anti-Soviet stance. No one 
can be certain that a shift will not occur over the 
next few years, but if a change takes place it is likely 


ee 


43 Radio Peking, NCNA in English, Aug. 5, 1977, in FBIS-CHI, 
Aug. 8, 1977. 
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Chen Chao-ylian (right), Ambassador of the People’s 
Republic of China to India, presents his credentials 
to Indian President Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed in New 
Delhi on September 20, 1976. 


—Pictorial Parade. 


to be a modest one in view of the bitter memories 
and deep fears of both parties. This suggests that 
Moscow and Peking will continue to be competitors 
in South Asia as elsewhere, although the importance 
of the interests and the intensity of their competi- 
tion there are not likely to be of such magnitude as 
to prevent an easing of Sino-Soviet relations if more 
basic sources of tension are ameliorated. 

Two of the changes that have taken place—the 
1975 coup against Sheikh Mujib’s government and 
its replacement by a regime less friendly to India, 
and the 1976 exchange of ambassadors between 
India and China—have already been discussed. The 
pace of change has been more rapid in 1977: events 
include the advent of the Carter administration in the 
United States; the overturn of the Congress party in 
India and the rise to power in New Delhi of men less 
suspicious of the US; and the prolonged political 
turmoil in Pakistan which resulted in the seizure of 
power by the military, on the ground that the March 
elections won by Bhutto were rigged and “fair” elec- 
tions must be ensured in the future. 

The assumption of office by the Carter adminis- 
tration brought to power men who were inclined to 
accord the Third World in general a somewhat more 
important place in world affairs and who were in 
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Soviet Foreign Minister Andrey A. Gromyko with 
Indian Foreign Affairs Minister Atal Bihari at the 
New Delhi airport on April 25, 1977. 


—UPI. 


favor of assigning India a higher priority relative to 
Pakistan than had been the case during the Nixon 
and Ford presidencies.** This inclination of the new 
administration has been reinforced by the return of 
democracy in India and by New Delhi’s more friendly 
attitude toward the US. The Carter administration 
has indicated its willingness to resume American 
economic aid to India, although nothing like the 
huge program—or great enthusiasm—of the Ken- 
nedy years is likely. India has welcomed President 
Carter’s appeal to Moscow for a Soviet-American 
agreement to limit the naval activities of the two 
countries in the Indian Ocean, and New Delhi’s state- 
ments on this issue are likely to be more balanced 
than in the past. The friendlier attitude of the two 
governments will not, of course, eliminate all sources 
of disagreement between them; there will continue 
to be downs as well as ups in Indo-American rela- 
tions. In particular, the US’s withholding of enriched 
uranium for the important Tarapore nuclear station 
in an effort to influence India’s nuclear policies 
could lead to major difficulties. It is nevertheless 
clear that improved ties and an increased American 
involvement in India are desired by both countries. 

The new American interest in India, combined 


with the defeat of Mrs. Gandhi—at a time when US- 
Soviet relations were under serious strain—posed 
significant problems for the Soviet Union. Prime 
Minister Desai, in one of his first major statements, 
said that his government would follow a policy of 
“genuine” nonalignment and would not allow the 
1971 Indo-Soviet treaty to stand in the way of Indian 
friendship with any other country.** Such a state- 
ment probably served to confirm Soviet fears about 
Desai and his associates. Yet the course Moscow 
should adopt must have been far from clear. If the 
USSR were to stop—or to cut back on—its support 
of India, this could lead New Delhi to seek better 
relations with China as well as with the United 
States. At the same time, Moscow could hardly have 
relished the idea of pressing its attention and 
favors on an India that was openly disdainful of the 
Soviet Union. 

Fortunately for Moscow, India’s new leaders soon 
adopted a more restrained tone in their remarks 
about New Delhi’s relations with the USSR. Senior 
officials in India’s Ministry of External Affairs pointed 
out to the country’s new political leaders that Mrs. 
Gandhi’s government had virtually eliminated its 
public attacks on the United States since early 1976 
in an effort to improve relations—something the new 
leaders had not learned of in their jail cells. This 
move, combined with the exchange of ambassadors 
with China, had been designed to enhance India’s 
position by improving relations with its major power 
adversaries rather than by weakening its links with 
its only great power supporter. Thus some reassur- 
ance that New Delhi still placed a high value on its 
ties to Moscow was in order, and Foreign Minister 
Andrey Gromyko was invited to visit India. 

Gromyko arrived in India late in April. His visit can 
probably best be described as businesslike rather 
than either friendly or hostile.** The language of the 
joint communiqué issued at the close of the visit was 
more restrained than had been typical of past high- 
level visits, and the Soviet offer of a loan for heavy 
industrial products equivalent to US$252 million was 
largely symbolic in view of unutilized past Soviet 
credits. 


44 The Nixon and Ford administrations’ support of Pakistan was 
limited largely to the field of economic aid in the years 1971-75, but 
in this respect the US was quite forthcoming, while providing little 
assistance for India. The official ending of the US arms embargo 
to South Asia in 1975 was not followed by any significant arms sales, 
but it was widely interpreted as a gesture friendly to Pakistan and 
thus assumed considerable symbolic importance in the subcontinent. 

45 The New York Times, March 25, 1977. 

48 See Far Eastern Economic Review (Hong Kong), May 20, 1977. 
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While the advent of new leaders in Washington 
and New Delhi posed problems for the Soviet Union, 
these developments—combined with the volatile 
situation in Pakistan—complicated China’s tasks 
even more. Pakistan’s political turmoil and eco- 
‘nomic disarray have further reduced that country’s 
attractiveness to Peking, a tendency that is apt to 
be intensified if US-Pakistan relations continue to 
deteriorate. China has treated the prolonged politi- 
cal crisis and the ensuing military takeover in 
Pakistan in a relatively straightforward and non- 
committal manner. It is likely to continue to mark 
time until the trend of events becomes clearer, 
without either abandoning Pakistan or extending 
any substantial support to the country. 

lf the more critical attitude of the new Indian 
leaders toward the Soviet Union is a hopeful sign 
to Peking, Chinese leaders have not forgotten that 
| these same men were also among those most hostile 
| to China during the 1960’s, when Sino-Indian re- 
lations were at their worst. Apart from specific acts 
and suspicions, such as those growing out of Desai’s 
meeting with the Dalai Lama and the problems in 
Sino-Indian relations mentioned earlier, there are 
several broad reasons to be skeptical about the 
chances for any major improvement in Sino-Indian 
relations. If Indo-American relations improve with- 
out any serious deterioration in Indo-Soviet rela- 
tions, Peking may come to fear Soviet-American 
collusion with India against China—particularly if 
progress is made in the Soviet-American détente 
while Sino-American relations remain frozen over 
the Taiwan issue. On the other hand, Chinese lead- 
ers are well aware of the past fluctuations in Indo- 
American relations and may believe that if a future 
deterioration occurs it will once again cause New 
Delhi to draw closer to Moscow. Peking also seems 
to be convinced that New Delhi intends to play a 
hegemonic role within the subcontinent and will 
continue to oppose any significant Chinese presence 
in the smaller South Asian countries. 

Beyond, or perhaps alongside, these obstacles 
there is the problem of discerning what would be 
the substance of—and thus the motivation for—a 
substantially improved Sino-Indian relationship. The 
two countries have little to offer each other in any 
positive sense, in view of the basic similarity of 
their economies and the great differences in their 
cultural and political systems. Their basic motiva- 
tion for a rapprochement would thus be the essen- 
tially negative and long-range goal of reducing the 
potential harm that could result from hostile rela- 


tions. The elimination of this threat would require 
short-term sacrifices in negotiating a border agree- 


would be open to conflicting interpretations) about 
the two countries’ respective foreign policies and 


for uncertain long-term gains is seldom an attrac- 
tive proposition to political leaders unless the 
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ment as well as nebulous understandings (which 


spheres of influence. Making short-term concessions 


dangers of not doing so are great, a situation which 
hardly applies to India and China in view of the 
quiet conditions along their frontiers for more than 
a decade. 


* * * 


The foregoing review of Soviet and Chinese per- 
ceptions of and policies toward South Asia suggests 
two’ conclusions. 

First, the essential consistency of Soviet and 

Chinese policies is likely to continue, though in 
somewhat modified form, at least for the next sev- 
eral years. The Soviet Union will continue to attach 
priority to its ties with India, while concomitantly 
trying to improve relations with Pakistan so as to 
broaden its role in the subcontinent. China probably 
will remain supportive of Pakistan. However, Peking 
will continue to accord the somewhat higher prior- 
ity of the past year or so to efforts to expand its 
relations with the other South Asian states, in view 
of the uncertainties involved in Pakistan. Thus, the 
Sino-Soviet competition for influence in South Asia 
will continue as long as the mutual hostility of the 
two communist powers lasts. 
Second, barring an unpredictable and unlikely 
crisis such as the complete internal disintegration 
of Pakistan, the Soviet Union and China are likely 
to pursue relatively cautious and essentially reactive 
policies toward the subcontinent. Fear of losing its 
present position rather than hope for any substan- 
tial gains appears to be the dominant motive behind 
Moscow’s policy. Soviet leaders are engaged in a 
long-term effort to enhance their position in Asia, 
and recognize that temporary setbacks are likely— 
and also that the heterogeneous Janata party gov- 
ernment in India may not be durable. Peking, which 
out of necessity is less actively seeking an expanded 
world role, will continue to have higher priorities 
at home as well as in other areas of the globe than 
in South Asia. Thus, while external powers will re- 
main involved in the affairs of the subcontinent, it 
is unlikely to be as central an arena of competition 
as it has been over much of the past two decades. 
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THE LATE Jan Masaryk declared 


that Czechoslovakia would not 
serve as a bridge between East 
and West because bridges suffer 
indignities from both people and 


horses who cross them. Yet geog- 
raphy and history have conspired 
to place his country in precisely 
that role. Czechoslovakia is a 
multinational state with a domi- 
nant Slavic culture, where Ca- 
tholicism, Protestantism, and a 
strong anticlerical strain have 
competed for men’s souls. Po- 
litically, the country has experi- 
enced Western _ parliamentary 
democracy, Fascist occupation, 
and Soviet-style socialism. 

The contradictions inherent in 
the imposition of the last-men- 
tioned political form upon the 
Czechoslovak state have driven 
successive waves of Czecho- 
slovak citizens to seek political 
asylum in the West. Indeed, four 
of the six authors reviewed here 
belong to various waves of post- 
World War II] emigration. The late 
Josef Korbel is a representative 
of the generation of refugees that 
left the country in 1948, in the 
wake of the successful Communist 
coup. Otto Ulc, progressively dis- 
illusioned with the system that 
he served in the capacity of a 
judge, left in 1959. Eugen Loebl 
and Jarsolav Teply are both mem- 
bers of the “Class of 1968,” 
those who departed in the wake 
of the Soviet suppression of the 
Prague Spring. In contrast, the 
other two authors—Peter Millard, 
a German journalist, and Gordon 
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Skilling, a Canadian scholar— 
comment on recent political 
events in Czechoslovakia not as 
expatriates but as well-informed 
outsiders who have observed the 
country firsthand on numerous 
occasions. 


The seven volumes approach 


contemporary Czechoslovakia 
from a variety of perspectives— 
historical, institutional, personal, 
and journalistic. The Korbel study 
looks to the past to explain the 
present. Loebl, Ulc, and Teply 
examine the institutional frame- 
work of contemporary Czechoslo- 
vakia. Loebl’s work is also a 
memoir of his experiences as a 
Star defendant in the Slansky 
trials of the early 1950’s and of 
his later incarceration. Ulc’s The 
Judge in a Communist System 
likewise provides an_ insider’s 
view of communist Czechoslo- 
vakia’s judicial system, although 
from the opposite side of the 
bench. Skilling presents a mas- 
sive history of the origins and 
events of the Prague Spring of 
1968, while Millard’s book is an 
insightful journalistic account of 
the consequences of its suppres- 
sion. 

Despite their widely varying 
backgrounds and _ approaches, 
these authors reached a remark- 
able degree of consensus regard- 
ing the current situation of 


Czechoslovakia and the reasons 
for it. If their collective view is 
flawed, it is only because they for 
the most part try to examine the 
Czechoslovak system on its own 
terms without linking it in any 
systematic way to the fate of the 
rest of Eastern Europe and the 
world at large. 

In particular, the Czechoslo- 
vak authors indulge in a national 
penchant for self-analysis and 
self-criticism. Korbel cites (p. 30) 
the thoughts of Thomas Masaryk, 
first president of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, upon his return 
to the newly independent country 
in 1918: 


Are we able to govern ourselves: 
.,.Can we... maintain our 
independence, maintain it, per- 
manently? Do we have enough 
ability, enough brains, enough 
perspicacity, enough will, enough 
resolution, enough perseverance? 


While Masaryk’s tentative answers 
were affirmative, as Korbel states, 
the doubts about the capacity of 
Czechoslovaks to rule themselves 
would recur in both the interwar 
and postwar periods. Korbel him- 
self deals very harshly with the 
leadership of the late Eduard 
Benes, the last non-Communist 
President of Czechoslovakia, 
whom he accuses of compromis- 
ing the country’s independence by 
erroneous decisions. The author 
implies that the history of Czecho- 
slovakia might have evolved dif- 
ferently under the direction of a 
more clearsighted leadership. 


YET TO BLAME Czechoslovakia’s 
fate on the weakness of its lead- 
ers is both inappropriate and 
simplistic. Such leaders as Benes, 
Emil Hacha, and Ludvik Svoboda 
manifested flashes of courage be- 
fore bowing to forces which were 
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amenable to neither reason nor 
control. The fact is that Czecho- 
slovakia lacked and still lacks a 
credible capability for self-de- 
fense; its protectors in the West 
have proved both unwilling and 
unable to play an active role when 
threats to the nation’s independ- 
ence have developed. This was 
true in 1938, in 1948, and again 
in 1968. 

In 1938, Czechoslovakia be- 
came the victim of the general 
instability of Europe and the con- 
tinent’s unwillingness to face the 
challenge posed by Hitler. Czech- 
oslovakia—home of some two 
and a half million Germans— 
faced a variety of scavengers 
willing to benefit from its dismem- 
berment. Denied assistance by 
the Western allies, Benes drew 
the logical conclusions, sur- 
rendered the Sudetenland, and 
withdrew to London in a state of 
profound disillusionment. He 
abandoned the country in a cata- 
strophic situation to an enfeebled, 
nonpolitical caretaker president, 
Dr. Emil Hacha, who himself was 
later harshly judged for his ‘“col- 
laboration” in a role he had not 
sought. 
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Benes learned the lessons of 
Munich so well that when he re- 
turned with the Allied liberating 
armies he in effect greatly con- 
tributed to a second surrender of 
the state—this time into the arms 
of the Czechoslovak Communist 
Party (the only powerfully or- 
ganized political force within the 
country) and lasting Soviet in- 
fluence. Korbel marvels at Benes’ 
naive faith that the Soviets would 
not demand an_ institutionaliza- 
tion of their system as the price 
for. protection (p. .231). Yet, 
whether or not Benes trusted the 
Soviet Union was probably irrele- 
vant in light of the havoc wrought 
by the postwar expulsion of the 
entire German minority, the cha- 
otic state of property relation- 
ships, and the total discrediting 
of the West in the eyes of an en- 
tire generation of Czechoslovak 
citizens. Add to this the immedi- 
ate proximity of Soviet power and 
Moscow’s willingness to use it, 
and the success of the Communist 
coup of 1948 was all but guaran- 
teed. Benes’ Communist succes- 
sor, Klement Gottwald, himself 
maintained plaintively to Eugen 
Loebl that as the first working 
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class president of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic he would not be 
a servant to the Soviets (Loebl, 
pp. 22-23). Yet, this is precisely 
the role that Gottwald and those 
who have followed him as presi- 
dent have been forced to play, 
although Antonin Novotny has 
been perhaps the only one to 
serve Soviet interests without 
inner reservations.’ 


IMPOSITION OF a_ Soviet-style 
one-party system on a technolog- 
ically advanced Czechoslovakia, 
whose population _ traditionally 
placed great faith in the incor- 
ruptibility of its civil service and 
the integrity of its educational 
system, has had severe conse- 
quences. Ulc, Teply, and Loebl— 
all of whom worked within the 
new system before leaving in dis- 
illusionment—examine the state 
of contemporary institutions and 
the stagnation and degeneration 
associated with them. (Ulc’s 
Politics in Czechoslovakia is of 
particular interest in that it is 
perhaps the first Western be- 
havioral text to describe Czecho- 
slovak institutions on the basis 
of aggregate data and functional 
analysis. He capably demonstrates 
that techniques applied to the 
studies of noncommunist areas 
can be utilized in the study of 
Eastern Europe as well.) 
Traditional Czechoslovak public 
life was built on the foundations 
of the Hapsburg Rechtsstaat, in 
which all judicial and civil service 
procedures were regularized, and 
within which all institutions re- 
tained a substantial measure of 
autonomy. Education and merit 
played an important role in as- 
signment to positions of respon- 
sibility. This tradition was de- 


1 Even Gustav Husak may have similar 
reservations. See, e.g., Millard, pp. 18-20. 


mocratized in interwar Czecho- 
slovakia by what was the only suc- 
cessful parliamentary system in 
Central Europe. 

It is the unanimous testimony 
of Ulc, Teply, and Leobl that the 
Communists destroyed these tra- 
ditions by  subordinating — all 
autonomous institutions to the 
“will of the working class”—i.e., 
the party and state bureaucracies. 
In addition to this bureaucratiza- 
tion, there was even a gradual 
exclusion of those who had 
fought so tirelessly for communist 
principles during the interwar 
period and under the occupation, 
as Loeb] himself had. 

The authors bear witness to 
the subsequent moral atrophy of 
the system, which penetrated all 
spheres of human activity, rang- 
ing from the administration of 
justice to the arts and sciences 
and the economy. The ideological 
constraints were so thoughtlessly 
administered by the many incom- 
petents raised to power that 
coercion became the modus 
operandi in the state’s confronta- 
tion with its citizenry. Even the 
working-class membership of the 
Communist Party of Czechoslo- 
vakia (CPCZ), for whose benefit 
the regime supposedly existed, 
became disillusioned. This dis- 
illusionment did not necessarily 
extend to socialism per se but 
rather to the manner in which it 
was administered. In effect, the 
system alienated the very genera- 
tion of Communists which it had 
nurtured. 

At the root of this state of 
affairs lay the total politicization 
of all institutions, the subjecting 
of all appointments to the ap- 
proval of the party monolith. Such 
staffing on the basis of party 
loyalty alone is abhorrent to all 
Czechoslovak traditions. The re- 
sulting mediocrity eventually 
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deadened initiative and energy in 
all spheres and made conformity 
the highest value. 

The Czechoslovaks could con- 
form as long as the Communist 
management of the economy con- 
tinued to provide a measure of 
physical comfort, but the stagna- 
tion which permeated the society 
affected not only its cultural in- 
stitutions but also the economy. 
While the planned economy facili- 
tated substantial achievements in 
production, as Teply points out, 
these were not translated into in- 
creased economic welfare. The 
problem was exacerbated because 


popular aspirations were meas- | 
ured not in terms of conditions | 


prevalent in the Soviet bloc but 
in terms of conditions in the most 
advanced industrial states. 

Ulc, Teply, and Korbel all pro- 
vide ample data illustrating the 
institutional stagnation in the 
1960’s. They unanimously attrib- 
ute the failings of the Czecho- 
Slovak system to the _ political 
structure as a whole, rather than 
to the defects in any single area 
of human activity. Responsibility 
for the system’s failures is as- 
cribed to the dogmatic application 
of Soviet methods and a general 
lack of participation, accompanied 
by a decline in the customary 
standards of human performance. 

Loebl’s My Mind on Trial and 
Ule’s The Judge in a Communist 
State make these views specific 
with respect to the Czechoslovak 
judicial system in the 1950’s. 
These books are not works of 
social science; rather, they con- 
stitute personal documents based 
on participant observation. While 
Loebl and Ule occupied different 
positions in the courtroom drama, 
their judgment of the system is 
remarkably similar—namely, that 
the subordination of the judicial 
system to achieve political ends 


is corrupting and endangers the 
civil liberties of opponents and 
supporters of the regime alike. 
While Ulc ranges across the en- 
tire field of judicial administration 
in Czechoslovakia, Loebl deals ex- 
clusively with the Slansky trials, 
which were carried out under the 
tutelage of Soviet political ad- 
visers. Both prove the demoraliz- 
ing effects on the entire admin- 
istration of justice, even in non- 
political cases, of the funda- 
mental violation of both the 
Rechtsstaat and the democratic 
traditions. 


IT IS PRECISELY such conditions 
that were addressed by the re- 
form movement, described in rich 
detail by Skilling. This movement, 
which culminated in the Spring 
of 1968, brought a remarkable, 
if brief, resurgence of traditional 
Czechoslovak values. The shock- 
ing maladministration of justice 
in the Novotny era—documented 
by Ulc and Loebl—provided 
strong impetus for this develop- 
ment. The Slansky trials offended 
Communists and non-Communists 
alike and tended to compromise 
those who had participated. These 
offenses to conscience combined 
with the poor overall performance 
of the economy to bring a re- 
surgence of independent eco- 
nomic, scientific, and cultural in- 
stitutions which sought to study 
the causes of the general malaise 
and eventually pressured the 
political system to oust Novotny 
in December of 1967. 

Whether the reform movement 
is an “interrupted revolution,” as 
Skilling argues, or another of the 
periodic upheavals which are not 
uncommon in communist states 
remains an open question. It 
should be recalled in this context 
that the Prague Spring was led 
in part by apparatchiks struggling 
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to achieve personal and _ profes- 
sional rehabilitation. In the van- 
guard were Slovaks, who, despite 
large-scale investments in their 
economy by the central govern- 
ment, chafed at the anti-Slovak 
biases of Czech politicians such 
as Novotny. Slovak Communists 
had been jailed (e.g., Gustav 
Husak) or executed (e.g., Vladi- 
mir Klementis) in the 1950’s for 
nationalist tendencies. The Prague 
Spring catapulted the Slovak, 
Alexander Dubcek, into the lead- 
ership of the nation and seemed 
to provide the Slovaks with a 
chance for redress. At the same 
time, the cause of the apparat- 
chiks found a response among 
the general populace, many of 
whose members had also suffered 
from the degradations of the 
previous era. The true test of the 
“revolutionary” quality of devel- 
opments would have arrived only 
at the moment when the reform- 
ers had succeeded in consolidat- 
ing their power and found them- 
selves faced with a challenge 
from an opposition within the sys- 
tem. Judging from the lessons of 
Hungary, Poland, and Yugoslavia, 
one should not have been too 
hopeful in this regard. 
Nevertheless, during the heady 
Prague Spring, Czechoslovakia 
experienced its first movement of 
national consensus in decades. 
There were few intellectuals or 
institutions that did not partici- 
pate enthusiastically in the events 
of 1968. Apart from members of 
the security organs and those 
who owed their positions purely 
to party allegiance, there was 
little opposition to the new line. 
Skilling chronicles the dra- 
matic rehabilitation of national 
institutions that occurred when 
Czechoslovakia’s leaders  per- 
mitted the country to fall back on 
its national traditions and norms 
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as the guiding compass. During 
the brief era of the Spring all 
institutions seemed to have re- 
covered an independent voice. 
The renaissance even encom- 
passed the army, which was so 
affected that in the subsequent 
“normalization” some 11,000 
officers had to be purged. At the 
same time, the country enjoyed a 
remarkable outpouring of cre- 
ativity, which ranged from the 
stage and film to literature and 
technology. 


YET THE REFORM leaders were 
guilty of a perspective as wishful 
as that which permeated the 
atmosphere in the years between 
1945 and 1948. Like Benes be- 
fore them, the reformers indulged 
in the fantasy that the Soviet 
Union would let them proceed 
unhampered. However, it was un- 
realistic to expect Moscow to 
permit them the luxury of insti- 
tutionalizing a movement that 
promulgated values similar to 
those held by Soviet dissidents. 
Moreover, success of the Czecho- 
slovak reforms would have 
validated dissident movements all 
through the Communist bloc. At 
Bratislava, on August 3, 1968, 
the Soviets served the Czech- 
oslovak leadership notice that the 
course of the reforms must be 
reversed. Three weeks later, on 
August 22, 1968, Soviet forces 
occupied Prague to ensure this 
outcome. 

Since then, Czechoslovakia has 
been in the throes of a “normal- 
ization,” which has in effect meant 
the return to leadership of those 
who were the most “flexible.” 
Their ranks include many of the 
erstwhile reformers, among them 
Husak, who now serves as CPCZ 
First Secretary as well as Presi- 
dent of the Czechoslovak Socialist 
Republic. Conformity is again the 
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paramount virtue —— enshrining 
mediocrity as a national norm. 

In imposing conformity, the 
present leadership has been far 
more subtle than its pre-1968 
counterparts. (The Soviet occu- 
piers, too, have manifested re- 
straint in the face of local provo- 
cation and opposition.) While the 
most outspoken opponents of 
“normalization” have suffered im- 
prisonment or exile, tens of thou- 
sands of others who failed to 
exhibit sufficient “flexibility” have 
been barred from their customary 
intellectual pursuits and must eke 
out an existence in menial occu- 
pations. In addition, they may find 
their children denied access to 
higher education—a _— sanction 
that is particularly offensive to 
Czechoslovak sensibilities. It 
would be an exaggeration to say 
that the atmosphere is permeated 
by fear; indifference is far more 
prevalent. Indeed, political apathy 
is widespread, as people have re- 
treated into private concerns. 

Yet, despite this dismal setting, 
many individuals have maintained 
a remarkable degree of courage. 
Dubcek himself challenged the 
regime in an open letter, which 
was also published abroad. The 
prominent student leader in 1968, 
Jiri Muller, was amnestied in 
October 1976, only to become a 
signatory of “Charter 77’”—an 
Open lament by those whom the 
regime had deprived of the rights 
granted them by provisions of the 


Final Act of the Helsinki Confer- 
ence on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe, which the Czecho- 
slovak government had ratified. 

The drafting and signing of 
“Charter 77” was the first major 
political act on the part of the 
reformers since the Soviet “en- 
try.” Millard provides a_ useful 
chronology of the sequence of 
events preceding and following its 
appearance at the outset of 1977, 
and he pinpoints the role of vari- 
ous individuals in presenting 
“Charter 77” to the authorities. 
As evidenced in his account, Mil- 
lard is well acquainted with the 
Czechoslovak scene and was able 
to draw on information from both 
oppositional and governmental 
circles. 

Both Millard and this reviewer 
marvel at the reluctance of the 
Soviets and the present Czecho- 
slovak leadership to conciliate the 
former participants in the events 
of the Prague Spring. The con- 
tinued exclusion from professional 
life of tens of thousands of highly 
trained individuals has caused 
Czechoslovak society incalculable 
losses, felt not only in the arts and 
sciences but in industrial produc- 
tion as well. The regime can ill 
afford to squander the skills of 
those whom it now forces to live 
on the fringes of society. It would 
seem to be in the interests of both 
the present government and the 
Soviets to bring these individuals 
back into the mainstream of na- 


tional life. As Millard observes 
(p. 37), it was only three years 
after the Hungarian revolt of 1956 | 
that Janos Kadar began to try to 
coopt the Hungarian insurgents 
back into the system. 

“Charter 77” and the response 
of the Prague government to those 
individuals who sought to petition 
it peacefully is a sad commentary 
on Czechoslovak political realities. 
It is a mark of the weakness of 
the regime that the leaders feel 
they cannot afford to deal with 
these individuals other than by 
prosecution and internal or ex- 
ternal exile. Only a massive move- 
ment toward national conciliation 
by the present holders of power 
can heal the wounds sustained by 
the Czechoslovak body politic in 
the last decade. 

Recent Czechoslovak history 
has been well covered by a vast 
body of literature, of which the 
seven works reviewed here are 
but a random sampling. Skilling 
reports (p. 891) close to 600 
books dealing with the Prague 
Spring published in the West alone 
and an additional 1,000 articles 
in the Czech and Slovak lan- 
guages. 

Events in Czechoslovakia will 
continue to absorb observers. The 
country’s position between and 
astraddle diverse forces guaran- 
tees that nothing is as certain as 
change. The present piercing still- 
ness can only be viewed as pre- 
lude to the next sweep of events. 
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By James T. Vincent 


Mindszenty Remembered 


_JOZSEF CARDINAL MINDSZENTY. 
Memoirs. New York, NY, Mac- 
millan Publishing Co., Inc., 1974. 


IT IS REGRETTABLE, if under- 
standable in the context of inter- 
national politics, that the personal 
and pastoral qualities of a contro- 
versial political and religious fig- 
ure should recede from view in 
the effort to appraise his part in 
the evolving relationship between 
Church and State in Eastern Eu- 
rope. The travail and ultimate 
exile of the late Primate of Hun- 
gary, Jozsef Cardinal Mindszenty, 
provide a case in point. 

Born in 1892 of farmer stock 
in a village in Western Hungary, 
Mindszenty spent a quarter cen- 
tury in local parish work before 
being thrust suddenly into na- 
tional prominence—and_interna- 
tional controversy—in the after- 
math of World War Il. Mindszenty 
was elevated to the Hungarian 
Primacy in 1945, evidently on the 
basis of his strong anti-Nazi rec- 
ord, but was soon caught up in 
the escalating conflict between the 
Church and communist authori- 
ties. His stubborn opposition to 
the regime’s growing encroach- 
ments on popular religious free- 
doms and prerogatives led, in 
February 1949, to a spectacular 
show trial, at which the Cardinal 
was charged with “treason,” “es- 
pionage,” and “foreign currency 
speculation.” Originally sentenced 


to life imprisonment, a punish- 
ment later commuted to an indefi- 
nite “house arrest,” he was finally 
released during the 1956 Hun- 
garian revolution, but after less 
than a week at liberty, he sought 
refuge in the American Embassy 
in Budapest as Soviet forces re- 
entered the city. 

For the next 15 years Cardinal 
Mindszenty remained in the em- 
bassy, refusing opportunities for 
safe passage to the West, present- 
ing to many a symbol of courage 
and fortitude, while serving as a 
constant if diminishing source of 
conflict in Hungary’s relations 
with the Vatican and the United 
States. Negotiations between the 
Vatican and the Hungarian gov- 
ernment finally resulted in Car- 
dinal Mindszenty’s departure from 
Budapest in September 1971 for 
Rome and then Vienna, where he 
lived until his death in May 1975. 

The difficulties which Cardinal 
Mindszenty posed for a Vatican 
intent on improving relations with 
the governments in Eastern Eu- 
rope did not disappear with the 
Primate’s arrival in the West—as 
seems evident from the tortured 
path the Cardinal’s Memoirs tra- 
versed before publication. In a 
review of the German edition of 
the Memoirs,’ Hansjakob Stehle 
draws attention to the radical edit- 


1 Erinnerungen, Berlin, Propylaen-Verlag, 
1974. 
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ing of the original manuscript, 
which, he suggests, was reduced 
by “several thousand pages.” The 
final chapter, which describes the 
Cardinal’s departure in 1971 from 
the American Embassy, appar- 
ently was cut from more than 
200 to 19 pages. 

Indeed, the first thing that 
struck this reviewer was the brev- 
ity of the Memoirs, made all the 
more evident by their staccato, 
disconnected chapters. While 
taste and publishing habits today 
clearly do not favor multivolume 
publications, the Memoirs never- 
theless stand out as a prodigy of 
compression — especially when 
one considers the several bulky 
volumes of manuscript, much 
written in the Cardinal’s minute 
handwriting, which had accumu- 
lated in the Embassy vault. This 
reviewer suspects a seesaw strug- 
gle occurred between Cardinal 
Mindszenty, on the one hand, and 
his editors and publishers (and 
probably the Vatican), on the 
other, in the interval between the 
Primate’s September 1971 depar- 
ture from Hungary and publication 
of the Memoirs three years later. 
In view of the importance which 
the Cardinal attached to early 
publication, the mass of written 
material already on hand when he 
left the Embassy, and the strength 
of his convictions whatever the 
Ta trl El an a 


2 Die Zeit (Hamburg), Nov. 29, 1974. 
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issue, the struggle was presum- 
ably severe. 

If this conjecture is accurate, 
it would account for a desiccated 
quality in the writing. Much of 
the “juice” has been squeezed 
out, doubtless in the interest of 
moderation and credibility as well 
as of brevity. This is not to suggest 
that anything essential has been 
cut, yet this reviewer regrets that 
the editing was not a bit less 
prudent. 

For the moderate tone of the 
Memoirs tends to conceal what 
this observer regarded as the 
Cardinal’s most essential and en- 
dearing quality—his innocence, 
which included a large measure 
of indiscretion and a lack of 
worldly wisdom. This was at once 
his strength and a grave weak- 
ness. He was farthest removed 
from a “diplomat,” in the stereo- 
typed sense of that word—i.e., 
one who will not or cannot think, 
express oneself, or act directly. 
The Cardinal liked to project an 
image of political sophistication, 
and certainly his thought proc- 
esses could be complicated 
enough. But they were usually too 
convoluted to be genuinely sophis- 
ticated. A provincial quality—a 
kind of Kirchturmspolitik—overlay 
the whole. His mask of shrewd- 
ness could not conceal the tower- 
ing political innocence expressed, 
for example, in his almost other- 
worldly reply to the greetings 
from the Hungarian government 
on the occasion of his elevation 
to the Primacy in 1945: 


Many thanks for the warm con- 
gratulations. The highest consti- 
tutional authority of the country 
stands ready to serve his native 
land. (Memoirs, p. 36) 

Of course, observers less 
swayed by affection for the Cardi- 


nal might cite his reply instead as 
evidence of arrogance and politi- 
cal incorrigibility. And indeed it 
is not difficult to sense, even in 
the Cardinal’s own account of the 
1945-48 period in Hungary, the 
blank dismay and incomprehen- 
sion of moderate political ele- 
ments when confronted with the 
Primate’s totally uncompromising 
refusal to come to terms with 
them in the interest of a united 
front against the ineluctable com- 
munist advance. Much respected 
Catholic opinion both in and out- 
side of Hungary felt it was Mind- 
szenty’s duty—in the early post- 
war years and during his briefer 
interval of freedom in 1956— 
not only to make common cause 
with noncommunist forces, but 
even to try to find some modus 
vivendi with the communists and 
thus make it more difficult for 
the latter to accomplish their pur- 
poses. For the most important 
thing, in this view, was for the 
Church to survive as intact as 
possible. According to his critics, 
the Cardinal should have tacked 
and accommodated. 

But this is a pointless debate, 
for the Cardinal was by nature in- 
capable of such a course. He was 
a dogmatic romanticist, often 
childlike in his political concepts, 
really no fair game for Matyas 
Rakosi as the latter drew the net 
tight around the Primate during 
1948. 

At the same time, would a 
more flexible style on the Cardi- 
nal’s part have achieved a better 
outcome? Would political sophisti- 
cation have materially affected 
the course of events? This re- 
viewer doubts it. A more politi- 
cally skilled Cardinal might have 
strung out the process, but surely 
he could not have reversed it. 
The reviewer has never. found 
persuasive the familiar compari- 
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son—which Stehle also makes to 
Mindszenty’s disadvantage® 
with Poland and Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski, for the two Church 
leaders faced different social and 
political conditions. Still, this is 
a debate to which there is no 
completely satisfying answer. 


—— 


IN THE CHAPTER dealing with his 
departure from the American 
Embassy, the Cardinal writes that 
he was motivated by the impres- 
sion that “the United States Gov- 
ernment, in view of the changed 
situation and in consideration of 
my age, regarded my leaving the 
Embassy as desirable” (p. 232). 
It is, of course, true that Ameri- 
can Officials, particularly those in 
Budapest who dealt with the 
Cardinal on a daily basis, were 
continually concerned over the 
practical problems that would 
likely arise if the Cardinal were 
taken seriously ill. As the Cardinal 
grew older, this concern increased 
and naturally was conveyed to 
the Vatican. 

In fact, the Embassy staff took 
this question seriously enough to} 
devise and rehearse in 1970 or 
1971 a scenario (given the rather 
flippant title “Red Beanie |’— 
an allusion to the Cardinal’s 
zucchetto) which began with a 
sudden, grave deterioration of the 


Cardinal’s health. There were 
simulated inputs from various 
sources: the State Department, | 


the White House, the Defense De- 
partment (regarding possible pro- 
vision of a military aircraft to fly! 
the Cardinal out of Hungary for 
medical treatment), the Vatican, | 
the Hungarian government, and, | 
most important, the Cardinal him-| 
self. Even dummy _ telegraphic 
traffic was drafted. 

It was doubtless a_ rather 


3 Ibid. 


amateurish exercise as far as 
serious gaming goes, and the fact 
that the Cardinal occasionally 
walked past the table at which 
one team was playing gave the 
game a slightly surrealist air. 
While the Embassy never in- 
formed the State Department of 
the game, either before or after, 
one salient fact emerged from it. 
It was clear that in the case of 
real illness the ambassador or 
chargé would probably have to 
take decisions, most likely on per- 
sonal responsibility, of consider- 
able delicacy and political reach. 
The primary and ultimate consid- 
eration would be to save the 
Cardinal’s life, and this might 
conceivably involve, for example, 
moving him out of the Embassy 
against his will to Hungarian 
medical facilities. This, of course, 
was not a pleasant prospect. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, how- 
ever, the Cardinal is in error on 
a crucial point. The Cardinal re- 
calls that when he wrote Presi- 
dent Nixon, shortly after receiv- 
ing the Vatican emissaries in the 
summer of 1971, and asked the 
President if he might remain in 
the Embassy, the latter instead 


_ recommended that | bow to 
my fate. Despite the courtesy of 
the tone | realized from the Presi- 
dent’s reply that from now on | 
would actually be an unwanted 
guest in the Embassy. | therefore 
had only the alternative of leaving 
the Embassy, and by that act sur- 
rendering to the political police, 
or leaving the country for the 
West, as the Pope desired.” (pp. 
234-35) 


The Cardinal thus makes the 
President’s reply the key factor in 
his decision to accede to the 
Vatican’s urgings that he leave, 
and he implies that had the 
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President invited him to stay on 
in the Embassy, he would have 
done so. 

This account does not square 
with the reviewer’s recollection of 
events on the spot. It is true, of 
course, that Washington preferred 
the Cardinal to go, but for the 
practical reasons given above 
rather than because, as the Cardi- 
nal states elsewhere (p. 235), US 
authorities thought ‘I stood in the 
way of the policy of détente” (an 
issue dealt with below). At the 
same time, it must have seemed 
elementary domestic _ political 
logic for the Nixon administration 
—and, indeed for any administra- 
tion—to remain strictly neutral 
in the matter and to make an 
absolutely clear public record 
that the crucial decision remained 
entirely in the Cardinal’s own 
hands. 

The reviewer is somewhat at a 
loss to explain the Cardinal’s ver- 
sion. One plausible explanation is 
that the Cardinal may have willed 
himself to imagine that the US 
was the real driving force in the 
effort to persuade him to leave 
Hungary. The Cardinal’s attitude 
toward the United States was 
highly ambivalent. Although he 
was genuinely grateful for the 
hospitality he was accorded at the 
Embassy and for other support 
which he received from various 
American sources, he neverthe- 
less had deep misgivings about 
US policy, a concern which grew 
out of what he saw as Woodrow 
Wilson’s post-World War | “be- 
trayal” of Hungary at Trianon, 
Franklin Roosevelt’s “betrayal” of 
Fast and Central Europe at Yalta, 
and other postwar American “sur- 
renders”—during the Hungarian 
revolution in 1956, the construc- 
tion of the Berlin wall in 1961, 
and the Warsaw Pact invasion of 
Czechoslovakia in August 1968. 
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Perhaps he instinctively expected 
yet another US “surrender” in 
his own case. 

As for the Cardinal’s supposed 
“standing in the way of détente,” 
it is doubtless the case that his 
continued presence in the Em- 
bassy was an obstacle to improv- 
ing US-Hungarian relations. The 
reviewer suspects that each US 
minister, ambassador, or chargé 
in Budapest during the years of 
the Cardinal’s residence in the 
Embassy entertained hopes that 
he might be the one to achieve a 
breakthrough and bring about the 
Cardinal’s departure. 

Still, the point should not be 
exaggerated. The tenor of US- 
Hungarian relations was by no 
means determined solely by the 
Cardinal’s presence in the Em- 
bassy. If in the period following 
the 1956 revolution it clearly was 
a major factor, its importance 
tended to diminish with the pass- 
ing of years. By the time the 
Cardinal did leave, few on either 
the US or the Hungarian side 
imagined that his departure 
would effect a quantum leap in 
bilateral relations. Rather, the 
general approach, which the 
Embassy developed from the late 
1960’s on, stressed informally the 
discredit that would fall on the 
Hungarian regime if it failed to 
work out an orderly, dignified 
solution for the Cardinal’s depar- 
ture, thus compelling the prelate 
to remain in the Embassy and die 
there. It was pointed out that this 
would be an unseemly way for the 
Cardinal to end his days and an 
offense against Hungarian popu- 
lar feelings, for despite the Cardi- 
nal’s past role and the regime’s 
view of him, his status as nominal 
head of the Hungarian Catholic 
Church could not be ignored. 

It would no doubt be an exag- 
geration to claim that this line of 
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argument was decisive with the 
Hungarian government. The mu- 
tual interest between the Vatican 
and Budapest in effecting a gen- 
eral improvement of relations, 
which the Cardinal’s departure 
might significantly ease, was 
doubtless a more salient factor 
from the regime’s perspective. 
Yet it seemed that the Embassy’s 
line of argument did not fall on 
entirely unheeding listeners. 

Finally, there is no doubt in the 
reviewer’s mind -that the Cardinal 
would have preferred to stay in 
the Embassy indefinitely, even 
until his death. In the last resort, 
Only severe pressure from the 
Vatican was capable of moving 
him, and it was not easy even at 
that. But obedience to Rome was 
axiomatic with him. It was the 
one opening in an otherwise very 
tough defense, and, in retrospect, 
once Rome chose to press this 
vulnerability, the Cardinal was 
bound to comply. Still, it should 
be added that those watching the 
course of events close at hand 
remained uncertain about the out- 
come until a fairly late stage. The 
Cardinal gave the impression of 
different intentions at various 
points and sometimes appeared 
to throw his departure into doubt 
by raising new conditions. This 
was probably tactical, however, 
for he must have known in his 
innermost counsels that for him, 
a model of orthodoxy, there was 
no real choice. 


IT IS A’commonplace to charac- 
terize the Cardinal’s life from the 
end of World War II until his death 
in 1975 as a great human 
tragedy, and by almost any stand- 
ard such a judgment is war- 
ranted. There was crushing defeat 
for the Church in Hungary and 
for him personally at the hands 
of the communist regime. The 


Church lost not only its property 
and other wealth, but also its 
deep, traditional hold on nearly 
every facet of Hungarian society. 
The Cardinal himself surrendered 
great personal and political pow- 
er, while suffering degradation at 
the hands of brutal police offi- 
cials, public humiliation and 
obloquy, and long years of im- 
prisonment. Then, there were the 
brief hopes of 1956, only to be 
followed by their cruel frustration 
and, for him, the additional years 
of restriction and inactivity in the 
American Embassy. Finally, he 
was faced with exile from Hun- 
gary and—the last, most crushing 
blow—his removal from the 
Primacy by Pope Paul VI. These 
are the obvious aspects of 
tragedy. Yet, for this reviewer, 
there were other, perhaps equally 
essential elements. 

One element was simply the 
elevation of the Cardinal to the 
Primacy in the first place. While 
the Vatican was doubtless moti- 
vated in large part by Cardinal 
Mindszenty’s strong  anti-Nazi 
record, the wisdom of that de- 
cision—here again, with the 
benefit of hindsight—is open to 
question. 

For the Cardinal, as is evident 
from his own witness, was pecu- 
liarly unsuited to the high respon- 
sibilities thrust upon him. Per- 
haps no one else in the Hungarian 
Catholic hierarchy was suitable 
either, and his was an appoint- 
ment faute de mieux. But it is 
clear that this Primate was basic- 
ally still a country parish priest, 
with little idea of how to tackle 
the post-World War Il interna- 
tional complexities, other than by 
challenging head-on any inroad 
upon Church authorty. The 
Memoirs reveal that the Cardinal 
felt happiest and most self-confi- 
dent during his long years— 
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spanning more than a quarter of 
a century—of provincial parish 
building and pastoral work in 
Zalaegerszeg. (It was remarkable 
how often in conversation he 
returned to this period.) His ele- 
vation to the bishopric of 
Veszprem took him out of the 
framework he knew best, while 
the archibisphopric of Esztergom 
demanded talents he simply did 
not have. 

The reviewer surmises that the 
Cardinal’s greatest tragedy, how- 
ever, was his decision to seek 
refuge in the American Embassy 
in 1956. That decision did not 
suit his temperament, which was 
heroic and romantic, and it would 
have been more in character for 
him to have ended his days de- 
fying Russian tanks. Certainly 
death had little terror for him. On 
this point, then, the reviewer 
takes issue with the judgment of 
Stehle, who suggests, in effect, 
that the Cardinal sought refuge 
in the Embassy because, given 
his past sufferings, he was unable 
to face the prospect of further 
hardships.* While this inference 
is not unreasonable, the reviewer 
believes it unconvincing. Rather 
more telling, it can be argued, 
are the constant references in the 
Memoirs to the theme of martyr- 
dom. One of the Cardinal’s most 
admired heroes, whose example 
is cited frequently, was Bishop 
Vilmos Apor of Gyor, who was shot 
at the door of his church by Rus- 
sian troops in 1945 when he tried 
to protect the women of the town 
who had taken refuge there. This 
preoccupation with martyrdom 
suggests not lack of courage on 
the Primate’s part but frustration 
at his not being able to make the 
ultimate sacrifice himself. 

Thus, the real tragedy of Cardi- 

4 Ibid. 


nal Mindszenty, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, is that he was a martyr 
manqué. He suffered quasi- 
martyrdom at the hands of the 
regime in the form of his arrest, 
show trial, and imprisonment in 
1949, and he had the chance in 
1956 to die on the streets of 
Budapest and go into Hungarian 
history and the annals of the 
church as hero and martyr. But 
he did not do so, perhaps because 
he hoped that the end was not 
imminent, that Hungary would 
somehow escape Soviet domina- 
tion in the aftermath of the revo- 
lution, and that he would have a 
key role to play. If this was indeed 
the Cardinal’s motivation in seek- 
ing refuge in the Embassy, he 
must have regretted it bitterly in 
the succeeding years as memory 
of the revolution faded and he 
himself was forgotten and de- 
prived of any influence in affairs. 
The fate of a martyr manqué is 
\not a happy one. 


IT STRIKES THIS reviewer forci- 
bly that, despite the extent of 
self-revelation in the Memoirs, 
some important aspects of the 
Cardinal’s character nevertheless 
fail to emerge clearly. American 
Embassy representatives in Buda- 
pest were frequently the object 
of commiseration from diplomatic 
colleagues who, not without a cer- 
tain Schadenfreude, were apt to 
enlarge on the difficulties that the 
Cardinal’s presence entailed for 
the Embassy. In fact, the sympa- 
thy was somewhat misplaced, and 
here an important distinction 
should be made between the 
Cardinal in his personal capacity 
and as public figure. Most people 
assumed that his intransigence 
in Church-State matters carried 
over into personal relations, and 
it was this extrapolation which 
underlay the expressions of sym- 
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pathy. But nothing could have 
been farther from the truth. 

The Cardinal privately was the 
least demanding of men. He 
possessed all the traditional 
Hungarian finesse in personal re- 
lations. His personal needs— 
for food and drink, clothing, and 
services—were the simplest. 
Plain Hungarian meals, prepared 
by a small, faithful group of 
Hungarian women who doubled 
as Embassy snack bar cooks, and 
served on coarse china, were 
brought up from the basement 
kitchen and handed over on the 
third floor to be taken to the 
Cardinal in his quarters by an 
American member of the staff. 
The Cardinal, daily permitted him- 
self about a quarter of a small 
bottle of beer and one cigar, cut 
in two (he smoked a_ popular 
American brand). On the occa- 
sional visits of Francis Cardinal 
Kénig of Vienna, the American 
ladies in the Embassy might offer 
a fancier meal, served on good 
china, with silver, fine glassware, 
flowers on the table, and a decent 
wine. They felt that Cardinal 
Mindszenty should be seen enter- 
taining in a manner proper to his 
station and that it would reflect 
adversely on the Embassy if his 
modest, everyday standards of 
cuisine and service were imposed 
on his distinguished visitor. The 
Cardinal put up with the extra 
attentions with as good grace as 
possible, for he was incapable of 
impoliteness to those he felt were 
trying to render him a kindness. 
Still, it often seemed that he was 
uncomfortable with the fuss and 
was relieved to be able to return 
to his usual more modest way of 
living, once his visitor had left. 


IN THE REVIEWER’S memory of 
the Cardinal, the latter’s personal 
traits stand out more sharply than 
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do the political and policy issues 
with which the Primate was in- 
extricably bound. Perhaps this has 
proved a disability, to the extent 
that this review has tended to 
focus on the individual, rather 
than on the Cardinal as church- 
man and political figure. On the 
other hand, the Cardinal’s place 
in history is already well docu- 
mented, while his personal quali- 
ties have been less clearly de- 
fined. 

Thus, it seems appropriate to 
end with a few of the reviewer's 
more personal recollections: The 
Cardinal’s deep emotion when his 
small American congregation sur- 
prised him at Christmas midnight 
mass by singing in Hungarian the 
traditional hymn,  ‘“Pasztorok, 
Pasztorok.” His handing out choc- 
olate candy to the small children 
of Embassy families after Sunday 
mass, and his somewhat discon- 
certing habit of pinching the 
children smartly on the cheek 
while doing so. A birthday party 
for the Cardinal which the Em- 
bassy staff arranged in the snack 
bar, complete with cake and 
candles. His pleasure at receiving 
a bunch of wild flowers which 
someone had picked for him in 
the Buda Hills. His ill humor over 
the annual ceremony at the Soviet 
War Memorial in the square in 
front of the Embassy (he habitu- 
ally kept closed the shutter on the 
window that looked directly out 
on the monument, which he could 
not abide). His excessively long 
Sunday sermons — the longest 
during the reviewer’s residence at 
the Embassy was clocked at just 
short of 45 minutes. His sudden 
flashes of humor. His habit during 
his evening walk, escorted by an 
Embassy officer in the small, 
dreary, inner Embassy courtyard, 
of deliberately raising his voice to 
make a point critical of the regime 
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for the benefit of the Hungarians 
possibly listening (the courtyard 
had Embassy walls on three sides 
and Hungarian apartments on the 
fourth). The wailing, screeching 
sound when the Cardinal turned 
up the volume of the radio in his 
quarters to drown out any Hun- 
garian monitoring of conversation 
(it also usually impeded intelligi- 
ble discourse in the room itself). 

Finally one last vignette de- 
serves to be recorded. A few days 
before he left the Embassy, the 
Cardinal asked rather formally if 
he could consult with an Embassy 
officer on a matter of urgency. 
The officer in question wondered 
whether the Cardinal had not 
changed his mind again about 
leaving. When the Cardinal paid 


his visit, it indeed appeared that 
he might have done so, for he 
began by saying that he had seri- 
ous misgivings about leaving his 
Embassy parish. The parish would 
now be without the ministrations 
of an English-speaking priest, he 
warned. It was not enough for the 
members of the congregation to 
be able to go to mass in a Hun- 
garian church; the essential thing 
was for them to have weekly in- 
struction in their own language. 
He evidently had pondered the 
matter at length and had reached 
the conclusion that the Embassy 
should approach the Hungarian 
government with a request that 
an English-speaking priest be per- 
mitted to come into the Embassy 
to say Sunday mass after the 


Cardinal himself had left. It was 
clear that the Cardinal attached§ 
special importance to this sug- 
gestion which in the circum-§ 
stances, as might be imagined, 
struck the Embassy officer as 
bizarre in the extreme. 

The incident underscored at 
once the Cardinal’s remoteness 
from realities and the pastoral 
sense which was central to his) 
whole being. He was narrow, 
stubborn, obtuse, tough-minded, 
yet warm-hearted and of great 
personal charm. It was not diffi- 
cult to disagree with him or criti- 
cize his judgment. It was also 
impossible, for the reviewer at 
least, not to feel a deep affection 
for a simple, brave, tormented 
man and priest. 


Djilas: Odyssey of a Revolutionary 


By Dennis Reinhartz 


MILOVAN DJILAS. Land Without 
Justice. New York, NY, Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, 1958. 
MILOVAN DJILAS. Memoir of a 
Revolutionary. New York, NY, 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
1973. 

MILOVAN DJILAS. Wartime. New 
York, NY, Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, 1977. 

MILOVAN DJILAS. Parts of a 
Lifetime. Ed. by Michael and 
Deborah Milenkovitch. New 
York, NY, Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, 1975. 


THE YUGOSLAV — revolution— 
from its early stirrings in the 
1920’s and 1930’s during the 
royal dictatorship, through the 
hardfought victorious Partisan 
Campaigns against Fascism in 
World War Il and the dark days 
of the successful separation from 
the Soviet sphere of influence in 
1948, to the movement into self- 
management and nonalignment— 
is one of the major chapters in 
the history of communism. Like 
many of the national epics of the 
20th century which now stand as 
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classic monuments to human 
courage and sacrifice, the drama 
of the fashioning of today’s com- 
munist Yugoslavia was often one} 
of heroic grappling,  striking| 
achievement, and stark disap-: 
pointment, acted out in a perva-| 
sive atmosphere of cruelty, vio- 
lence, and horror. The sought- 
after goals of national liberation, 
ideological purity, and human 
freedom frequently were in con- 
flict with each other and were 
severely chastened by the fury 
of the revolutionary process—and 


were thereby altered. But the in- 
dividual costs were far greater. 
Many lives were shattered in 
organizing the revolution; large 
numbers of people were killed 
during World War Il; and_ still 
others were destroyed when the 
revolution they had helped to 
create was institutionalized and 
began to devour its own. 

Milovan Djilas—soldier, states- 
man, writer, and philosopher—is 
one of the best known Yugoslav 
revolutionaries consumed by com- 
| munism. The first three published 


installments of his autobiography - 


| —Land Without Justice, Memoir 
of a Revolutionary, and Wartime 
—and the previously unpublished 
related material in the anthology 
Parts of a Lifetime provide a rare 
opportunity to view a_ national 
communist revolution from its in- 
ception to its initial success and 
translation into an actual state 
system through the experiences 
and thoughts of one of its most 
prominent founding fathers. Per- 
haps more important, these four 
volumes offer an account of a 
visionary interacting with his 
times and of his intellectual 
odyssey from youthful idealistic 
romanticism to Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, Stalinism, Titoism, and, cur- 
rently, a combination of what he 
refers to as “existential human- 
ism” and “democratic socialism.” 
In a much broader sense Djilas’ 
story is also one of the failure of 
a totalitarian idea and the system 
spawned by it to establish their 
supremacy over an individual. 
Land Without Justice is a 
unique, intricate, and personal 
work and the most literary of the 
four. It is first the story of the 
opening years (1911-28) of Djilas’ 
life. But it is also the story of his 
clan, the Djilasi, sketched back 
to their historical-legendary ori- 
gins, and the story of Monte-, 
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negro. Unlike Memoir of a Revolu- 
tionary or Wartime, Land Without 
Justice is extremely rich in Monte- 
negrin motifs. In fact, it is more 
about Djilas’ beloved homeland 
than about Djilas himself. But 
while Land Without Justice is a 
“‘oersonal-lyric-epic-story,” it also 
“is by a politician and has some 
political motives.” Whereas the 
initial chapters provide the rude 
setting, the center stone is Djilas’ 
youth. His account is a case study 
of the tortuous and sometimes 
brutal modernization of a Balkan 
rustic during World War | and the 
1920's. 

Although Land Without Justice, 
Memoir of a Revolutionary, and 
Wartime are three volumes of 
reminiscences about the same 
life, they are three different books 
dealing with three different seg- 
ments of that life. Memoir of a 
Revolutionary covers the years 
1928-41, from Djilas’ entrance 
into Belgrade University, through 
the era of the Great Depression 
and the turbulence of the 1930’s, 
Djilas’ imprisonment under the 
royal dictatorship, and his exist- 
ence as a professional revolu- 
tionary, to the outbreak of World 
War Il and the Yugoslav Partisan- 
revolutionary struggle. This book 
is especially valuable because it 
provides some deep personal in- 
sights by a major participant into 
the events, individuals, strategies, 
and emotions that generated the 
successful Yugoslav revolution. 
Memoir of a Revolutionary is a 
primer on communist revolution, 
in which the author attempts to 
recapture, often with notable 
success, some of his own highly 
politicized feelings of times past 
and ideas changed or rejected. 

Wartime continues from where 
Memoir of a Revolutionary leaves 
off, and relates Djilas’ years as a 
leader of the Partisan struggle in 


ral 


occupied Yugoslavia from the 
German invasion of the Soviet 
Union in June 1941 to the Ger- 
man surrender in May 1945. 
Djilas recounts his participation 
in major events from the early 
armed resistance in Montenegro 
and Serbia, through the fruitless 
Partisan negotiations with the 
Germans and Italians and the 
desperate hours of the fourth and 
fifth Fascist offensives in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina and Montenegro, to 
the bitter-sweet liberation of Bel- 
grade and the final victories in 
Croatia and Slovenia. Djilas’ first 
two diplomatic missions to the 
Soviet Union and his startling 
encounters with Stalin, so vividly 
described in Conversations with 
Stalin,’ also are detailed. 

Concurrently, Djilas presents 
numerous’ highly personalized 
portraits of Josip Broz (Tito), 
Edvard Kardelj, Aleksandar Ran- 
kovic, Mosha Pijade, and other 
leaders of the Yugoslav revolution. 
Interestingly, these are often 
somewhat guarded. Yet at various 
junctures in the book Djilas does 
not hesitate to voice his dis- 
pleasure with lesser figures whom 
he was close to during the war 
and who turned against him in 
1954. When questioned recently 
about his rather naive kindness 
toward those top leaders who 
were his close comrades and then 
overthrew him and continue to 
vilify him publicly in the press 
and their own published mem- 
oirs,? Djilas responded simply 
that Wartime contains “only truth, 
not kindness.” * 


i 


1 Conversations with Stalin, New York, 
NY, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1962. 

2 See, for example, Svetozar Vukmanovic- 
Tempo, Revolucija koja tece: memoari 
(The Ongoing Revolution: Memoirs), 2 
vols. Belgrade, Komunist, 1971. 

3 Personal interview with Milovan Djilas 
in Belgrade, June 11, 1977. 
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During the war Djilas also suf- 
fered many personal misfortunes: 
friends and family members per- 
ished, his first marriage began to 
disintegrate, and his faith in the 
Soviet Union and Stalin was 
shaken. But throughout the hard 
times Djilas was sustained by his 
idealism and vision of a commu- 
nist Yugoslavia. Wartime is more 
massive and concentrated and 
better documented than the pre- 
ceding two volumes of Djilas’ 
memoirs. He is chronicling the 
Yugoslav revolution, and, notwith- 
standing the loss of confidence in 
communism and the persecution 
and humiliation which he has 
suffered since, he remains a 
Yugoslav patriot and is unashamed 
of his part in the great national 
epic struggle. 

At present Djilas is completing 
the fourth volume of his autobiog- 
raphy. Tentatively entitled Party 
State, it will concentrate on the 
significant developments in his 
life and in Yugoslavia during 
1945-67—e.g., the establishment 
of postwar Yugoslavia, its conflict 
with the Soviet Union, Djilas’ fall 
from grace into a state of heresy, 
and his subsequent imprison- 
ments. At least until this volume’s 
publication, Parts of a Lifetime 
has special value, for in addition 
to selected excerpts from Djilas’ 
better-known writings and trans- 
lations of his prewar literary and 
political works, it contains critical 
source materials in print for the 
first time concerning Djilas’ dis- 
sent. Undoubtedly, the most im- 
portant of these are ‘Nordic 
Dream” (pp. 238-64)—a dramatic 
revealing essay written, and ex- 
plaining his state of mind, at the 
time of his official condemnation 
in January 1954—and his “Jail 
Diary” for 1958-61 and 1962-66 
(pp. 105-26 and 265-99). 


DESPITE THE flexibility that 
Djilas’ former comrades-in-arms 
like Tito, Kardelj, and others have 
demonstrated by their ideological 
innovativeness and apparent will- 
ingness to experiment with com- 
munism, Djilas remains the only 
true visionary of the surviving 
leadership of the Yugoslav revo- 
lution. Through the upheavals of 
his childhood and the sufferings 
and dislocation of his youth, his 
idealism grew, only to be tem- 
pered, tested, and retested during 
World War Il and the cold war by 
enemies, adversary covisionaries, 
and alleged friends. Although he 
altered his viewpoint about the 
best means of achieving his final 
objective several times, the objec- 
tive never changed. In “Jail Diary” 
he recorded the following realiza- 
tion: 


History is not only created by the 
victors, but also by vanquished 
visionaries. Although | am not a 
creator of history, | am one of 
the visionaries—one of the small- 
est and least significant ones. (p. 
289) 


Now, matured, more assured, 
and confronted by like circum- 
stances, Djilas faces the future 
with the same hopes and deter- 
mination that first energized him 
half a century ago. He endures as 
a tireless champion of the indi- 
vidual. For Djilas, human rights 
long has been a basic issue. But 
the belief that “man is_ all-im- 
portant” largely continues to be 
a utopian illusion at this critical 
juncture for human civilization, 
where the individual stands for 


less and less against global 
“isms,” processes, and_ struc- 
tures. 


At present Djilas is committed 
to a form of democratic socialism 
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stressing permissiveness toward 
human individualism, as an anti 
dote to communist bureaucratic 
despotism. Democratic socialis 

differs substantially from con 
temporary social democracy ji 
that the aim of the latter is to re 
form capitalism, whereas the ai 

of the former is to reform com 
munism. As Djilas explained in 4 
recently published article, “demo 
cratic socialism should stand fo 
greater security for the individual 
better organized production, 4 
fairer sharing, and—seen as 4 
whole—a more rational society.” 
He also believes that Europe has 
already entered the era of demo 
cratic socialism and that Euro 
communism is an important fac 
tor contributing to the transforma 
tion taking place. 

Milovan Djilas epitomizes the 
individual cast into insurrectio 
and has offered himself selfless 
for almost 50 years. He is a trans 
cendent revolutionary, and while 
his autobiography is written wit 
flare, it is. without pretense on 
bitterness. In these four books he 
proffers no excuses or apologies 
for his conduct or his times, onl 
insight. To Djilas, 


The twilight of the ideologies does 
not mean an end to Utopia. The 
are not the same—though ever 
ideology contains ‘within itself 
something of a Utopia—for Uto 
pias are enthusiasm and impulse 
in the struggle for good and for 
happiness of men and of nations.} 
New Utopias will be born inspired 
by the cosmic potential of man- 
kind.° : 


4 Milovan Djilas, ‘‘Where Is Eurocom- 
munism Leading?”. Playboy Deutschland 
(Hamburg), June 1977, p. 181. 

5 Milovan Djilas, “There'll Be Many 
Different Communisms in 1984,” The New 
York Times Magazine, March 23, 1969, p. 140 
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now a global phenomenon. While 
the largest volume of publications 
on the area still originates in the 
United States and Canada, in- 
creasing numbers of scholars in 
Western Europe and in other parts 
of the world have entered the 
field. Indicative of this trend are 
the four books under review on 
the economies of Eastern Europe 
—two of which were written by a 
French scholar, one by a Dutch- 
man, and one by an Australian. 

It was interesting to see how 
these authors—all of whom, one 
might suspect, have had either 
direct exposure to, or close con- 
tact with, the communist world— 
would approach their subjects. 
Their works tend to confirm the 
reviewer's impression that, by and 
large, non-American social sci- 
entists (be they economists, soci- 


ologists, or political scientists) 
favor a more historical and de- 


_scriptive approach than that em- 


ployed by their more analytical 
counterparts in the Western hemi- 
sphere. Each of the volumes deals 
with various aspects of Soviet or 
East European economic life from 
a basically historical-descriptive 
perspective. It is unfortunate to 
have to report that for the most 
part, these features have been 
discussed and analyzed before in 
a superior fashion by a number 
of other writers. 

The first of the two selections 
by Ms. Lavigne is essentially a de- 
scription of the socialist econo- 
mies of the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe and an account of 
their performance since the end 
of World War Il. One may ques- 
tion the utility of translating this 
1970 work into English in 1974, 
especially since there already 
were available a number of ex- 
cellent English-language sources 
on the topic.’ Despite the trans- 
lator’s claim that the author had 
Ase ge te Sh 

1 Outstanding examples are the three 
compendia of papers published under the 
auspices of the Joint Economic Committee 
of the US Congress: Economic 
Developments in Countries of Eastern 
Europe, Washington, DC, US Government 
Printing Office, 1970; Reorientation 
and Commercial Relations of the 
Economies of Eastern Europe, Washington, 
DC, US Government Printing Office, 1974; 
and East European Economies Post-Helsinki, 


Washington, DC, US Government Printing 
Office, 1977. 
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since 1970 “revised the book and 
brought both statistical material 
and commentary up to date,” one 
is struck by the fact that nearly 
all the statistical data in the study 
appear to go back to the mid- 
1960’s—i.e., are at least ten years 
old. Moreover, most of the docu- 
mentation on the economies of 
Eastern Europe is taken from So- 
viet sources. 

The second of the works of Ms. 
Lavigne reviewed here, Le Come- 
con, is a_ fairly straightforward 
discussion of the past and present 
performance of the Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance 
(CMEA). The book apparently was 
intended as a commentary on 
the so-called “Complex Program 
of Socialist Integration” approved 
by CMEA members in 1971 and 
hailed by them as opening a new 
stage in East European economic 
cooperation. In fact, however, the 
bulk of the study is focused on 
past CMEA achievements (or 
rather, lack of them), with little 
attention being paid to the future 
of the organization. On balance, 
the book adds little to the able 
analyses of CMEA’s trials and 
tribulations provided by John 
Montias, Henry Schaefer, and M. 
C. Kaser.’ 

Lit ee 


2 John M. Montias, ‘Obstacles to the 
Economic Integration of Eastern Europe,” 
Studies in Comparative Communism 
(Los Angeles, CA), July-October 1969, pp. 
(continued on p. 74) 
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Jozef Van Brabant’s Essays on 
Planning, Trade and Integration 
in Eastern Europe is a collection 
of papers—published in a variety 
of West European journals be- 
tween 1970 and 1974—on vari- 
ous aspects of CMEA policies such 
as trade, planning, banking, and 
price formation. The author is a 
careful, methodical, and well- 
organized scholar, clearly very 
much at home in CMEA affairs. 
His documentation is impeccable, 
and he is also well-versed in eco- 
nomic theory and methodology. 
He is obviously fascinated with 
his topic and, unlike the other 
authors represented here, con- 
siders it his duty to ask some 
basic and often difficult ques- 
tions, which he makes a sincere 
effort to answer, albeit not always 
satisfactorily. 

As a group, Van Brabant’s 
essays suffer from one important 


shortcoming—the author’s failure. 


to suitably define the concept of 
integration. The only hint he 
provides is the following state- 
ment: “Unfortunately, until very 
recently the CMEA has not been 
set up along similar lines as, for 
example, the European Communi- 
ties (EEC). But there is very little 
doubt that the ultimate goals of 
both institutions are parallel, if 
if not exactly identical” (p. 1). 
Apart from failing to understand 
why lack of institutional congru- 
ence between the EEC and the 
CMEA should be viewed as “un- 
fortunate,” the reviewer cannot 
fathom why Van Brabant even 


38-60; Henry W. Schaefer, Comecon and 

the Politics of Integration, New York, NY, 
Praeger, 1972; M.C. Kaser, Comecon, 2nd 

rev. ed., London, Oxford University Press 
1967. Another excellent commentary, which 
appeared after Ms. Lavigne’s volume, is 

Jozef M. P. Van Brabant’s ‘‘On the Origins 
and Tasks of the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance,’”’ Osteuropa Wirtschaft 

(Stuttgart), September 1974, pp. 182-209. 


believes that the goals of the two 
Organizations are identical. Had 
Van Brabant perused the already 
fairly substantial literature on the 
theory and practice of regional 
integration, he might have avoided 
such an incomprehensible pro- 
nouncement. (More than 18 years 
ago Frederic Pryor warned us 
against comparing CMEA with the 
integrative efforts in Western 
Europe,*? an admonition that has 
stood the test of time.) 

Despite this flaw, Van Brabant’s 
essays remain a significant addi- 
tion to the slowly growing litera- 
ture on CMEA. The same, alas, 
cannot be said about Professor 
Wilczynski’s volume on_ Tech- 
nology in Comecon, which is sub- 
titled Acceleration of Technologi- 
cal Progress Through Economic 
Planning and the Market. Wilczyn- 
ski is one of the most prolific 
writers on East European eco- 
nomics (this volume makes his 


fifth book in as many years), but, | 


unfortunately, quantity does not 
seem to guarantee quality. The 
present study is long on detailed 
Statistics but short on basic eco- 
nomic analysis. Every conceivable 
piece of factual information sup- 
posedly related to the structure 
and performance of the East Euro- 
pean economies in the 1960’s 
and early 1970’s is heaped on 
the reader. Next to a_discussion 
of the problems of research and 
development, automation, and 
computerization — clearly rele- 
vant to the “acceleration of tech- 
nological progress’”—one finds a 
comparison of Soviet and Ameri- 
can strategic nuclear forces. 
While the volume may be of some 
use to a Western businessman 


3 Frederic L. Pryor, ‘‘Forms of Economic 
Cooperation in the European Communist 
Bloc: A Survey,” Soviet Studies, (Glasgow) 
October 1959, p. 180. 
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innocent of East European eco- 
nomic complexities yet eager to 
sell some equipment to CMEA 
members, it is of relatively little 
value to someone wishing to delve 
seriously into the impact of the 
“scientific-technological — revolu- 
tion” on East European economies 
and on the process of economic 
integration in the region. 


WHATEVER THEIR level of anal- 
ysis and sophistication, all four 
studies display one major weak- 
ness: they tend to treat the eco- 
nomic processes and policies in 
Eastern Europe as taking place in 
a political vacuum. To be sure, 
now and then some of the authors 
refer to Marxist-Leninist ideology 
or mention the influence of East- 
West détente, but more often than 
not they seem to do so as an after- 
thought. To read these volumes, 
one would get the feeling that the | 
frequently profound changes in | 
Eastern Europe’s economic sys- 
tems—be it the economic re- 
forms, the expansion of East- 
West trade, or other attempts to 
improve the performance of the 
national economies—were occur- 
ring autonomously and spontane- 
ously, instead of being part and 
parcel of what may be called the 
process of sociopolitical change, 
modernization, or development, in 
which a variety of factors—politi- 
cal, economic, and social—inter-' 
act. (One might add that to ignore 
the political dimension in_ this 
manner is to fall into the position 
of economic determinism, which 
implicitly flies in the face of the 
long-standing principle of the 
“primacy of politics” in commu- 
nist societies.) 

This narrowness of perspective 
on the part of the authors has un- 
fortunate consequences. For ex- 
ample, the East European eco- 
nomic reforms are discussed 


ithout taking cognizance of the 
ajor changes in the political en- 
ironment which made the at- 
empts at systemic transforma- 
ion possible in the first place. 
his is particularly true in Ms. 
Lavigne’s discussion of the Czech- 
oslovak economic reforms, prob- 
ably the most interesting attempt 
to revamp a traditional central- 
ized planned economy. They are 
described without the slightest 
reference to the crucial political 
developments in Prague between 
January and August 1968. The 
workers’ riots in Poland in De- 
cember 1970 are largely dis- 
missed without comment, despite 
the fact that these events were 
strongly conditioned by economic 
factors and in turn had their 
impact on future economic poli- 
cies. Similarly, the political tur- 
moil in Yugoslavia triggered by 
events in Croatia in the fall of 
1971 is ignored even though eco- 
nomic considerations clearly 
played a major role in stimulating 
nationality awareness in that 
country and even though the goals 
of the national groups included 
reordering of investment alloca- 
tions. Finally, Ceausescu’s eCco- 
nomic policy—reflecting a quest 
for a basis for expanded Roma- 
nian political maneuver—also gets 
short shrift from these authors. 

The conscious or unconscious 
ignoring of the process of socio- 
political change is particularly 
disappointing in the case of Wil- 
ezynski’s study. Anyone familiar 
with recent communist discus- 
sions of technological change 
could not help noticing the grow- 
ing preoccupation of East Euro- 
pean leaders with the impact of 
the “scientific-technological revo- 
lution” on their respective socie- 
ties. Frequent ex cathedra pro- 
nouncements focused on the 
concept of “developed socialist 
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society” convey a deep-seated 
sense of insecurity on the part of 
political decision-makers and 
ideologues over the possibility 
that changes in the economic 
substructure induced by scientific 
and technological progress might 
lead to embourgeoisement of so- 
cialist societies and to their con- 
vergence with Western societies, 
rather than to the creation of a 
new, higher stage on the road to 
a communist millennium. As a re- 
sult of these fears, such authori- 
ties have repeatedly stressed the 
leading role of the local Commu- 
nist parties, characterizing them 
as the only force capable of secur- 
ing the stability of the society (by 
fostering participation and “so- 
cialist democracy”) while engi- 
neering improvement of economic 
performance by taking full advan- 
tage of technological progress. 
Such a perspective gives a good 
indication that political considera- 
tions do and will affect the nature 
and pace of technological change 
in Eastern Europe, and one would 
have thought that Wilczynski 
would pay the subject more heed. 


THIS ONE-SIDED approach simply 
will not do. One cannot analyze 
and discuss economic processes 
in Eastern Europe in a credible 
and convincing fashion without 
taking account of the political 
processes occurring in the indi- 
vidual countries. For many years, 
the reviewer has been critical of 
his fellow Western political sci- 
entists who wrote at length about 
politics in Eastern Europe with 
nary a reference to the impact of 
economic development in general 
and of industrialization in par- 
ticular on the agrarian societies 
in the area. Fortunately, the situa- 
tion in political science has im- 
proved.* However, too many econ- 
omists—not just the present au- 
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thors—commit the converse sin 
of focusing too much on eco- 
nomics at the expense of politics. 

The fact remains that in ana- 
lyzing developments in Eastern 
Europe and, to some degree, in 
the Soviet Union, one should ap- 
ply a synthesizing approach which 
takes both sets of factors—eco- 
nomic and political—into con- 
sideration. It is not an impossible 
task, as evidenced by the writings 
of John Montias, who in addition 
to being a top-notch economic 
theorist is also one of the most 
perceptive observers and analysts 
of the East European political 
scene. Other economists, such as 
Alec Nove and Peter Wiles, have 
also been able to bridge the gap 
between the disciplines. 

In addition to bringing to bear 
the insights of several disciplines, 
scholars in the field of Soviet and 
East European studies should con- 
centrate less on _ producing 
lengthy and detailed descriptions 
of political, economic, and social 
processes in the region and re- 
spond to Montias’ appeal for the 
exploration of comparative and 
analytical hypotheses.” As the 
present studies amply demon- 
strate, the last decade has wit- 
nessed a veritable outpouring of 
statistical information on the so- 
cialist economies that can be used 
by Western scholars. What is now 
needed is the generation of theo- 
retically interesting propositions 
which can be tested against this 
expanding data base. 


a 


4 Progress in this regard has been 
hampered by the increasing requirement 
in modern economics for a thorough 
grounding in quantitative methods which 
are beyond the ken of the older 
generation of specialists on communism 
who still tend to dominate the field of 
Soviet and East European studies. 

5 J. M. Montias, ‘Modernization in 
Communist Countries: Some Questions 
of Methodology,” Studies in Comparative 
Communism, Winter 1972, Pp. 413. 
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